It  was  a  scene  to  be  interpreted  at  a  glance,  that  golden  sunset  hour  under  the 
shadow  of  the  elms. — Page  19,  Vol.  IV. 
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STRATHMORE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

STRATHMORE   OF  WHITE   LADIES. 

WHITE  LADIES  meant  neither  snow-drops,  by  their  pretty  old  English  name, 
ghosts  in  white  cere-clothes,  nor  belles  in  white  tarlatan.  It  was  only  an  old 
densely-wooded  estate  down  in  one  of  those  counties  that  give  Creswick  his 
cool  checkered  shade  and  wild  forest  streams,  and  lend  Birket  Foster  his  shal- 
low sunny  brooks  and  picturesque  roadsides;  but  which,  I  am  told  of  superior 
taste,  are  terribly  insipid  and  miserably  tame,  with  many  other  epithets  I  do 
not  care  to  repeat,  having  a  lingering  weakness  myself  for  the  old  bridle-paths 
with  the  boughs  meeting  above  head,  the  hawthorn  hedges  powdered  with  their 
snowy  blossom,  and  the  rich  meadow  lands  with  their  tall  grasses,  and  clover, 
and  cowslips,  where  cattle  stand  up  to  their  hocks  in  fresh  wild  thyme,  and 
shadows  lengthen  slowly  and  lazily  through  long  summer  days. 

White  Ladies  was  an  ancient  and  stately  abbey,  the  last  relic  of  lands  once 
wide  and  numerous  as  Warwick's  ere  he  fell  at  Gladsmoor  Heath;  a  single 
possession — though  that  lordly  enough — where  it  had  once  been  but  one  among 
a  crowded  beadroll  of  estates,  that  had  stretched  over  counties  before  they  were 
parcelled  out  and  divided,  some  among  the  hungry  courtiers  who  fattened  upon 
abbey  lands;  some  among  the  Hanoverian  rabble,  who  scrambled  for  the 
goodly  spoils  of  loyal  gentlemen;  some,  later  on,  among  the  vampires  of  Israel, 
who,  like  their  forefather  and  first  usurer,  Jacob,  know  well  how  to  to  treat  with 
the  famished,  and  sell  us  our  mess  of  pottage  at  no  smaller  price  than  our 
birthright.  In  the  days  of  Monkery  and  of  Holy  Church,  White  Ladies  had 
been  a  great  Dominican  monastery,  rich  in  its  wealth  and  famous  in  its  sanctity; 
and  though  since  those  days  the  great  Gothic  pile  had  been  blasted  with 
petronels,  burned  with  flame,  and  riddled  with  the  bullets  of  the  Ironsides, 
when  the  western  sun  slanted  in  flecks  of  gold  through  the  boughs  of  the  wych- 
elms  and  fell  on  the  panes  of  the  blazoned  windows,  or  the  moonlight  stream- 
ing across  the  sward,  gleamed  through  the  pointed  arches  and  aisles  and  down 
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the  ivy-covered  cloisters,  the  abbey  had  still  a  stately  and  solemn  beauty,  given 
to  it  in  ancient  days  by  the  cunning  hand  of  master  masons,  in  the  days  when 
men  built  for  art  and  not  for  greed,  and  lavished  love  in  lieu  of  lusting  gold, 
when  they  worked  for  a  long  lifetime  to  leave  some  imperishable  record  of  their 
toil,  grandly  heedless  how  their  names  might  perish  and  be  forgot.  It  stood 
down  in  deep  secluded  valleys  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  shut  in  by  dense  forest 
lands  that  covered  hill  and  dale  for  miles  about  it,  and  sheltered  in  their  re- 
cesses the  dun  deer  in  their  coverts  and  the  gray  herons  by  their  pools; 
a  silent,  solitary,  royal  place,  where  the  axe  never  sounded  among  the  cen- 
tenarian trees,  and  the  sylvan  glory  was  never  touched  by  the  Vandal  of  time 
and  the  Goth  of  steam  that  are  swiftly  sapping  what  Tudor  iconoclasts  spared, 
and  destroying  what  Puritan  petards  left  free. 

Through  the  dark  elm-boughs  that  swayed  against  the  marvellous  carvings 
with  which  Norman  builders  had  enriched  the  abbey;  through  the  tangled  ivy 
that  hid  where  Cromwell's  breach  had  blasted,  and  where  Henry's  troops  had 
sacked;  through  the  deep  heraldic  blazonries  upon  the  panes,  where  the  arms 
of  the  Strathmores  with  their  fierce  motto,  "Slay,  and  spare  not!"  were 
stained;  the  summer  sun  shone  into  one  of  the  chambers  at  White  Ladies.  In 
olden  days,  and  turn-by-turn  as  time  went  on  and  fortunes  changed,  the  chamber 
had  been  the  audience-  place  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  where  he  had  received  high 
nobles  who  sought  the  sanctuary  because  the  price  of  blood  was  on  their  heads, 
or  thriftless  kings  of  Plantagenet  who  came  to  pray  the  aid  of  Mother  Church 
for  largesse  to  their  troops  ere  they  set  sail  for  Palestine.  It  had  been  the 
bower-room  of  a  captive  queen,  where  Mary  had  sat  over  her  tapestry  thinking 
of  the  days  so  long  gone  by,  when  on  her  soft  childish  brow,  fair  with  the 
beauty  of  Stuart  and  Guise,  the  astrologer  had  seen  the  taint  of  foreshadowed 
woe,  and  the  presage  of  death  under  the  soft  golden  curls.  It  had  been  the 
favorite  haunt  of  Court  beauties  where  they  had  read  the  last  paper  of  Spec,  and 
pondered  over  new  pulvillios,  and  rejoiced  that  the  peace  had  been  made  at 
Utrecht,  to  bring  them  the  French  mode  and  Paris  chocolate,  and  thought  in 
their  secretly-disaffected  hearts  of  the  rising  that  was  fomenting  among  the  gal- 
lant gentlemen  of  the  North,  and  of  the  cypher  letter  lying  under  the  lace  in 
their  bosoms  from  one  brave  to  rashness,  and  thrice  well-beloved  because  in 
danger  of  the  Cause,  who  was  travelling  secretly  and  swiftly  to  St.  Germain. 

Vow  the  ^lantagenets  had  died  out,  root  and  branch,  and  the  tapestry  woven 
by  Mary  was  faded  and  moth-eaten,  and  the  Court  beauties  were  laid  in  the 

hapel  vault,  and  oriel-chamber  was  scented  with   Manillas,  Burgendies,  and 

irs,  while  three  or  four  men  sat  at  breakfast  with  a  group  of  retrievers  on 

learth.     The  sun  falling  through  the  casements,  shone  on  the  brass  and- 

ns,  the  oak  carvings,  the  purple  silk  of  the  hangings  on  the  walls,  and  on  the 

fruits,  the  steaming  coffe  and  the  golden  Rhenish,  that  were  crowded 
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in  profusion  on  the  table,  at  which  the  host  and  the  guests  of  White  Ladies 
lounged,  smoking  and  looking  over  the  contents  of  the  letter-bag,  peeling  an 
apricot,  or  cutting  into  a  haunch  a  la  Marinade,  silent,  lazy,  and  inert,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  tempt  them  out  but  the  rabbits,  and  the  morning  was  warm  and 
the  shaded  room  pleasant.  At  the  head  of  his  table  the  host  sat  in  the  deep 
shadow,  where  the  light  of  the  outer  day  did  not  reach,  but  left  the  dark  purple 
hangings  of  the  wall  with  the  dead  gold  of  their  embroideries  in  gloom  behind 
him,  at  the  back  of  his  fauteuil.  He  was  a  man  then  of  nine-and-twenty  or 
thirty;  but  looked  something  older  than  he  was;  he  was  tall  and  slightly  made, 
and  wore  a  black  velvet  morning-coat.  His  face  was  singularly  striking  and 
impressive,  more  by  expression  than  by  feature — it  was  such  a  countenance  as 
you  see  in  old  Italian  portraits,  and  in  some  Vandykes,  bearing  in  them  power 
strangely  blended  with  passion,  and  repose  with  recklessness;  his  hair,  mous- 
tache, and  beard  were  of  a  dark  chestnut  hue;  his  mouth  was  very  beautifully 
formed,  with  the  smile  generous,  but  rare,  the  eyebrows  very  dark,  straight,  and 
finely  pencilled;  the  eyes  gray.  And  it  was  in  these,  as  they  lightened  to  steel- 
like  brilliance,  or  darkened  black  as  night  with  instantaneous  and  pitiless  anger, 
that  an  acute  physiognomist  would  have  inferred  danger  and  evil  to  himself  and 
to  others,  that  would  arise  from  a  spring  as  yet,  perhaps,  unknown  and  con- 
cealed ;  and  that  an  artist  studying  his  face,  in  which  his  art  would  have 
found  no  flaw,  would  have  said  that  this  man  would  be  relentless,  and  might 
have  predicted  of  him,  as  the  Southern  sculptor  prophesied  of  Charles  Stuart, 
"Something  evil  will  befall  him.  He  carries  misfortune  on  his  face." 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  turning  over  his  letters,  looking  idly  one  by  one  at 
them,  not  opening  some,  and  not  reading  wholly  through  any;  many  of  them 
had  feminine  superscriptions,  and  scarlet  or  azure  chiffres  at  the  seal,  as  deli- 
cately scented  as  though  they  had  been  brought  by  some  Court  page,  rather 
than  by  the  rough  route  of  the  mail-bag.  They  afforded  him  a  certain  amuse- 
ment that  summer's  morning,  and  Strathmore  of  White  Ladies — this  man  with 
the  eyes  of  a  Catiline,  and  the  face  of  a  Strafford  had  no  care  greater  on  his 
mind  for  either  the  present  or  the  tuture  just  then  than  that  his  keepers  had 
told  him  the  broods  were  very  scanty,  and  the  young  birds  had  died  off  shock- 
ingly in  the  early  parts  of  the  spring;  that  he  was  summoned  to  go  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Bulgaria  to  confer  with  a  crabbed  Prince  Michel,  before  he 
cared  to  leave  England;  and  that  one  of  his  fair  correspondents,  Nina  Monto- 
lieu,  a  Free  Companion,  whose  motto  blazoned  on  her  pretty  fluttering  pennon, 
was  a  very  rapacious  "tout  prendre  /"  might  be  a  little  more  troublesome  and 
exigeante  than  was  agreeable,  and  give  him  a  taste  of  the  tenacious  griffes  now 
that  he  had  tired  of  playing  with  the  pattes  de  velours.  He  had  nothing  graver 
or  darker  to  trouble  him,  as  he  leant  back  in  his  fauteuil  in  the  shadow  where 
the  sunlight  did  not  come,  glancing  out  now  and  then  to  the  masses  of  forest, 
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md  the  gray  cloisters,  ivy-hung  and  crumbling  to  ruins,  that  were  given  to  view 
through  the  opened  casement  of  the  arched  windows  of  his  chamber.  His  face 
was  the  face  of  a  State-conspirator  of  Velasquez,  of  a  doomed  Noble  of  Van- 
dyke- but  his  life  was  the  easy,  nonchalant,  untroubled,  uncheckered  life  of  an 
Fnglish  gentleman  of  our  days;  and  his  thoughts  were  the  thoughts  that  are 
natural  to,  and  that  run  in  couple  with,  such  a  life.  «  Born  to  calamity  "  would 
have  been  as  little  applicable  to  Strathmore  as  it  seemed  to  Charles  of  England, 
when  he  and  Villiers  looked  into  the  long  eyes  of  the  Spanish  donnas  and  drank 
to  the  loveliness  of  Henriette  de  Bourbon.  But  in  those  joyous,  brilliant  days 
of  Madrid  and  Paris,  the  shadow  of  the  future  had  not  fallen  across  the  thres- 
hold of  Whitehall— neither  as  yet  had  it  fallen  here  across  the  threshold  of 

White  Ladies. 

He  looked  up  and  turned  a  little  in  his  chair  as  the  door  opened,  and  the 
smile  that  was  the  more  brilliant  and  attractive  because  extremely  rare,  lighted 

his  face. 

"  You  incorrigible  fellow  !  the  coffee  is  cold,  and  the  claret  is  corked,  and 
the  omelettes  are  overdone,  but  it's  no  more  than  you  deserve.  Won't  you 
ever  be  punctual  ?  We  were  going  down  to  Hurst  Warren  at  nine,  and  it's  now 
eleven.  You  are  the  most  idle  dog,  Erroll,  under  heaven  !  " 

"  You  were  only  down  yourself  six  minutes  and  a  half  ago  (I  asked  Craven), 
so  don't  you  talk,  my  good  fellow.  You  have  been  reading  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Amours  d'une  Femme,' and  sending  the  rabbits  to  the  deuce;  and  I've 
been  reading  the  second,  and  consigning  them  to  the  devil,  so  nous  sommes 
quittes.  A  summer  morning's  made  for  a  French  novel  in  bed,  with  the 
window  open  and  the  birds  singing  outside;  pastorals  and  pruriencies  go  un- 
commonly nicely  together,  rather  like  lemons  and  rum,  you  know.  Contrasts 
are  always  chic  !  " 

With  which  ennunciation  of  doctrine  the  new  comer  sat  down,  rolled  his 
chair  up  to  the  table,  and  began  an  inspection  of  some  lobster  cutlets  a  la 
Marechale,  taking  a  cup  of  creamy  chocolate  from  the  servant  behind  him, 
while  Strathmore  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  still  on  his  lips,  and  a  cordial  look 
in  his  eyes,  as  if  the  mere  sound  of  the  other's  voice  were  pleasant  to  him. 
The  belated  guest  was  a  man  of  his  own  age,  or  some  few  years  older;  in  frame 
and  sinew  he  was  superb;  in  style  he  was  rather  like  a  dashing  Free  Lance,  a 
gallant  debonnair  captain  of  Bourbon's  Reiters,  with  his  magnificent  muscle 
and  reckless  brilliance,  though  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman  and  as  lazy  as 
Circassian  girl.  He  called  himself  the  handsomest  man  in  the  Service,  ana 
had  the  palm  given  him  undisputingly;  for  the  frank,  clear,  azure  eyes  that 
grew  so  soft  in  love,  so  trustful  in  friendship,  the  long  fair  hair  sweeping  off  a 
forehead  white  as  the  most  delicate  blonde's,  the  handsome  features  with  their 
sunny  candor  and  their  gay  sensuous  smile,  made  his  face  almost  as  attractive 
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to  men  as  to  women.  As  for  the  latter,  indeed,  they  strewed  his  path  with  the 
conqueror's  myrtle-leaves.  His  loves  were  as  innumerable  as  the  stars,  and  by 
no  means  so  eternal;  and  if  now  and  then  the  beau  sexe  had  the  best  of  the 
warfare,  it  was  only  because  they  are  never  compassionate  to  those  who  sur- 
render to  them  at  once,  and  whom  they  can  bind  and  lead  captive  at  their  will, 
which  the  least  experienced  could  do  at  one  stroke  with  Bertie  Erroll,  as  he 
freely  and  lamentingly  confessed.  The  Beau  Sabreur  (as  he  had  been  nick- 
named, a  la  Murat,  from  his  cornethood,  partly  from  some  back-handed  strokes 
of  his  in  Caffreland,  partly  from  the  personal  beauty  which  he  inherited  from  a 
race  whose  beauty  was  all  their  patrimony),  terrific,  as  his  science  could  tell 
when  he  put  the  gloves  on,  and  daring,  as  the  chronicles  of  the  Cape  decreed 
him  to  be  in  the  saddle  and  the  skirmish,  was  soft  as  silk  in  the  hands  of  a 
beauty,  and  impressionable  and  plastic  as  wax  when  fairy  fingers  were  at  work. 
He  had  never  in  his  life  resisted  a  woman,  and  avowed  himself  utterly  unable 
to  do  so.  Have  you  ever  known  the  muscle  that  brought  Laomedon  to  grief  of 
any  avail  against  the  Lydian  Queen  ? 

"  Letters  !  Why  w/7/they  write  them  ? "  he  said,  as  he  glanced  at  the  small 
heap  of  feminine  correspondence  piled  beside  his  plate.  "  It's  such  a  pity  !  it 
only  makes  us  feel  bearish,  bored,  and  miserably  ungrateful;  wastes  an  hour 
to  get  through  them  religiously,  or  hangs  a  millstone  of  unperformed  duty 
and  unexpiated  debt  about  our  necks  for  the  livelong  day,  till  post-time  conies 
round  again  and  makes  bad  worse  !  " 

"  Why  7#/7/they  write  them  ?  "  echoed  Strathmore,  giving  a  contemptuous 
push  of  his  elbow  to  Nina  Montolieu's  envelope,  a  souvenir  of  the  past  season, 
with  which  he  could  very  well  have  dispensed.  "Our  Brinvilliers  poison  us 
with  patchouli  paper,  and  stab  us  with  a  crowquill.  One  might  like  to  'die  of 
a  rose  in  aromatic  pain,'  but  I  would  rather  not  die  of  a  billet  of  three-scented 
sheets  crossed  !  Correspondence  is  cruel — with  women.  If  you  don't  answer 
them,  you  feel  sinful  and  discourteous;  if  you  do  answer  them,  you  only  sup- 
ply them  with  ammunition  to  fire  on  to  you  afresh  with  fifty  more  rounds  of 
grape  and  canister.  They  love  to  spend  their  whole  mornings  skimming  over 
a  thousand  lines,  and  winding  up  with  '  Toujours  a  toi ! '  They  love  to  write 
honey  to  you  with  one  pen,  and  gall  about  you  with  another;  they  love  to 
address  their  dearest  friends  on  a  rose-tinted  sheet,  and  blot  it  to  damn  them 
on  a  cream-colored  one.  Writing  is  women's  metier;  but  it  is  deucedly  hard 
(that  they  will  inflict  the  results  upon  us  !  " 

r  "  It's  an  odd  psychological  fact  that  women  will  write  on  for  twelve  months 
unanswered,  as  religiously  as  they  wipe  their  pens,  omit  their  dates,  and  believe 
in  the  acceleration  of  postal  speed,  by  an  '  immediate '  on  the  envelope,"  put  in 
Phil  Danvers  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  helping  himself  to  some  Strasbourg 
pate.  "Some  of  them  write  delightfully,  though — Tricksey  Bellevoix  does. 
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Her  notes  are  the  most  delicious  olla  podrida  of  news,  mots,  historiettes,  and 
little  tit-bits  of  confidence  imaginable;  she  always  tells  you,  too,  mischievous 
things  of  the  people  you  don't  like,  instead  of  scandalizing  people  you  do,  after 
the  ordinary  fashion.  Her  letters  are  not  bad  fun  at  all  when  you're  smoking, 
and  want  something  to  look  at  for  ten  minutes." 

"  I'll  tell  her  how  you  rate  them  !  She's  going  to  Charlemont  next  week. 
See  if  you  get  any  more  letters,  Phil  ! "  cried  Erroll. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  we  turned  king's  evidence  on  one  another,  I  don't  think 
we  should  get  any  more  feminine  favors  at  all ! "  laughed  Strathmore.  "  Very 
few  of  them  would  relish  the  chit-chat  about  them  if  they'd  correct  reports  from 
the  club  windows  and  short-hand  notes  from  the  smoking-rooms.  Would  you 
be  let  in  again  to  the  violet  boudoir  in  Bruton-street  if  Lady  Fitz  knew  you'd 
told  me  last  night  that  she  had  the  very  devil's  own  temper  ?  and  would  Con 
be  called  'ami  choisi  de  non  coeur,'  if  Madame  la  Baronne  knew  that  when  he 
gets  her  notes  he  says,  « Deuce  take  the  woman  ! — how  she  bothers,"  audibly  in 
White's  ?  Try  that  grilse,  Langton — it  was  in  the  river  yesterday." 

"  And  is  prime.     It  would  have  been  worth  Georgie's  trolling." 

"  Georgie  lost  all  her  rings  last  week  in  the  Dee — five  thousand  pounds' 
worth  in  diamonds  and  sapphires — served  her  perfectly  right!  What  business 
has  she  with  March  browns  and  dun  governors  ?  "  said  the  host  of  White  Ladies, 
drawing  a  plate  of  peaches  to  him.  "  I  cannot  conceive  what  women  are  about 
when  they  take  up  that  line  of  thing.  How  can  they  imagine  an  ill-done  replica 
of  ourselves  can  attract  us  ?  A  fast  woman  is  an  anomaly,  and  all  anomalies 
are  jarring  and  bizarre.  To  kiss  lips  that  smell  of  smoke — to  hear  one's  belle 
amie  welcome  one  with  '  All  serene!' — to  see  her  '  bugle  eye-ball  and  her 
cheek  of  cream '  only  sparkle  and  flush  for  a  tan  gallop  and  a  Rawcliffe  year- 
ling— to  have  her  boudoir  as  horsy  as  the  Corner,  and  her  walk  a  cross  between 
a  swing  and  a  strut!  Pah!  give  me  women  as  soft,  and  as  delicate,  and  as 
velvet  as  my  peaches!" 

"  Peaches  ?  "  put  in  Erroll.  "  Ominous  simile!  Your  soft  women  have  an 
uncommonly  hard  stone  at  their  core,  and  a  kernel  that's  poison  under  the 
velvet  skin,  mon  cher  Cis!  " 

"  Soil !  I  only  brush  the  bloom,  and  taste  the  sweetness! "  yawned  Strath- 
more.  "  A  wise  man  never  lingers  long  enough  over  the  same  to  have  time  to 
come  to  the  core.  With  peaches  and  women,  it's  only  the  side  next  the  sun 
that's  tempting;  if  you  find  acid  in  either,  leave  them  for  the  downy  blush  of 
another!  How  poetic  we  grow!  Is  it  the  Rhenish  ?  That  rich,  old,  amber, 
mellow  wine  always  has  a  flavor  of  Hoffmann's  fancies  and  Jean  Paul's  verse 
about  it;  it  smells  of  the  Rheingau!  I  don't  wonder  Schiller  took  his  inspira- 
tions from  it.  I  say,  Enroll,  I  heard  from  Rokeby  this  morning.  He  doesn't 
say  a  word  about  the  Sartory  betting,  nor  yet  of  the  White  Duchess  scandal. 
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He  is  only  full  of  two  things:  La  Pucelle's  chances  of  the  Prix  de  Rastatt  at 
Baden,  and  of  this  beauty  he's  raving  of,  something  superb,  according  to  him, 
a  Creole,  I  think  he  says — Lady  Vavasour!  Really  one's  bored  to  death  with 
ecstacies  about  that  woman!  Have  you  heard  the  name?  /have  lots  of 
times,  but  I've  always  missed  her." 

"Vavasour?  Vavasour?  The  deuce,  I  have — rather!"  said  Enroll, 
thrown  into  a  beatific  vision  by  the  mere  name  of  the  lady  under  discussion, 
stroking  his  soft,  silky  moutasche,  while  he  stirred  some  more  cream  into  his 
chocolate. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Langton,  who  was  only  just  back  from  a  ten  years' 
campaign  in  Scinde,  curling  a  loose  leaf  round  his  Manilla. 

"  More  than  I  can  tell  you,  tres-cher.  I  believe  it's  more  than  anybody 
knows.  She  sprang  into  society  like  Aphrodite  from  the  sea-foam.  One  may 
as  well  be  graceful  in  metaphor,  eh  ?  You  mean  a  Creole,  Strathmore,  who 
made  a  tremendous  row  at  St.  Petersburg — came  nobody  knew  precisely  whence 
— hadn't  been  seen  till  she  appeared  as  Lady  Vavasour  and  Vaux  tooling  a 
six-in-hand  pony-trap,  with  pages  of  honor  in  lapis-lazuli  liveries,  that  created  a 
furore  in  Longchamps,  and  made  the  Pre  Catalan  crowded  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
her.  Ever  since  then  all  Europe's  been  at  her  feet  !  " 

"  That's  the  woman  !  "  broke  in  Danvers.  "  Oh,  she's  divine,  they  say  ! 
Everybody  goes  mad  after  her,  and  can't  help  himself  !  Scrope  Waverley 
raved  of  her;  he  saw  her  at  Biarritz,  and  swears  she's  quite  matchless.  She's 
the  most  capricious  coquette,  too,  that  ever  broke  hearts  with  a  fan-handle  !  " 

"Hearts  !  Faugh  !  "  sneered  Strathmore;  and,  when  he  sneered,  his  face 
was  very  cold — a  coldness  strangely  at  variance  with  the  swift,  dark  passions 
that  slumbered  in  his  eyes.  "  My  good  fellow  don't  give  us  a  rechauffe  of 
Scrope  Waverley's  sentimental  nonsense  de  grace  !  The  man  must  be  weaker 
than  the  fan-handle  if  he  be  ruled  by  it." 

Erroll  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  sighed: 

"  May  be  !  But  the  little  ivory  sticks  play  the  deuce  with  us  when  they're 
well  managed." 

"  Speak  for  yourself  !  Don't  make  your  confessions  in  the  plural,  that 
their  betice  may  sound  general,  pray  !  " 

"  Oh,  you — you're  a  confounded  cold  fellow  !  Wear  chained  armor,  wrap 
yourself  in  asbestos,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  '  lava  kisses  '  wouldn't  melt  you, 
and  Helen  wouldn't  move  you  unless  you  chose  !  " 

Strathmore  laughed  a  little  as  he  brushed  a  gnat  off  the  velvet  sleeve  of 
his  coat: 

"  Why  should  they  ?  It  is  only  fools  who  go  in  fetters.  I  can«<?/  compre- 
hend that  madness  about  a  woman — to  lie  at  her  feet  and  come  at  her  call,  and 
take  her  caresses  one  minute  and  neglect  her  the  next,  as  if  you  were  her 
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spaniel,  with  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  live  in  her  bondage  !     It  is  miserably 
contemptible  !     What  is  weakness  if  that  isn't  one,  eh  ? 

Loll  flung  the  envelope  with  the  scarlet  chiffre,  lying  on  the  table  withm 
reach  of  his  hand,  at  his  host  and  friend,  as  proof  and  reproof  of  the  nullity  o 

his  doctrines.  ,  .   ,  ,.    ... 

«  Most  noble  lord  !  you  have  the  cheek  to  talk  coldly  and  disdainfully  like 
that,  while  you  know  you  are  in  thegriffes  of  the  Montolieu,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  many  others  besides  !  " 

Strathmore  laughed  as  the  envelope  fluttered  down  on  the  ground,  falling 
short  of  him  where  he  lay  back  in  his  fauteuil: 

"  Becasse  !  that  is  a  very  different  affair.  Nina  is  a  dashing  little  lawless 
lady,  and  knows  how  to  pillage  with  both  hands;  one  must  pay  if  one  dallies 
With  the  Free  Companions.  You  don't  suppose  she  ever  held  me  in  her  bond- 
age, or  flattered  herself  she  did  for  an  hour,  do  you  ?  No  one  was  ever  in  love 
with  that  sort  of  a  woman  after  twenty;  one  makes  love  to  them,  en  parenthese 
as  it  were,  of  course,  but  that's  quite  another  thing.  It  is  how  you  loose  your 
hearts,  how  you  hang  on  a  smile,  how  you  let  yourselves  be  marked  and  hit  and 
brought  down  like  the  silliest  noddy-bird  that  ever  sat  to  be  shot  at,  how  you 
go  mad  after  one  woman,  and  that  one  woman  with,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
nothing  worth  worshipping  about  her— it  is  that  which  I  can't  understand." 

"  Tant  mieux  pour  vous  !  "  said  Erroll,  softly,  and  with  a  profound  sigh  of 
envy.  "  Go  about  with  your  noli  me  tangere  shield,  and  be  piously  thankful 
you've  got  it  then.  Only  the  'haughty  in  their  strength,'  et  cetera,  you  know 
— what's  the  rest  of  the  scriptural  warning  ? — unbelievers  do  come  to  grief 
sometimes  for  their  hardened  heterodoxy  !  This  superb  Vavasour — I  want 
dreadfully  to  see  her.  They  say  she  is  the  best  thing  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time,  since  the  Duchesse  d'lvore  was  in  her  first  prime." 

"  She  must  be  the  same  I  heard  so  much  about  in  Paris  last  winter;  she  was 
passing  the  season  in  Rome,  so  I  missed  her.  She  has  the  most  wayward 
caprices,  they  say,  of  any  living  woman,"  said  Danvers,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  morning  papers;  "  but  the  caprices  d'une  belle  femme  are  always  bewitch- 
ing and  always  permissible.  A  great  beauty  has  no  sins;  she  may  do  what  she 
likes,  and  we  forgive  her,  even  with  the  leopard-claws  in  our  skin.  The  pretty 
panther !  it  looks  so  handsome  and  so  soft;  its  very  crimes  are  only 
mischief." 

"  You  haven't  been  in  Scinde,  Phil,"  said  Langton,  with  the  grim  smile  of 
a  vieux  sabreur  who  hears  those  who  have  never  suffered  jest  at  scars;  while 
their  host,  rather  tired  of  this  breakfast-chat  about  women,  turned  to  his  un- 
opened correspondence,  till  his  guests,  having  thrown  their  letters  away,  to  be 
answered  at  any  distant  and  hazardous  future,  having  yawned  over  the  papers, 
casually  remarking  that  that  poor  devil  Allington's  divorce  case  was  put  off  till 
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next  session,  or  that  there  was  an  awful  row  in  South  Mexico,  rose  by  general 
consent  and  began  to  think  of  the  rabbits. 

White  Ladies  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  to  visit  at  in  England.  A 
long  beadroll  might  have  been  cited  of  houses  that  eclipsed  it  in  every  point — 
but  the  abbey  had  a  charm,  as  it  had  a  beauty,  of  its  own;  and  those  who  went 
thither  once  always  gave  the  preference  to  a  second  invitation  there,  over  those 
to  other  places.  In  the  deep  recesses  of  its  vast  forest-lands  there  were  droves 
of  deer  that  gave  more  royals  in  one  day's  sport  than  were  ever  found  south  of 
the  Cheviots.  In  the  dark  pools,  some  of  them  well-nigh  inaccessible,  where 
they  lay  between  gorze-covered  hills  or  down  in  wooded  valleys,  the  wild  fowl 
flocked  by  legions.  The  river,  that  ran  in  and  out,  of  which  you  just  caught 
glimpses  from  the  west  windows,  dashing  between  the  boughs  in  the  distance,  was 
famed  for  its  salmon,  and  had  in  olden  days  given  char  and  trout  to  the  tables 
of  the  monastery,  whose  celebrity  had  reached  to  Royal  Windsor  and  princely 
Sheen,  and  made  the  Tudors  covetous  for  the  land  and  water  that  yielded  such 
good  fare.  Sport  was  to  be  had  in  perfection  among  the  brakes  and  woods  at 
White  Ladies;  and  within  its  art-stained  windows;  even  in  the  very  bachelor 
dens  overlooking  the  gray  cloisters,  there  was  luxury  and  comfort;  and  fair 
women  used  to  come  down  to  White  Ladies,  lovely  enough  to  rouse  the  sleep- 
ing Dominicans  from  their  graves  as  they  swept  thro  ugh  the  aisles  of  the  chapel; 
and  laughter  would  ring  out  from  the  smoking-room,  when  the  men  had  their 
feet  in  the  papooshes  and  their  Manillas  in  their  mouths,  loud  enough  to  wake 
all  the  echoes  of  the  abbey,  and  make  the  dead  monks  lying  under  the  sward 
turn  in  their  tombs  and  cross  themselves  at  the  profanity  of  their  successors 
and  supplanters. 

White  Ladies  was  a  grand  old  place,  and  Strathmore  was  envied  by  most  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance  for  its  possession.  It  had  come  to  him  by  the 
distaff  side,  from  his  mother's  father,  who,  failing  heirs  male  in  the  direct  line, 
had  left  it  to  his  daughter's  second  son  on  condition  that  he  assumed  his  name. 
By  a  strange  chance,  Strathmore  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  his  mother's  line, 
whose  name  he  had  taken;  he  had  nothing  either  in  feature  or  in  character  in 
common  with  the  easy,  inert,  sensual,  placable,  Saxon  Castlemeres,  with  their 
Teuton  good  humor  and  their  Teuton  phlegm,  but  he  inherited  in  every  point 
the  features  of  the  Strathmores,  that  courtly,  silent,  Norman  race,  swift  and 
fierce  in  passion,  dark  and  implacable  in  hate,  keen  to  avenge,  slow  to  forgive, 
imperious  in  love,  and  cold  in  hate;  and  with  the  features  might  go  the  char- 
acter. Others  do  not  know,  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  all  that  lies  latent  in  us, 
until  the  seeds  of  good  or  evil  that  are  hidden  and  unknown  germinate  to  deed 
and  blossom  into  action,  and  make  us  reap  for  weal  or  woe  the  harvest  we  have 
sown.  If  with  the  countenance  he  inherited  the  character  of  those  who  had 
ruled  before  him  at  White  Ladies,  there  had  been  little  in  his  life  up  to  this 
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morning,  when  he  sat  drinking  his  Rhenish  and  looking  over  his  letters  in  the 
oriel-room  at  the  Abbey  that  warm  summer  day,  to  develop  the  unroused 
nature.  The  darker  traits  might  have  died  out  with  the  darker  times,  as  the 
mailed  surcoat  of  steel  had  been  replaced  by  a  velvet  morning-coat,  as  the  iron 
portcullis  had  been  put  away  by  a  gold-fringed  portiere,  as  the  culverin  above 
the  gateway  had  been  removed  for  the  soft,  silken  folds  of  a  flag.  Lions  long 
kept  in  a  tame  life  lose  their  desert  instinct  and  their  thirst  for  blood; 
so  the  Strathmores  in  long  centuries  of  court  life  might  have  outworn 
and  lost  what  had  been  evil  and  dangerous  in  them  in  the  days  of  Plantag- 
cnet,  of  Lancaster,  and  of  York.  Or,  if  the  nature  were  not  dead,  but  only 
sleeping,  there  was  nothing  to  arouse  it;  life  went  smoothly  and  well  with 
Strathmore;  he  had  birth,  fortune,  talents  of  a  high  order;  he  was 
courted  by  women,  partly  because  he  was  very  cold  to  them,  chiefly, 
doubtless,  because  he  was  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Castlemere  and  master 
of  White  Ladies.  In  a  diplomatic  career  he  had  a  wide  field  for  the  ambitions 
that  attracted  him — the  ambition  not  of  place,  wealth,  or  title,  but  of  Power, 
the  deep,  subtle  state  power  that  had  in  all  ages  fascinated  the  Strathmores, 
and  been  wielded  by  them  successfully  and  skilfully.  Life  lay  clear,  brilliant, 
unruffled  behind  him  and  before  him;  singularly  generous,  caring  little  for 
money  or  for  luxury,  he  was  cordially  liked  by  men,  though  there  were 
some,  of  course,  who  as  cordially  hated  him;  and  if  there  ran  in  his  blood  the 
old  spirit  of  the  Strathmores  that  had  in  ancient  days  begotten  their  fierce 
motto,  " Slay,  and  spare  not;'  that  had  often  worked  their  own  doom  and  been 
their  own  scourge;  that  gleamed  from  their  eyes  in  the  old  portraits  by  Antonio 
More,  and  Jameson,  and  Vandyke,  hanging  in  the  vaulted  picture-gallery  at 
the  Abbey,  and  that  made  those  who  looked  on  them  understand  how  those 
courtly,  elegant,  suave  gentlemen  had  been  swift  to  steel,  and  pitiless  in  pursuit, 
and  imperious  in  ire— if  this  spirit  ran  in  his  blood,  it  was  dormant,  and  had 
never  been  wakened  to  its  strength.  Opportunity  is  the  forcing-house  that 
-i\Ts  birth  to  all  things;  without  it,  seeds  will  never  ripen  into  fruit;  with  it, 
much  that  might  otherwise  have  died  out  innocuous  expands  to  baneful  force. 
Man  works  half  his  own  doom,  and  circumstance  works  the  other  half.  Yet, 
because  we  have  not  been  tempted,  we  therefore  believe  we  can  stand;  because 
we  have  not  yet  been  brought  nigh  the  furnace,  we  therefore  hold  ourselves  to 
fire-proof !  Mes  freres,  the  best  of  us  are  fools,  I  fear  !  The  steel  is  not 
proven  till  it  has  passed  through  the  flames. 

Sooner  or  later— though  they  may  lie  to  it  long,  half  a  lifetime,  perhaps— I 
eve  that  men  and  women  are  all  true  to  their  physiognomies;  that  they 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  index  Nature  has  writ  (though  writ  in  crabbed 
certain   characters  that   few   can  read  altogether   aright)    upon  their   feat- 
is  not  a  wrong  or  a  false  one.     Men  lie,  but  Nature  does  not.     They  dis- 
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semble,  but  she  speaks  out.  They  conceal,  but  she  tells  the  truth.  What  is 
carved  on  the  features  will  develop,  some  time  or  other,  in  the  nature.  When 
Bernini  made  the  prophecy  that  foretold  ill  for  the  heir  of  England,  could  any 
prediction  seem  more  absurd  ?  Yet  Charles  Stuart  wrought  his  own  fate,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  past,  whose  seed  had  been  sown  by  his  own  hands,  was  bitter 
between  his  teeth  when  the  foretold  calamity  fell,  black  and  ghastly,  betwixt 
the  People  and  the  Throne.  Strathmore's  life,  cold,  clear,  cloudless  as  the  air 
of  a  glittering,  still  winter's  noon,  was  utterly  at  variance  with  his  physiognomy 
— the  physiognomy  that  had  the  eyes  of  a  Catiline  and  the  face  of  a  Stafford ! 
Yet,  as  time  went  on,  and  he  passed  of  his  own  will  into  a  path  into  which  a 
man  stronger  in  one  sense,  and  weaker  in  another,  would  have  never  entered, 
the  spirit  that  was  latent  in  him  awoke,  and  wrought  his  own  fate  and  wove  his 
own  scourge  more  darkly,  and  more  erringly,  because  more  consciously  and 
more  resolutely,  than  Charles  Stuart,  making  him  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  own 
sowing  to  the  full  as  bitterly  as  he  of  England,  who  might  never  have  bowed 
his  head  to  the  axe  that  chill  January  morning,  when  a  king  fell,  amidst  the 
silence  of  an  assembled  multitude,  if  the  first  obstinate  error  that  had  seemed 
sweet  to  him  had  been  put  aside,  and  the  first  wilful  turn  out  of  the  right  path 
been  avoided:  the  turn — so  slight! — that  lead  on  to  the  headsman  and  the 
scaffold ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

UNDER    THE    SHADOW    OF   THE    ELMS. 

THE  rabbits  were  tame  in  comparison  with  the  drives  for  which  the  forests 
of  White  Ladies  were  famed,  and  with  the  bouquets  of  pheasants  that  the 
battues  afforded  later  on  in  the  year;  but  still  they  were  better  than  noth- 
ing, and  were  prepared  faute  de  mieux  that  day,  though  the  chief  thing 
done  by  the  whole  quartette  was  to  lie  under  the  trees  and  drink  the  iced 
champagne-cup  and  Badminton,  brought  there,  with  a  cold  luncheon,  on  an 
Exmoor  pony  by  the  under-keepers  about  two  o'clock;  which  was,  however,  as 
pleasant  occupation  for  idleness  on  a  sultry  summer's  day  as  anything  that 
could  be  suggested,  while  the  smoke  of  the  Manillas  curled  up  through  the 
leafy  roofing  above  head,  and  the  dogs  lay  about  on  the  moss-covered  turf  with 
their  tongues  out,  hot,  tired,  and  excited,  and  the  mavises  and  the  blackbirds 
sang  in  the  boughs. 

"  Where  the  deuce  is  the  Sabreur  ?  "  said  Phil  Danvers,  when  the  rabbits 
had  been  slain  by  the  score,  and  the  chimes  of  the  Abbey,  ringing  seven  o'clock 
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with  the  slow,  musical  chant  of  the  "  Adeste  Fideles,"  came  over  the  woods, 
and  warned  them  thnt  the  dressing-bell  must  be  going,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
think  about  dinner. 

"  By  George  !  I  don't  know,"  said  Strathmore,  raising  himself  from  the 
lichens  and  ferns  on  which  he  lay,  and  standing  up,  with  a  little  yawn,  to  stretch 
himself.  "  I  haven't  seen  him  for  the  last  hour.  Didn't  he  say  something 
about  the  Euston  Coppice?  I  daresay  he  is  gone  there  after  the  rabbits;  we 
must  have  missed  him  somewhere." 

"  It's  dencedly  easy  to  lose  oneself  in  these  woods  of  yours,  Strathmore," 
said  Langton,  striking  a  fresh  fusee.  "  The  timber's  so  tremendously  thick, 
and  there  are  no  paths  to  speak  of;  you  never  have  the  wood  cut  down ,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Cut  down  !  Certainly  not  !  My  good  fellow,  do  you  think  the  woods  of 
White  Ladies  go  for  building  purposes  ?  The  Strathmores  would  rise  out  of 
their  graves  !  I  wonder  Bertie  is  gone  off  like  that.  Pritchard,  have  you  seen 
Colonel  Erroll  ? " 

"  I  see  the  Colonel  a  going  toward  the  coppice,  my  lord,  about  an  hour 
ago,  when  we  was  beating  of  the  Near  Acre — a  going  down  that  ere  path,  my 
lord,"  responded  Pritchard,  the  under-keeper. 

"Queer  fellow  !"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  gave  his  gun  to  one  of  the  boys, 
and  lighted  a  weed.  "  What  did  he  go  off  for,  I  wonder  ?  He  must  have 
missed  us,  somehow." 

"  Perhaps  he's  taken  a  wrong  cut,  and  will  wander  miserably  till  the  soup's 
cold  and  the  fish  overdone,"  suggested  Danvers.  «  Lady  Millicent  is  coming 
to-night,  ain't  she,  with  the  Harewood  people  ?  He'll  hang  himself  if  he  isn't 
in  in  time  to  take  her  in  to  dinner;  he  swears  by  her  just  now,  you  know.  The 
Sabreur's  eternally  in  love  !  Who  isn't,  though  ?  " 

"  /  'm  not,"  said  Strathmore,  with  perfect  veracity.  It  was  somewhat  his 
pride  that  he  had  never  lost  his  head  for  any  woman  in  his  life. 

"  Because  you're  panopiled  with  protocols,  and  sworn  to  the  State  !    You're 

a  cursed  cold  fellow,  Cis-always  were  !  "  interrupted  Danvers,  with  a  mixture 

impatience  and  envy.     «  The  Sabreur  has  lost  himself,  I  bet  you;  it  is  easy 

ough  m  these  woods.     I  was  benighted  once,  don't  you  remember  ?-the 

lergrowth  ,s  so  confoundedly  thick,  and  it's  as  wild  here  as  in  Brittany     If 
he  m.ss  Lady  Millicent,  he'll  hang  himself,  to  a  certainty  !     We  must  ask    her 
f  her  rose-tendre  ribbons  to  make  the  suicide  effective  ! " 

"I'll  go  round  by  the  coppice  home,  and  look  for  him,"  said  Strathmore 
ting  his  cigar  in  his  mouth.     «  There  are  two  hours  before  the  people  come- 
only  now  striking  seven.     I  shall  be  back  in  plenty  of  time,  and  it's  a 
evening.     Au  revoir  !-^  and  Phil  want  longer  for  your  toilettes 
than  I  do,  because  you'll  dress  for  the  Harewood  women  !  " 

1  was  a  splendid  evening-clear,  sultry,  with  an  amber  light  falling  through 
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the  aisles  of  the  trees,  and  long  shadows  deepening  across  the  sward, 
while  the  wild  fowl  went  to  roost  beside  the  pools,  and  the  herons  dipped 
their  beaks  into  the  dark  cool  waters  that  lay  deep  and  still,  with  broad- 
leaved  lilies  and  tangled  river-plants  floating  languidly  on  their  surface. 
Strathmore  left  Danvers  and  Langton  to  take  the  shorter  cut  through  the 
gardens  that  led  direct  to  the  side-door  of  the  bachelor's  wing,  and  strolled 
himself  along  through  the  Hurst  Wood,  by  the  longer  detour  known  as 
Euston  Coppice,  a  wild,  solitary,  intricate  bit  of  the  park,  that  had,  as  Danvers 
said,  more  of  the  luxuriant  forest-growth  of  parts  of  Lower  Brittany  than  of 
the  tamer,  more  cultivated  look  of  English  woodlands.  Some  vulcanic  con- 
vulsion long  ages  ago  had  rent  and  split  the  earth  in  this  part  into  as  fantastic 
and  uneven  a  surface  as  the  Black  Rocks  of  Derbyshire,  the  gaps  so  filled  up 
by  furze,  and  hazel,  and  yellow  heath,  and  the  rugged  sides  so  covered  with 
mosses,  violet-roots,  and  hyacinths,  that  the  right  track  might  very  easily  be 
lost  if  you  were  not  acquainted  with  every  nook,  and  corner,  and  forest- 
path,  as  Strathmore  had  been  from  his  childhood.  He  walked  onward,  look- 
ing about  him;  for  he  thought  it  possible  that  Erroll  might  have  missed  the 
right  pathr  and  that  he  might  fall  in  with  him  as  he  passed  round  through  the 
Euston  Coppice  homewards.  Bertie  Erroll  was  the  solitary  person  whom 
Strathmore  could  ever  have  been  said  to  have  loved.  His  attachment  was 
very  difficult  to  rouse;  he  cared  for  very  few  people,  and,  in  the  world,  every- 
body, especially  pretty  and  romantic  women,  called  him  without  any  heart, 
perhaps  without  any  feeling.  It  was  true  that  he  had  never  lost  his  head 
after  any  woman;  he  had  had  an  intrigue  with  this  one,  a  liaison  with  that,  but 
loved  them  he  had  not;  his  indifference  was  no  affectation,  and  his  vaunted 
panoply  no  pretence;  the  Strathmores  had  always  better  liked  State  plot 
and  subtle  power  than  the  women  whose  odorous  tresses  had  swept  over 
their  Milan  corslets,  and  whose  golden  heads  had  been  pillowed  on  their 
breasts.  To  Bertie  Erroll,  Strathmore  bore,  however,  a  much  deeper  attach- 
ment than  women  had  ever  won  from  him — the  attachment  of  a  nature  that 
gives  both  love  and  friendship  very  rarely;  but,  when  it  gives  either,  gives  in- 
stantly, blindly,  and  trustingly;  the  nature  that  had  always  been  characteristic 
of  the  "  swift,  silent  Strathmores,"  as  the  alliteration  of  cradle  chronicles 
and  provincial  legends  nicknamed  the  race  that  had  reigned  at  White  Ladies 
since  Hastings.  The  friendship  between  them  was  the  friendship  closer 
than  brotherhood  of  dead  Greece  and  old  Judea — the  bright  truthfulness,  the 
soft  laziness,  the  candor,  the  dash,  the  nerve,  the  hundred  attractive,  attachable 
qualities  of  Erroll's  character,  endeared  him  to  Strathmore  by  that  strange 
force  of  contrast  that  has  so  odd  a  spell  sometimes  in  friendship  as  in  love; 
and  the  bond  between  them  was  as  close  and  firmly  riven  as  a  clasp  of 
steel.  They  never  spoke  of  their  friendship  hardly;  it  was  not  the  way  of 
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either  of  them;  it  is  only  your  loving  women  who  lavish  eternal  vows,  and 
press  soft  kisses  on  each  other's  cheeks,  and  swear  they  cannot  live  apart 
over  their  pre-prandial  cup  of  Souchong,  to— slander  each  other  suavely  behind 
their  fans  an  hour  afterwards,  and  sigh  away  their  bosom-darling's  honor  with 
a  whisper !  They  rarely  spoke  of  it;  but  they  had  a  friendship  for  one  another 
passing  the  love  of  women,  and  they  relied  on  it  as  men  rely  on  their  own 
honor  as  silently  and  as  secretly.  Once,  when  they  were  together  in  Scinde, 
having  both  gone  thither  on  a  hunting  trip  to  the  big-game  districts  for  a  change 
one  autumn,  to  bring  home  tiger-skins  and  try  pig-sticking,  a  tigress  sprang 
out  on  them  as  they  strolled  along  through  the  jungle— sprang  out  to  alight 
with  grip  and  fang,  upon  Strathmore,  who  neither  heard  nor  saw  her,  as  it 
chanced.  But  before  she  could  be  upon  her  victim,  Erroll  threw  himself  before 
him,  and  catching  the  beast  by  her  throat  as  she  rose  in  the  air  to  her  leap, 
held  her  off  at  arm's  length,  and  fell  with  her,  holding  her  down  by  main  force, 
while  she  tore  and  gored  him  in  the  struggle — a  struggle  that  lasted  till  Strath- 
more  had  time  to  reload  his  gun,  and  send  a  ball  through  her  brain;  a  long 
time,  let  me  tell  you,  though  but  a  few  short  seconds  in  actual  duration,  to  hold 
down  and  to  wrestle  in  the  grip  of  a  tigress  of  Scinde.  "  You  would  have  done  the 
same  for  me,  my  dear  old  fellow,"  said  Erroll  quietly  and  lazily,  as  his  eyes  closed 
and  he  fainted  away  from  the  loss  of  blood.  And  that  was  all  he  would  vouch- 
safe to  say  or  hear  said  about  the  matter.  He  had  risked  his  life  to  save 
Strathmore's;  he  knew  Strathmore  would  have  acted  precisely  the  same  for  him. 
It  was  a  type  of  the  quality  and  of  the  character  of  their  friendship. 

The  evening  shadows  were  slanting  across  the  sward,  while  the  squirrels  ran 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  the  chestnuts  lying  on  the  moss  turned  to  gold  in 
the  western  sun,  as  Strathmore  walked  along  through  the  Hurst  Wood  with  a 
couple  of  beagles  following  in  his  track.  See  Erroll  he  did  not,  and  he  won- 
dered where  the  deuce  he  had  gone;  if  he  had  been  absolutely  after  the  rabbits 
he  would  have  taken  some  of  the  men  or  the  dogs,  at  the  least,  with  him;  and  it 
was  odd  he  had  chosen  that  night  in  especial  to  be  belated,  as  among  the 
people  coming  to  dine  at  White  Ladies  in  an  hour's  time  was  Lady  Milli- 
cent  Clinton,  a  beautiful  blonde,  tantalizing,  imperious,  and  bewitch- 
ing to  the  highest  degree,  whom  Erroll  had  watched  for  at  Flirtation  Corner, 
left  the  coulisses  for  at  the  opera,  bought  guinea  cups  of  Souchong  for  at 
bazaars,  and  dedicated  himself  to  generally,  throughout  the  past  season.  He 
walked  onwards,  flushing  the  pheasants  with  his  step,  and  startling  the  gray 
herons  as  he  passed  the  pools,  till  they  rose  at  the  bark  of  the  dogs  and  sailed 
majestically  away  in  the  sunny  silent  air.  At  last,  as  he  went  along  the  con- 
fines of  the  deer-park,  towards  the  entrance  of  a  long  elm-walk,  half  lane,  half 
avenue,  that  led  round  towards  the  Abbey,  a  spaniel  bustled  out  of  the  brush- 
wood near  and  leaped  upon  him;  it  was  one  of  his  own  dogs,  a  water-spaniel 
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that  Erroll  had  whistled  to  him,  and  brought  with  them  that  morning.  "  Hallo, 
Marquis  !  where  is  he,  old  fellow  ? "  said  Strathmore,  as  he  stooped  and  patted 
the  dog.  Marquis  understood  the  question,  shook  his  long  ears  that  were  drip- 
ping with  water  from  his  chase  of  a  wild  duck,  looked  vivaciously  intelligent 
and  specially  important,  and  ran  onwards,  turning  back  now  and  then  to  see 
that  he  was  followed.  No  detective  from  Scotland-yard  could  have  better  done 
his  duty.  As  Strathmore  looked  to  watch  where  the  dog  ran,  he  saw  standing 
in  the  deep  shadow  flung  by  the  trees,  across  the  walk,  leaning  over  a  gate 
against  which  his  gnn  was  resting,  and  talking  to  a  woman,  Bertie  Erroll — in 
quest  of  other  game  than  the  rabbits.  He  was  at  some  distance  from  Strath- 
more, almost  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue;  across  which  broad  lines  of  yellow 
light  fell  through  the  trunks  of  the  trees  from  the  sunset,  where  the  elm-boughs 
meeting  above  head,  thick  with  luxuriant  leaf,  threw  checkered  shadows  on  the 
turf  below.  He  was  leaning  down  over  the  stile  which  led  into  a  bridle-path 
that  wound  up  to  the  church  a  mile  or  so  beyond,  and  was  talking  earnestly  to 
his  companion,  who  stood  on  the  other  side,  and  who,  even  at  that  distance, 
made  a  charming  picture,  much  such  a  one  as  Aline,  when  Boufflers  toyed  with 
her  at  the  woodland  brook  under  the  forest  of  Lorraine,  with  the  butterflies 
fluttering  above  her  head,  and  the  wild  flowers  hanging  in  her  childish  hands. 
She  stood  on  the  lower  step  of  the  stile,  so  that  as  she  reached  upwards  one  of 
her  arms  was  wound  about  his  neck;  her  face,  soft,  youthful,  and  fair,  was 
lilted  to  his  own,  as  his  hand  lingered  on  her  brow,  pushing  back  from  it  the 
shining  waves  of  hair,  while  she  nestled  closely  to  him  as  a  bird  to  the  one  who 
caresses  it,  as  a  spaniel  to  the  master  it  follows.  It  was  a  scene  to  be  inter- 
preted at  a  glance,  that  golden  sunset  hour  under  the  shadow  of  the  elms — and 
in  those  hours  who  remembers  that  the  sun  will  set,  leaving  the  dank  dews  of 
night  to  brood  where  its  beams  have  fallen;  that  the  foliage  above  us  will  drop 
off  sere  and  withered  like  the  "  dark  brown  years  "  of  Ossian,  into  which  we 
must  enter  and  dwell;  that  in  the  grasses  the  asp  is  curling,  that  in  the  west 
the  clouds  are  drooping?  None  remember,  mes  amis  !  neither  did  those  who 
lingered  then  beneath  the  elms  before  the  sun  went  down. 

"  That's  his  game  !  By  George  !  I  thought  it  was  odd  if  the  rabbits  alone 
made  him  too  late  for  dinner  !  I  wonder  how  many  he  has 'shot  in  the  coppice. 
Poor  Lady  Millicent !  she  would  die  of  mortification  and  pique,"  thought 
Strathmore,  as  he  looked  up  the  elm-walk  at  its  crossed  light  and  shade,  with 
a  smile  in  which  there  was  a  dash  of  contempt.  He  had  been  loved  by  women 
who  might  well  have  claimed  to  haunt  his  memory;  proud,  peerless  beauties, 
who  might  well  have  looked  to  rouse  the  swift  imperious  passion  which,  when 
they  loved — that  unloving  race  ! — the  love  of  the  Strathmores  had  ever  been; 
but  he  had  cared  for  none  of  them,  and  this  wasting  of  hours,  this  ceaseless 
adoration  of  women,  this  worshipping  of  a  mistress's  eyebrow,  was  incompre- 
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hensible  and  somewhat  contemptible  in  his  sight.  He  never  was  so  near  losing 
patience  with  Erroll  as  when  he  came  en  evidence  with  the  perpetual  gallantries, 
the  never-ending,  ever-changing  grandes  passions,  as  easily  lit  as  cigars  and  as 
quickly  thrown  aside,  that  were  the  characteristic  of  the  Sabreur,  and  his  best- 
beloved  pursuit.  Strathmore  would  as  soon  have  understood  consuming  his 
time  in  constantly  blowing  soap-bubbles,  like  Hawthorne's  hero  of  the  Seven 
Gables  !  and  he  looked  now  with  a  certain  disdainful  amusement  at  them  where 
they  stood,  while  Erroll  stooped  down  so  that  his  moustaches  almost  brushed 
the  woman's  brow,  and  she  leaned  forward  so  that  her  head  uncovered  to  the 
sun  that  played  upon  the  auburn  ripples  of  her  hair,  rested  against  his  arm. 
Then,  unseen  himself,  he  turned,  and  making  the  spaniel  quiet  with  a  sign, 
crossed  the  avenue,  and  went  along  beside  the  sunken  fence  of  the  deer-park 
by  another  route  homeward,  so  that  he  should  neither  spy  upon  not  interrupt 
them. 

Such  game  was  Erroll's  especial  sport,  if  he  found  it  on  the  lands  of  White 
Ladies  he  was  fully  welcome  to  the  preserves  undisputed.  Strathmore  did  not 
envy  him  either  the  small  amusement  of  slaying,  or  the  inevitable  trouble  of 
the  game  when  slain.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  on,  as  he  crossed  the  lawns 
that  lay  in  front  of  the  Abbey,  while  the  chimes  of  the  bells  were  ringing  the 
curfew  with  low  mellow  chants  and  carillons,  he  heard  a  step  behind  him,  and 
as  he  turned  faced  Erroll,  who  came  along  smoking,  with  Marquis  at  his 
heels,  and  blandly  unconscious  that  he  had  been  seen  in  his  tete-a-tete  under 
the  elms. 

"  Had  good  sport  in  the  coppice,  mon  cher  ?  What  did  you  mean  by  giving 
us  the  slip  like  this  ?  "  said  Strathmore,  as  he  swung  round  and  waited  for  him. 

"Pretty  good;  rabbits  were  rather  shy,"  answered  Erroll,  with  the  Manilla 
between  his  lips,  and  the  most  tranquil  air  of  innocence  that  the  human  coun- 
tenance ever  wore. 

"  But  la  belle  wasn't !    Taint  mieux  !  you  seemed  very  good  friends-  is  she 

an  old  acquaintance  or  a  new  ?    Is  the  game  in  the  bag  or  only  marked;  hit 

flushed  ?  I  expect  the  whole  story  in  the  smoking-room  to-night  !" 

A  certain  dash  of  annoyance  and  discomfiture  went  over  Erroll's  face  for  a 
moment,  but  he  laughed  as  he  broke  the  ash  of  his  cigar  against  the  gray  stone 
of  the  cloisters  under  which  they  were  passing: 

"  Hang  you  !  where  did  you  see  me  ?" 

"Where  you  were  very  plainly  to  be  seen  !  If  you  make  open-air  rendez- 
vous, tres  cher,  you  must  be  prepared  for  spectators.  Who  is  she?  If  the 
game's  been  found  on  my  lands,  I  think  it  is  fair  I  should  have  an  account  of  it 
Is  she  an  old  love  or  a  new  ? " 

"Not  new,"  laughed  the  Sabreur,  pulling  his  velvet  Glengarry  over  his 
orehead,  to  keep  the  sunset  glare  out  of  his  eyes. 
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"  .AW  new  !  I  thought  you  gave  no  more  thought  to  old  loves  than  to  old 
gloves — the  gloss  off  both,  both  go  to  the  devil  !  I  suppose  you  found  her  up 
last  Autumn,  when  you  were  down  here  in  my  place.  I  was  in  the  East,  so  I 
am  not  responsible  for  what  happened.  You  might  have  told  me,  my  dear 
fellow;  /shouldn't  have  rivalled  you;  pretty  paysannes  never  had  any  attraction 
for  me;  I  like  the  tourneure  of  the  world,  not  the  odor  of  the  dairy.  Give  me 
grace  and  wit,  not  rosy  cheeks  and  fingers  fresh  from  the  churn  and  the  hencoop; 
the  perfume  of  frangipane,  not  of  the  farm-yard.  Petrarch  might  adore  a 
miller's  wife — ce  rfest  pas  selon  moi — and  I  think  the  flour  must  have  made 
Laura's  chiome  d'oro,  look  dusty:  I  never  took  a  mistress  from  my  tenantry  ! 
Who  is  she  Erroll  ? " 

Erroll  took  the  Manilla  out  of  his  mouth,  sent  a  puff  from  it  into  the  air, 
and  turned  to  Strathmore  with  his  gay,  insouciant  laugh,  clear  as  a  bell  and 
sweet  as  a  girl's,  that  had  so  much  youth  in  it: 

"  I'll  tell  you  some  other  time.  Old  story,  you  know,  nothing  new  in  it. 
We'ie  all  fools  about  women,  and  she's  sweetly  pretty,  poor  little  thing!  beats 
any  of  those  we  shall  have  to-night  hollow,  Lady  Millicent  and  all  of  'em!  " 

Strathmore  raised  his  eyebrows  and  stroked  his  moustaches: 

"An  old\o\Q\  and  you're  as  enthusiastic  as  that?  What  must  you  have 
been  in  the  beginning!  Thank  Heaven  I  was  not  here.  Poor  Lady  Millicent! 
sal  volatile  by  the  gallon  would  never  restore  her  if  she  knew  a  young  provin- 
cial, smelling  of  the  hayfield,  with  a  set  of  cherry  ribbons  for  a  Sunday,  and  a 
week-day  aroma  of  the  cowshed  (if  not  the  pigsty),  was  said  by  the  difficile 
Sabreur  to  beat  her  hollow! — and  she  a  Court  beauty  and  a  Lady  in  Waiting! 
So  much  for  taste!  " 

"Pigsty?  Cowshed  ?  You  didn't  see  her  just  now,  Cecil;  you  couldn't!  " 
broke  in  the  Sabreur,  disgusted. 

"  I  saw  a  woman,  my  dear  Erroll,  c'etait  assez;  she  was  your  property,  and 
I  noticed  no  more." 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  suppose  me  such  a  Goth  that  I  should  fall  in  love 
with  a  dairymaid,  Strath!  "  said  Erroll,  plaintively.  "  She's  nothing  of  that 
sort — nothing,  I  give  you  my  honor!  Let  me  clear  my  character,  pray. 
Should  I  love  a  '  Phillis  in  a  hazel-bower? '  I  hate  cobwebs,  dew,  and  earwigs; 
and  I  can't  bear  a  coarse  color  for  a  woman!  I  say,  Strathmore,  don't  let  out 
anything  about  it,  though,  will  you  ?  Don't  tell  the  other  fellows;  there's  no 
object,  and  they'd  only " 

"  Chaff  you  ?     Exactly  !  " 

"  No  !  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  chaff,"  said  Erroll,  meditatively,  with  his 
Manilla  in  his  mouth,  drawing  his  Glengarry  over  his  eyes.  "  It's  only  boys 
who  mind  chaff,  we  don't.  But  they  might  get  hunting  her  out,  you  see — 
would,  I  daresay,  /  should  in  their  place — and  I  don't  want  that.  I  wish  to 
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keep  the  thing  quiet.  I  have  managed  to  do  it  hitherto;  and  she  would  cut  up 
as  rough  at  insult  as  Lady  Millicent  herself;  you  understand  ?  " 

"Not  very  clearly;  but  it  doesn't  matter;  one  doesn't  look  for  perspicuity 
in  love  intrigues — nor  for  reason." 

"  Hang  you  !  you  know  what  I  mean,"  murmured  the  Sabreur,  lazily. 

"  You  mean,  you  don't  want  me  to  tell  of  your  tete-a-tete,  and  set  the  men 
on  to  badger  you  about  it  when  the  women  are  gone  ?  Very  well  !  I'm  silent 
as  the  dead  !  "  laughed  Strqthmore.  "  What  a  wicked  dog  you  are,  Bertie,  on 
my  word,  though.  Country  air  ought  to  purify  your  morals;  one  naturally  sins 
in  cities,  but " 

"  Inevitably  sins  in  villages  !  Just  so,  one's  nothing  else  to  do  !  In  town 
one  sins  from  sociability;  in  the  country,  from  solitariness — a  safe  indication 
that  the  soft  sins  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  one's  existence  everywhere, 
and  shouldn't  be  resisted  !  "  said  the  Sabreur,  with  a  yawn. 

"  Admirable  theory  ! — developed  in  practice,  too,  by  its  preacher,  which 
can't  be  said  of  all  precepts  !  Arcadia  and  the  Rue  Breda  have  more  in  com- 
mon than  one  generally  fancied  then;  but  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you'd  have 
taken  to  provincial  amourettes,  Sabreur  !  However,  failing  hot- house  fruits,  I 
suppose  you  take  a  turn  at  blackberries.  What  an  odd  state  of  existence  it 
must  be,  not  to  be  able  to  live  twenty-four  hours  without  finding  some  woman's 
eyes  to  look  into  !  " 

"  Very  natural,  I  think  ! — when  women's  eyes  are  the  pleasantest  mirrors 
there  are,  and  framed  on  purpose  for  us.  You  were  never  in  love  in  your  life, 
Strath." 

"  I  was  never  the  fool  of  a  woman,  if  you  mean  that." 

"  You've  brought  over  a  prima  donna,  because,  in  a  cold  sort  of  way,  you 
thought  her  a  handsome  Roman,"  went  on  the  Sabreur,  disdaining  the  interrup- 
tion— "  or  you've  taken  up  the  Montolieu,  because  she  made  a  dead-set  at  you 
— and  because  one  has  a  Montolieu  as  naturally  as  one  has  a  cigar-case  or  a 
pair  of  slippers — or  you've  made  love  to  some  grande  dame  because  it  answered 
a  political  purpose,  and  advanced  a  finesse  to  be  in  her  boudoir  when  everybody 
else  was  shut  out  of  it;  but  as  for  love — you  know  nothing  about  it  ! " 

Strathmore  laughed: 

"I  know  as  much  as  any  wise  man  knows.  I  know  just  as  much  as  flavors 
life — any  more  disturbs  it.  I  like  a  woman  for  her  beauty,  but  I  should  be 
particularly  sorry  to  sup  in  raptures  off  a  single  smile,  to  tie  my  hands  with  a 
golden  hair,  and  to  go  mad  after  the  shape  of  an  ankle,  as  you  do  with  a  dozen 
divinities  in  as  many  months.  A  week  or  two  ago  you  were  wild  about  the 
Clinton,  who  is  worth  looking  at,  I  grant  you,  and  now,  I  daresay,  you've  lost 
your  head  just  as  completely  for  little  Phillis  yonder,  with  her  hands  in  the 
butter  !  My  dear  Bertie,  it's  positively  inexplicable  to  me;  I  can  fancy  your 
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kissing  the  lips,  if  they're  pretty  ones,  of  all  those  goddesses,  but  I  can't  possi- 
bly understand  your  caring  about  the  goddesses  themselves  !  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  ! — and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  suppose  I'm  in  love 
with  a  human  churn  !  Hands  in  the  butter;  what  an  idea  !  "  murmured  the 
Sabreur,  disgusted. 

"  Well  !  it  must  be  a  cabbage-rose  this  time,  conservatory  ones  don't  grow 
about  the  home  farms.  Or  if  it  isn't " 

Strathmore  stopped,  struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  swung  round,  as 
they  walked  under  the  cloisters,  his  face  as  he  turned  to  Erroll  softening  with 
that  rare  smile  which  took  from  it  all  that  was  cold,  dark,  and  dangerous  in 
its  physiognomy,  and  gave  it  a  generous  and  almost  tender  warmth — a  warmth 
that  as  yet  no  woman  had  had  the  magic  to  waken  there.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
Erroll's  shoulder  with  the  old  familiar  gesture  of  their  Eton  days,  as  they  came 
out  of  the  aisles  of  the  cloisters  on  to  the  lawn  that  stretched  smooth  and  sunny 
before  an  antique  gray  terrace,  with  broad  flights  of  steps  hung  with  ivy 
looking  down  on  to  thick  avenues  and  long  glades  of  trees,  like  the  terrace  at 
Haddon,  where  Dorothy  Vernon  fled  in  the  summer  moonlight  to  the  love  of 
John  Manners. 

"  Erroll,  I  say,  it  is  no  entanglement,  no  annoyance,  is  it,  this  affair  of 
yours  ?  " 

Erroll  threw  his  cigar  away,  shook  his  head,  and  laughed: 

"Not  in  the  least;  except — that  my  conscience  smites  me  a  little  for  it 
sometimes.  That's  all!" 

Strathmore's  hand  rested  still  on  his  shoulder,  lying  there  in  the  safe,  cord- 
ial grasp  of  a  friendship  warm  as  the  friendship  of  David  for  Jonathan: 

'•'•Conscience!  How  exceptional  you  are!  The  word's  out  of  all  modern 
dictionaries,  and  rococo  from  use.  But  what  I  meant  was,  if  you  had  any  diffi- 
culty of  any  kind — if  you  need  to  shake  yourself  free  from  any  embarrass- 
ments— you  would  keep  to  your  promise  and  let  me  serve  you  in  all  ways. 
Remember,  old  fellow,  you  gave  me  your  word." 

He  meant  that  Erroll  would  let  him  assist  him  more  substantially  than  by 
advice.  The  Sabreur  was  a  cadet  d'un  cadet,  a  man  about  town,  with  little 
more  to  float  him  than  a  good  name  and  a  fashionable  reputation,  lucky  Baden 
"coups"  and  dashed-off  magazine  articles;  his  debts  were  heavy  sometimes,  his 
embarrassments  not  a  few,  though  on  his  gay,  sunny  nature  they  never  weighed 
long;  he  was,  very  literally,  a  "  beggared  gentleman,"  though  his  beggary  was 
as  joyous  and  insouciant  a  Bohemianism  as  might  be;  and  well  off  himself, 
Strathmore,  who  was  generous  to  an  extreme,  and  ascetically  indifferent  to 
riches  as  I've  said,  had  always  pressed  him,  and  sometimes  though  generally 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  compelled  him  to  accept  his  aid  without  bond  or 
payment 
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His  hand  lay  on  Erroll's  shoulder  where  they  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ter- 
race steps  and  the  light  from  the  west  fell  full  upon  his  face  as  Strathmore 
looked  at  him-it  was  so  frank,  so  glad,  with  a  smile  as  bright  as  a  girl's  upon 
it,  that  many  years  afterwards  Strathmore  saw  it  in  memory  fresh  as  though 
beheld  but  yesterday. 

«  Dear  old  fellow!  I  know  you  would  I  //I  needed,  I  would  ask  you  as 
freely  as  though  you  were  my  brother;  "  and  Erroll's  voice  was  rich  and  full 
as  he  spoke,  like  the  voice  of  a  woman  when  she  speaks  of  or  to  that  which 
she  loves:  then  he  laughed,  and  curled  a  loose  leaf  round  his  Manilla.  "  But 
there's  no  need  here;  7'm  not  the  sufferer.  They  are  not  panther  griff es,  like 
your  Montolieu's  or  La  Julia's,  confound  her!  /play  the  tiger  part  if  there 
be  one  in  the  duo.  I  say,  Strathmore,  what  a  confounded  bore  your  going  off 
to  Servia— Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  where  is  it  ?  Won't  Prince  Michel  wait  ?  " 

"  Prince  Michel  would  willingly  wait  till  doomsday  rather  than  see  me,  but 
England  won't.  It  is  a  bore;  I  didn't  want  to  leave  till  over  the  ist;  however, 
diplomatic  oblige  !  and  there'll  be  a  good  deal  of  finesse  wanted.  It  is  an  errand 
quite  to  my  taste." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  see  this  adorable  Vavasour  and  Vaux  beauty  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Do  try  ! " 

"  And  report  her  to  you,  as  game  worth  your  coming  over  to  mark  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be?  Your paysanne won't  hold  her  ground  long  against  the 
Peeress,  if  she's  only  a  tithe  of  what  Rokeby  says.  I  will  make  note  for  you 
accurately  //  I  see  her;  and  I  may  come  back  through  Paris  in  the  spring. 
The  deuce  !  it's  getting  very  late.  Those  people  will  all  be  here  before  we  are 
dressed  for  dinner,"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  crossed  the  terrace,  entered  the 
house,  and  went  up  to  his  dressing-room  that  was  over  the  billiard-room,  and 
looked  out  across  the  pleasaunce  and  the  deer-park  they  lay  beyond. 

Lady  Millicent  came,  haughty,  lovely,  and  .bewitching,  with  the  Harewood 
people  and  several  others,  to  dinner  that  night  at  White  Ladies,  in  the  great 
dining-hall  that  had  been  the  refectory  of  the  old  Dominicans.  Where  travel- 
worn  pilgrims  and  serge-clothed  palmers,  footsore  and  bronzed  by  Eastern 
suns,  had  sat  and  supped,  telling  of  miracles  of  Loretto  or  persecutions  from 
the  Moslem  to  the  listening  brethren;  pretty  women  with  diamonds  glancing  in 
their  hair,  and  smiles  brightening  in  their  languid,  lustrous  eyes,  sat  at  the 
table,  covered  with  gold  plate  and  Bohemian  glass  and  delicate  Sevres,  with  rich 
fruits  and  brilliant  exotics,  and  Parian  figures  holding  up  baskets  odorous  with 
summer  blossom,  while  the  wines  sparkled  pink  and  golden  in  their  carafes, 
and  flushed  to  warm,  ruby  tints  in  the  silver  claret-jugs.  Where  the  white 
robes  of  the  Dominicans  had  swept,  the  perfumed  laces  and  silks  of  their  trail- 
ing dresses  as  noiselessly  moved;  where  the  Latin  chant  of  the  Salutaris 
Hostia  had  risen  and  swelled,  the  low  laugh  of  their  musical  voices  echoed; 
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where  the  incense  had  floated  in  purple  clouds,  the  bouquet  of  Burgundies  and  the 
perfume  of  Millefleurs  scented  the  air;  where  the  silent  monks  had  sat  and 
broken  black  bread  in  the  monarchical  gloom  of  their  woodland  Abbey,  Lady 
Millicent  and  her  sisters  flirted  and  smiled,  and  blushed  the  bloom  off  a  hot- 
house grape,  and  trifled  with  the  wing  of  an  ortolan,  while  the  light  flashed 
azure-bright  in  their  sapphires,  and  the  opals  gleamed  in  their  bosom.  Le  Roi 
est  mort.  Vive  le  Roi  !  So  To-day  succeeds  to  Yesterday,  and  the  dead  are 
supplanted  and  the  past  is  forgot !  Where  the  viaticum  last  night  was  admin- 
istered to  the  dying,  the  laugh  of  trie  living  echoes  gaily  this  morning,  and  in 
its  turn  the  laugh  will  die  off  the  air,  and  the  chant  of  the  tomb  will  come 
round  again.  Such  is  life  and  such  is  death,  and  the  two  are  ever  fused  together 
and  twisted  in  one  inseparable  cord,  the  white  line  running  with  the  black,  side 
by  side,  crossed  and  recrossed,  following  each  other  as  the  night  the  day  ! 

"  You  incorrigible  fellow,  what  would  your  wood-nymph  have  said  to  you, 
if  she'd  seen  you  making  such  desperate  love  to  Lady  Millicent  to  night  ? "  said 
Strathmore,  as  he  and  Erroll  passed  down  the  corridor  to  the  smoking-room,  as 
the  last  roll  of  the  carriages  echoed  down  the  avenue. 

"  The  devil!  "  laughed  Erroll.  "  If  they  had  a  lorgnon  long  enough  to  let 
them  see  any  of  us  when  we're  away  from  them,  the  tamest  Griseldis  would 
have  little  to  say  to  us  when  we  went  back  to  her!  Those  poor  women!  they're 
shockingly  cheated." 

"  They  have  their  revenge,  mon  cher.  If  we're  their  first  instructors  in 
mischief,  they  take  to  the  lesson  very  kindly,  and  improve  on  it  fast  enough!  " 
laughed  Strathmore.  "  If  M.  son  Mari  deceive  Lucretia,  Lucretia  soon  turns 
the  tables,  and  dupes  her  lord.  They  are  quits  with  us,  and  don't  want  any 
pity..  I  wish  your  luckless  wood-nymph  had  seen  you  go  on  with  the  Clinton 
to-night!  I  am  curious  really  to  know  how  you  get  up  the  steam  fresh  every 
time;  now  with  a  duchess,  and  now  with  a  dairy-maid,  now  with  a  blonde,  and 
now  with  a  brune  !  " 

"  Afin  de  varier  les  couleurs  ! " 

quoted  Erroll,  appropriately,  wrapping  about  him  his  seed-pearl  broidered  and 
sable-lined  dressing-gown,  dainty  and  lovely  enough  for  Lady  Millicent's  wear. 

"  Caramba  !  "  broke  in  Strathmore.  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  punish  your 
inconstancy  by  betraying  your  incognita.  Such  a  monoply  of  the  wild  game 
and  the  tame  birds  at  once  isn't  fair.  I'll  tell  Danvers  the  whereabouts  of  your 
preserves." 

"  No,  no  !  Don't !  there's  a  good  fellow,"  interrupted  Erroll,  quickly. 
"  You  see — it  would  only  bother  one — and " 

Strathmore  laughed  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  smoking-room,  and  a  flood 
of  warm  light  streamed  out  from  within: 
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«We  don't  like  poaching  in  neglected  preserves  even  !  I  understand,  my 
dear  fellow.  Bag  your  big  game  and  your  small,  make  love  to  your  Court 
belle  and  your  country  girl  both  at  once,  and  just  as  you  like  !  /  won  t  se 
the  beaters  after  either.  Have  I  not  said  I'll  be  silent  as  death?  Entrez  ! 
Bah !  there  is  Phil  smoking  those  wretched  musk-scented  cigarettes  again;  they 
are  only  fit  for  Lady  Georgie  or  Eulalie  Papellori.  What  taste,  when  there  are 
my  Havannas  and  cheroots  !  " 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE   VIGIL   OF   ST.  JOHN. 

IT  was  the  vigil  of  St.  John  in  Prague.     The  stars  were  coming  out  one  by 
one  in  the  clear  violet  skies,  that  were  still  yellow  in  the  west  with  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun;  and  the  dews  of  the  evening  were  moist  upon  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  Lorenziberge  and  the  vineyards  of  Anlagen,  encircling  the  city 
with  their  fresh  green  zone.     The  lights  already  lit  upon  the  bridges  were  mir- 
rored in  the  waters  of  the  Moldau,  or  the  Veltava,  as  it  is  called  by  its  softer 
Czeschen  name,  that  ran  like  a  broad  smooth  silver  band  beneath  their  arches; 
and  the  glare  from  the  western  skies  fell  on  the  gilt  crosses    of  the  Teyn 
church,  making  them  blaze  and  sparkle  with  fairy  brilliance,  while  the  mosque- 
like  spires  of  a  thousand  towers  stood  out  clear  and  delicate  as  fairy  handiwork 
in  the  warm  golden  haze,  as  the  measured  chant  of  litanies,  sung  by  gathered 
multitudes,  rose  and  fell  with  slow  sonorous  rhythm  on  the  hush  of  the  coming 
night.     For  many  nights  and  days  before,  the  hum  of  collecting  people  and 
the  weary  tramp  of  tired  feet  had  been  heard  throughout  the  city,  as  pilgrims 
and  devotees  of  every  stock  and  province  had  flocked  far  and  near,  from  wild 
Silesian  forests,  from  remote  Bavarian  mountains,  from  Saxon  hamlets  buried 
in  their  pine  woods,  and  charcoal-burners'  chalets  in   Moldavian   wilds,    and 
Czeschen  homesteads  nestled  in  their  cherry  orchards,  to  the  great  Festival  of 
Holy  Johannes  of  Nepomiik,  at  whose  most  sainted  martyrdom,  as  Legend  and 
Church  record,  five  stars  arose  and  glittered  in  the  waters  where  the  Saint  sank, 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  gleamed  in  golden  radiance,  heaven-sent  witnesses 
to  innocence.     At  the  Cathedral  and  in  the  Platz,  before  the  stars  and  statue 
on  the  bridge,  and  around  the  bronze  ring  in  St.  Wenzel's  Chapel,  at  every 
smaller  shrine  and  lesser  altar  throughout  the  city,  the  dense  crowd  of  pilgrims 
knelt,  all  their  heads  bowed  down  in  prayer,  as  the  numberless  ears  of  wheat  in 
acorn-field  bend  with  one  accord  before  the  sweep  of  a  summer  breeze.     There 
is  something  oddly  touching,  pathetic,  majestic,  almost  sacred  in  the  sight  of  a 
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surging  sea  of  human  life.  What  is  it  that  is  grand  and  impressive  in  a  dense 
silent  crowd  collected  together,  no  matter  whether  that  crowd  be  a  mass  of 
troops  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  gathering  of  the  people  upon  Epsom  Downs, 
or  a  countless  assembling  of  peasants  in  Prague  on  a  Holy  day  ?  What  is  it  ? 
Taken  individually,  the  units  of  each  are  unimpressive,  grotesque,  common- 
place; a  French  guide,  an  English  touter,  a  Sclavonian  glass  engraver,  have  no 
sublimity  about  them  taken  singly,  but  in  their  aggregate  there  is  that  same 
strange,  nameless,  mournful  solemnity,  which  brought  hot,  unbidden  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  man  who,  while  the  Magi  offered  libations  to  the  manes  of  the  Ho- 
meric heroes,  sat  on  the  white  throne  at  Abydos,  looking  down  on  the  crowded 
Hellespont,  and  the  countless  thousands  that  were  gathered  by  the  shores  of  Sca- 
mander,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Mount  Ida,  while  the  sunlight  glittered  on  the 
golden  pomegranates  of  the  Immortal  Guard,  and  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
Thracians  fluttered  in  the  winds.  Perhaps,  with  him,  we  vaguely,  unwittingly, 
involuntarily  compassionate  these  vast  multitudes,  of  which  in  a  century  there 
will  not  be  one  who  has  not  been  gathered  to  his  tomb,  and  the  depth  of  the 
sadness  lends  a  sanctity  to  these  crowds,  whose  goal  is  the  grave,  which  the 
chill  and  shallow  philosophies  of  an  Artabanus  cannot  whisper  away;  for  we 
too  are  wending  thither  in  their  company;  we  too  must  turn  our  steps  from 
golden  Abydos,  and  lay  us  down  to  die  at  Salamis  ! 

It  was  the  Vigil  of  St.  John.  Pyramids  of  gas-jets  flared  up  to  the  calm 
violet  skies,  the  Five  Stars  commemorative  of  the  Saint  of  Nepomiik  glittered 
on  the  parapet  in  the  profound  silence  of  the  evening  air;  there  was  no  sound 
but  the  swelling  melodious  cadence  of  the  Latin  litanies,  chanted  by  a  million 
voices  in  solemn  and  regular  rhythm,  filling  the  night  with  music,  full,  rich, 
mournful  as  the  glorious  harmonies  that  peal  from  cathedral  choirs  at  a  mid- 
night mass;  and  an  Englishman  strolling  through  the  city  on  foot  (for  no 
carriages  are  permitted  in  the  Platz  and  Bridge  at  the  Vigil  and  Festival  of  St. 
John),  looked  down  at  the  kneeling  multitudes  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  a  smile 
that  had  perhaps  a  little  of  the  sadness  of  the  Persian  as  he  gazed  down  on  the 
^Egean,  and  more  of  natural  disdain  for  these  superstitions  before  him,  that 
were  but  type  of  the  bigotries  of  a  wider  world,  where  difference  from  him  is 
your  neighbor's  measure  of  your  difference  from  Deity,  and  where  we  are 
bidden  to  accept  our  creed,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Molinistes  they  were  bidden 
to  accept  the  Pouvoir  Prochain,  by  no  better  rule  than  that  "  il  faut  prononcer 
le  mot  des  levres  de  puer  d'etre  heretique  de  nom." 

As  he  strolled  down  Wenzel's  Platz,  in  the  centre  of  which  sprang  a  tree  of 
gas,  with  a  myriad  burning  luminous  leaves,  that  threw  their  glare  on  the  kneel- 
ing devotees,  packed  as  closely  as  sheep  in  their  pens,  as  they  bowed  in 
adoration  before  the  holy  shrines  and  chanted  the  litanies  of  St.  John;  a  car- 
riage that  had  come  into  the  square  against  all  rule — for  the  best  reason,  that 
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the  horses  had  broken  away,  frightened  at  the  music,  the  lights,  the  crowds, 
and  had  taken  their  own  way  thither,  beyond  their  driver's  power  to  pull  them 
in— dashed  down  the  Platz  at  a  headlong  gallop.  The  crowd  of  pilgrims  were 
too  densely  packed  to  have  power  to  move  to  save  themselves  by  separation  or 
by  flight;  they  fell  pele-mele  one  on  another,  the  stronger  crushing  the  weaker, 
according  to  custom  in  every  conflict,  calling  on  Jesus  and  the  Mother  of  God 
and  Holy  Johannes  to  preserve  them  from  their  fate,  shrieking,  praying,  sob- 
bing, swearing;  while  the  horses,  maddened  by  the  tumult  and  the  gas  glare, 
tore  across  the  square,  dragging  their  carriage  after  them  like  a  wicker  toy. 
Nothing  less  than  a  heavenly  interposition,  miraculously  great  as  the  Five 
Stars  of  Holy  Johannes,  could  save  the  people  in  their  path  from  death  and 
destruction;  the  carriage  rocked  and  swayed,  its  occupant  clasping  her  hands 
and  crying  piteously  for  help;  the  horses  dashed  through  the  kneeling  multi- 
tude, knocking  down  aged  men  and  sobbing  children  and  shrieking  women  in 
their  headlong  course;  the  oaths  and  prayers  and  screams  rose  loud  and  shrill, 
half  drowned  in  the  rich  sonorous  chant  of  the  litanies  from  priests  and  pil- 
grims beyond,  that  swelled  out  uninterrupted  from  every  lighted  shrine  arid 
blazing  altar. 

Death  was  imminent  for  many — death  in  the  hour  of  prayer,  death  on  the 
eve  of  glad  festivity; — the  horses,  snorting,  plunging,  flinging  the  white  foam 
from  their  nostrils,  trampled  out  a  merciless  path  through  the  close-packed 
crowd,  and  trod  down  beneath  their  hoofs  what  they  could  not  scatter  from 
their  road.  The  blaze  of  gas,  the  loud  swell  of  the  chants,  the  glitter  of  the 
altar  lights,  the  wild  tumult  and  uproar  about  them,  terrified  and  maddened 
them.  Death  was  in  their  van  and  in  their  wake  for  all  the  multitude  kneeling 
there  in  prayer;  but — as  they  neared  the  spot  where  the  Englishman  was,  who 
had  not  moved  a  yard,  but  calmly  awaited  their  approach,  he  stood  firmly 
planted,  as  though  made  of  granite,  in  their  path,  and  catching  them,  with  a 
sudden  spring,  by  their  ribbons  close  to  the  curb,  checked  them  in  full  flight 
with  a  force  that  sent  them  back  upon  their  haunches.  It  needed  what  he  had, 
an  iron  strength  and  perfect  coolness;  even  with  these  to  aid  him  it  was  a 
dangerous  risk  to  run,  for  if  they  shook  themselves  free,  the  infuriated  beasts 
would  trample  him  to  death.  They  reared  and  plunged  wildly,  flinging  the 
foam,  tinged  with  blood,  over  their  chests  and  flanks,  and  into  his  eyes,  till  it 
blinded  him  with  the  spray;  they  lifted  him  three  times  up  off  the  ground  by 
his  wrists  with  a  jerk  sufficient  to  wrench  his  arms  out  of  their  sockets,  with  a 
strain  enough  to  make  every  fibre  and  muscle  break  and  snap.  Still  he  held 
on;  they  had  met  their  master,  and  had  to  give  in  at  last;  they  were  powerless 
to  shake  off  his  grip;  and,  tired  out  at  last  with  the  contest,  they  stood  quiet, 
panting,  trembling,  passive,  fairly  broken  in,  their  heads  drooping,  their  limbs 
quivering,  blood  where  the  curbs  had  sawn  their  mouths,  mixed  with  the  snowy 
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foam  that  covered  them  from  their  loins  to  their  pasterns.  He  let  go  his  hold; 
his  face  was  very  pale,  and  perfectly  calm,  as  though  he  had  lounged  out  of  a 
ball-room;  but  his  eyes  glittered  and  gleamed  dark  with  a  swift,  dangerous 
passion — a  passion  that  was  evil.  He  stretched  his  hand  up,  without  speaking, 
to  the  coachman  for  his  whip;  the  man  stooped  down  and  gave  it  to  him,  and, 
clearing  the  crowd  wide  with  a  sign,  he  lashed  the  horses  pitilessly,  fiercely — 
lashed  them  till  the  poor  brutes,  spiritless,  powerless,  and  trembling,  stood 
shaking  like  culprits  before  their  judge.  That  merciless  punishing  done,  his 
passion  had  spent  itself;  the  horses  were  broken  down  to  the  quietness  of 
lambs,  and  might  have  been  guided  by  a  young  child;  and,  letting  go  his  hold 
on  them  again,  he  approached  the  carriage  window,  and  lifted  his  hat  as  care- 
lessly and  indifferently  as  though  he  were  bowing  to  some  acquaintance  in  the 
Ride  or  the  Pre  Catalan. 

"  Madame,  you  must  be  very  terrified,  but  I  trust  you  have  not  been  hurt  ?  " 
he  said,  in  German,  to  the  single  occupant  of  the  carriage,  who,  leaning  out, 
eagerly,  and  with  grateful  empressement,  stretched  to  him  two  delicate,  un- 
gloved, jewelled  hands. 

"  Monsieur  !  Mon  Dieu  !  how  brave  you  have  been  !  You  have  saved  my 
life — and  at  the  risk  of  your  own  !  What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  How  can  I 
thank  you  ? " 

As  the  glare  from  the  gas-pyramid  near  and  the  lights  burning  on  the  shrine 
fell  upon  her  face,  he  saw  that  it  was  one  of  rare  and  exceeding  loveliness,  and 
smiled  slightly  as  her  warm  white  hands  touched  his  own,  that  were  aching  and 
throbbing  with  pain: 

"Madame,  I  am  thanked  already — par  un  regard de  vous !  Is  there  any 
way  in  which  I  can  have  the  honor  to  assist  you  ? " 

Before  she  could  reply,  the  carriage  moved.  The  driver,  a  rough,  ill-man- 
nered Czec,  who  wasted  no  words  and  no  time,  started  off  his  trembling  horses 
afresh;  he  was  impatient  to  be  out  of  the  crowd,  that,  recovering  from  their 
terror,  were  swearing  bitterly  against  him'  in  a  hundred  guttural  dialects,  and 
screaming  vociferous,  indignant  wrath;  and  he  was  afraid,  moreover,  of  the  ar- 
rival and  the  fury  of  police  officials.  Without  awaiting  orders,  he  started  them 
off  back  again  through  the  square,  and  the  carriage  rolled  away  down  the  Platz, 
bearing  its  occupant  out  of  sight;  a  broidered  handkerchief  she  had  dropped, 
as  her  hand  met  her  deliverer's,  was  the  only  relic  left  of  her,  where  it  lay  on 
the  stones  at  his  feet.  The  pilgrims,  closing  over  the  vacant  spot  as  the  vehicle 
rolled  away,  crowded  round  the  Englishman,  who,  by  his  nerve  and  muscle, 
had  saved  two-thirds  of  them  from  imminent  death,  with  impetuous,  demon- 
strative, enthusiastic  gratitude,  the  vivacious  Sclavonians,  calling  on  the  Mother 
of  God  and  Holy  Johannes  to  bless  and  reward  him,  showering  down  on  him 
a  thousand  valedictions  in  harsh  Saxon  and  vehement  Czeschen;  the  women 
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holding  up  their  children  to  look  at  him,  and  remember  his  face,  and  pray  for 
him  forever;  the  terrified  peasants  kissing  his  clothes  in  frantic  adoration,  can- 
onizing him  then  and  there,  and  calling  down  upon  his  head  the  blessing  of  the 
whole  heavenly  roll  of  saints  and  angels'  guardian;  while  through  the  multi- 
tude ran  a  breathless  whisper,  that  their  deliverer  was  none  other  than  St.  John 
of  Nepomuk  himself,  descended  on  earth  in  human  form  to  save  and  champion 
his  faithful  people,  keeping  watch  and  prayer  at  his  Vigil  in  Prague  ! 

To  be  canonized  was  very  far  from  his  taste,  and  the  vehement  gratitude 
lavished  upon  him  was  an  infinite  bore.  The  vociferous  worship  of  the  crowds 
could  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  and,  signing  them  off  to  leave  him  a 
clear  path,  he  pushed  them  away,  and  breaking  free  from  their  eager  clamor 
with  some  difficulty,  he  walked  down  the  Platz,  striking  a  fusee  and  lighting  a 
cigar  as  he  went — an  act  that  slightly  disturbed  the  pilgrims  who  had  canonized 
him,  and  shook  their  faith  as  to  his  saintship:  Holy  Johannes  would  never  have 
smoked!  As  he  moved  from  the  spot,  he  saw  the  handkerchief  lying  at  his 
feet,  and  stooped  and  raised  it;  it  was  of  gossamer  texture,  bordered  with  deli- 
cate lace;  it  was  perfumed  with  bois-de-sandale,  and  in  the  corner,  broidered 
with  fantastic  device,  was  a  coronet  and  an  interlaced  chiffre,  whose  initials 
were  too  intricately  interwoven  for  him  to  be  at  the  pains  to  decipher  them.  It 
was  a  woman's  pretty  toy;  some  men  would  have  kept  it  en  souvenir  of  this 
Vigil  of  St.  John  when  a  face  so  marvellously  lovely  had  beamed  upon  them; 
he  was  not  one  of  those;  it  was  not  his  way.  For  a  moment  he  took  it  up  to 
thrust  it  in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat,  more  without  thought  than  from  any 
motive  in  the  action;  but  as  he  did  so  he  was  passing  a  pretty  Bohemian  glass- 
engraver,  whose  bright  black  eyes  sparkled  with  eager  longing  as  her  pretty 
brunette's  face  looked  out  from  her  yellow  hood,  and  she  saw  the  dainty, 
scented  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  He  threw  it  to  her,  dropping  the  little  gos- 
samer toy,  with  its  broidered  coronet,  into  her  bosom.  "  It  will  please  you 
better  than  me,  little  beauty,"  he  said,  carelessly,  as  he  went  on  through  the 
thickly  packed  crowd,  and  not  taking  in  return  the  caress  she  would  willingly 
have  allowed;  as  the  pilgrims  returned  to  their  prayers,  closing  over  the  vacant 
spot,  and  the  chanted  orisons,  broken  off  for  a  while,  rose  again  in  slow- 
measured  harmonies,  the  litanies  ringing  out  into  the  silent  air,  the  lights 
burning  on  the  blazing  altars,  and  the  dense  crowds  bowing  down  before 
the  shrines  throughout  the  city,  while  the  golden  cross  of  the  Teyn  church 
glittered  in  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  the  hushed  skies  brooded  in  the  twilight 
of  the  coming  night  over  the  towers  and  the  palaces,  the  river  and  the  vine- 
yards, the  lighted  altars,  and  the  frowning  fortresses  of  antique  and  historic 
Prague. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A    TITIAN    PICTURE    SEEN    BY    SUNSET-LIGHT. 

"  MOUTON  qui  reve,  are  you  thinking  of  Prague  and  of  me,  mon  ami  ? " 
A  cumbersome  Czeschen  boat  was  dropping  down  the  Moldau,  its  sails 
idly  flapping  in  the  sultry  June  night,  in  which  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring, 
while  the  mournful  music  of  some  of  the  national  lays  broke  on  the  air  from  a 
little  band  of  musicians  playing  in  the  aft  of  the  vessel,  wild,  sweet,  and 
harmonious,  as  though  they  were  the  melodies  of  legendary  Rubezahl  and  his 
Spirit  Band.  The  boat  was  chiefly  filled  with  peasantry  going  by  water  to  a 
fair  at  Auzig,  and  bright-eyed  glass-engravers,  with  yellow  or  scarlet  kerchiefs 
on  their  black-haired  heads,  were  laughing  merrily  with  each  other,  and  casting 
mischievous  glances  at  the  sailors  as  they  passed  them.  It  was  such  a  summer 
night  as  you  may  see  any  year  in  Bohemia;  the  lazy,  silent  hour  when  the  hot, 
toilsome,  blazing  day  is  sinking  into  the  warm,  still,  tranquil  night;  when  the 
peasantry  leave  their  field-work,  chanting  fragments  of  the  Niebelungenlied  or 
some  other  Sclavonic  song;  when  the  engravers  put  aside  their  little  graving- 
wheels,  and  lean  out  for  a  breath  of  air  from  their  single  window  under  the 
eaves;  when  the  cattle  wind  homeward  down  the  hill -side  paths,  and  in  the 
doorways  of  the  Gasthof,  under  the  cherry-trees,  the  gossipers  drink  their  good- 
night draughts  of  Lager  and  Bayerisches.  The  orchards  white  with  blossom, 
bowered  gaily-painted  homesteads;  the  dark  red  roofs  peeped  out  of  chalets 
half  hidden  under  hollyhocks;  the  poppy  grounds  glowed  scarlet,  catching  the 
last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun;  and  over  the  rye-fields  a  low  western  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  fir-covered  hills  as  the  vessel  floated  down  the  stream,  passing 
green  wooded  creeks,  and  pine  woods  growing  between  the  clefts  of  riven 
rocks,  and  golden  glimpses  of  hazy  distance  from  the  banks  through  which 
the  Moldau  wound  its  way. 

"  Mouton  qui  reve,  are  you  thinking  of  Prague  and  of  me,  mon  ami  ?  " 
The  voice  was  low,  and  sweet,  and  rich — that  most  excellent  thing  in  woman; 
and  the  speaker  was  worthy  the  voice,  where  she  sat  leaning  amongst  a  pile  of 
of  shawls  and  cushions  with  which  her  servant  had  covered  the  rough  bench  of 
the  boat,  as  an  Odalisque  might  have  leaned  amongst  the  couches  of  the  Oda, 
with  as  much  Eastern  grace  and  as  much  Eastern  languor.  A  blonde  aux  yeux 
noirs,  her  eyes  were  long  and  dark  and  lustrous,  with  a  dangerous  droop  of  their 
thick  curling  lashes,  but  her  skin  was  dazzling  fair,  with  a  delicate  rose  tendre 
bloom  in  her  cheeks;  the  hair  was  not  golden,  nor  auburn,  nor  blonde  cendre, 
but  what  I  have  only  seen  once  in  my  life,  the  "  yellow  hair  "  of  the  poets,  of 
Edith  the  Swan-necked,  and  of  Laura  of  Avignon;  the  lips  were  beautiful — a 
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trifle  too  full,  and  too  sensual  feminine  detractors  would  have  objected,  but 
Beranger  would  have  sung  of  them: 

pour  ma  Ifcvre  qui  les  presse, 
C'est  un  d6faut  bien  attrayant ! 

and  it  was  a  mouth  that  surely  smiled  destruction  !  It  was  a  face,  brilliant, 
tender,  marvellously  lovely  like  a  face  of  Titian  or  of  Greuze,  as  she  leant  there 
among  her  cushions,  with  a  black  veil  over  her  hair,  thrown  there  with  the  grace 
of  a  Spanish  mantilla;  and  her  white  hands  lying  on  the  rough  wooden  edge  of 
the  vessel,  with  their  rings  gleaming  in  the  sunset  glare.  Her  eyes  were  dwell- 
ing on  the  face  of  a  man  who  leant  over  the  boat -side  within  a  few  yards  of 
her,  and  who  was  looking  down  into  the  water,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
profile  turned  towards  her;  dwelling  with  curiosity,  admiration,  satisfaction. 
A  woman  appreciated  better  than  a  man  the  peculiar  and  varied  meanings  of 
that  physiognomy;  women  will  not  often  see  widely,  but  they  always  see 
microscopically;  they  cannot  analyze,  but  they  have  invaluable,  rapid  intuition. 

"It  is  a  face  of  Vandyke  !  so  much  repose,  with  so  much  passion.  I  like 
it.  It  tells  a  story,  but  a  story  whose  leaves  are  uncut,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
as  she  leaned  forwards,  touched  his  arm  with  a  branch  of  cherry-blossoms  she 
held,  and  challenged  him  with  her-  laughing  words,  "  Mouton  qui  reve  !  "  He 
turned;  he  had  not  seen  her  there  before,  though  both  had  been  on  board  some 
hours;  and  as  the  light  blow  of  the  cherry-blossoms  struck  his  arm,  scattering 
their  snowy  petals,  and  her  low,  soft  laugh  fell  on  his  ear,  he  recognized  the 
face  that  he  had  seen  a  few  days  before  in  the  gas  glare  of  the  Vigil  of  St.  John, 
whose  broidered  handkerchief  he  had  dropped  into  the  bosom  of  a  Bohemian 
peasant  girl,  instead  of  treasuring  it  en  souvenir  of  one  so  fair.  Such  a  woman 
would  have  won  courteous  welcome  and  recognition  from  a  Stagyrite  or  a 
nonogenarian;  and  he  took  the  hand  she  extended  to  him,  soft,  warm,  and 
small,  with  sapphires  and  pearls  gleaming  on  its  ungloved  fingers,  lifting  his 
hat  to  her  with  answering  words  of  gratified  acknowledgements.  He  had  not 
been  thinking  of  her,  but  Diogenes  himself  would  not  have  had  discourtesy 
enough  to  have  told  her  so;  and  of  a  summer's  evening,  dropping  down  a  river 
in  a  slow,  tedious  passage,  such  a  rencontre  to  while  away  the  time  could  not 
choose  but  be  acceptable  to  any  man. 

'« Ah,  monsieur!  "  she  said,  softly,  as  he  drew  near  to  her,  "  how  brave  you 
were  that  night.  To  dare  to  stop  those  horses  in  full  flight! — it  was  marvel- 
lous! it  was  heroic!  You  saved  my  life;  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  well  enough  ? 
—ever  show  you  half  my  gratitude  ?  " 

"Hush,  madame,  I  entreat  you!"  he  said,  with  a  .smile,  that  was  rather 
the  calm  conventional  smile  of  courtesy  than  the  warmer  one  she  was  used  to 
see  lighten  at  her  glance.  "  You  have  thanked  me  abundantly;  if  you  do  more, 
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you  will  make  me  ashamed  of  having  served  you  so  little.  Few  men  would 
not  envy  me  so  rich  a  recompense  as  lies  in  having  won  the  smallest  title  to 
your  gratitude! " 

La  blonde  aux  yeux  noirs  looked  up  at  him  searchingly  through  her  silky 
lashes,  and  laughed  a  pretty,  mocking,  airy  laugh: 

"Graceful  words!  but  are  they  meant ?" 

"  Ah,  madame! "  he  answered,  laughing,  as  he  seated  himself  beside  the 
fair  stranger,  into  whose  path  accident  had  thrown  him  so  agreeably.  "  Perhaps 
that  is  a  question  that  it  is  always  wisest  never  to  ask  concerning  any  words 
at  all!" 

"  What  an  odd  man  !  "  thought  the  lovely  Odalisque  of  the  Moldau,  letting 
her  eyes  rest  on  the  countenance  that  had  for  her,  as  it  had  for  most  women,  a 
peculiar  fascination,  while  she  laughed  again:  "Very  true!  Some  women 
will  tell  you,  monsieur,  they  do  not  like  compliments — never  believe  them;  it 
is  only  that  the  raisins  sont  verts.  I  like  flattery.  I  live  on  it  as  children  live 
on  bonbons;  if  it  is  not  sincere,  it  is  nothing  to  me,  the  blame  lies  on  the  bad 
taste  of  the  flatterers.  I  must  have  my  dragees,  and,  as  long  as  they  are  sweet, 
what  matter  whether  they  are  real  sugar  or  only  French  chalk  ? " 

"  All  offered  to  you  must  be  genuine — you  need  have  no  fear  !  "  he  answered 
her — and  he  meant  it.  As  he  looked  down  on  the  dazzling  incognita,  whose 
insouciant  freedom  had  yet  all  the  grace  and  charm  taught  by  the  breeding  of 
Courts  and  beaux  mondes,  though  critical  and  very  difficult  to  please,  he  con- 
fessed to  himself  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  more  lovely  out  of  the 
pastelles  of  La  Tour,  or  the  dreams  of  Titian,  than  this  young  and  brilliant 
creature,  found  thus  strangely  out  of  place,  and  alone,  in  a  Bohemian  boat  that 
was  carrying  a  load  of  peasant  passengers  to  Auzig  Fair  ! 

Who  could  she  be  ? — a  lady  of  rank,  laissez  faire  and  untrammelled,  amus- 
ing herself  with  the  romances  and  caprices  of  a  momentary  incognita;  a  Princess 
of  the  Tuileries,  or  of  the  Quartier  Breda;  a  Serene  Highness  of  some  Sesqui- 
pedalian-Strelitz,  sans  state  and  sans  suite;  or  a  Comtesse  sans  Chateaux 
(save  en  Espagne),  with  a  face  and  a  grace  more  fatal  to  her  prey  than  her  vin 
mosseux  and  her  skilful  ecarte  ?  As  yet  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  and  with  a 
lovely  woman  so  ungracious  an  interrogation  can  never  be  put  as  the  insolent 
question,  "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes  bent  on  her,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  setting 
behind  the  pine  woods  lit  up  her  face  and  form,  as  she  leaned  among  her 
cushions,  into  Reuben-like  richness,  with  a  bright  touch  of  Fra  Angelo  and 
Carlo  Dolce  softness  about  the  tableau. 

"  How  strangely  we  meet,  monsieur,  on  this  clumsy  little  Czeschen  boat ! 
I  came  by  water  because  the  night  was  so  warm;  and  you  came  for  the  same 
reason  ?  Ah  !  Cest  le  deslin,  monsieur  !  We  were  fated  to  meet  again." 
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" If  fate  will  always  serve  me  as  kindly  I  will  become  a  predestinarian  to- 
morrow and  go  in  leading  strings  with  blind  contentment  ! " 

God  help  us  !— how  rashly  we  say  things  in  this  world.  Long  years  after- 
wards we  remember  those  idle,  careless,  unmeant  words  gaily  uttered,  and  they 
come  back  to  us  like  the  distant  mocking  laughs  of  devils  !— devils  who  tempted 
us,  and  now  riot  in  their  work. 

"  Cest  le  destin  /"  she  said,  smiling,  her  fair  face,  with  its  luminous  eyes, 
looking  the  lovelier  for  that  beaming  coquettish  smile,  half  languid,  half 
moqueur :  "  But,  monsieur,  you  have  been  my  deliverer,  may  I  not  ask  to 
know,  who  is  it  I  have  to  thank  for  so  daring  a  rescue  as  I  owed  to  you  in 

Prague  ? " 

"  Assuredly.     My  name  is  Strathmore— Cecil  Strathmore." 

"Strathmore  !  "  she  repeated,  musingly:  "  It  is  a  very  pretty  name,  and  a 
•good  one.  Then  you  are  English,  monsieur?  And  if  so,  you  are  thinking,  of 
course,  what  a  strange  incorrect  whim  of  mine  it  is  for  me  to  be  travelling  alone 
with  only  my  maid  in  a  little  Czeschen  boat  in  the  evening  ?  You  English  are 
so  raides,  so  prudish  !" 

Strathmore  laughed,  as  he  wound  the  shawls  about  her  that  had  dropped 
aside  : 

"  The  English  are  (though  I  am  neither  of  the  two,  believe  me),  but  they 
generally  verify  Swift's  aphorism,  that  'a nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas;' 
the  chill  icing  is  only  to  conceal  dirty  water,  and  they  freeze  to  hide  what  lies 
below  !  But  may  not  I  claim  similar  confidence,  and  entreat  to  know  by  name 
one  for  whom  no  name  is  needed,  it  is  true,  to  make  one  remember  her  ? " 

She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head  in  a  denial  so  charming  that  it  was  worth 
fifty  assents  : 

".No,  I  am  travelling  incognita.  I  cannot  reveal  that  secret.  I  like  Ro- 
mance and  Caprice,  monsieur,  they  are  feminine  privileges,  and  following  them 
I  have  found  far  more  amusement  than  if  I  had  gone  in  one  beaten  track  be- 
tween two  blank  walls  of  Custom  and  Prudence.  It  may  have  made  me  ene- 
mies; but,  bah  !  who  goes  through  life  without  them  ?  " 

"None!  and  never  those  who  awaken  envy.  Dulness  and  mediocrity  may 
live  unmolested  and  unattacked,  but  people  can  never  tire  of  finding  spots  on 
the  sun  whose  brilliance  blinds  them." 

"  Never  ! "  she  answered,  with  a  naive  and  amusing  personal  appropriation  of 
his  words.  "  If  I  had  been  born  plain  like  some  poor  women,  I  should  not 
have  had  so  many  siffleurs;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  my  cldque  would  not 
have  been  so  loud  or  so  strong;  and  the  cheers  always  drown  the  hisses." 

"  You  have  had  siffleurs  ?  They  must  have  bandaged  their  eyes,  then, 
before  taking  so  ungracious  a  role  !  Surely  society  hisses  them  for  such 
atrocity  ?  "  said  Strathmore,  noticing  the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  skin  and  the 
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exquisite  contour  of  her  form,  and  thinking  to  himself:  "  The  deuce  !  she 
makes  me  talk  as  absurd  nonsense  as  the  Sabreur  !  " 

"  Of  course  it  did,  but  siffleurs  hiss  on  through  all  opposition,  you  know, 
monsieur " 

"  Because  it  pays  them  !  " 

"  No  doubt.  But  what  do  a  few  hisses  matter,  more  or  less,  as  long  as  one 
enjoys  one's-self  in  one's  youth — one's  delicious,  irrevocable  youth  ?  I  sup- 
pose if  I  live  long  enough  my  hair  will  be  white  and  my  skin  yellow,  but  I  do 
not  spoil  my  present  by  looking  into  the  future.  If  it  must  come,  let  it  take 
care  of  itself.  It  may  never  come — why  mourn  about  it  ?  Those  people  are 
brasses  who  work,  and  toil,  and  wear  away  all  their  beaux  jours,  and  live 
hardly  and  joylessly  only  to  hoard  money  to  buy  tisane,  and  nurses,  and 
crutches,  when  all  the  zest  of  existence  is  gone  from  them,  and  given  to  a  new 
generation  that  has  pushed  them  out  of  their  places  ?  Doesn't  Balzac  say,  that 
whether  one  sweeps  the  streets  with  a  broom  or  the  Tuileries  with  a  velvet  robe, 
it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  when  one  is  old;  the  salt  is  equally  out  of  the 
soup  whether  it  is  eaten  in  a  Maison  Dieu  or  in  a  ducal  chateau  ! " 

"  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  an  Epicurean  !  "  smiled  Strathmore,  as 
he  thought  to  himself,  "  who  the  deuce  can  she  be  ?  "  and  gazed  down  into  her 
soft,  laughing,  lustrous  eyes,  languid  yet  coquettish,  like  the  eyes  of  the  women 
of  Seville:  "But /do  not  hold  with  you  there,  ma  belle  inconnue;  to  me  it 
seems  that  with  years  alone  can  be  gained  what  is  worth  gaining — power.  The 
butterfly  pleasure  of  youth  can  very  well  be  spared  for  the  ambitions  that  can 
only  be  reaped  with  maturity.  A  man  has  only  become  of  real  value,  and  able 
to  grasp  real  sway,  when  he  is  near  his  grave." 

"  Ah,  for  your  sex  that  is  all  very  well,  your  youth  lasts  to  your  tomb,  but 
with  us — nous  autres  femmes  ! — with  our  beauty  flies  our  sceptre.  How  can 
we  reign  after  youth,  without  youth  ?  You  will  not  care  for  a  mistress  who  is 
wrinkled!  "  cried  the  belle  blonde,  impatiently,  the  impatience  of  a  lovely  co- 
quette incensed  to  be  contradicted:  "  So  you  think  power  the  only  thing  worth 
having  ?  Then  you  do  not  care  for  love,  monsieur,  I  presume  ?  " 

"Well!  I  must  confess,  not  much." 

It  was  rank  heresy  in  the  presence  of  so  fair  a  priestess  of  the  soft  religion, 
it  was  a  fatal  challenge  to  the  one  who  heard  it,  though  Strathmore  spoke  the 
cold,  careless,  simple  truth,  and  did  not  heed  whether  he  offended  or  piqued  a 
chance  acquaintance  of  the  hour  by  it. 

"And  yet  that  man  will  love,  fiercely,  imperiously,  bitterly,  one  day!" 
thought  the  Neriad  of  Moldau,  who,  a  stranger  to  him,  as  he  to  her,  read  his 
character  by  a  woman  of  the  world's  clairvoyante  perception,  as  he  failed  to 
read  hers  by  a  man  of  the  world's  trained  penetration.  "  For  shame!  "  she 
said,  aloud,  striking  him  a  fragrant  blow  with  her  sprigs  of  cherry-blossom. 
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«  If  you  are  heretical  enough  to  feel  so,  mon  ami,  you  should  not  be  unchival- 
ric  enough  to  say  say  so!  Your  bay-wreathes  will  be  very  barren  and  withered 
if  you  don't  weave  some  roses  with  them.  Caesar  knew  that.  So  you  admire 
age  because  it  will  give  you  power;  and  I  loathe  it  because  it  will  rob  me  of 
beauty— comme  c'est  different !  I  wonder  how  we  shall  both  meet  it!  But,  bah! 
why  talk  of  these  things  ?  The  wind  will  be  chilly,  and  the  green  leaves  brown, 
and  the  ground  frost-bound  in  six  months'  time:  but  the  butterflies  playing 
there  above  our  heads  are  too  wise  to  spoil  the  sunshine  by  remembering  the 
snows.  They  are  Epicureans;  let  us  be  so  too!  " 

To  such  a  doctrine,  expounded  by  such  lips,  it  was  impossible  to  dissent. 
The  sunset  faded,  the  purple  mists  stole  on  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  the 
west  wind  rose,  bringing  a  rich  odor  from  the  pine  forests;  the  Bohemian 
musicians,  for  a  few  coins,  sang  airs  sweet  enough  to  have  been  played  by  the 
legendary  music-demons  of  a  land  where  Mozart  rules;  the  boat  dropped 
slowly  down  the  stream  in  the  evening  twilight,  and  Strathmore  leant  over 
the  vessel's  side  talking  on  to  his  chance  acquaintance,  and  looking  down  on 
to  the  exquisite  Titian-like  picture  that  she  made,  reclining  on  her  pile  of 
cushions,  with  the  black  mantilla  of  lace  thrown  over  her  yellow  hair, 
and  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes  gleaming  softly  and  dreamily  in  the  light 
of  the  summer  stars.  He  was  singularly  critical  of  the  beauty  of  women, 
and  coldly  careless  of  their  wiles  and  charms;  yet  even  he  felt  a  vague  dreamy 
pleasure  in  floating  down  the  river  in  the  sultry  moonlit  night  thus,  with  the 
echo  of  this  sweet  silvery  voice  in  his  ear,  and  a  face  on  which  he  looked  in 
the  gloaming,  soft  as  the  music  that  lingered  on  the  silent  air.  I  don't  think 
he  would  altogether  have  found  the  voyage  wearisome  though  it  had  lasted  till 
the  dawn;  but — pardieu,  mes  freres  !  one  never  drops  long  down  any  river, 
real  or  allegorical,  with  a  smooth  current  and  Arcadian  landscapes,  under  the 
shade  of  pleasant  woodlands,  beneath  which  we  would  willingly  linger  till  sun- 
rise, but  that  we  are  safe  to  be  soon  startled  by  the  rough  grate  of  the  keel 
on  the  sand,  that  breaks  the  spell  pour  tou jours  !  It  was  so  now;  the  boat 
ground  in  a  shallow  bit  of  the  water  where  red  sunken  rocks  made  the  naviga- 
tion troublesome  for  a  vessel  so  cumbersome  and  boatmen  so  clumsy  as  were 
those  who  now  steered  it  down  the  Moldau's  course.  No  harm  was  done  that 
could  be  of  serious  account,  but  the  boat  was  stuck  hopelessly  fast  between  the 
rocks,  and  could  not  proceed  to  Auzig  that  night,  at  all  events;  while  its  pas- 
sengers had  no  choice  but  to  remain  where  they  were  till  the  sunrise,  or  to  dis- 
embark at  a  landing-place  which  was  luckily  easily  to  be  reached  by  a  plank 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shore,  where,  buried  in  the  favorite  cherry-orchards 
of  Bohemia,  with  a  gaudy  sign  swinging  under  its  dark  red  roof,  half  hidden 
in  a  profusion  of  giant  hollyhocks,  with  linden  trees  in  full  flower  before  the 
door,  and  the  pine-covered  hills  stretching  behind  it,  stood  a  little  river-side 
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Gasthof.  La  blonde  aux  yeux  nolrs,  into  whose  society  and  in  whose  protection 
he  was  thus  in  a  manner  forced,  laughed  brightly,  and  made  light  of  the  con- 
tretemps when  Strathmore  explained  it  to  her.  "  We  must  wait  here  ? — tant 
mieux  !  I  like  the  smallest  soupcon  of  an  adventure.  I  will  dine  under  those 
limes.  I  suppose  they  can  find  something  to  give  us;  but  I  must  go  on  to- 
night if  there  be  a  vehicle  procurable,"  she  said,  gaily  and  good  humoredly 
enough,  without  any  feminine  repining  or  petie  de  soi  meme,  as  she  gave  him 
her  hand  to  be  assisted  across  the  plank.  Perhaps  she  was  not  altogether 
sorry  to  be  able  to  retain  as  a  detenu  an  English  aristocrat,  with  a  face  like 
the  Vandyke  pictures;  who  was  coldly  indifferent  to  the  soft  creeds  of  which 
she  was  a  head-priestess,  and  was  a  renegade  and  disbeliever  in  their  faith. 
"Destiny  throws  us  together,  monsieur!  We  must  be  good  friends.  Dieu  le 
veut! "  she  laughed,  as  Strathmore  lifted  her  from  the  plank  on  to  the  landing 
place,  while  the  white  soft  hands  lay  in  his,  and  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the 
perfumed  hair  floated  across  him,  as  the  lace  of  her  mantilla  brushed  his  shoulder. 

"I  am  the  debtor  of  destiny,  then!  "  he  whispered,  in  answer,  noting,  as 
she  stood  by  him  in  the  starlight  the  sweet  grace  and  luxurious  outline  of  her 
perfect  form,  that  even  the  dark  drapery  of  her  travelling-dress,  wrapped  about 
in  long  voluminous  folds,  could  not  avail  to  hide. 

Mes  freres! — it  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  not  seers!  Were  we  cursed  with 
prevision,  could  we  know  how,  when  the  idle  trifle  of  the  present  hour  shall 
have  been  forged  into  a  link  of  the  past,  it  will  stretch  out  and  bind  captive 
the  whole  future  in  its  bonds,  we  should  be  paralyzed,  hopeless,  powerless,  old 
ere  ever  we  were  young!  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  no  seers.  Were  we 
cursed  with  second  sight  we  should  see  the  white  shroud  breast-high  about  the 
living  man,  the  phosphor-light  of  death  gleaming  on  the  youthful,  radiant  face, 
the  feathery  seed,  lightly  sown,  bearing  in  it  the  germ  of  the  upas-tree,  the  idle 
careless  word  gaily  uttered,  carrying  in  its  womb  the  future  bane  of  a  lifetime; 
we  should  see  these  things  till  we  sickened,  and  reeled,  and  grew  blind  with 
pain  before  the  ghastly  face  of  the  Future,  as  men  in  ancient  days  before  the 
loathsome  visage  of  the  Medusa! 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    BONNE-ADVENTURE    TOLD    UNDER    THE    LINDENS. 

CONTRETEMPS  generally  have  some  saving  crumbs  of  consolation  for  those 
who  laugh  at  fate,  and  looked  good-humoredly  for  them;  life's  only  evil  to  him 
who  wears  it  awkardly,  and  philosophic  resignation  works  as  many  miracles  as 
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Harlequin;  grumble,  and  you  go  to  the  dogs  in  a  wretched  style;  make  mots 
on  your  own  misery,  and  you've  no  idea  how  pleasant  a  trajet  even  drifting 
"  to  the  bad  "  may  become.  So  when  the  Czeschen  boat  grated  on  the  land 
and  stuck  there,  coming  to  grief  generally  and  hopelessly,  fortune  was  so 
propitiated  by  the  radiant  smile  with  which  its  own  scurvy  trick  was  received 
by  the  loveliest  of  all  the  balked  travellers,  that  what  would,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  have  been  the  most  provoking  bore,  became  a  little  episode, 
picturesque  and  romantic,  and  took  a  coleur  de  rose  at  once  under  the  resistless 
magic  of  her  sunny  smile.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  starry,  still,  and  sultry; 
the  riverside  inn  stood  like  a  picture  of  Ostade,  hidden  in  its  blossomed  lines; 
the  pine-woods  stretched  above  and  around,  with  the  ruddy  gleam  of  gypsy 
fires  flashing  between  the  boughs;  and  with  such  a  companion  as  hazard  had 
given  him,  Strathmore  could  hardly  complain  of  the  accident,  though  he  was 
a  man  who  found  the  gleam  of  women's  eyes  in  a  cabinet  particulier  of  a  cafe, 
or  a  cabinet  de  toilette  of  a  palace,  far  better  than  in  all  the  uncomfortably- 
romantic  situations  in  the  world,  and  held  that  a  little  gallantry  was  infinitely 
more  agreeable  and  rational  in  a  rose-tendre-hung  chamber  than  a  la  belle 
etoile  in  a  damp  midnight  under  the  finest  violet  skies  that  ever  enraptured  a 
poet. 

The  little  hosterly  was  already  full  of  travellers.  Some  English  en  route 
to  the  waters  of  the  Sprudel,  some  Moravians  and  Bohemians  on  their  way 
to  or  from  Bucharest  or  Auzig;  and  the  arrivals  from  the  boat  filled  it  to  over- 
flowing, for  its  accommodation  was  scant,  and  its  attractions  solely  con- 
fined to  its  gaily-painted  and  blossom-buried  exterior.  There  was  but 
one  common  sitting-room,  but  one  common  supper-table  and  the  guests, 
whether  graffins  or  giass-engravers,  were  treated  without  distinction;  a  Bohe- 
mian Gasthof  is  about  the  only  place  upon  earth  where  you  see  the  doctrine  of 
equality  in  absolute  and  positive  practice.  The  Sclavonians,  accustomed  to  it, 
took  it  unmurmuringly;  the  English  tourists  grumbled  unceasingly;  preserved 
(the  ladies  in  especial)  a  dead  silence  to  companions  for  whose  respectability 
they  had  no  voucher;  scorned  the  sausage,  the  baked  pie,  the  cucumber- soup, 
and  the  rest  of  the  national  menu,  and  solaced  themselves  with  gloomy  con- 
sumption of  hard  biscuits  from  their  travelling-bags;  v/hile  without,  under  the 
lindens,  on  the  sward  before  the  door,  Strathmore's  Albanian  servant  making  a 
raid  upon  the  Gasthof  larder  with  the  celerity  of  long  continental  experience, 
spread  on  a  little  table  the  best  fried  trout,  Toplitz  and  other  fare  that  the  inn 
afforded  for  the  refreshment  of  the  fair  traveller  with  the  Titian  face,  who,  re- 
fusing to  enter  the  hostelry,  sat  on  a  bench  under  the  limes,  leaning  against  the 
rough  bark  as  gracefully  as  amongst  velvet  cushions,  looking  upward  at  Strath- 
more  with  her  soft  Orientalesque  eyes,  while  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
boughs  swayed  against  her  yellow  hair.  She  gave  a  Tokay  flavor  to  the  Lager, 
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a  Vatel  delicacy  to  the  trout,  a  strange  but  charming  spice  of  petits  souper  to 
this  primitive  supper  under  the  limes;  an  unsuitable  but  delicious  aroma  of 
Paris  to  the  solitary  river- side  hostelry  in  Bohemian  pine-woods.  "  Who  the 
deuce  could  she  be  ?  "  he  wondered  in  vain;  for  on  that  head,  under  the  most 
adroit  cross-questioning,  she  never  betrayed  herself.  She  talked  gaily,  lightly, 
charmingly,  with  some  little  wit,  and  a  little  goes  a  long  way  when  uttered  by 
such  lips.  With  something,  too,  of  soft  graceful  romance,  probably  natural  to 
her,  perhaps  only  learned  second-hand  from  Raphael,  and  Indiana,  and  Les 
Nuits  (FOctobre;  and  Strathmore,  though  the  light  gallantries  of  a  Lauzun  had 
little  charm  for  him,  and  the  only  passion  that  could  ever  have  stirred  him  from 
his  coldness  would  have  been  the  deep,  voluptuous  delight,  fierce  and  keen  as 
pain,  that  swayed  Catiline  and  Cimon,  could  not  refuse  his  admiration  of  a 
picture  so  perfect  as  she  sat  in  the  light  of  the  midsummer  stars,  leaning 
her  head  on  her  small  jewelled  hand,  the  lime-boughs  drooping  above  her,  and 
the  dark,  dimly-lit  room  within  forming  a  Rembrantesque  back-ground,  while  the 
river  below  broke  against  the  rocks,  and  the  heavy  odor  of  the  lindens  and  pines 
filled  the  air. 

"  How  cold  he  looks,  this  handsome  Strathmore,  does  he  dare  to  defy  me  ?  " 
she  thought,  as  she  glanced  upwards  at  him  where  he  leaned  against  the  trunk 
of  the  linden  when  the  supper  was  finished,  and  while  she  herself  still  lingered 
under  the  limes  as  the  stars  grew  larger  and  clearer  in  the  May  skies,  and  the 
purple  haze  of  night  deepened  over  the  hills.  He  was  the  only  man  who  had 
not  bowed  down  at  her  feet  at  her  first  smile,  and  his  calm  courtesies  piqued  her. 

"  Do  you  like  music,  monsieur  ? "  she  asked  him,  with  that  suddenness 
which  had  in  it  nothing  abrupt,  but  was  rather  the  suddenness  of  a  fawn's  or 
an  antelope's  swift  graces.  Then,  without  awaiting  a  reply,  without  apology  or 
prelude,  inspired  by  that  caprice  which  rules  all  women  more  or  less,  and  ruled 
this  one  at  every  moment  and  in  every  mood,  she  began  to  sing  one  of  the 
sweet,  gay,  familiar  Canzone  of  Figaro,  with  a  voice  at  which  the  nightingales 
in  the  linden-leaves  might  have  broken  their  little  throats  in  envying  despair. 
Then,  without  pause,  she  passed  on  to  the  sublime  harmonies  of  the  Stabat- 
Mater — now  wailing  like  the  sigh  of  a  vesper  hymn  from  convent  walls  at  even- 
song, now  bursting  into  passionate  prayer  like  the  swell  of  a  Te  Deum  from 
cathedral  altar.  She  sang  on  without  effort,  without  pause,  blending  the  most 
incongruous  harmonies  into  one  strange,  bizarre,  weird-like  yet  entrancing 
whole,  changing  the  Preghiero  from  Masaniello  for  one  of  Verdi's  gayest  arias, 
mingling  Kiiken's  Slumber  Song  with  some  reckless  Venetian  barcarolle,  break- 
ing off  the  solemn  cadence  of  the  Pro  Peccatis  with  some  mischievous  chan- 
sonette  and  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  welding  the  loftiest  melodies  of  Handel's 
Israel  with  the  laughing  refrain  of  Louis  Abadie's  billads.  Out  on  the  still 
night  air  rose  the  matchless  music  of  voice,  rich,  clear,  thrilling,  a  very  intoxi- 
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cation  of  sound;  mingling  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters,  the  tremulous 
sigh  of  the  leaves,  and  the  rival  song  of  the  birds  in  the  boughs.  Those  sitting 
within  in  the  darkened  chamber  listened  spell-bound;  the  peasantry,  laughing 
and  chatting  under  the  low  roof  of  the  hostelry,  hushed  their  gossip  in  enchanted 
awe;  the  boatmen  in  the  vessel  moored  in  the  shadow  below  looked  up  and 
left  'off  their  toil;  and,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  rung  out  on  the  summer  air,  the 
exquisite  melody  ceased,  and  died  away  like  the  notes  of  a  bell  off  the  silence 
of  the  night.  She  looked  up  at  Strathmore,  the  starlight  shining  in  the  dreamy, 
smiling  depths  of  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  he  listened  eagerly,  breathlessly,  won- 
deringly,  subdued  and  intoxicated  even  despite  himself  by  the  marvellous 
magic,  the  delicious  intricacies,  the  luxurious  richness  of  this  voluptuous  charm 
of  song,  with  a  spell  which,  the  moment  it  ceased,  was  broken. 

"You  like  music?"  she  asked  him,  softly;  "ah,  yes,  I  see  it  in  your  face. 
You  Englishmen,  if  you  be  as  cold  as  they  call  you,  have  very  eloquent  eyes 
sometimes.  Are  .you  not  thinking  what  an  odd  caprice  it  is  for  me  to  sing  to 
you — a  stranger — at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  under  lime-trees  !  " 

"Indeed,  nq^  I  am  far  too  grateful  for  the  caprice.  Pasta  herself  never 
equalled  your  vojce;  it  is  exquisite,  marvellous  !  " 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  And  yet,  I  imagine,  you  are  very  difficult  to  please  ? 
When  I  sing  some  of  those  airs,  the  Inflammatus  or  the  Angus  Dei,  they  make 
me  think  of  the  old  days  in  my  convent  at  Valladarra;  how  I  used  to  beat  my 
wings  and  hate  my  cage,  and  long  to  escape  over  the  purple  mountains.  Why 
is  it,  I  wonder,  that  a  gloomy  past  often  looks  brighter  than  a  brilliant  present  ? 
what  is  there  in  the  charm  of  Distance  to  give  such  a  golden  chiaro'scuro  ? " 

"Valladarra?  Are  you  a  Spaniard,  madame?"  he  asked  her,  catching  at 
any  clue  that  might  enlighten  him  as  to  the  whence  and  the  whither  of  the 
bewitching  creature. 

"  A  Spaniard  ?    What  makes  you  think  so  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  usually  said,  belle  amie,  that  a  Spanish  blonde  is  the  greatest 
marvel  of  beauty  that  the  world  ever  sees,"  said  Strathmore,  with  a  smile. 

She  laughed: 

"Je  vous  remercie!  Well,  perhaps  I  am  Spanish.  You  would  like  to 
know  ?  Ah,  bah!  what  a  slander  on  my  sex  it  is  to  say  that  Eve  monopolized 
all  curiosity! " 

"  Curiosity; "  repeated  Strathmore.  «  There  may,  surely,  be  a  deeper  in- 
terest that  bears  a  better  name,  madame  ?  When  one  lights  on  a  matchless 
gem,  or  on  a  rare,  lovely,  foreign  flower,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  one  may  seek 
to  know  where  it  has  come  from,  and  where  we  may  see  it  again." 

"  You  are  a  courti^,  M.  Strathmore,  and  turn  your  phrases  very  prettily," 
said  this  most  prwoquante  of  all  women,  with  the  slightest  possible  shrug  of 
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her  shoulders:  "But  it  is  curiosity,  for  all  that;  and,  by  all  the  rights  of 
womanhood  I  claim  my  title  to  the  first  indulgence  of  the  privilege.  Your 
name  is  Strathmore,  and  your  servant  calls  you  'My  lord,'  and  if  asked  about 
your  country,  you  would  answer,  '  Civis  Romanum  sum,'  with  true  Britannic 
bombast,  I  daresay.  Well!  England  is  figuratively  rather  like  Rome,  for  it 
slays  its  Senecas,  gorges  its  Vitelliuses,  and  is  often  garrisoned  by  ganders! 
But  one  more  thing  remains  to  know.  What  are  you  ?" 

Leaning  her  arms  on  the  table,  her  chin  on  her  hands,  and  resting  her  eyes 
upon  him,  she  asked  the  point-blank  question  with  the  most  charming  insou- 
ciance and  assurance  of  command;  and  Strathmore  could  not  fail  to  satisfy 
her  demand,  though  he  was  not  fond  of  talking  of  himself;  his  egotism  was  of 
a  much  loftier  sort. 

"Ah!  a  diplomatist!"  she  said,  raising  her  eyebrows:  "  Mon  ami,  I  know 
your  order:  but  you  will  not  content  yourself  with  settling  internecine 
squabbles,  and  writing  Cretan  labyrinths  of  words,  and  being  '  sent  home,'  like 
an  expelled  schoolboy,  if  your  two  countries  quarrel  for  a  split  hair,  will  you  ? 
You  will  want  the  triumph  of  the  monstrari  digito,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
helm  thorugh  stormy  waters,  and  you  will  pine  for  the  old  Medici  and  Strozzi 
days,  when  a  stealthy  arm  could  stretch  and  strike  far  away  in  a  distant  land, 
and  a  subtle  brain  could  compass  the  supreme  rule,  and  wield  it,  troubled  by 
no  scruples." 

"  Madame,"  said  Strathmore,  with  a  slight  laugh — his  laugh  was  usually 
cold — "  if  you  draw  such  a  sketch  of  me  at  first  sight — though  I  don't  really 
deny  its  accuracy — I  fear  I  cannot  have  impressed  you  very  favorably  ? " 

"  Pourquoi  non  ?  You  are  ambitious,  by  your  own  confession  that  you 
covet  age  for  the  sake  of  power;  and  ambitious  men  are  all  alike.  If  you  had 
your  own  will,  you  ambitieux  would  check  at  no  flights;  and  if  we  don't  have 
the  Medici  and  Strozzi  secret  murders  in  our  day,  I  am  afraid  the  virtue  that 
refrains  from  them  is  nothing  very  much  better  than  fear  of  the  analytical 
chemists." 

As  she  spoke,  with  a  certain  smile  on  her  rose  lips,  and  in  the  mocking  light 
of  her  gazelle  eyes,  something  in  this  brilliant  .and  witching  creature  struck 
upon  Strathmore  as  dangerous — almost  as  repulsive,  and  made  him  think  of 
those  women  who  gleam  out  from  the  pages  of  Guicciardini  and  Galluzzi,  who 
dazzled  all  men  who  looked  on  them  with  the  shine  of  their  tresse  cToro,  or  the 
languor  of  their  Southern  eyes,  yet  whose  white  hands  shook  the  philtre  into 
the  loving-cup,  and  whose  title  was  "  Opra  d'incanti  e  di  malie  fattura."  But 
the  momentary  impression  passed  off  as  she  looked  up  laughing: 

"Bah,  M.  Strathmore!  Ambition  is  a  weary  work  3%  its  ripest;  epicurean 
enjoyment  is  far  better:  'gather  your  rose-buds  while  you  may.'  Old  Herrick 
is  the  true  philosopher!  " 
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"Spoken  by  such  lips,  his  theories  are  irresistible,"  smiled  Strathmore; 
"  only  tf  one  has  the  bad  taste  not  to  care  much  about  the  roses,  how  then  ? 
There  can  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  entreat  some  fair  priestess  of  the  creed  to 
take  one's  conversion  in  hand." 

"But  converts  have  to  pass  through  fiery  ordeals;  if  you  are  wise  you 
would  not  brave  them.  You  despise  love,  mon  ami;  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you  some  day." 

"I  shall  have  no  fear  for  the  future;  if  I  escape  to-night  untouched,  I 
must,  indeed,  be  clad  in  proof,"  smiled  Strathmore;  but  the  smile,  like  the 
compliment,  did  not  please  her;  its  flattery  was  contemptuous  and  derisive  of 
her  power.  With  quick  intuition  she  saw  that  Strathmore  had  never  been  in 
love  in  his  life,  and  would  have  defied  any  woman  to  make  him  so;  and  she 
smiled  as  she  leant  "her  head  upon  her  arm,  silent  for  once,  playing  with  one  of 
the  lime-blossoms,  and  knowing  that  the  moonlight  was  shining  on  a  perfect 
picture  which  could  not  be  improved,  which  might  be  broken,  by  speech. 
Strathmore  was  silent  too;  busied  in  restless,  vague  conjecture  as  to  who  and 
what  this  brilliant,  capricious,  dazzling,  graceful  creature  could  be,  here  thus 
alone,  at  night,  travelling  through  Bohemia.  While  his  eyes  rested  on  her 
where  she  sat  in  the  starlight,  her  beauty  well  befitting  to  the  sultry  night,  that 
was  odorous  with  the  fragrance  of  the  limes  and  musical  with  the  murmurs  of 
the  waters,  breaking  below  against  the  rocks,  the  voice  of  a  Zingara  broke  on 
his  reverie  and  hers,  as  a  gipsy-girl,— one  of  a  party  camped  among  the  pine- 
woods  at  the  back  of  the  Gasthof — drew  near  the  group  of  lindens  in  the  moon- 
light; a  wild,  dark,  handsome  Bohemian,  with  a  scarlet  hood  over  her  jetty 
hair,  and  her  glittering  eyes  fixed  longingly  on  the  jewels  that  sparkled  on  the 
hands  of  the  fair  inconnue,  as  she  said,  in  a  compound  of  Czeschen  and  Romany. 

"Will  you  hear  your  fortune,  fair  lady?  Let  the  Gitana  tell  you  your 
future." 

The  blonde  aux  yeux  noirs,  whose  head  was  resting  thoughtfully  upon  her 
hand,  started,  and  looked  up  in  surprise  as  the  handsome  black-browed  Arab, 
who  might  have  sat  to  Murillo  or  Salvator,  approached  her  in  the  moonlight 
from  the  wooded  shadows  of  the  pine-forests  behind  them. 

"Let  me  prophesy  for  you,  fair  lady!     I  can  look  on  the  palm  of  your 
\  and  foretell  you  all  things  that  will  come  to  you;  the  predictions  of  Re- 
:mpta,  daughter  of  Phara,  can  never  fail,"  chanted  the  Zingara,  in  a  wild 
ionotonous  recitative,  that  sounded  hoarse  and  sad  in  the  still  summer  night 

rew  nearer,  her  eyes  glistening  longingly  on  the  sapphire  rings. 
•<Non,  mere.  ! "  laughed  the  bright  incognita,  looking  upward  at  the  strange 
turesque  form  of  Ae  Gitana,  standing  out  in  the  starlight  against  the  dark 
woods  behind:     « I  know  my  past  and  my  present-c'est  assez  !     I  do  not 
trouble  myself  a  moment  for  the  future  !  " 
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"  But  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  lie  the  seed  to  bear  fruit  in  the  future  !  " 

The  words  spoken  in  Czeschen  sounded  ominous  and  mournful,  falling  from 
the  lips  of  the  Gitana  like  an  augury  of  ill;  and  the  other  shuddered  a  little  as 
she  heard,  though  without  comprehending  them.  "  Qu'est  ce  qu'elle  dit  ?"  she 
asked  of  Strathmore.  He  translated  them  to  her,  and  spoke  to  the  gipsy-girl 
in  her  own  tongue,  bidding  her  move  away;  but  the  capricious  songstress,  whom 
the  fancy  of  the  moment  swayed  as  completely  as  it  sways  a  kitten  or  a  child, 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  he  stood  beside  her. 

"  No,  no!  don't  send  her  away!  She  is  like  a  picture  of  Murillo.  Let  us 
hear  some  of  her  prophecies  first.  What  would  she  say  to  you,  I  wonder  ?  I 
have  a  great  curiosity  to  know  your  fate,  my  lord;  the  fate  of  a  man  who  de- 
sires age  and  despises  love!  It  must  be  an  odd  one!  Come!  cross  her  hand, 
and  let  her  tell  your  bonne-aventure.  Obey  me  at  once!  It  is  my  whim 
and  my  pleasure,  monsieur.  Give  her  some  silver,  and  ask  her  your  destiny? " 

A  lovely  woman  is  never  to  be  disobeyed  without  discourtesy,  and  pretty 
caprices  are  commands.  With  the  white  jewelled  fingers  lying  on  his  arm, 
with  the  perfumed  hair  shining  in  the  starlight,  with  the  fair  dazzling  face 
upraised  in  the  shadow  of  the  linden-boughs,  the  sternest  stoic  could  not  have 
refused  to  chime  in  with  her  fancy,  and  pleased  this  charming  tyrant  in  her 
most  airy  nonsense.  Strathmore  laughed,  dropped  a  gold  coin  into  the  Ghana's 
brown  hand,  and  leaning  against  the  trunk,  stood  awaiting  his  destiny  from  the 
coral  lips  of  the  handsome  Arab  in  the  silence  of  the  summer  night,  while  the 
distant  light  of  the  gipsy  fires  gleamed  fitfully  through  the  dark  pine-woods. 
The  Zingara  looked  not  at  his  hand,  but  up  at  his  face,  as  the  white,  clear  ray 
of  the  moon  fell  on  it — on  the  aquiline  outline  of  the  features  and  the  varied 
meanings  of  the  physiognomy,  on  the  proud  and  generous  sweetness  of  the 
mouth,  contracted  by  the  dark  passions  in  the  eyes  and  the  cold  straight  line 
of  the  brows.  She  looked  at  him  long  and  fixedly  in  silence,  with  a  dreamy 
vague  stare  in  her  own  fathomless  eyes,  while  her  hands  moved  over  the  beads 
of  a  string  of  Egyptian  berries : 

"  There  will  be  love,  and  of  the  love  sin,  and  of  the  sin  crime,  and  of  the 
crime  a  curse.  And  the  curse  will  pursue  with  a  pitiless  bitterness  and  an 
unslackened  speed,  and  when  atonement  is  sought  and  made,  lo!  it  will  turn 
to  ashes  and  to  gall.  The  innocent  will  taste  thereof,  and  share  the  doom 
they  have  not  woven.  Your  woe  will  be  wrought  by  your  own  hand,  and  you 
will  eat  of  the  fruit  of  your  own  past,  and  through  you  will  come  death. 
Redempta,  the  daughter  of  Phara,  has  spoken!  " 

The  words  fell  slowly  and  sadly  on  the  silence  of  the  night,  while  the  river- 
waves  beat  against  the  rocks  with  monotonous  murmur,  and  the  sough  of  the 
wind  arose  in  the  pine-forest,  sweeping  with  a  sudden  chill  through  the  sultry 
air;  and  as  he  heard  them,  a  momentary  shudder  ran  through  Strath more's 
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veins  at  the  destiny  that  the  Gitana  vaguely  shadowed  forth;  an  irrepressible 
coldness  like  that  which  comes  from  the  touch  of  a  corpse,  passed  over  him 
where  he  stood.  And  the  incognita  clung  closer  to  him,  her  white  hand  closing 
on  his  arm,  and  her  laughing  lips  turning  pale: 

«  Mon  Dieu  !  quelle  sort  affreuse.     Renvoyez-la  !     Elle  me  fait  peur. 

Strathmore  laughed,  the  impression  of  the  ominous  prophecy  passing  off  as 
soon  as  it  was  made;  and  he  threw  another  gold  dollar  to  the  Zingara: 

"  My  handsome  Arab  !  you  might  have  been  more  courteous,  certainly.  If 
you  wish  your  predictions  to  be  popular,  you  must  make  them  a  little  more 
lively.  Be  off  with  you  !  Go  and  frighten  the  peasants  yonder  ! 

"Redempta  can  say  only  that  which  she  sees,"  murmured  the  Gitana,  sadly 
and  proudly,  as  she  stooped  for  the  gold  where  it  shone  on  the  turf,  andturned 
slowly  away,  till  her  form  was  lost  in  the  dense  gloom  cast  by  the  shadow  in 
the  woods. 

"Quelle  sort  affreuse  !  "  said  his  champion  again,  not  able  so  quickly  to 
shake  off  the  vague  terror  with  which  the  sing-song,  chanting  recitative  of  the 
Zingara  had  haunted  her. 

"  She  has  terrified  you  ? "  laughed  Strathmore.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that, 
madame;  you  shouldn't  have  tempted  prophecy  in  my  behalf.  All  seers  from 
the  political  world  to  the  gipsy  camp  must  take  their  predictions  ominous,  or 
they  would  carry  no  weight;  and  evil  is  so  generally  predominant  in  this  life, 
that  to  croak  is  pretty  sure  to  be  on  the  right  side." 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  do  not  jest !  "  cried  the  belle  inconnue,  with  a  little  shiver 
of  pretty  terror:  "  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  such  a  horrible  future." 

"But  it  is  a  laughing  matter,  such  a  horrible  bonne-aventure,"  said  Strath- 
more, smiling  and  thinking  how  lovely  she  looked  as  she  shivered  with  pretty, 
pretended  fear,  and  clasped  her  hands,  on  which  he  noticed  a  mass  of  brilliant 
rings  that  might  have  belonged  to  an  empress's  toilette  boxes,  but  which  didn't 
tell  him  much,  since  paste  is  very  glittering,  and  defies  detection  by  moonlight. 
"  She  deals  in  the  Terrible — prophets  always  do,  or  what  sway  would  they  have 
over  their  dupes  ?  You  should  have  let  her  told  yours,  madame;  she  would 
have  given  something  better  to  the  lines  in  so  beautiful  a  hand  ?" 

"Ah,  bah  !"  cried  the  incognita,  shaking  off  her  superstition  with  a  sweet 
silvery  laugh:  "I  know  my  future  !  I  shall  triumph  by  my  beauty  till  that 
goes,  and  then  I  shall  triumph  by  my  intellect,  which  won't  go.  I  shall  tread 
my  way  on  roses,  and  rule  as  Venus  Victrix  till  gray  hairs  come  and  I  have  to 
take  to  enamelling;  and  then  I  shall  change  my  sceptre,  and  begin  ecarte, 
embroglie,  prudence,  and  politics.  But  I  don't  count  on  the  change;  I  am  not 
like  you,  and  do  not  court  Age — - — " 

"  Because  you  are  not  like  me,  and  need  not  wait  for  Age  to  bring  you 
Power;  your  power  lies  in  a  glance  of  the  eyes  and  in  all  the  purpureal  light  of 
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youth!"  laughed  Strathmore:  "I  fancy  our  ambition  centres  alike  in  ruling 
men,  but — with  a  difference  !  " 

"You  are  very  secure  in  your  future,  despite  all  the  Gitana's  foretelling  ?  " 
she  asked  him,  with  a  curious  glance,  half-malicious,  half-interested. 

"  Very  !  We  can  make  of  our  future  what  we  like.  Life  is  clay,  to  be 
molded  just  at  our  will;  it  is  a  fool,  or  an  unskilful  workman,  indeed,  who 
lets  it  fall  of  itself  into  a  shape  he  does  not  like,  or  lets  it  break  in  his  hands." 

"  But  one  flaw  may  crack  the  whole  !  "  said  the  belle  inconnue,  as  Strath- 
more's  valet  drew  near  them  to  announce  the  immediate  departure  of  a  clumsy 
vehicle,  the  only  one  the  Gasthof  could  furnish,  that  had  been  engaged  before 
their  arrival  by  English  travellers,  and  in  which,  at  her  urgent  instance,  Strath- 
more  had  taken  the  sole  remaining  places  for  herself  and  her  maid :  "  Are  they 
starting  ?  I  am  ready  !  My  lord,  I  owe  you  more  gratitude  still;  how  deeply 
I  grow  in  your  debt !  But  I  forgot;  if  I  take  these  two  places,  you  must  remain 
under  that  miserable  little  red  roof  till  to-morrow.  I  ought  not  have  done  it, 
mats — je  suis  egoiste  mot!" 

"  No  matter  !  I  am  most  happy  to  relinquish  anything  in  your  service," 
said  Strathmore,  as  he  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him  within  his  own.  He  did 
not  care  about  women,  but  this  one  was  specially  lovely  and  specially  captivat- 
ing, and  thrown  as  she  was  on  his  courtesy,  he  could  not  refuse  it  to  her:  "  I 
shall  sleep  under  the  pines;  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  camped  out,  but, 
I  confess,  I  was  tempted  to  make  you  a  detenue,  madame,  perforce  to-night  by 
bidding  Diaz  let  the  car  go  without  you.  Give  me  some  praise  for  my  self- 
abnegation  !  " 

His  voice  was  very  melodious,  and  had  a  softness  when  he  was  quite  guilt- 
less of  intending  it,  while  his  features,  with  their  cold,  proud  Velasquez  type, 
on  which  the  passions  that  had  never  been  roused  still  threw  their  shadow,  had 
always  a  fascination  for  women,  who,  by  the  instinct  of  contradiction  ever 
dominant  in  their  sex,  always  seek  to  chain  a  man  from  whose  hands  their  fet- 
ters slip.  Her  bright,  soft,  dazzling  eyes  looked  up  to  his  almost  tenderly  in 
the  light  of  the  midsummer  stars: 

"I  will  thank  you  when  we  meet  again  ! " 

"  When  !  But  what  gage  do  you  give  me  that  we  may  ever  do  so  ?  You 
refuse  me  any  name,  any  address,  any  single  clue;  you  oblige  me  to  part  from 
you  in  ignorance  even  of " 

"Who  I  am  !  The  first  question  you  Englishmen  ask  before  you  give  your 
hand  in  friendship,  or  speak  to  your  neighbor  at  a  table  d'hote,"  interrupted  the 
bright  capricieuse,  with  a  low,  ringing  laugh:  "  No  !  I  will  not  give  you  even  a 
clue.  It  will  be  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  your  ingenuity.  When  we  meet  (and  we 
shall;  we  are  both  in  the  world;  we  are  cards  of  the  same  pack,  and  shall  some 
time  or  other  be  shuffled  together),  I  will  thank  you  for  all  your  courtesy  and 
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chivalry,  and  pay  my  debt-comme  vous  voudrez  !  Till  then,  you  must  sub- 
mit to  mystery.  I  may  be  a  prima  donna,  a  dame  d'industne,  a  princess  mcog- 
nitia  a  dangerous  Greek-you  may  think  me  whatever  you  like.  You  will  re- 
member me  better  if  you  are  left  in  perplexity;  your  sex  always  covet  the  unat- 
tainable, and  there  is  a  golden  charm  in  mystery  that  shall  veil  me— till  we 

meet  ! " 

"But— what  a  cruel  caprice  ! "  what  an  indefinite  probation  ! 

"Do  you  good,  mon  ami  !  Perhaps  you  have  never  had  to  wait  before;  I 
fancy  so !  There  !  they  are  waiting,  and  we  must  part,  monsieur.  Adieu  and 
au  revoir  ! " 

Tantalizing,  obstinate,  capricious,  wilful,  wayward,  but  bewitching;  all  the 
more  bewitching  for  that  very  quintette  of  faults— she  let  her  hand  linger  in  his 
where  they  stood  in  the  shadow,  with  the  moon  shining  on  her  upraised  face, 
and  the  lime-blossoms  swaying  against  her  hair,  delicately  scented  as  the  fra- 
grance of  their  flowers,  as  he  stooped  towards  her  in  farewell:  a  soft,  subtle, 
amber-scented  perfume,  such  as  the  tresses  of  Lesbia  might  have  borne  as  she 
came  from  her  odorous  bath,  or,  wound  the  roses  amongst  them  at  the  ban- 
quet— a  perfume  that,  as  he  caught  it,  had  something  of  the  same  soft  intoxica- 
tion as  her  voice  had  carried  with  it  in  her  song. 

Another  moment,  and  the  hand  that  had  lain  in  his,  soft  and  warm  as  a 
bird,  had  unloosened  its  clasp,  and  the  clumsy,  covered  cart  of  the  Gasthof, 
laden  with  its  passengers,  had  rolled  slowly  from  the  floor  beneath  the  roofing 
of  the  lime-boughs,  la  blonde  aux  yeux  noirs  leaning  out  from  its  heavy  tarpau- 
lin, and  looking  at  him  with  a  gay  farewell  smile — leaving  according  to  her 
vow,  with  the  golden  veil  of  mystery  flung  over  her  lovely,  dazzling  face,  soft 
with  Eastern  languor,  and  bright  with  the  brilliance  of  youth,  that  disappeared 
from  his  sight  as  the  car,  creaking  slowly  over  the  moss,  was  lost  in  the 
shadows  of  the  pine-woods  as  it  turned  a  bend  in  the  hills,  and  left  him 
behind — alone. 

"  Who  the  deuce  can  she  be  ?  Something  very  out  of  the  common,  talking 
to  one  at  first  sight  about  love,  and,  singing  to  the  nightingales,  au  clair  de  la 
lune  !  I  never  saw  a  lovelier  creature  in  my  life,  nor  a  more  nonchalante  one;  and 
yet  she  isn't  exactly  Quartier  Breda  style;  she  has  more  the  look  of  a  Court 
than  a  casino.  Who  the  deuce  can  she  be?  "wondered  Strathtnore,  as  he 
threw  himself  down  on  the  moss  under  the  limes,  smoking  and  throwing  stones 
idly  into  the  river  that  flowed  below.  He  knew  most  Courts  and  most  cities; 
he  lived  chiefly  abroad,  and  thought  he  knew  every  beauty  in  monde  or  demi- 
monde, sovereigns,  of  the  left,  hand  as  of  the  right.  The  numberless  anoma- 
lies in  this  dazzling  incoming  piqued  his  curiosity— the  first  of  her  sex  who  had 
ever  so  far  excited  him.  Strathmore  thought  romance  simply  insanity,  and  had 
lived  at  too  thorough  a  pace  to  care  to  twist  a  chance  into  an  adventure,  and 
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make  poetic  material  out  of  a  rencontre  with  a  stranger,  as  other  men  might 
have  done.  But  he  thought  of  her,  and  of  a  little  save  her,  when  he  lay  smok- 
ing while  the  river  broke  against  its  overhanging  banks,  and  the  heavy  odors  of 
the  pines  rolled  down  from  the  hills  above.  And  as  he  mused  over  the  bright, 
capricious  mystery  that  had  come  and  gone  suddenly  as  a  swallow  comes  and 
goes  through  the  air,  and  listened  to  the  distant  chimes  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries tolling  out  the  short  summer  hours  as  the  night  wore  away  to  the  villages 
sleeping  below,  he  only  thought  once,  as  he  caught  the  gleam  of  the  camp- 
fires  flashing  fitfully  in  the  darkness  from  the  gloom  of  the  pine-woods,  with 
the  dark  lurid  glare  of  a  Rembrandt  scene,  while  their  flames  leapt  up  through 
the  fan-like  boughs  of  the  firs,  of  the  destiny  the  Zingara  girl  had  foretold  him; 
and  then  he  smiled  as  he  remembered  the  prophecy  the  Gitana  had  made. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    WHITE    DOMINO    POWDERED    WITH    GOLDEN    BEES.' 

"  NOT  seen  La  Vavasour  ! — mon  cher  you  have  yet  to  live  !  "  yawned 
Arthus  de  Bellus,  Vicomte  and  Chambellan  du  Roi,  wiping  his  long  perfumed 
moustaches  as  he  rose  from  a  baccara  table,  and  drank  down  some  iced  Cham- 
bertin  from  a  buffet  near  at  hand. 

Cards  and  Napoleons  lay  on  the  table  in  confusion  in  Strathmore's  room  at 
Meurice's;  four  or  five  men  had  been  dining  with  him,  and  had  been  playing 
baccarat  for  the  last  hour  or  two,  as  more  piquant  than  the  olives  and  more 
tasteful  than  the  Burgundies  they  had  trifled  with  and  left. 

It  was  about  twelvemonths  since  his  run  down  the  Moldau;  affairs  threaten- 
ing to  the  peace  of  Western  Europe  had  kept  him  much  longer  than  he  had 
imagined,  and  this  was  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  free  for  a  little 
time  after  his  negotiations  with  Prince  Michel,  though  he  meant  to  leave  again 
for  Baden  as  soon  as  the  races  were  run  at  Chantilly,  where  his  own  chestnut, 
Marechale,  stood  a  good  second  for  the  French  Derby. 

"  Yet  to  live !  "  he  said,  lying  back  in  his  arm-chair  and  curling  a  leaf 
round  his  cigarette:  "  My  life  don't  hang  in  women's  eyes,  thank  Heaven  ! 
I  can  exist  very  comfortably  without  seeing  your  divine  Vavasour  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  if  that's  all,  and  by  that  time  I  suspect  nobody  will  care  much 
about  seeing  her;  your  superb  Helen  will  belike  most  other  Helens  of  a  certain 
age  then;  decolletee  to  a  disadvantage,  ruddled  with  rouge,  jealous  of  her 
daughters,  and  fat  (or  scraggy),  a  faire  fremir  !  "  \ 

"  Blasphemer,  hold  your  tongue  ! "  cried  Bellus.     "  What  a  future  for  La 
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Vavasour  !     She  would  poison  herself  with  a  bonbon,  or  die  of  a  bouquet  of 
heliotrope,  before  she'd  exist  for  such  a  degradation  !  " 

"  Tres  cher,  she  may  be  a  spoiled  beauty,  but  she  can't  change  the  laws  of 
nature.  Briedenbach  and  Bulli  haven't  the  Beuvage  de  Ninon  in  their  treasury, 
and  to  be  steeled  against  and  disenchanted  with  the  loveliest  mistress,  one  has 
only  to  remember — what  she  will  be  !  " 

«Or — to  see  what  she  is,  sometimes,  even  will  do,"  laughed  the  Vicomte: 
"  En  grande  tenue,  what  lovely  figures  they  have  !  but  the  embonpoint  is 
dreadfully  fictitious  with  certain  divinities  we  know  !  " 

"  And  so  is  the  bloom  !  However,  so  that  they  look  well  that's  all  they 
think  about,  since  it's  what  they're  bought  upon  in  Belgravia  as  in  la  Boheme. 
Lady  Ida  and  the  Vespasie  alike  keep  themselves  under  a  glass  case  to  their 
buyers  until  the  money's  down  ! "  laughed  Strathmore.  "  I  always  make  up 
my  mind,  though,  to  enamel,  etc.;  I  should  die  of  a  mistress  who  was  bete,  and 
their  wit's  rarely  worth  much  till  they've  come  to  their  first  touch  of  rouge." 

"  The  Lady  Vavasour  is  alone  an  exception;  her  bloom'is  her  own — as  yet; 
but  her  mots  are  perfection.  You  must  see  her,  Strathmore;  she'll  make  you 
recant  that  heterodoxy." 

"  I  don't  the  least  think  she  will,"  said  Strathmore,  giving  a  spin  to  one  of  the 
gold  pieces:  "  My  dear  Arthus,  I  have  seen  so  many  of  those  divine  beauties 
those  dames  du  monde,  those  Helens  a  la  mode.  I  admire  them;  they  are 
delightfully  bred,  they  have  charming  minauderies,  they  are  perfectly  gantees, 
coiffees,  tirtes,  a  quatre  epingles;  they  are  charming  to  talk  to  in  their  own 
boudoirs,  where  the  light  is  half  veiled,  and  your  eyes  the  same;  they  are 
admirable  when  you  want  a  little  love  a  discretion,  with  Cupid  delicately  scented 
with  bouquet,  and  with  pleasant  platonics  as  elastic  as  india-rubber.  I  admire 
them;  but  I  have  seen  so  many;  there  can  be  nothing  so  very  new  in  the 
salons!  Your  exquisite  Marchioness  may  be  the  best  of  the  kind,  but  then- 
one  knows  the  kind  so  well!  Who  was  she,  by-the-by  ?" 

"Well!  nobody  knows  exactly,"  said  Lyster  Gage,  of  the  British  Legation, 

reluctant  to  admit  such  a  flaw  in  this  idol  as  that  she  had  not  a  pedigree  to 

flutter  in  the  face  of  the  world,  blazoned  with  bezants  of  gold,  and  rich  in 

heraldic  quarterings:  «  When  she  appeared   at  St.  Petersburg,  you   know  she 

was   already   Marchioness   of  Vavasour;  it  was   said  that  the    Marquis  had 

d  her  in  the  Mauritius  when  she  was  fifteen— those  Creoles  are  women 

'early.     I  never  haard  anything  more  definite,  but  his  sixteen  quarterings  are 

e  wide  enough  to  cover  any  deficiences,  and  her  divine  beauty  did  the  rest; 
became  the  fashion  at  once,  and  she  has  reigned  the  queen  of  pleasures, 
:es,  and  the  salons  ever  since,  here.  Her  circle  is  as  exclusive  as  the 

:esse  de  Lunne's;  it  is  only  plain  women  who  dare  to  hint  her  as  '  adven- 
turess.' ' 
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u  Adventuress! — adventurer!  That  is  the  name  the  world  gives  any  man 
or  woman  who  dares  to  be  clever,  brilliant,  or  successful  out  of  the  old  routine! 
The  world  must  have  its  revenge!  Society  falls  down  before  the  Juggernaut 
of  a  Triumph,  but,  en  revanche,  it  always  throws  stones  behind  it.  I  detest 
Creoles — those  black-browed,  lazy,  inert  women,  who  have  fattened  on  sugar- 
canes,  and  learned  to  scold  slaves  instead  of  to  spell!  I  shall  not  admire  your 
matchless  Peeress." 

"Peste!"  said  the  Chambellan  du  Roi,  settling  the  diamond  stud  in  his 
wristband:  "If  you  don't,  you'll  be  the  first  man  in  Europe  who's  braved  her. 
The  utmost  any  of  them  can  do  is  only  to  let  their  eyes  be  dazzled,  and  not 
lose  their  heads.  As  Tilly  said  of  Gustavus,  '  c'est  un  joueur  centre  qui  de 
rien  perdre  est  de  beaucoupgagner.'  It  is  lucky  Lord  Vavasour  is  no  Georges 
Dandin!  " 

"  Bah  !  So  he  gave  her  his  rank,  and  gets  rewarded  with  dishonor  !  It's 
always  the  way  !  That's  the  common  coin  in  which  wives  pay  their  gratitude," 
laughed  Strathmore,  with  a  dash  of  disgust. 

"  Dishonor  ?  Fie,  fie,  Strathmore  !  "  cried  the  Earl  of  Lechmere,  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  in  the  Coldstreams:  "Nobody  uses  those  coarse,  ugly  diction- 
ary words  nowadays,  except  when  one  wants  to  get  up  a  duel.  Vavasour's  a 
wise  man,  and  doesn't  ask  the  character  of  his  lovely  wife's  caprices  and 
coquetries.  They  sign  a  mutual  Roving  Commission,  and  don't  trouble  each 
other  to  know  where  the  cruise  extends.  Besides,  madame's  amities  may  be 
only  friendship;  some  say  so,  and  swear  she's  so  heartless,  that  her  pretty, 
dainty  brodequins  dance  fire-proof  over  red-hot  ploughshares  that  would  sear 
tender  feet  to  the  bone." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  miracles,  thank  you  ! "  said  Chateau-Renard,  of  the 
Guides:  "She  must  get  scorched  en passent,  at  any  rate.  How  metaphorical 
you  are,  tres  cher,  and  your  metaphor's  remarkably  inappropriate;  ploughshares 
are  for  martyrs,  and  madame  will  never  be  a  martyr,  however  many  martyrs  she 
may  make.  You'll  see  her  to-night,  Strathmore,  I  expect,  but  if  she  don't 
unmask " 

"  The  sun  will  stay  behind  a  cloud.  Very  well !  I  shall  endure  it.  I  never 
exist  on  that  sort  of  rays  at  'any  time.  I  don't  feel  the  slightest  interest  in 
your  Creole  coquette,  Bellus.  I'm  getting  tired  of  Mondes  one  confounds  so 
easily  with  Demi-Monde,  and  Aristocrates  that  are  so  near  allied  to  Anonyma. 
I  should  rather  have  liked  those  old  times  when  '  noble  women  were  chaste,' 
and  dishonor  got  a  taste  of  cold  steel.  Now,  your  husband  is  as  obliging  as 
Galba  to  Mecaenas  !  The  lady  goes  to  Baden  '  till  the  gossip's  blown  over,'  and 
her  lord  is  discreetly  silent,  and  doesn't  trouble  himself  to  notice  what  goes  on 
before  his  eyes.  Unless,  indeed,  he  thinks  he  can  turn  the  scratch  on  his 
scutcheon  to  pecuniary  account,  and  make  out  of  the  crim.  con.  a  neat  little 
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sum  to  stop  the  hole  in  his  exchequer,  or  cover  his  Goodwood  debts;  then  he 
becomes  as  anxious  as  his  counsel  to  prove  his  own  dishonor,  and  take  the  co- 
respondent's money  with  a  chuckling  compassion  for  the  poor  devil  that's 
bought  the  damaged  article  and  doesn't  know  very  well  what  to  do  with  it  ! 
That's  the  style  in  England,  and  these  Vavasours  are  '  of  us.'  " 

"Que  le  diable  teprenne,  Strathmore  !  "  cried  Bellus:  "  Don't  be^so  bitter! 
What  would  you  have  the  husband  do  ?  If  he's  a  gentleman  he  keeps  quiet, 
and  you  English  are  never  quiet,  unless  it's  '  made  worth  your  while.'  You  re 
much  more  fit  for  the  Middle  Ages  than  you  are  for  the  present  day." 

"  I  think  I  am.  Things  were  called  by  their  right  names  then;  men  sharp- 
ened their  steel,  and  struck  a  straight,  swift  blow;  now  they  sharpen  their  pen, 
and  wound  in  the  back,  sheltered  under  a  shield  of  anonymity.  Then  they  had 
'honor,' and  held  it  at  the  sword's  point;  now  they've  <  mock  morality,'  have 
lawyers  to  defend  it  (which  is  something  like  giving  an  artficial  lily  to  a  sweep 
to  keep  unsoiled),  and  trade  in  their  shame,  and  ask  for  '  costs  '  for  every 
stain,  from  a  blackened  eye  to  a  blasted  name  !  Caramba  !  this  claret  is 
corked  ! " 

"  Uncommonly  inconvenient  times;  your  favorite  ones,  though,  tres  cher," 
said  Lechmere,  taking  some  marons  glacees:  "  One  would  be  in  perpetual  hot 
water.  Fancy  an  inch  of  cold  steel  waiting  for  us  at  the  bottom  of  every 
escalier  dfrobt,  and  an  iron  gauntlet  dashed  on  our  lips  every  time  we  laughed 
away  a  lady's  reputation  !  Where  should  we  all  be  ?  It  would  be  horribly 
troublesome." 

"  No  doubt !  We're  much  wiser  now.  We  chat  amicable  in  the  clubs  with 
the  husband  after  leaving  madame's  dressing-room.  I  don't  dispute  our  ex- 
pediency; it's  a  quality  in  the  highest  cultivation  in  the  age;  even  Aspasia, 
while  she  laughs  over  her  own  demi  vertu  in  the  evening,  takes  the  Communion 
like  a  devotee  in  the  morning,  to  wash  away  her  sins  in  Sacramental  Tent. 
Apropos  of  Aspasia,  Vernon-Caderousse  is  fettered  hand  and  foot  by  Viola 
Ve;  she  boasts  that  she  will  ruin  a  Peer  of  France  every  trimestre.  Take  care 
of  yourself,  Bellus  !  " 

"Yes,  for  she'll  keep  her  boast,  the  little  demon  !  "  laughed  the  Vicomte: 
"  She  might  begin  with  a  more  profitable  speculation  than  the  '  Duca  senza 
Ducati,' as  La  Marillia  calls  him;  Caderousse  is  all  but 'gone.'  I  wish  he 
would  smash  quite;  I  should  bid  for  that  Petitot  snuff-box  of  his,  the  Ariadne 
a  Naxos." 

"  So  much  for  friendship  !  Take  a  pinch  out  of  my  snuff-box  to-day,  and 
bid  for  it  to-morrow;  sup  with  me  on  Monday,  and  speculate  on  my  sales  on 
Tuesday  !  I  think  you'll  have  your  wish,  Arthus.  Ve  would  ruin  a  million- 
naire,  and  will  make  very  short  work  of  Caderousse.  She  should  net  Tche- 
meidoff ;  Russians  are  the  best  prey;  the  Rosieres  revel  in  their  roubles,  and  the 
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lords  of  the  serfs  are  the  slaves  of  the  serail,"  said  Strathmore,  as  his  guests 
rose  to  leave  and  dress  for  a  bal  masque  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  at  the 
Duchesse  de  Luilhier's,  an  inauguratrix  of  a  thousand  modes  that  passed  the 
time  for  her  own  thorough-bred  set,  and  served  for  talk  for  half  Paris.  "  What 
are  you  all  going  for  ?  It's  so  early  yet — only  eleven.  Baccara  is  better  than 
a  ball,  though  it  is  one  of  Marie  de  Luilhier's;  those  things  all  bore  one  so- 
after  one's  first  season." 

"  Horridly  !  "  yawned  Lechmere:  "  but  one's  on  the  treadmill,  and  one 
must  tramp  along  with  it,  that's  the  worst." 

"  Stay  and  play,  Lechmere,"  said  Strathmore.  "  You're  all  going,  I  do 
believe,  for  the  sake  of  this  Vavasour.  For  shame,  Bellus;  et  tu  Brute  !  I  dia 
think  better  of  you,  on  my  life.  I  never  dreamt  that  sort  of  thing  survived  in 
anybody  after  twenty." 

"  You  haven't  seen  her,"  said  the  Vicomte,  pettishly.  "  Bah  !  she  does 
what  she  likes  with  one." 

"A  very  self-evident  fact,  tres  cher  !  If  you  like  to  be  slaves  of  a  domi- 
neering, lazy  Creole,  A?  it;  I  don't  understand  your  taste,  that's  all;  but  then  I 
suppose  I'm  exceptional  altogether;  I  don't  like  olives,  and  I  don't  care 
about  women." 

"  Quite  right,"  swore  the  Earl,  under  his  moustaches,  "  both  of  'em  make 
you  buy  the  nice  rose  flavor  with  too  salt  a  bitterness." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  bitterness,  thank  God;  I  never  travelled 
to  that  stage,"  laughed  Strathmore;  "  but  olives  tempt  one  to  drink,  and  women 
tempt  one  to  weakness,  and  when  either  the  love  or  the  brandy's  taken  too 
strong,  we  loose  our  heads  and  tell  our  secrets;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  two 
bottles  less  detrimental  than  one  woman  !  Wine  steals  our  wits,  but  Dalilah 
does  worse; — because  she's  a  tongue  to  ask  questions." 

u  Devil  take  your  philosophy." 

"  Bien  oblige.  I  don't  wish  any  devil  to  take  it,  male  or  female,  Belphegor 
or  Melusine.  '  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.'  I  should  be  specially  sorry 
for  any  raids  to  be  made  on  it." 

"  I  bet  you  fifty  to  one,  Strath,  you  adore  la  Vavasour  when  you  see  her." 

"  I?  This  Vavasour  tyrant.  I  bet  you  a  thousand  to  one  I  don't  even 
admire  her." 

"In  Naps? — done!  It's  a  heavy  bet,  mon  ami,"  said  Chateau-Renard, 
entering  the  wager  in  a  little  dainty  jewelled  book,  a  gift  of  S.  A.  R.,  the  volage, 
and  tant  soil  peu  indiscrette  Princesse  de  Lurine. 

"  And  a  very  safe  one  for  me,"  said  Strathmore,  with  a  slight  yawn:  "  If 
you  don't  make  your  wagers  more  discreetly,  Armand,  it's  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  you  come  to  grief  at  Sartory  and  Chantilly  as  you  do.  Au 
revoir,  if  you  will  go.  We  meet  again  at  Philippi,  I  suppose,  in  an  hour  ?  " 
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"  I  promised  the  Sabreur  to  give  him  correct  notes  of  the  Vavasour.  I 
must  notice  her  when  she  comes  here  to-night,"  thought  Strathmore,  as  he  lay 
back  in  a  dormeuse  before  the  fire,  when  he  was  left  alone,  finishing  his  cigar- 
ette, while  the  firelight  danced  on  the  marble  bronze  and  ormolu  of  the  mantel- 
piece, and  the  gas  showing  on  the  gold  lying  on  the  table,  and  on  the  wines 
that  stood  in  a  dozen  decanters  on  the  console:  "  I  can  picture  her  perfectly— 
a  tawny,  large,  black-browed,  voluptuous  woman,  silent,  sensual,  handsome, 
heavy,  with  a  brow  of  Egypt,  a  Juno  figure,  and  a  West  Indian  languor. 
She  takes  because  of  her  luxurious  outline  and  her  Creole  indolence,  and 
because  she's  a  new  style,  and  has  done  two  clever  strokes  of  diplomacy, 
by  persuading  an  English  Peer  to  marry  her,  and  a  thorough-bred  set  to 
make  her  queen  of  the  Ton.  She  must  have  been  very  adroit — these  silent, 
still-life  women  often  cover  matchless  finesse;  nobody  suspects  them  of  the 
manufacture  till  the  web  is  woven.  What  could  the  Marquis  be  about  ? 
However,  he  was  three  parts  a  fool,  they  used  to  say,  I  think,  and  women 
make  idiots  of  wiser  men,  if  once  they're  allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  I 
daresay  his  yacht  anchored  off  Martinique,  and  one  day,  when  he  was  very 
hot  and  very  languid,  intensely  bored,  and  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  brandy, 
this  woman  had  him  alone  in  a  verandah,  where  she  lay  fanning  herself  amidst  a 
pile  of  flowers,  with  the  air  scented  with  pastelles,  and  everything  planned  to 
take  him  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  and  looked  so  handsome  that  she  did  what 
she  liked  with  him,  and  made  him  say  what  he  couldn't  unsay.  So  much  is 
done  in  that  sort  of  way;  there  would  be  no  marriages  at  all  if  men  kept  their 
heads  cool  always,  but  they're  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  just  after  dinner,  when 
they're  lazy,  and  would  consent  to  anything;  or  after  the  champagne  at  supper, 
when  they  talk  nonsense  they'd  never  have  committed  themselves  to  at  noon; 
or  in  the  whirl  of  a  waltz,  when  the  turns  of  the  dance  turn  their  heads  !  If  we 
were  always  what  we  are  between  breakfast  and  luncheon,  we  should  never  do 
any  betises  at  all.  We're  cold  after  our  matutinal  mocha,  but  we're  easily 
fooled  after  our  dinner  coffee.  What  we  defy  in  the  morning  light,  we  yield  to 
in  the  moonlight.  Women  know  that;  this  Lady  Vavasour,  I  daresay,  lured 
her  lord  into  his  declaration  when  the  stars  were  shining  on  the  mango-groves 
and  on  the  green  sea-vines,  or  perhaps,  more  likely,  she  was  a  nouvelle  riche, 
and  brought  him  money.  Men  barter  their  good  blood  nowadays;  soiling 
the  scutcheon  don't  matter  if  they  gild  over  the  dirt;  we  don't  sell  our  souls  to 
the  Devil  in  this  age,  we're  too  Christian,  we  sell  them  to  the  Dollar  !  " 

With  which  satirical  reflection  on  his  times,  and  his  order  drifting  through 
his  mind,  Strathmore's  thoughts  floated  onward  to  a  piece  of  statecraft  then 
numbered  among  the  delicate  diplomacies  and  intricate  embroglie  of  Europe, 
whose  moves  absorbed  him  as  the  finesses  of  a  problem  absorb  a  skilful  chess- 
player, and  from  thence  stretched  onwards  to  his  future,  in  which  he  lived  like 
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all  men  of  dominant  ambition  far  more  than  he  lived  in  his  present.  It  was  a 
future,  brilliant,  secure,  brightening  in  its  lustre,  and  strengthening  in  its  power 
with  each  successive  year;  a  future  which  was  not  to  him  as  to  most  wrapped 
in  a  chiaro'scuro,  with  but  points  of  luminance  gleaming  through  the  mist,  but 
in  whose  cold  glimmering  light  he  seemed  to  see  clear  and  distinct,  as  we  see 
each  object  of  the  far-off  landscape  stand  out  in  the  air  of  a  winter's  noon, 
every  thread  that  he  should  gather  up,  every  distant  point  to  which  he  should 
pass  onward;  a  future  singular  and  characteristic,  in  which  state-power  was  the 
single  ambition  marked  out,  from  which  the  love  of  women  was  banished,  in 
which  pleasure  and  wealth  were  as  little  regarded  as  in  Lacedaemon,  in  which 
age  would  be  courted  not  dreaded,  since  with  it  alone  would  come  added  do- 
minion over  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  which,  as  it  stretched  out  before  him, 
failure  and  alteration  were  alike  impossible.  What,  if  he  lived,  could  destroy 
a  future  that  would  be  solely  dependent  on,  solely  ruined  by,  himself  ?  By  his 
own  hand  alone  would  his  future  be  fashioned:  would  he  hew  out  any  shape 
save  the  idol  that  pleased  him  ?  When  we  hold  the  chisel  ourselves,  we  are  not 
secure  to  have  no  error  in  the  work  ?  Is  it  likely  that  our  hand  will  slip,  that 
the  marble  we  select  will  be  dark-  veined,  and  brittle,  and  impure,  that  the  blows 
of  the  mallet  will  shiver  our  handiwork,  and  that  when  we  plan  a  Milo — god  of 
strength — we  shall  but  mold  and  sculpture  out  a  Laocoon  of  torture  ?  Scarcely; 
and  Strathmore  held  the  chisel,  and,  certain  of  his  own  skill,  was  as  sure  of 
what  he  should  make  of  life  as  Benvenuto,  when  he  bade  the  molton  metal 
pour  into  the  shape  that  he,  master-craftsman,  had  fashioned,  and  give  to 
the  sight  of  the  world  the  Winged  Perseus.  But  Strathmore  did  not  remember 
what  Cellini  did — that  one  flaw  might  mar  the  whole  ! 

The  rooms  were  filled  when  he  ascended  the  staircase  and  entered  the  first 
of  that  suite  of  superb  salons  where  Madame  de  Luilhiers  gathered  about  her 
her  own  particular  and  exclusive  set,  and  reigned  supreme.  Her  ball  was  a 
replica  of  a  bal  de  I' opera,  with  a  dash  of  the  brilliance  of  the  Regency,  a  time  the 
Duchess  loved  to  resuscitate;  scandal,  indeed,  said  that  she  loved  it  so  well 
that  she  enacted  the  role  of  the  Marquise  de  Parabere  with  a  descendant  of 
Monseigneur  d'Orleans;  but,  taisons  nous,  scandal  is  ever  indiscreet,  and  never 
true,  we  know,  save  here  and  there,  when  it  hits  the  defenceless,  or  besmears 
the  fallen,  or  so  delicately  stabs  our  bosom  friend  that  we  haven't  heart  to 
forswear  it !  The  low  hum  of  many  voices,  that  sound  which,  subdued  and 
harmless  as  the  musical  hum  of  gnats,  yet  buzzes  away  the  peace  of  entire 
lives,  and  murmurs  death-blows  to  a  myriad  of  reputations,  filled  the  rooms  as 
he  moved  slowly  through  the  throng  of  glittering  dominoes,  broidered  with 
gold  or  studded  with  jewels,  while  brilliant  eyes  smiled  recognition  on  him 
through  their  masks,  and  witty  badinage  was  whispered  to  him  by  fair  incognite. 

"  Deucedly  like  life,  mon  cher — eh  ?     People  take  advantage  of  disguise  to 
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slander  at  their  ease,  and  under  a  mask  the  dastard  grows  daring,  and  whispers 
a  scandal,  or— what's  as  bad— a  truth  !  Verily  like  life  !  Under  the  domino 
how  suavely  they  stab  their  foes,  and  unrecognized  in  the  vicinity  of  his  dear 
friends,  how  secure  a  man  is  to  overhear  them  damning  his  name  ! "  laughed 
Strathmore  to  Chateau-Renard  as  he  passed  him  in  the  vestibule,  and  went  on 
to  chat  with  the  Comtesse  de  Chantal,  a  bewitching  little  brune,  who  had  con- 
fided to  him  the  color  of  her  adorable  rose  domino,  and  would  quickly  have  been 
recognized  without  any  other  guide  than  her  bright  marmozet  eyes. 

"  The  domino  gives  one  the  privilege  of  laissez-faire  and  laissez-parler  ;  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  the  world  were  one  long  bal  masque,"  said  Madame 
la  Comtesse,  letting  the  eyes  in  question  rest  on  him  with  coquettish  brill- 
iance, for  Strathmore  was  much  courted  by  the  sex  he  contemned. 

"  Madame  !  I  think  it  is  one.  Who  is  there  in  it  without  a  disguise  ? "  he 
answered  her,  laughing,  as  they  moved  on  to  the  ball-room  through  the  crowd 
of  tilted  maskers,  while  the  music  echoed  from  the  distance,  and  the  lights 
gleamed  on  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  those  bidden  to  the  Duchesse's  fete  a  la 
Regence. 

"Who,  indeed  !  Not  even  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore,  since  he  disdains  women, 
yet  he  flirts  with  one  !  "  murmured  a  whisper  at  his  side. 

11  Mais  qui  nous  parlait  alors,  Cecil?"  said  the  Comtesse,  slightly  disgusted 
with  the  style  of  the  attack. 

"Some  one  of  your  Court  jealous  of  my  distinction,  madame,"  laughed 
Strathmore,  as  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  would  swear  the  voice  was  a  woman's," 
and  turned  to  see  who  had  recognized  him  with  his  mask  on.  Among  the 
crowd  of  dominoes  near,  the  one  closest  to  him  was  white,  powdered  with 
golden  bees. 

"  Fi  done  !  c'etait  une  femmej  a  man  would  have  attacked  me,  not  you," 
said  Madame  de  Chantal,  giving  him  a  blow  of  her  fan,  a  little  jealous  of  the 
domino  that  Strathmore's  eyes  were  tracking;  more  jealous  still,  when  dexter- 
ously disentangling  himself  from  her,  he  left  her  with  Bellus,  and  followed  the 
white  domino  in  its  swift  passage  through  the  crowd,  that  would  have  been  a 
crush  in  any  other  salons  than  those  of  the  Hotel  Luilhiers:  followed  on  an 
impulse  vague  and  irresistible,  as  he  had  never  before  followed  the  voice  of  a 
woman.  With  whatever  swiftness  and  dexterity  he  traced  her,  she  perpetually 
eluded  him;  though  she  never  turned  her  head,  he  would  have  sworn  she  knew 
he  was  pursuing  her  (women,  like  flies,  know  all  that  goes  on  behind  them), 
and  she  seemed  to  take  a  perverse  delight  in  winding  in  and  out  interminable 
mazes,  and  in  letting  him  approach  her  only  to  escape  him;  the  white  folds  of 
the  domino,  with  its  glittering  golden  bees  fluttering  in  the  light,  ever  within 
tantalizing  reach,  and  ever  at  provoking  distance.  At  last,  when  he  was  tired 
of  the  chase,  and  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up,  her  own  passage  was  obstructed; 
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he  pushed  hastily  forward  and  overtook  her  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  a  winter 
garden,  where  Marie  de  Luilhiers  had  the  tropics  reproduced  under  glass  in  all 
their  Oriental  heat  and  Oriental  fragrance,  and  in  which  the  maskers  were 
moving,  amidst  the  broad  leaves  and  glowing  creepers  of  the  East,  while  the 
falling  waters  of  innumerable  fountains  cooled  the  air,  and  subdued  lights 
gleamed  through  the  dark  tropical  foliage,  like  fire-flies  in  a  palm  grove. 

"  If  I  disdain  all  women,  I  have  followed  one.  Belle  dame,  whoever  you 
be,  I  may  trust  your  reproof  to  me  shows  some  sign  of  interest  in  him  you 
condemned,"  whispered  Strathmore  in  her  ear. 

Though  she  had  penetrated  his  disguise,  he  could  not  penetrate  hers; 
shrouded  in  her  domino  she  defied  detection,  and  by  her  voice  he  could  not 
recognize  her  in  the  least.  He  only  saw,  as  she  turned  her  head,  that  her 
eyes  laughed,  shining  brightly  as  stars,  and  that  the  lovely  mouth  below  her 
mask  had  the  bloom  of  youth  on  its  lips,  like  the  soft  bloom  on  an  untouched 
peach. 

"  Not  at  all  !  You  are  far  too  presumptuous,  and  if  you  disdain  all  women, 
you  cannot  care  what  one  of  them  thinks  of  you.  You  have  only  pursued  me 
because  I  eluded  you;  we  beat  you  best,  '  en  fuyant  comme  les  Scythes'  Mon- 
taigne is  perfectly  right." 

Her  voice  had  a  sound  in  it  familiar  to  him,  but  not  familiar  enough  to  be 
recognizable  in  her  disguise.  She  baffled  all  detection,  provocative  as  were  the 
luminous  eyes  shining  on  him  through  her  mask  and  the  laughing  lips,  like 
two  roses  d'amour,  which  were  all  that  the  envious  masquerade  gave  to  view. 

"  I  have  pursued  you  to  learn  who  honors  me  by  forbidding  me  to  flirt. 
Presumption  or  not,  belle  inconnue,  I  shall  construe  its  interdict,  as  it  flatters 
me  most.  You  recognized  me  even  in  domino;  there  must  be  some  elective 
affinity  between  us  !  " 

"  None  whatever.  I  knew  you  by  your  eyes,  Lord  Cecil.  What  does  your 
legend  say  ? — 

'  Swift,  silent,  Strath more's  eyes 
Are  fathomless  and  darkly  wise; 
No  wife  nor  leman  sees  them  smile, 
Save  at  bright  steel  and  statecraft  wile; 
And  when  they  lighten,  foes  are  ware, 
The  shrive  is  short,  the  shroud  is  there  ! '  " 

The  words  startled  him,  spoken  by  the  lips  of  the  fair  mask  in  the  gay 
salons  of  the  Hotel  Luilhier;  they  were  the  burden  of  a  rhyming  chronicle,  old 
as  Piers  the  Plwvman — a  wild,  dark  legend,  still  among  the  cradle  songs  of  his 
country  and  the  chronicles  of  his  own  household.  It  was  strange  to  hear  here, 
in  Paris,  in  the  gay  revelry  of  the  fete  a  la  Regence,  words  which  he  thought 
had  never  travelled  beyond  the  woods  of  White  Ladies,  which  he  had  never 
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remembered  since  the  days  of  his  boyhood  !  Who  could  she  be  who  knew  him 
so  well  ? 

"  Belle  amie,"  he  said,  bending  his  head  to  her  as  they  passed  under  the 
fragrant  aisles  of  the  winter  garden,  "  you  flatter  me  more  and  more  !  I  must, 
at  least,  have  some  interest  for  you,  since  you  know  by  heart  my  family  legends 
and  the  look  of  my  eyes  !  We  cannot  possibly  be  strangers " 

"  Perhaps  we  are  enemies  !  "  interrupted  the  mask,  the  sapphires  gleaming 
here  and  there  on  her  domino,  flashing  their  azure  beams  in  the  light:  "  The 
instinct  of  enmity  is  quicker  than  that  of  friendship  or  of  love,  you  know,  all 
the  world  through.  How  did  you  bend  Prince  Michel  to  your  will  a  few 
months  ago  ?  by  playing  on  the  subtlest  and  surest  of  human  passions — 
revenge  !  " 

"  The  deuce  !  is  she  a  witch  or  a  clairvoyante  !  "  thought  Strathmore,  fairly 
astounded.  The  policy  he  had  pursued  had  been  closely  kept,  if  ever  the 
tactics  of  diplomacy  had  been  so.  Who  had  betrayed  them  to  this  Domino 
Blanc  ?  Who  was  this  Domino  Blanc  that  she  knew  them?  The  only  woman 
who  could  have  penetrated  their  intricacies  was  that  modern  De  Longuevilie, 
the  Princesse  de  Lurine;  but  the  princess  was  a  brune,  an  olive-cheeked  daugh- 
ter of  Sardinia,  and  the  delicate  chin  of  the  mask,  which  (save  the  rose  lips) 
was  all  he  could  see  of  his  clairvoyante  unknown,  was  white  as  the  skin  of  the 
fairest  blonde. 

"  Did  you  think  your  state  secrets  were  unknown,  Lord  Cecil  ? "  she 
whispered  rapidly,  her  bright  eyes  dancing  with  malicious  amusement:  "Bah  ! 
even  a  swift,  silent  Strathmore  cannot  defy  a  woman,  you  see.  If  we  are  not 
good  for  very  much  in  this  world,  we  are  good  for  meddling  and  for  espionage. 
We  are  the  best  detectives  in  the  world,  only  we  can't  hold  our  tongues — we 
can't  keep  the  secrets  when  we  have  learned  them.  We  are  so  proud  of  our 
stolen  nuts  that  we  crack  them  en  plein  jour,  instead  of  keeping  them  to  en- 
joy in  the  darkness  of  night,  as  you  wise  men  do  !  " 

"  Caramba,  madame  !  "  laughed  Strathmore,  looking  down  into  her  glitter- 
ing eyes:  "  I  think  it  is  a  popular  error  that  your  sex  cannot  keep  a  secret; 
you  guard  your  own  most  admirably  for  a  lifetime,  if  you  deem  it  politic;  it  is 
only  the  secrets  of  others  that  you  betray  !  " 

He  had  no  under-meaning,  no  hidden  innuendo  in  the  satire  on  her  sex, 
but,  for  an  instant,  the  bright  eyes  of  the  White  Domino  were  clouded  and 
angrily  troubled.  Perhaps  he  had  struck  without  knowing  it,  on  some  jarring 
chord;  perhaps  she  was  startled  for  the  moment  lest  she  should  have  en- 
countered clairvoyance,  en  revanche.  Then— she  laughed,  a  gay,  fantastic 
chime  of  mellow  laughter. 

"  Those  who  are  wise  trust  us;  those  who  are  unwise  pique  us  by  drawn 
veils  and  forbidden  fruits.  A  woman  is  never  so  exasperated  as  when  she  is 
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refused — of  course  it  spurs  her  to  her  mettle,  and  into  what  is  bolted  and 
barred  from  her  she  will  enter  by  a  chink,  cofite  que  coiite.  Seal  a  letter,  and 
we  look  into  it  by  a  corner;  shut  a  door,  and  we  pass  through  it  by  the  key- 
hole; tell  us  a  thing  is  poison,  and  we  taste  it,  as  if  it  were  elixir.  No  book  is 
so  eagerly  read  as  one  you  forbid  us;  no  secret  is  so  quickly  found  out  as  one 
you  taboo  to  us.  If  you  do  not  wish  me  to  learn  all  about  the  Voltura  em- 
broglio,  you  will  tell  me,  with  a  good  grace,  what  private  instructions  D'Arrelio 
received  from  Turin;  you  were  with  him  this  morning!  " 

She  whispered  it  softly,  where  they  stood  beside  one  of  the  fountains,  falling 
with  measured  murmur  into  its  marble  basin,  and  casting  its  silvery  spray  high 
up  amongst  the  scarlet  blossoms  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  Eastern 
creepers.  The  Voltura  embroglia!  that  intricate  knot  of  Anglo-Franco-Italian 
intrigue,  whose  slightest  threads  had  never  been  dropped  save  in  the  privacy  of 
the  most  secret  bureaux!  Who  the  deuce  could  she  be,  and  how  could  she 
come  by  that  ?  Witch,  clairvoyante,  political  intrigante,  whatever  she  might 
be,  he  would  have  defied  her  to  have  probed  that  most  secret  of  diplomatic 
secrecies,  and  to  know  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  envoy  of  Turin  by  a  side-door  and 
an  escalier  derobe  !  This  mystic  magicienne  baffled  him  utterly!  She  knew  his 
own  movements — she  knew  his  own  thoughts — she  even  knew  of  the  secret 
moves  of  the  great  chess-player  at  the  Tuileries,  who  had  Europe  for  his  chess- 
board! Strathmore  was  piqued,  excited,  provoked;  he  had  never  been  so  im- 
patient in  his  life;  he  could  almost  have  forsworn  all  the  courtesies  of  mas- 
querade, and  have  torn  off  by  force  the  envious  black  mask  which  hid  from 
his  sight  the  face  of  his  mysterious  clairvoyante,  and  which  shrouded  every 
feature  save  the  sweet,  sensuous,  mutine  mouth  that  only  made  concealment 
the  more  cruel! 

"  The  sure  way  to  win  whatever  you  wish,  and  hear  whatever  you  seek,  ma 
belle,  would  be  to  promise  removal  of  your  cruel  mask  as  a  recompense;  none 
could  resist  such  a  bribe,  let  their  probity  be  what  it  would!"  he  whispered 
her,  eagerly. 

He  by  no  means  intended  to  confess  to  the  accuracy  of  her  Voltura  knowl- 
edge; it  might  be  but  the  clever  guess-work  of  a  feminine  politician,  flung  out 
to  entrap  him  hap-hazard. 

"How  rash  you  are!"  cried  the  Domino  Blanc,  interrupting  him  mis- 
chievously: "I  may  be  wrinkled,  haggard,  and  enamelled,  for  anything  you 
can  tell;  I  may  be  a  Ninon  of  seventy,  a  Du  Deffand  coquetting  in  my  eigh- 
tieth year,  a  female  Mirabeau  pitted  with  small-pox  and  yellow  with  dyspepsia. 
Unmasked,  I  should  have  lost  the  charm  that  only  goes  with  the  Unseen. 
Thank  you  !  I  am  too  wise  to  part  with  it!  " 

"  I  am  anything  but  rash,  and  you  are  anything  but  wise,"  persisted  Strath- 
more:  "One  guesses  the  perfection  of  the  statue  by  the  little  that  is  unveiled; 
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the  beauty  of  the  volume  by  the  grace  of  the  vignette  that  peeps  through  the 
u.ncut  leaves!  Enamel,  madame,  could  no  more  have  given  the  bloom  to  your 
lips  than  their  bloom  to  those  blossoms,  and  those  eyes  would  not  be  so  danger- 
ously eloquent  unless  they  were  washed  with  the  morning  dew  of  their  dawn!  " 

"Charming  compliments!"  laughed  the  mask,  striking  him  on  the  arm 
with  the  jewelled  sticks  of  her  fan:  "  But  you  only  flatter  my  beauty  to  have 
your  curiosity  gratified.  It  is  not  to  see  my  face,  Lord  Cecil,  but  to  find  out 
who  whispers  to  you  of  your  tete-a-tete  with  Arrelio  that  you  would  like  my 
mask  off.  M.  mon  diplomat,  I  take  your  flattery  at  its  worth!" 

"  Then  you  do  injustice  to  yourself  and  to  me,"  whispered  Strathmore, 
urgently,  tantalized  and  provoked  to  the  last  degree  by  a  woman  who  knew  so 
much  of  himself  and  would  let  him  know  nothing  of  her:  "Your  hand  alone  is 
insignia  and  type  of  what  the  tout  ensemble  would  be  were  it  only  unmasked. 
Those  Titania-like  fingers  must  have  face  and  form  to  match  with  them.  Do 
you  not  think  your  mask  is  as  cruel  as  the  closest  veil  of  the  Odalisque,  since, 
like  that  it  only  shows  us  enough  to  make  us  wistfully  dream  of  all  we  are 
denied  ?" 

"  Gracefully  turned!  were  it  only  sincere!  "  answered  the  White  Domino, 
her  low,  musical,  mocking  laugh  echoing  softly  where  they  stood  by  the 
fountain,  where  the  light  of  the  lamps  was  shaded  by  the  fantastic  ferns  and 
fan-like  leaves  of  the  profuse  Oriental  foliage  that  drooped  around.  "  But 
with  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  it  is  only  flattery,  adroit  and  diplomatic,  to  find 
out  who  has  the  clue  to  his  secret  interview  with  Arrelio  !  Neither  the  mask 
nor  the  veil  are  cruelties  to  you;  you  care  nothing  for  what  they  shroud;  and 
as  for  dreaming  of  what  is  denied  to  you,  you  would  disdain  so  poetical  a 
weakness,  unless  the  denial  involved  a  state  secret;  then,  indeed,  it  might  haunt 
your  sleep  a  little  !  Listen,  Lord  Cecil  !  I  know  your  diplomacies,  see  if  I 
know  you  personally:  You  are  ambitious,  but  with  a  singular  and  lofty  am- 
bition, in  which  wealth  has  no  share.  You  disdain  gold  as  the  dieu  du  roture, 
and  seek  power  alone.  You  are  cold,  and  proud  of  your  coldness,  as  of  the 
polish  of  steel  that  has  never  been  dimmed.  You  prize  friendship,  but  disdain 
love  as  the  plaything  of  fools  and  the  dalliance  of  dotards.  You  look  on  life 
as  the  clay,  and  on  men  as  the  plaster  through  whom  you,  master-craftsman, 
will  fashion  the  shape  that  please  you  without  a  flaw,  ductile  and  plastic  to 
every  turn  of  your  hand.  You  love  finesse,  sway,  dominance;  you  are  inde- 
tident  of  sympathy;  you  are  perfectly  and  presumptuously  self-reliant;  you 
lave  the  profound  subtle  intellect  of  the  old  Italian  statesmen;  perhaps  you 
have  their  swift,  dark,  relentless  passion,  too;  but,  if  so,  it  slumbers— as  yet, 
as  it  slumbered  with  them  till  it  was  time  to  strike.  You  are  like  the  Strath- 
mores  of  White  Ladies,  line  by  line,  feature  by  feature,  and  with  their  physiog- 
nomy inherit  their  character.  Noiv,  am  I  clairvoyante  or  not  ?  Tell  me  !" 
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She  spoke  in  a  low,  sweet  whisper,  bending  towards  him  with  her  luminous 
eyes  shining  on  him  through  her  mask,  while  the  sapphires  flashed  their  azure 
rays  in  the  light,  and  the  mystical,  monotonous  music  of  the  fountain  mur- 
mured on  and  on,  and  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  Eastern  creepers  swung  against 
the  glittering,  snowy  folds  of  her  domino.  With  something  of  the  strange, 
startled  wonder  with  which  Surrey  saw  his  love  shadowed  out  on  the  Mirour  of 
Gramarye,  Strathmore  heard  his  character  drawn  in  the  unerring  words  of  the 
mysterious  mask.  A  moment  before  he  would  have  sworn  that  no  living  crea- 
ture, save,  perhaps,  Bertie  Erroll,  could  have  known  him  so  well ;  and  the  por- 
traiture, exact  to  the  life  in  every  line,  startled  him  as  we  may  have  been 
startled  coming  suddenly  upon  an  unseen  mirror  that  gives  us  back  our  own 
reflection  in  every  trait  and  in  a  strong  light.  He  -stretched  out  his  hand  to 
her,  his  grasp  involuntarily  closing  on  the  folds  of  the  domino. 

"  Clairvoyante  or  not,  you  are  an  enchantress  !  and  I  must  know  who  has 
studied  me  so  miraculously  before  we  part.  Unmask,  ma  belle.  I  cannot  let 
you  go  unknown.  I  will  not !  " 

She  laughed  the  laugh  sweet  as  music,  that  had  something  menacing  and 
mocking  in  its  soft,  subdued  carillon. 

"  But  you  must,  by  the  rules  of  all  masquerades.  I  am  like  Eros,  I  must 
be  adored  unseen;  bring  light  to  unveil  me,  and  I  shall  take  wing  !  Will  you 
lament  as  sincerely  as  Psyche  ?  Adieu  ! " 

With  a  swift,  sudden  movement,  ere  he  could  detain  her,  the  white  folds  slid 
from  his  hand,  and  she  h*ad  fluttered  away,  as  though  she  literally  took  wing 
like  the  Eros  she  spoke  of,  floating  off  under  the  tropical  foliage  like  some  rich- 
pi  umaged  bird,  the  gold-flowered  domino  brushing  through  the  dark  glossy 
leaves  as  she  passed.  As  swiftly  Strathmore  pursued;  but  before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  overtake  her,  a  group  of  dominoes  had  surrounded  her,  and  on  the  arm 
of  one  of  them  she  had  passed  so  rapidly  out  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  that  ere 
he  could  follow  she  was  lost  in  the  throng. 

Who  could  she  be  ?  Who  could  know  him  so  well  while  she  was  unknown 
to  him  ?  Her  air,  her  voice,  her  eyes,  were  half  familiar  while  yet  strange, 
and  the  mask  might  have  effectually  disguised  his  best-known  friend.  Yet,  as 
he  recalled  those  who  alone  could  have  spoken  thus  to  him,  he  rejected  them 
all;  this  mysterious  clairvoyante  could  be  none  of  them.  The  lost  White 
Domino  piqued  him.  Soft  voices  challenged  him  with  witty  mots,  fair 
maskers  kept  him  talking  to  them  that  light,  brilliant  badinage  that  women 
live  on,  as  humming-birds  on  farina,  and  bees  upon  honey;  eyes  dazzling  as 
hers  wooed  him  tenderly  through  their  masks;  but  Strathmore  was  haunted 
by  one  woman,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest;  he  sought  her  unceasingly 
through  the  Luilhiers'  salons,  but  always  in  vain.  The  sweet,  sensuous  mouth, 
the  luminous  eyes,  the  thrilling,  musical  voice  and  laugh,  that  would  have 
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had  the  magic  for  others,  were  not  what  piqued  him;  it  was  the  strange  knowl- 
edge that  she  had  of  himself,  the  unerring  fidelity  with  which  she  had  sketched 
traits  in  his  character  that  he  himself  even  had  known  but  in  indistinct  shadow 
till  the  light  of  her  words  had  streamed  in  upon  them.  Had  he  believed  in 
clairvoyance,  he  would  have  sworn  to  it  now  !  He  sought  the  White  Domino 
persistently,  ceaselessly,  through  the  crowds  that  filled  the  rooms  for  the  Duch- 
esse's  fete  a  la  Regence— sought  her  always  in  vain.  At  last,  giving  up  in  pro- 
voked despair  his  bootless  chase  of  the  azure  sapphires  and  golden  bees,  that  only 
flashed  on  his  sight  in  the  distance  to  perpetually  elude  his  approach,  he  leant 
against  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  conservatories,  where  a  breeze  reached  him, 
cooling  the  air  that  was  hot  with  the  blaze  of  the  myriad  lights,  and  heavy  with 
the  odor  of  perfumes  and  flowers;  and  stood  there  looking  down  the  long  suite 
of  salons,  glittering  with  the  moving  throng  of  dominoes,  and  holding  his  mask 
in  his  hand,  so  that  the  light  fell  full  upon  the  peculiar  Vandyke-like  character 
of  his  head,  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  dark  violet  of  his  masquerade 
dress  and  the  diamonds  that  studded  it.  He  was  provoked,  impatient,  interested 
more  than  ever  he  had  been  in  his  whole  life — save  once — and  he  was  annoyed 
with  himself  that  he  had  so  mismanaged  the  affair  as  to  let  the  Domino  Blanc 
slip  from  his  hands.  He  was  annoyed  with  himself,  and  not  less  so  when,  as  he 
stood  there,  snowy  folds  swept  past  him,  the  jewelled  handle  of  a  fan  struck  his 
arm  and  a  soft  voice  was  in  his  ear  : 

"  Rfoeur  !  you  look  like  a  portrait  of  the  Old  Masters  !  Are  you  thinking 
of  the  Voltura  affair,  or  of  me  ?  You  will '  be  foiled  ;-Arrelio  will  not  sign,  and 
I  shall  not  unmask  !  Good  night,  Strathmore  !  Perhaps  I  shall  haunt  your 
sleep  this  morning,  as  I  know  a  state  secret !  " 

The  words  were  scarce  whispered  before  she  had  passed  him  !  Again  she 
eluded  his  detention;  again,  swift  as  lightning,  he  pursued  her,  this  all-myste- 
rious and  all-tantalizing  mask;  but  destiny  was  against  him.  The  throng  parted 
them,  an  Austrian  Baroness  detained  him,  the  trailing  folds  of  a  rose-domino 
entangled  him,  she  was  perpetually  at  a  distance  as  he  followed  her  through  the 
salons,  which  she  was  leaving  on  the  arm  of  a  black  domino  to  go  to  her  car- 
riage, the  golden  bees  glittering,  the  snowy  dress  fluttering,  just  far  enough  to 
be  provokingly  near  and  provokingly  distant,  as,  detained  now  by  this,  now  by 
that,  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  interminable  length  of  the  salons,  ante- 
chambers, cabinets  de  peinture,  and  reception-rooms  in  her  wake,  and  passed 
out  into  the  staircase  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was  descending  its  last  step  ! 
She  had  a  crowd  about  her;  following  her  as  courtiers  follow  their  Queen,  and 
her  sapphires  were  gleaming  and  her  white  domino  glittering  as  she  crossed  in  a 
blaze  of  light  the  marble  parquet  of  the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Hotel  Luihiers. 

"  A  white  domino,  powdered  with  gold  bees  !— can  you  tell  me  whose  that 
is,  Arthus  ?  "  asked  Strathmore,  eagerly,  where  he  stretched  over  the  balustrade 
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as  Bellus  came  out  of  the  vestibule,  while  below,  with  her  masked  court  about 
her,  she  passed  on  to  her  carriage. 

"  A  white  domino  with  golden  bees  !  "  cried  the  Vicomte:  "  Pardieu  !  you 
have  seen  her,  then  ?" 

"  Seen  her  !     Seen  whom  ?  " 

"  Did  she  take  off  her  mask?"  went  on  Bellus,  not  heeding  the  counter- 
question:  "  Did  you  see  her  face  ?  Did  you  look  at  her  well  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

"  Her  !  Whom  ?  I  ask  you  who  the  white  domino  is.  Look — quick  !  you 
will  catch  her  before  she  has  passed  out  of  the  hall.  Whose  domino  is  that  ?  " 

"  That?     Nom  de  Dieu  !  that  is  HERS  !  " 

"  Hers  ?     Curse  your  pronouns  !     She  must  have  a  name  !     Whose  ?  " 

"  Peste  !  Lady  Vavasour  !     You  have  seen  her,  then,  at  last !  " 


CHAPTER  VII 

TWO   NIGHT    PICTURES — BY    WAXLIGHT,    AND    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

MARION,  LADY  VAVASOUR  and  Vaux,  sat  before  her  dressing-room  fire 
(which,  born  in  the  West  Indies,  she  had  lighted  in  summer  or  winter),  watch- 
ing the  embers  play,  nestled  in  the  cozy  depths  of  her  luxurious  chair,  with  a 
novel  open  in  her  lap,  and  her  long  shining  tresses  unbound  and  hanging  in  a 
loose,  rippled  luxuriance  as  the  hair  of  the  Venus  a  la  Coquille.  No  toilette 
was  so  becoming  as  the  azure  neglige  of  softest  Indian  texture,  with  its  pro- 
fusion of  gossamer  lace  about  the  arms  and  bosom,  that  she  wore;  nochaussure 
more  bewitching  than  the  slipper,  fantastically  broidered  with  gold  and  pearls, 
into  which  the  foot  she  held  out  to  the  fire  to  warm  was  slipped;  no  sanctuary 
for  that  belle  des  belles  fitter  and  more  enticing  than  the  dressing-room,  with 
its  rose-tendre  hangings,  its  silver  swinging  lamps,  its  toilette-table  shrouded  in 
lace,  its  mirrors  framed  in  Dresden,  its  jasper  tazze  filled  with  jewels,  its 
gemmed  vases  full  of  flowers,  its  crystal  carafes  of  perfumes  and  bouquets,  its 
thousand  things  of  luxury  and  grace.  Here,  perhaps,  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour, 
who  had  rarest  loveliness  at  all  hours,  looked  her  loveliest  of  all;  and  here  she 
sat  now,  thinking,  while  the  firelight  shone  on  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her 
skin,  on  the  luminous  depths  of  her  eyes,  on  the  shining  unbound  tresses  of 
her  hair,  and  on  the  diamond-studded  circlet  on  her  fair  left  hand  that  was  the 
badge  of  her  allegiance  to  one  lord,  and  the  signet  of  her  title  to  reign,  a 
Queen  of  Society  and  a  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux.  Her  thoughts 
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might  well  be  sunny  ones;  she  was  in  the  years  of  her  youth  and  the  height 
of  her  beauty;  she  had  not  a  caprice  she  not  could  carry  out,  nor  a  wish  she  could 
not  -ratify  Her  world,  delirious  with  her  fascination  and  ductile  to  her  magic, 
let  her  place  her  foot  on  its  neck  and  rule  it  as  she  would;  she  was  censed  with 
the  purple  incense  of  worship  wherever  she  moved,  and  gave  out  life  and  death 
with  her  smile  and  her  frown,  with  a  soft  whispered  word,  or  a  moue  boudeuse. 
From  a  station  of  comparative  obscurity,  when  her  existence  had  threatened  to 
pass  away  in  insular  monotony  and  colonial  obscurity,  her  beauty  had  lifted 
her  to  a  dazzling  rank,  and  her  tact  had  taught  her  to  grace  it,  so  that  none 
could  carp  at,  but  all  bowed  before  her;  so  that  in  a  thorough-bred  exclusive 
set  she  gave  the  law  and  made  the  fashion,  and  conquests  unnumbered  strewed 
her  path  "thick  as  the  leaves  in  Vallambrosa." 

On  her  first  appearance  as  Lady  Vavasour  and  Vaux,  which  had  been  made 
some  six  years  before  this  at  St.  Petersburg,  women  had   murmured  at,  and 
society  been  shy  to  receive,  this  exquisite  creature,  come  none  knew  whence, 
born  from  no  one  knew  whom,  with  whom  the  world  in  general   conceived  that 
my  lord  Marquis  had  made  a  wretched  mesalliance;  the  Marquis  being  a  man 
sans  reproche  as  far  as  "  blood  "  went,  if  upon  some  other  score  he  was  not 
quite  so  stainless  as  might  have  been.     But  the  world  in  every  brief  time  gave 
way  before  her;  with  the  sceptre  of  a  matchless  loveliness,  and  the  skill  of  a 
born  tactician,  she  cleared  all  obstacles,  overruled  all  opponents,  bore  down  all 
hesitations,  silenced  all  sneers.     She  created  a  furore,  she  became  the  mode; 
women  might  slander  her  as  they  would,  they  could  do  nothing  against  her; 
and  in  brief  time,  from  her  debut  of  finesse,  by  witchery,  by  the  double  right 
of  her  own  resistless  fascination,  and  the  dignity  of  her  lord's  name,  Marion, 
Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux,  was  a  Power  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  her  own  spheres  of  ton,  pleasure,  and  coquetry. 
"  Woman's  wit "  can  do  anything  if  it  be  given  free  run  and  free  scope,  and 
with  that  indescribable  yet  priceless  quality  of  her  sex  she  was  richly  endowed. 
How  richly,  you  will  conceive  when  I  say  that  now  she  had   so  effectually 
silenced  and  bewitched  society,  that  in  society  (save  here  and  there,  where  two 
or  three  very  malicious  grandes  dames,  whom  she  had  outrivalled,  were  gathered 
together  for  spleen,  slander,  and  Souchong)  the  question  of  her  Origin  was 
never  now  mooted.     It  would,  indeed,  have  been  as  presumptuous  to  have 
debated  such  a  question  with  her  as  for  the  Houries  to  have  asked   Aphrodite 
of  her  birth  when  the  amber-dropping  golden  tresses  and  the  snowy  shoulders 
rose  up  from  the  white  sea-foam.     Lady  Vavasour  was  Herself,  and  was  all- 
sufficient  for  herself.     Her  delicate  azure  veins  were  her  sangre  azul,  her  fair 
white  hands  were  her  seize  quartiers,  her  shining  tresses  were  her  bezants  d'or, 
and  her  luminous  eyes  her  blazonry.     Garter  King-at-Arms  himself,  looking 
on  her,  would  have  forgotten  heraldry,  flung  the  bare,  lifeless  skeleton  of  pedi- 
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gree  to  the  winds  before  the  living  beauty,  and  allowed  that  Venus  needs  no 
Pursuivant's  marshalling. 

She  sat  looking  into  the  dressing-room  fire,  while  the  gleam  of  the  waxlights 
was  warm  on  her  brow,  and  played  in  the  depths  of  her  dazzling  eyes;  a 
pleased  smile  lingered  about  her  lovely  lips,  and  her  fingers  idly  played  with 
the  leaves  of  her  novel — her  thoughts  were  more  amusing  than  its  pages.  She 
was  thinking  over  the  triumph  of  the  past  night  and  day;  of  how  she  had  wooed 
from  the  Marquis  d'Arrelio,  for  pure  insouciant  curiosity,  state  secrets  that 
honor  and  prudence  alike  bade  him  withhold,  but  which  he  was  powerless  to 
deny  before  her  magical  witchery;  of  how  Constantine  of  Lanaris  had  fol- 
lowed her  from  Athens,  to  lay  at  her  feet  the  sworn  homage  of  a  Prince,  and 
be  rewarded  with  a  tap  of  a  fan  painted  by  Watteau;  of  the  imperial  sables 
Duke  Nicholas  Tchemidoff  had  flung  down  a  la  Raleigh  on  a  damp  spot  on  the 
Terrace  des  Feuillans,  where,  otherwise,  her  dainty  brodequins  would  have  been 
set  on  some  moist  fallen  leaves,  as  they  had  strolled  there  together;  of  the 
pieces  of  Henri-Deux  and  Rose-Berri  ware,  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  which 
that  king  of  connoisseurs,  Lord  Weiverden,  had  presented  to  her,  sacrificing 
his  Faience  for  the  sake  of  a  smile;  of  the  words  which  men  had  whispered  to 
her  in  the  perfumed  demie-lumiere  of  her  violet-hung  boudoir,  while  her  eyes 
laughed  and  lured  them  softly  and  resistlessly  to  their  doom;  of  all  the  triumphs 
of  the  past  twelve  hours,  since  the  doors  of  her  hotel  in  the  Place  Vendome 
had  first  been  opened  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day  to  her  crowding  court,  to  now, 
when  she  had  quitted  the  bal  masque  of  her  friend  Louise  de  Luilhier,  and 
was  inhaling  again  in  memory  the  incense  on  which  she  lived.  For  the  belle 
Marquise  was  a  finished  coquette,  never  stated  with  conquest;  and  it  was  said, 
in  certain  circles  antagonistic  to  her  own,  that  neither  her  coquetries  nor  her 
conquests  were  wholly  harmless.  But  every  flower,  even  the  fairest,  has  its 
shadow  beneath  it  as  it  swings  in 'the  sunlight ! 

"  He  did  not  remember  ME  !  "  thought  the  Venus  Aphordite  of  the  rose- 
hung  dressing-room,  looking  with  a  smile  into  the  flames  of  the  fire,  which  it 
was  her  whim  to  have  even  in  so  warm  a  night  as  was  this  one:  "  My  voice 
should  have  told  him;  it  is  a  terribly  bad  compliment  !  However,  he  shall  pay 
for  it  !  A  woman  who  knows  her  power  can  always  tax  any  negligence  to  her 
as  heavily  as  she  likes.  How  incomprehensibly  silly  those  women  must  be  who 
become  their  lover's  slaves,  who  hang  on  their  words  and  seek  their  tenderness, 
and  make  themselves  miserable  at  their  infidelities.  I  cannot  understand  it; 
if  there  be  a  thing  in  the  world  easier  to  manage  than  another,  it  is  a  MAN  ! 
Weak,  obstinate,  vain,  wayward,  loving  what  they  cannot  get,  slighting  what 
they  hold  in  their  hand,  adoring  what  they  have  only  on  an  insecure  tenure, 
trampling  on  anything  that  lies  at  their  mercy,  always  capricious  to  a  constant 
mistress  and  constant  to  a  capricious — men  are  all  alike;  there  is  nothing 
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easier  to  keep  in  leading-strings  when  once  you  know  their  foibles  !  Those 
swift,  silent  Strathmores,  they  are  very  cold,  they  say,  and  love  very  rarely; 
but  when  they  love,  it  must  be  imperiously,  passionately,  madly,  tout  au  rien.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  roused.  Shall  I  rouse  him  ?  Perhaps  !  He  could  not 
resist  me  if  I  chose  to  wind  him  round  my  fingers.  I  should  like  to  supplant 
his  ambition,  to  break  down  his  pride,  to  shatter  his  coldness,  to  bo\v  him  down 
to  what  he  defies.  Those  facile  conquests  are  no  honor,  those  men  who  sigh 
at  the  first  sight  of  one's  eyebrow,  and  lose  their  heads  at  the  shadow  of  a 
smile;  I  am  tired  of  them — sick  of  them  !  Toujours  perdrix  !  And  the  birds 
so  easily  shot !  Shall  I  choose  !  Yes  !  No  man  living  could  defy  me — not 
even  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  !  " 

And  as  she  thought  this  last  vainglorious  but  fully-warranted  thought, 
Marion,  Lady  Vavasour,  lying  back  in  her  fauteuil,  with  her  head  resting  negli- 
gently on  her  arm,  that  in  its  turn  rested  on  the  satin  cushions,  with  that  grace 
which  was  her  peculiar  charm,  as  the  firelight  shone  on  her  loosened  hair  and 
the  rose-leaf  flush  of  her  delicate  cheeks,  glanced  at  her  own  reflection  in  a 
mirror  standing  near,  on  whose  surface  the  whole  matchless,  tableau  was  repro- 
duced with  its  dainty  and  brilliant  coloring,  and  smiled — a  smile  of  calm  se- 
curity, of  superb  triumph.  Could  she  not  vanquish,  whom  and  when  and 
where  she  would  ? 

That  night,  far  across  the  sea,  under  the  shadow  of  English  woodlands  that 
lay  dark,  and  fresh,  and  still  beneath  the  brooding  summer  skies,  a  woman 
stood  within  the  shelter  of  a  cottage-porch,  looking  down  the  forest  lane  that 
stretched  into  the  distance,  with  the  moonbeams  falling  across  its  moss-grown 
road  between  the  boles  of  the  trees,  and  the  silent  country  lying  far  beyond, 
hushed  and  dim,  and  shrouded  in  a  white  mist.  She  was  young,  and  she  had 
the  light  of  youth— love— in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  wistfully  into  the  gloom, 
vainly  seeking  to  pierce  through  the  dense  fol'iage  of  the  boughs  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  listened,  thirstly  and  breathlessly,  for  a  step  beloved  to 
break  the  undisturbed  silence.  The  scarlet  folds  of  a  cloak  fell  off  her  shoulders, 
her  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  moon  bathed  her  in  its  radiance  where  she 
stood,  the  branches  above  her,  as  the  wind  stirred  amongst  them,  shaking  silver 
drops  of  dew  from  their  moistened  leaves  on  her  brow  and  into  her  bosom. 
She  loved,  and  listened  for  that  which  she  loved;  listened  patiently,  yet  eagerly 
and  long,  while  the  faint  summer  clouds  swept  over  the  dark  azure  heavens, 
the  stars  shining  through  their  mist,  and  the  distant  chimes  of  a  church  clock 
from  an  old  gray  tower  bosomed  in  the  woods  tolled  out  the  quarters,  one  by 
one,  as  the  hours  of  the  night  stole  onward. . 

Suddenly  she  heard  that  for  which  she  longed— heard  ere  other  ears  could 
have  caught  it— a  step  falling  on  the  moss  that  covered  the  forest  road  and 
coming  towards  her;  then  she  sprang  forward  in  the  darkness,  the  dew  shaking 
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from  her  hair,  and  the  tears  of  a  great  gladness  glancing  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
twined  her  arms  close  about  him  whom  she  met,  and  clung  to  him  as  though 
no  earthly  power  should  sever  them. 

"  You  are  come  at  last  !  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  bitter  your  absence  is,  if 
you  knew  how  I  grudge  you  to  the  cruel  world  that  robs  me  so  long,  so  often 
of  you " 

He  laughed  and  looked  down  fondly  on  her  while  she  clung  to  him,  wreathing 
her  arms  about  his  neck: 

"  Silly  child  !  I  am  not  worth  your  worship,  still  less  worth  the  consecration 
of  your  life,  when  I  repay  it  so  little,  recompense  it  so  ill." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  lips  and  gazed  up  into  his  eyes,  clinging  but  the 
more  closely  to  him,  and  laughing  and  weeping  in  her  joy: 

"  Hush,  hush  !  Pay  it  ill  ?  Have  I  not  the  highest,  best,  most  precious 
payment  in  your  love  ?  /  care  for  no  other,  you  know  that  so  well." 

He  stroked  her  hair  carressingly,  perhaps  repentantly  (few  men  can  meet 
the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  loves  them  purely  and  faithfully,  after  a  long  absence, 
without  some  pangs  of  conscience,  without  some  contrast  of  the  quality  of  her 
fidelity  and  their  own),  and  kissed  the  lips  uplifted  to  his  own;  the  love  that 
he  read  in  her  eyes,  and  that  trembled  in  her  voice,  saddened  him,  he  could 
not  have  told  why,  even  whilst  he  recognized  it  as  something  unpurchasable  in 
the  world  he  had  quitted,  where  its  strength  and  its  fidelity  would  have  been 
but  words  of  an  unknown  tongue,  subjects  of  a  jeer,  objects  of  a  jest. 

"And  you  have  seen  none  who  have  supplanted  me  since  we  parted;  none 
of  whom  I  need  have  jealousy  or  fear  ? "  she  whispered  to  him,  with  a  certain 
tremulous,  wistful  anxiety — he  was  her  all,  she  could  not  be  robbed  of  him  ! — 
yet  with  a  fond,  sunny  smile  upon  her  face  as  it  was  raised  to  his  in  the  faint 
sheen  of  the  starlight,  the  smile  of  a  love  too  deeply  true,  too  truly  trustful  to 
harbor  a  dread  that  were  doubt,  a  doubt  that  were  disloyalty  to  the  faith  it 
received  as  to  the  faith  it  gave. 

He  looked  down  into  her  eyes,  and  pressed  closer  against  his  own  the  heart 
that  he  knew  beat  solely,  purely,  wholly  for  himself. 

"  My  precious  one  !  you  need  be  jealous  of  no  living  thing  with  me.  None 
have  twined  themselves  about  my  heart,  none  have  rooted  themselves  into  my 
life  as  you  have  done.  Have  no  dread  !  No  rival  shall  ever  supplant  you,  I 
swear  before  God  !  " 

He  spoke  the  oath  in  all  sincerity,  in  all  faith,  in  all  fervor,  speaking  it  as 
many  men  have  so  spoken  before  him,  not  dreaming  what  the  day  will  bring 
forth,  not  knowing  how  fate  will  make  them  unwitting  perjurers,  unconscious 
renegades  to  the  bond  of  their  word,  as  they  are  lured  onwards,  and  drjven 
downwards,  almost  one  would  say  blameless,  in  the  hands  of  chance. 

And  the  woman  that  nestled  in  his  arms  and  gazed  up  into  his  eyes  sighed 
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a  low,  long,  tremulous  sigh  of  too  great  gladness.     He  was  her  world;  she 
knew  of  and  needed  no  other  ! 

Then  he  loosed  her  from  his  close  embrace,  and  still  looking  down  into  the 
eyes  that  uttered  a  love  which  the  women  in  the  world  he  lived  in  neither  knew 
nor  guessed,  and  to  which  he  came  back  as  from  the  atmosphere  of  gas-lit 
salons  one  comes  into  the  clear  soft  air  of  the  dawn;  he  led  her  under  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  trees  that  hung  stirless  and  dew-laden  in  the  warm 
air,  into  the  house  hidden  in  the  profuse  and  tangled  foliage.  Their  steps 
ceased  to  fall  on  the  moss,  their  shadows  to  slant  across  the  star-lit  path,  their 
whispered  words  to  stir  the  silence;  the  woodland  country  lay  beyond  calm 
and  still  in  the  shade  of  the  night,  the  fleecy  clouds  drifted  slowly  now  and 
then  across  the  bright  radiance  of  the  moon,  the  winds  moved  gently  amongst 
the  leaves;  in  the  lattice  casements  shrouded  in  the  trees  the  lights  died  out, 
and  the  church  chimes  struck  faintly  in  the  distance  their  hours  one  by  one. 
On  the  hushed  earth  three  angels  brooded— Night,  and  Sleep,  and  Peace. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    KISMET   THAT    WAS   WRITTEN    ON    A    MILLEFLEURS- SCENTED  NOTE. 

"  Meurice's,  Paris. 

"  MY  DEAR  ERROLL, — To  keep  faith  with  you,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have 
seen  Lady  Vavasour  !  Rather,  to  speak  more  properly,  have  heard  her,  for 
she  was  masked,  and  I  saw  nothing  except,  what  I  freely  confess  to  be,  as 
lovely  a  mouth  and  chin  as  the  devil  ever  gave  his  special  aides-de-camp,  the 
daughters  of  Eve,  for  a  weapon  of  slaughter  and  a  tool  of  perdition.  I  met 
her  at  Madame  de  Luilhier's  bal  masque,  and  she  has  her  full  share  of  Eve's 
curiosity;  for  though,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  I  have  never  seen  her  before, 
nor  she  me,  she  informed  me  of  everything  about  myself,  and  a  little  more  be- 
sides !  She  repeated  one  of  the  old  White  Ladies  chronicles — where  the  deuce 
could  she  get  hold  of  it  ? — and  was  up  to  some  diplomatic  tricks,  whose  jug- 
gling we  all  thought  had  been  done  strictly  in  petto.  I  suppose  the  Nazarenes, 
who  lie  in  the  laps  of  the  titled  Dalilah,  let  her  coax  their  secrets  out  of  them. 
The  ass  that  Samson  in  all  ages  ought  to  smite  is  Himself !  You  will  think 
her  divine,  I  daresay:  fascinating  I  can  very  well  believe  that  she  is,  by  the 
wiles  she  tried  upon  me  to-night;  and  she's  gifted  with  the  sex's  true  genius  for 
tantalizing.  I  like  nothing  I  have  heard  of  her,  and  I  should  say  it  is  particu- 
larly lucky  the  Marquis  is  of  elastic  conjugal  principles  !  1  never  remember 
seeing  him,  do  you  ?  I  don't  envy  him  his  wife,  though  I  admit  she  is  half  a 
sorceress,  and  has  a  very  pretty  mouth;  but  it  is  a  mouth  that  would  whisper 
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too  many  infidelities  to  please  me,  where  I  he  !  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing 
with  yourself?  Carlton  tells  me  you  said  'you  were  going  out  of  town — cetait 
tout'  Out  of  town  in  June  !  You  surely  are  not  turning  pastoral,  and  getting 
entcte  of  provinciality  ?  The  Beau  Sabreur  a  Strephon  !  What  a  vision  !  I 
daresay  a  woman's  at  the  bottom  of  it;  but  Aspasia  was  always  your  game,  not 
Phillis,  except,  indeed  with  that  mysterious  White  Ladies  inamorata,  whom  you 
wouldn't  be  chaffed  about.  But  it  can't  be  she,  because  that  love's  twelve 
months  old  now  to  my  knowledge,  and  must  have  been  rococo  long  ago.  I 
will  pique  Lady  Millicent  till  she  badgers  you  out  of  your  secret.  Good-night, 
old  fellow  !  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  again.  WThen  will  it  be  ? 
Can't  you  run  over  here  ?  I  expect  I  shall  get  the  French  Derby,  though 
Lawton's  confounded  love  of  a  close  finish  lost  me  the  English  one.  The 
betting's  quite  steady  here  on  Marechale,  always  five  to  one.  I  shall  start  him 
for  the  St.  Leger,  and  send  him  over  to  Maldon  to  train  through  August  and 
September.  Nesselrode's  a  good  second.  They  don't  offer  freely  at  all  on 
Tambor,  and  I  half  think  he'll  be  scratched.  The  Abbey's  at  your  service,  of 
course,  as  it  always  is,  to  fill  as  you  like  for  the  First.  You  will  oblige  me 
very  much  by  keeping  the  old  place  open,  and  knocking  over  the  birds,  whether 
I  come  or  not. 

"Yours  as  ever, 

"  CECIL  STRATHMORE." 

Strathmore,  having  written  those  last  words  as  the  morning  sun  streamed 
in  through  the  persiennes  of  his  bed-chamber,  addressed  his  letter  to  Major 
Erroll,  1 9 A,  Albermarle-street,  London  (where  that  debt-laden  Sabreur  had  a 
suite  of  rooms,  dainty  and  luxurious  enough  to  domicile  Lady  Millicent),  and 
lying  back  in  his  chair,  put  his  Manilla  between  his  lips,  stirred  the  chocolate 
Diaz  had  placed  at  his  elbow,  and  sat  thinking,  while  the  smooth  Albanian 
moved  noiselessly  about,  laying  out  the  clothes  that  might  be  needed  through 
the  day,  polishing  an  eyeglass,  rubbingoip  a  diamond,  refilling  a  bouquet  bottle, 
or  performing  some  other  office  of  valetdom.  Carelessly  and  cavalierly  as  he 
had  dismissed  the  domino  blanc  in  the  letter  he  had  just  been  writing,  the  tan- 
talizing mystery  of  the  night  before  was  not  so  easily  to  be  dismissed  from  his 
memory.  Lady  Vavasour  !  For  once  Strathmore's  keen  penetration  and  dip- 
lomatist acumen  were  baffled  and  at  fault;  he  could  fathom  neither  the  means 
nor  the  motive  of  the  dazzling  Peeress's  interest  in,  and  attack  upon  him. 
How  could  a  woman,  whom  he  had  perpetually  missed,  and  never  met  during 
the  five  years  that  she  had  sparkled  through  society,  know  him,  as  he  would 
have  taken  his  oath  his  oldest  friend  could  not  do,  and  photograph  his  charac- 
ter with  a  realistic  accuracy  that  he  himself,  limning  it  from  analysis,  could 
barely  have  attained  ? 
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The  belle  Marquise  lying  back  in  her  fauteuil,  gazing  dreamily  and  non- 
chalantly at  herself  in  the  mirror,  with  her  shining  hair  falling  over  her  arm, 
and  a  smile  of  superb  consciousness  on  her  rich  curling  lips,  might  have  exer- 
cised a  mesmeric  power  of  will  the  night  before,  so  persistently  had  she  haunted 
him  from  the  time  that  he  saw  the  last  flutter  of  the  snowy  folds  of  her  dom- 
ino Is  there  any  electro-biology  so  potent  as  beauty  ?  A  vague  prejudice 
had  associated  Lady  Vavasour  in  his  eyes  with  a  dangerous  and  disagreeable 
aroma;  he  had  mistrusted,  without  knowing  her,  this  woman  who  fooled  fools 
at  her  will;  she  had  been  a  mesalliance,  and  he  abhorred  mesalliances;  she  was 
a  Creole,  and  he  detested  Creoles;  she  was  a  coquette,  and  he  was  always  im- 
patient of  coquettes.  If  Strathmore  had  ever  wasted  his  hours  in  imagining 
an  ideal  mistress  (which  he  most  assuredly  never  did),  his  ideal  would  have, 
probably,  clothed  itself  in  some  form,  pure,  stainless,  lofty,  of  a  soilless  honor, 
and  a  grave  and  glorious  grace,  such  as  Hypatia,  when  the  sunlight  of  Hellas 
fell  on  her  white  Ionic  robes,  and  her  proud  eyes  glanced  over  the  assembled 
multitudes.  This  malicious  mask,  this  tantalizing  clairvoyante,  was  certainly 
of  an  order  its  direct  antipodes  !  But  despite  all  that,  perhaps  because  of  it, 
Lady  Vavasour,  seen  yet  unseen,  unknown  yet  knowing  so  much,  haunted  him, 
piqued  him,  usurped  his  thoughts;  and  when  a  woman  does  that,  what  use  is  it 
for  any  man  to  send  her  to  the  deuce,  to  consign  her  to  the  devil  ?  Heaven 
knows,  not  one  whit !  Anathema  Maranatha  only  incenses  the  sorceress,  and 
the  more  she  is  exorcised  the  more  she  persists. 

To  dismiss  her  troublesome  memory,  he  took  up  one  out  of  a  pile  of  letters 
Diaz  had  placed  on  a  salver  beside  him.  It  was  a  delicate  cream-colored 
Millefleurs-scented  billet,  fragrant  with  odor  of  the  boudoir,  breathing  of  a 
buhl  writing-case,  and  a  gemmed  penholder,  and  white  jewelled  fingers;  it  was 
only  a  note  of  invitation,  pressingly  worded,  and  signed  Blanche  de  Ruelle- 
Courances,  asking  him  to  join  the  party  gathered  at  her  chateau  of  Vernon9eaux 
now  that  Paris  was  growing  empty  and  detestable,  and  the  country  and  the 
vine-shadows  a  la  mode.  The  Comtesse  de  Ruelle  was  a  charming  leader  of 
his  own  set,  English  by  birth  and  tint,  Parisienne  by  marriage  and  habit;  there 
was  no  more  agreeable  place  in  Europe  to  visit  at  than  Vernonceaux,  and  she 
always  had  about  her  as  amusing  and  as  chic  a  circle  as  the  fashion  of  the  two 
nations  afforded.  He  read  the  note;  not  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation,  but 
intending  to  go  across  the  Kohl,  in  common  with  most  other  European  dips 
and  decores,  to  the  pet  Bad  of  ministers  and  martingales,  congresses  and  coups 
de  bonheur,  Chevaliers  of  the  order  of  honor  and  the  Chevaliers  of  the  order  of 
industry,  king-like  Greeks  and  Greek-like  kings.  His  weighing  of  the  merits 
of  Baden  v.  Vernonceaux,  and  fifty  other  places  open  to  him,  was  interrupted 
by  Diaz  approaching  him  from  the  ante-room: 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  Valdor  demande  si  milord  est  visible  ?  " 
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Strathmore  looked  up,  setting  down  his  chocolate: 

"To  him — oh  yes  !     Show  M.  le  Comte  up  here,  if  he  have  no  objection." 

The  Albanian  withdrew  (Diaz  was  soft,  sleek,  noiseless  as  a  panther,  and 
obeyed  implicitly — four  inestimable  qualities  in  a  valet,  a  wife,  or  a  spy  !)  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  ushered  Valdor  in;  a  very  young  man,  not  more  than  four  or 
five-and-twenty,  slight,  graceful,  animated,  delicately  made,  the  beau-ideal,  as 
he  was  the  descendant,  of  those  who  turned  back  their  scented  ruffles,  and 
shook  the  powder  from  their  perfumed  locks,  as  they  went  out  with  a  mot  on 
their  lips  to  the  fatal  charette  while  the  tocsin  sounded. 

"  Valdor,  tres  cher,  forgive  my  receiving  you  en  neglige"  laughed  Strath- 
more.  "  We  don't  stand  on  ceremony  with  one  another.  I'm  later  than  usual, 
and  you  are  earlier.  It  isn't  twelve,  is  it  ?  " 

Valdor  looked  at  his  little  jewelled  watch,  the  size  of  a  fifty-centieme,  and 
answered  a  trifle  a  tort  et  a  travers  as  he  sank  into  a  dormeuse,  and  played 
with  Galignani. 

"  If  you  come  out  at  noon  like  this,  Valdor,  you'll  soon  lose  your  reputa- 
tion; you'll  tan  your  skin,  disenchant  your  lady-worshippers,  and  sink  among 
the  ordinary  herd,  who  are  deep  in  business  before  we've  had  our  coffee,  and 
trade  in  their  coupons  before  we've  thought  of  our  valets,"  laughed  Strath- 
more,  noticing  his  unusual  absence  of  manner,  for  Valdor  was  generally  the 
most  insouciant  of  blondins,  and  boasted  that  he  never  reflected  but  on  two 
subjects — the  fit  of  his  gloves,  and  the  temperature  of  his  eau-de-Cologne 
bath. 

Valdor  laughed  too,  and  stroked  his  moustaches  with  a  hand  as  small  and 
delicate  as  that  which  the  White  Domino  could  boast: 

"  It  is  horribly  early;  friends  are  great  bores  in  the  morning;  nobody's 
mot's  good  till  the  luncheon  wine  has  washed  it;  indeed,  I  don't  think  a  decent 
thing's  ever  said  before  dinner.  I'm  sure  Horace  himself  was  prosy  before  he 
sat  down  to  the  coena;  wit  must  have  starved  of  famine  on  a  date  !  I  owe  you 
fifty  excuses,  Strathmore,  for  intruding  so  soon,  but — I  wanted  to  see  you  alone." 

"I'm  most  happy  to  see  you,  my  dear  fellow.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
unassuming,  it's  the  prerogative  of  friendship  to  prose,  as  of  marriage  to  bore 
one,  you  know;  every  virtuous  thing  is  dull;  a  preacher  and  a  prig  from  time 
immemorial  !  "  said  Strathmore,  feuilletonnant  the  dainty  paper  of  the  Mille- 
fleurs-scented  note:  "What's  the  matter,  Valdor — anything?  Are  you  running 
yourself  for  Viola  Ve,  like  Caderousse  ?  Has  Nesselrode  gone  lame  ?  Has 
some  brave  du  roture  been  copying  your  liveries,  or  has  some  ugly  Serene 
Princess  fallen  in  love  with  you,  and  left  you  vacillating  between  the  horrors 
and  the  honors  of  the  liaison  ?  What  is  it,  eh  ? " 

"Only  this — once  for  all,  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  must  keep  in  your  debt  a 
little  longer " 
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«  That  all ! "  cried  Strathmore,  stopping  him  before  he  could  finish  the  sen- 
tence: "My  dear  fellow!  never  trouble  your  head  about  such  a  trifle;  I  had 
forgotten  it,  I  assure  you;  oblige  me  by  doing  the  same." 

Valdor  shook  his  head,  the  color  in  his  face  deepening,  as  he  tossed  the 
Gali-nani  with  the  nervous  gesture  of  a  man  embarrassed  and  mortified: 

"I  can't  forget  so  easily;  I  would  not  if  I  could.  You  are  too  generous, 
Strathmore;  you  lend  to  men  who  have  nothing.  I  never  dreamt  I  should  be 
unable  to  pay  you;  I  made  sure  that  by  this  time-but  Lascases  refuses  to 
my  bill;  I  cannot  get  money  anywhere  just  yet,  and 


renew 


Strathmore  stopped  him  with  a  gesture,  and  stretched  out  his  hand;  he  liked 
young  Valdor,  and  his  own  wealth,  as  I  have  said,  he  held  in  superb  disdain, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  conducted  to  Power.  He  gave  freely  and  royally;  evil 
there  might  be  in  his  nature,  but  not  a  touch  of  meanness;  at  that  time  he  would 
have  succored  his  darkest  foe  from  his  purse;  the  virtues,  as  the  errors  of  this 
man,  were  all  naturally  in  extreme;  petty  things  were  not  alone  beneath  him, 
but  impossible  to  him. 

"  You  would  get  into  Lascases's  debt  to  get  out  of  mine  ?  For  shame  ! 
Trust  your  friend  rather  than  that  beggarly  Jew,  surely!  You  will  repay  it 
when  you  can,  that  I  am  certain  of;  meantime,  give  me  your  honor  you  will 
never  renew  the  subject  unless  I  do.  It  was  a  trifling  affair,  and  you  were  most 
welcome  to  it ! " 

As  he  spoke  the  generous  smile  which  gave  much  of  sweetness  to  his  face, 
came  on  it,  softening  what  was  dark,  relaxing  what  was  cold;  and  Valdor,  as 
his  hand  closed  on  Strathmore's,  saw  all  that  was  best,  all  that  was  most  at- 
tractive, in  a  nature  that  was  an  enigma  in  much  even  to  itself.  He  spoke  a  few 
hurried  words  of  thanks;  he,  a  bel  esprit  of  the  salons  and  the  circles,  was  now 
at  a  loss  for  speech — now  that  he /<?///  and  Strathmore  stopped  him  once  more. 

"  Not  a  syllable  more  about  it !  If  ever  the  time  come  that  I  have  to  ask 
you  to  do  anything,  I  know  you  will  do  it  for  me — c'est  assez.  Are  you  going 
to  Vernon9eaux  this  year,  Valdor?  " 

He  spoke  carelessly,  laughingly,  to  cover  whatever  embarrassment  the 
other  might  feel  in  accepting  his  generosity;  he  little  foresaw  what  the  service 
would  be  that  he  would  call  on  his  debtor  to  render  him. 

"  You  are  ?  Well  !  there  isn't  a  more  charming  chatelaine  than  Blanche 
anywhere.  She  invites  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  Baden  after  the  race-week,"  went 
on  Strathmore,  brushing  a  fly  off  the  rose  Cashmere  sleeve  of  his  dressing-gown: 
"  I  shall  meet  Arrelio  there,  and  you  get  a  man's  meaning  out  of  him  in  chit- 
chat as  you  never  do  in  a  conference.  If  congresses  were  held  en  petit  comite, 
with  a  supper  worthy  Careme,  they  might  come  to  something,  instead  of  end- 
ing, as  they  always  do  now,  in  cobwebs  and  in  moonshine.  Why  do  the  English 
always  get  cheated  and  fooled  in  a  European  congress,  I  wonder  ?  Not  be- 
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cause  they  can't  lie,  it  is  the  national  metier.  Because  they  lie  too  much  and 
too  barefacedly,  I  think;  and  no  gobemouche  is  ever  tricked  into  even  suspecting 
them  of — the  truth  !  A  wise  man  never  lies;  I  don't  mean  because  he's  moral, 
but  because  he's  judicious:  '  On  peu:  etre  plus  fin  qu'un  autre,  mais  pas  plus 
fin  que  tous  les  autres.'  Somebody  always  finds  out  a  falsehood,  and,  once 
found  out,  your  credit's  gone  !  I  say,  Valdor,  do  you  know  my  compatriote, 
Lady  Vavasour?" 

"  Lady  Vavasour  ?  Bon  Dieu  !  I  think  I  do  !  What  a  cold-blooded 
question  to  ask  any  body  in  that  indifferent  way  !  Who  doesn't  know  her  rather? " 

"  /  don't.     What  sort  of  woman  is  she  ?  " 

"  Peste,  mon  cher,  you  ask  a  folio.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  She  is  divine !  " 

"Divine?  Well!  'a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods  if  the  devil  dress  her 
not,'  Shakspeare  says;  but  I  think  the  devil  generally  has  the  dressing,  and 
serves  up  sauce  with  it  so  very  piquante  that  it's  all  but  poison;  it's  a  dish  like 
mushrooms,  dainty,  but  dangerous;  with  the  beau  sexe  as  with  the  fungi,  it's 
fifty  to  ten  one  lights  on  a  false  one,  and  pays  penalty  for  one's  appetite!  Is 
she  a  malicious  woman,  your  divinity  ? " 

"  Malicious?  No!  Malice  is  for passe'es  women,  pinched,  sallow,  and  hun- 
grily jealous;  for  dowagers  who  nod  their  wigs  over  whist  and  their  neighbor's 
character;  for  vielles  filles  who  vacillate  between  sacraments  and  scandals! 
Malice  is  a  vinegar  thing  that  belongs  to  a  '  certain  age! ' — it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  her.  She's  a  little  tantalizing,  if  you  like " 

"  Distinction  without  a  difference!     I  thought  she  was!     And  a  coquette  ?  " 

"  To  the  last  extent!  " 

Strathmore  laughed : 

"  To  the  last!  I  daresay! — when  women  once  pass  the  boundary  line  they 
generally  clear  the  ramparts.  I  suppose  the  Marquis  gives  the  latitude  he 
takes — just,  at  any  rate.  We're  not  so  often  on  those  points;  we  take  an  ell, 
but  we  don't  give  an  inch.  That's  the  beauty  of  vesting  our  honor  in  our 
wives;  it's  so  much  easier  to  forbid  and  dragonize  another  than  ourselves! 
What  a  droll  thing,  by  the  way,  it  is,  that  an  Englishwoman  piques  herself  on 
being  THOUGHT  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  a  Frenchwoman  on  being  thought 
unfaithful;  their  theory's  different,  but  their  practice  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing!  " 

"They're  like  schismatics  in  the  Churches,  they  split  in  semblance  and  on 
a  straw's  point,  but,  sous  les  cartes,  agree  to  persecute  and  agree  to  dupe!  As 
for  Lord  Vavasour,  he's  a  detestable  gourmand,  invents  sauces,  bores  you 
horribly,  and  has  but  one  virtue — a  great  conjugal  one! — he  never  interferes 
with  his  wife!  He's  a  semi-sovereign  with  a  lot  of  parasites,  a  mauvais  sujet 
with  a  ton  de  garnison,  and  just  brains  enough  to  be  vicious  without  enough  to 
be  entertaining." 
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«  A  very  general  case,  my  dear  fellow  !  Vice  is  very  common,  and  wit  is 
very  scarce-  fifty  men  can  make  mischief  to  one  that  makes  mots.  We  can  fill 
our  cells  with  convicts,  but  not  our  clubs  with  casheurs.  I  wonder  government 
don't  tax  good  talk;  it's  quite  a  luxury,  and  they  might  add  de  luxe,  since  so 
many  go  without  it  all  their  lives,  in  blessed  ignorance  of  even  what  it  is  ! 
I  suppose  you  know  all  her  movements  ?  She  must  be  leaving  now." 

«  Peste  !  don't  you  know  ?     I  thought  you  were  asked  to  Vernon9eaux  ? " 

"  Well,  if  I  be,  what  has  that— 

"To  do  with  it  ?     She  is  going  there,  too.     She  leaves  Paris  to-day." 

"  There  ?  "  The  word  had  a  dash  of  eagerness  in  it,  different  to  the  unin- 
terested, careless  tone  with  which  Strathmore  had  asked  all  his  other  ques- 
tions. 

"  Yes.  She  and  Madame  de  Ruelle  are  sworn  allies  ;  they  are  constantly 
together.  Go  there  and  you'll  see  her.  Do,  Strathmore;  parole  d'honneur  she 
is  worth  the  trouble.  She  is  exquisite,  and  for  you,  you  icicle,  she  can't  be 

dangerous." 

"  Dangerous  ! "  said  Strathmore,  with  his  most  contemptuous  sneer  :  "  Thank 
God,  no  woman  was  ever  yet  dangerous  to  me;  a  man  must  be  a  fool  indeed, 
who  is  snared  by  the  ready-made  wiles  of  a  coquette." 

"  Antony  was  no  fool." 

"No,  but  he  was  a  madman,  and  that  comes  to  the  same  thing;  besides, 
Antony  must  have  had  very  extraordinary  tastes  altogether  to  be  in  love  with 
a  woman  forty  years  old,  and  as  brown  as  a  berry." 

"  Yes,"  said  Valdor,  pathetically,  "  I  do  wish,  for  his  credit,  Cleopatra  had 
been  half  her  years,  and  a  shade  or  two  fairer.  Actium  would  have  been  very 
poetic  then." 

"Poetic?  Pitiable,  if  you  like,  as  it  is  now.  I  say,  Valdor — to  go  to  a 
better  theme — those  steei -grays  of  Lee  Vivian's  went  for  nothing  at  the  sale 
yesterday;  they  were  splendid  animals,  and  the  pigeon-blue  Arab  mare,  was 
knocked  down  for  five  thousand  francs  !  The  wine  will  be  worth  bidding  for, 
too;  he  had  some  of  the  best  comet-hock  in  Paris.  Poor  fellow  !  one  drinks 
his  wines  at  his  table  one  month,  and  discusses  them  in  a  catalogue  the  next. 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  ! — one's  connoisseurship  survives  one's  friendship;  Orestes 
must  die,  and  lolaiis  must  dine  !  Damon  must  go  to  the  dogs,  and  Pythias  must 
season  his  dishes !  Because  our  brother's  in  the  Cemetery,  that's  no  reason 
why  we  should  neglect  our  Cayenne  ! " 

With  which  remark  upon  friendship,  which  was  with  him  as  much  serious 
as  satirical  (since  Strathmore  was  an  egotist  by  principle  and  profession,  habit 
and  nature,  and  had  never  had  any  death  touch  him,  as  he  had  never  had 
any  life  wound  round  him),  he  began  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day  with  his 
guest,  and  it  was  not  till  Valdor  had  left  that  he  took  up  the  letter  from  Ver- 
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nonfeaux  again,  and  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  to  him  to  answer  it  now — by  an 
acceptance  ! 

In  the  little  Millefleurs-scented  billet  lay,  unknown  to  its  writer  as  to  him, 
the  turning  point  in  his  life  !  God  help  us  !  what  avail  are  experience,  pre- 
science, prudence,  wisdom,  in  this  world,  when  at  every  chance  step  the  silliest 
trifle,  the  most  common-place  meeting,  an  invitation  to  dinner,  a  turn-down  the 
wrong  street,  the  dropping  of  a  glove,  the  delay  of  a  train,  the  introduction  to 
an  unnoticed  stranger,  will  fling  down  every  precaution,  and  build  a  fate  for  us 
of  which  we  never  dream  ?  Of  what  avail  for  us  to  erect  our  sand-castle  when 
every  chance  blast  of  air  may  blow  it  into  nothing,  and  drift  another  into  form 
that  we  have  no  power  to  move  ?  Life  hinges  upon  hazard,  and  at  every  turn 
wisdom  is  mocked  by  it,  and  energy  swept  aside  by  it,  as  the  battled  dykes  are 
worn  away,  and  the  granite  walls  beaten  down  by  the  fickle  ocean  waves,  which, 
never  two  hours  together  alike,  never  two  instants  without  restless  motion,  are 
yet  as  changeless  as  they  are  capricious,  as  omnipotent  as  they  are  fickle,  as 
cruel  as  they  are  countless  !  Men  and  mariners  may  build  their  bulwarks,  but 
hazard  and  the  sea  will  overthrow  and  wear  away  both  alike  at  their  will — their 
wild  and  unreined  will,  which  no  foresight  can  foresee,  no  strength  can  bridle. 

Was  it  not  the  mere  choice  between  the  saddle  and  the  barouche  that  day 
when  Ferdinand  d'Orleans  flung  down  on  second  thoughts  his  riding-whip  upon 
the  console  at  the  Tuileries,  and  ordered  his  carriage  instead  of  his  horse,  that 
cost  him  his  life,  his  son  a  throne,  the  Bourbon  blood  their  royalty,  and  France 
for  long  years  her  progress  and  her  peace  !  Had  he  taken  up  the  whip  instead 
of  laying  it  aside,  he  might  be  living  to-day  with  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and 
the  Bee,  crushed  beneath  his  foot,  powerless  to  sting  to  the  core  of  the  Lily  ! 
Of  all  strange  things  in  human  life,  there  is  nothing  stranger  than  the  domi- 
nance of  Chance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    WARNING    OF    THE    SCARLET    CAMELLIAS. 

WHERE  the  gray  pointed  towers  of  the  Chateau  of  Vernonceaux  rose  above 
the  woods  among  the  vine-shadows  of  Lorraine,  the  air  seemed  still  perfumed 
with  the  amber,  still  echoing  with  the  madrigals  of  Gentil-Bernard,  still  rustling 
with  the  sweep  of  robes  k  la  Pompadour,  still  filled  with  the  mots  of  abbes 
ga/ants,  and  the  laughter  of  pretty  pagans  of  a  century  ago.  For  Vernonceaux 
was  near  to  Luneville — the  Luneville  of  Stanislas,  of  Voltaire,  of  la  belle 
Bou friers,  the  replica  of  Versailles,  the  pleasant  exile  of  forbidden  wit,  the 
Luneville  of  a  myriad  memories  ! 
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Vernonceaux  stood  as  secluded  in  its  forests  as  the  castle  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty— so  tranquil  and  so  shaded,  that  the  gay  sinners  of  Luneville  might 
have  been  chained  there  in  enchanted  slumber,  like  the  Moorish  Court  under 
the  marble  pavements  of  the  Alhambra;  but  if,  without,  there  was  a  sylvan  soli- 
tude, broken  but  by  the  song  of  the  vintages  or  the  creak  of  the  oxen-drawn 
wagon;  within,  when  the  Comtesses  de  Ruelle  went  there  for  the  summer 
months  with  a  choice  selection  from  her  ultra-exclusive  Paris  set,  there  were  as 
much  luxury,  wit,  and  refined  revelry  as  ever  the  Marquis  de  Boufflers,  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  had  presided  over  at  the  little  palace  of  Luneville. 

No  sound  broke  the  silence,  save  the  ring  of  his  horse's  feet,  as  Strathmore 
drove  the  mail-phaeton  that  had  been  sent  to  meet  him  through  the  park  to 
Vernon?eaux,  on  his  way  to  the  visit  for  which  he  had  abandoned  Baden. 
There  was  not  a  thing  in  sight  save  the  rich  country  beyond  and  the  dense  forest- 
growth  about  him,  until,  as  a  break  in  the  wood  brought  into  view  the  gray 
facade  of  the  building,  a  riding  party  rode  into  the  court-yard  by  opposite  gates 
to  those  by  which  he  would  enter,  looking  like  some  court  cavalcade  of  Wat- 
teau,  some  hunting  group  of  Wouverman's  and  breaking  suddenly  in  with  life, 
and  coloring,  and  motion  on  the  solitude  of  the  landscape,  as  they  were  thrown 
out  in  strong  relief  against  the  ivy-hung  walls  of  the  chateau.  "  I'm  in  time 
for  dinner,"  he  thought,  noticing  how  well  one  of  the  women  rode  who  was 
teasing  her  horse  with  sharp  strokes  of  her  whip,  and  making  him  rear  and 
swerve,  before  she  sprang  from  the  saddle:  the  distance  was  too  far  for  him 
to  make  out  who  she  was,  and  as  he  dropped  his  eye-glass,  he  wished  for  a 
lorgnon. 

The  saddle-horses  were  being  led  off  by  their  grooms,  and  the  first  dress- 
ing-bell had  just  rung,  when  he  drove  into  the  court-yard.  At  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  all  the  world  was  dressing,  and  Strathmore,  as  he  went  straight  to 
his  room,  passing  along  the  Gallerie  des  Dames,  consecrated  from  time  imme- 
morial to  the  repose  of  the  beau  sexe,  heard  a  handsome  brune  coming  out  of 
one  of  the  dressing-rooms  say  to  another  lady's-maid,  apparently  her  sub-lieu- 
tenant in  office,  "  Vavite  chercher  les  camellias  roses,  dans  les  serres  chaudes. 
Madam  desire  des  fleurs  naturelles,  c'est  sa  whim  comme  disent  les  Anglais. 
Ah  ma  foi !  qu'elle  a  des  caprices,  Miladi  Vavasour  !  " 

This  name  was  the  first  he  had  heard  at  Vernonfeaux.  As  he  heard  it, 
Strathmore,  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  was  ever  troubled  by  regrets  or 
haunted  by  forebodings,  whoever  decended  to  the  weakness  of  vacillation, 
or  paid  himself  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  imagine  any  step  he  took,  however 
great,  however  trivial,  could  by  any  possibility  be  unwisely  taken,  wished  for 
the  moment,  on  an  impulse  he  could  not  have  explained,  that  he  had  gone  to 
Baden  instead,  and  left  the  Mask  unmasked,  the  White  Domino  unknown.  It 
was  the  first  time  a  woman  had  ever  influenced  him,  and  he  resented  the  influ- 
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ence.  His  prejudice  against  Lady  Vavasour  came  back  in  full  force  as  he 
heard  her  maid  order  the  fresh  scarlet  camellias.  The  flowers  were  harmless, 
surely,  and  yet  (perhaps  it  was  association  with  La  Dame  aux  Camellias!']  with 
them  she  reassumed  a  dangerous  aspect,  as  of  a  sorceress  unscrupulous  in  her 
spells,  a  coquette  merciless  in  her  wiles,  a  woman  who  lived  upon  vanity  and 
adored  but  herself,  a  creature  like  the  Japan  lilac,  lovely  to  look  on,  but  to 
those  who  lingered  near,  who  touched  or  who  played  with  her,  certain  destruc- 
tion !  By  what  force  of  argument  he  could  not  have  told — trifles  play  the 
deuce  with  us,  oddly  sometimes,  but  by  some  irrepressible  instinct,  all  his  old 
dislike  and  mistrust  of  Lady  Vavasour  came  back  with  that  innocent  and  luck- 
less hothouse  order  ! 

"  Who  are  here,  Diaz — do  you  know  ? "  he  asked  the  Albanian,  as  he 
dressed  after  his  bath  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

The  inimitable  modus  operandi  of  that  priceless  person  had  mastered  the 
whole  visiting-list  of  Vernonfeaux,  though  he  had  had,  on  the  whole,  but  about 
three  minutes  to  himself  for  the  process. 

"  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Vavasour,  please  your  lordship,"  began  Diaz. 

"  A  stupid  pigeon  and  a  clever  snarer  ! "  thought  Strathmore,  as  he  held 
out  his  wrist  to  have  his  sleeve-links  fastened. 

"  Lady  George  Dashwood  and  her  sister " 

"  Pretty  precisians,  naughty  as  Messalina,  who  go  to  church,  like  Mar- 
guerite, to  meditate  on  Faust  ! "  reflected  Strathmore. 

"  My  Lord  Viscount  Blocquehedd  and  M.  de  Croquis." 

"  One  a  fool,  who  writes  slangy,  burlesqued  travels,  that  sell  because  hun- 
dreds in  coronetted  carriages  drive  up  to  his  publisher's  doors  to  get  a  copy  in 
public  and  enjoy  a  laugh  in  private;  and  the  other,  a  magnificent  fellow,  who'd 
have  been  fit  company  for  Scipio  at  Linternum,  but  who  can't  send  a  sheet  of 
copy  to  press  without  a  '  caution '  and  a  chance  of  Cayenne,"  thought  Strath- 
more, perfuming  his  beard. 

"  Lady  Fitzeden,  my  lord,"  pursued  Diaz. 

"  Who  gives  ball-vouchers  for  other  people's  '  unimpeachability,'  but 
couldn't  on  oath  give  one  for  her  own  ! "  reflected  his  master. 

"  Monsignore  Villaflor  and  M.  1'Abbe  de  Verdreuil." 

"  A  brace  of  priests,  who  have  intrigues  and  absolutions  in  their  hands, 
make  penitents  and  shrive  them,  hide  the  rout  under  the  rochet,  and  Cupid  in 
the  confessional.  I  know  the  race,"  thought  Strathmore. 

"  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Clermont,  Lord  Arthur  Legard,  Colonel  Dormer,  and 
M.  de  la  Rennecourt,"  pursued  Diaz,  in  profound  ignorance  of  his  master's 
mental  commentary. 

"Very  good  fellows  all  of  them;  dress  better  than  they  talk,  shoot  with 
truer  aim  than  they  think,  bore  one  rather  at  everything  but  billiards,  and 
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bestow  more  on  their  hair  than  on  the  brains  underneath  it,  comme  il  faut  but 
common-place,"  said  Strathmore  to  himself,  with  the  contempt  of  a  clever  man 
for  men  who  are  only  educated,  of  an  ambitious  man  for  men  who  are  only  a 
la  mode,  of  a  man  who  but  makes  society  his  stepping-stone  for  men  who  never 
see  or  soar  beyond  it. 

«  Madame  de  Saint-Claire,  H.  S.  H.  Helene  of  Mechlin,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Beaudesert,  are  here  too,  my  lord,"  added  the  Albanian,  closing  the  list. 
think  that  is  all— all  I  have  heard  of  at  present,  at  least." 

"A  bas-bleu  as  mathematical  and  material  as  Madame  du  Chatelet,  a 
babyish  blonde  with  a  mushroom  royalty  and  anursery  lisp;  a  dashing  brunette 
who  smokes  cigarettes  and  has  led  the  Pytchley.  Well,  there  will  be  change, 
at  any  rate.  Blanche  hasn't  sorted  her  guests  as  she  sorts  her  embroidery 
silks,  in  shades  that  suit;  however,  good  contrasts  are  effective  sometimes. 
There's  nobody  I  don't  know,  except  the  priests  and  the  Vavasours.  That's  a 
bore;  new  acquaintances  are  much  pleasanter  than  familiar  ones;  the  varnish 
is  fresh,  and  the  gilding  is  bright,  arid  the  polish  is  smooth,  and  you  only  just 
touch  the  surface  with  friends  an  hour  old.  Nothing  wears  so  badly,  and 
stands  the  microscope  so  ill,  as  Humanity.  I  suppose  because  we  are  all  sham 
to  one  another,  and  les  hommes  sa  haisent  naturellement;  so  the  electro  comes 
off,  and  the  hatred  come  out,  when  we've  been  some  time  together,"  thought 
Strathmore,  as  he  left  his  room  to  go  to  the  drawing-rooms.  No  one  was  yet 
down  when  he  was  ushered  into  the  salons,  and  he  threw  himself  down  on  a 
dormeuse  with  his  back  to  a  window  opening  on  the  terrace,  playing  idly  with 
the  snowy  curls  of  a  little  lion-dog,  who,  recognizing  him,  leapt  on  his  knee, 
shaking  its  silver  bells  in  a  joyous  welcome.  Strathmore  did  not  care  about 
animals — in  truth,  I  don't  think  he  cared  much  about  anything — except — him- 
self !  Not  that  he  was  an  egotist  in  any  petty  sense  of  the  word:  he  would 
have  shrouded  no  man's  light,  profited  at  no  man's  cost,  taken  to  no  man's 
right,  but  he  was  self-sustained  and  self-absorbed;  keen  personal  ambitions 
were  dominant  in  him,  pure  personal  interests  alone  occupied  him,  and  the 
instincts  and  weaknesses — kindlier  if  you  like,  but  more  general  and  less  viril 
of  most  men — had  no  part  in  him.  He  was  kind  to  a  dog,  for  instance,  be- 
cause it  was  helpless,  and  he  would  have  disdained  to  be  otherwise;  but  to 
care  for  a  dog's  fidelity,  to  regret  a  dog's  death  as  he  had  known  Erroll  do, 
were  utterly  incomprehensible  to  him. 

He  sat  there  some  few  moments  listlessly  twisting  the  ear  of  the  Maltese, 
while  the  clock  on  the  console  near  gently  ticked  away  the  time,  and  pointed 
to  a  quarter  to  nine;  he  did  not  hear  a  step  approach  towards  the  back  of  his 
chair  from  the  terrace  behind,  he  did  not  turn  and  see  a  figure  that  stood  just 
within  the  window  betwixt  him  and  the  faint  evening  light. 

"  Bon  jour,  Lord  Cecil !     Are  you  meditating  on  the  Gitana  prophecy,  or  on 
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the  Domino  Blanc — which  ?  Or  is  the  Voltura  affair  absorbing  you,  pray,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  both  ! " 

That  light,  mechanic  voice  that  had  mocked  him  from  the  mask  struck  on  his 
ear  like  the  gay,  sudden  chime  of  some  silvery  bell,  and,  for  once  in  his  life, 
Strathmore  started  !  As  he  rose  and  swung  round,  the  night  under  the  Czes- 
chen  limes  came  back  swiftly  and  vividly  to  his  memory;  how  had  that  voice 
failed  to  recall  it  before  ? 

With  the  scarlet  coronal  of  flowers  on  her  lovely  amber  hair,  and  the  light 
of  a  sunny  laughter  beaming  in  her  eyes;  framed  between  the  gossamer  lace 
and  broidered  azure  silk  of  the  curtain  draperies;  a  form  bright  and  brilliant 
and  richly  colored  as  any  picture  of  Watteau's  thrown  out  against  the  purple 
haze  of  the  air,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  evening  that  were  veiling  the  landscape 
beyond;  there  stood  the  blonde  aux  yeux  noirs  of  the  Vigil  of  St.  John,  the 
White  Domino  of  the  fete  a  la  Regence — Marion,  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  ! 
Strangely  enough,  he  had  never  even  by  a  random  thought  connected  the  two 
as  one.  Involuntarily,  unwittingly,  he  stood  a  moment  dazzled  and  surprised, 
looking  at  the  delicate  and  glittering  picture  that  was  before  him,  painted  in  all 
its  dainty  coloring  on  the  sombre  canvas  of  the  night;  and  she  laughed  softly 
to  herself — for  one  brief  instant  she  had  startled  him  from  his  self-possession. 
She  guessed  rightly,  that  no  woman  before  her  had  ever  boasted  so  much. 

Then  Strathmore  bent  to  her  with  the  soft  and  stately  courtesy  for  which 
his  race  of  steel  had  ever  been  famed — the  velvet  glove  that  they  habitually 
wore  over  their  gauntlets  of  mail: 

"  I  merit  a  worse  fate  than  the  Gitana  predicted  me,  for  my  blindness  in 
not  recognizing  the  veiled  picture  by  its  eyes,  in  not  knowing  that  no  two 
voices  could  have  a  music  so  rare  !  May  I  ask  to  be  forgiven,  though  I  can 
never  forgive  myself  ?  " 

She  smiled  as  she  gave  him  her  hand: 

"  You  may.  You  rendered  me  too  daring  and  too  generous  a  service,  Lord 
Cecil  for  me  not  to  forgive  you  weightier  offenses  than  that.  I  am  your 
debtor  for  a  heavy  debt — the  debt  of  my  life  saved  !  Believe  me,  I  am  very 
grateful." 

The  words  were  few  and  simple;  a  young  girl  out  of  her  convent  could  not 
have  spoken  more  earnestly  and  touchingly  than  the  woman  of  the  world; 
where  more  florid,  profuse,  eloquently-studied  words  would  have  been  set  aside 
by  him  as  the  conventional  utterances  of  necessity,  these  chr.rmed  and  won  him, 
these  rang  on  his  ear  with  the  accent  of  truth. 

"  To  secure  so  high  a  price  as  your  gratitude  most  men  would  have  perilled 
much  more  than  I  did,"  he  answered  her:  "  But  I  had  not  then  the  incentive 
that  would  tempt  the  world  to  any  madness  at  Lady  Vavasour's  bidding.  I  had 
not  seen  what  I  rescued,  I  did  not  know  whom  I  served." 
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She  looked  up  at  him  from  under  her  black  silken  lashes  as  she  sank  into 
the  chair  he  wheeled  to  her,  and  smiled: 

"  You  compliment  charmingly,  Lord  Cecil  (you  remember,  I  suppose,  that 
I  said  I  liked  bonbons),  but  then,  how  much  is  true?  You  are  a  diplomatist: 
it  is  your  habit  to  speak  suavely  and  mean  nothing,  it  is  the  sptcialite  that  will 
get  you  the  Garter  and  give  you  an  Earldom." 

"Lady  Vavasour — by  everything  I  have  heard  of  her — can  surely  never 
mistrust  her  own  power  to  convert  the  most  sceptical,  and  do  with  all  men  what 
she  would  ? " 

Her  attitude,  as  she  sank  down  into  the  chair,  had  all  the  soft  Odalisque- 
like  grace  with  which  he  had  first  seen  her  lying  amongst  her  cushions  on  the 
bench  of  the  Bohemian  boat;  and  he  confessed  to  himself  that  this  matchless 
and  dazzling  beauty,  at  once  poetic  and  voluptuous,  at  once  gifted  with  the 
loveliness  of  the  cerail,  and  the  tournure  of  the  salons,  might  well  play  with 
men,  and  make  their  madness  at  its  will. 

"Ah  !  "  she  laughed — her  airy,  silvery  laugh  ! — "  but  I  do  not  profess  to 
deal  with  people  who  desire  age  and  despise  love;  they  are  not  in  my  experi- 
ence, or  my  category.  I  shall  be  a  long  while  before  I  credit  any  compliment 
from  you,  mon  ami.  Did  I  not  show  you  how  well  I  knew  your  character  at 
the  bal  masque  ?  Was  it  not  sketched,  now,  as  accurately  as  any  one  of  La 
Bruyere's?" 

"  It  was,  though  it  was  not  drawn  altogether  en  beau.  It  was  so  accurate 
that  it  flattered  me  even  by  its  unflattering  points,  since  it  showed  that  I  must 
have  been  a  subject  of  interest  and  of  study  to  my  unerring  clairvoyante." 

A  momentary  blush  tinged  her  cheek,  making  her  loveliness  lovelier,  and 
not  escaping  Strathmore,  though  he  knew  how  grandes  dames  can  blush,  as 
they  can  weep  at  their  will  when  they  need  it  to  embellish  their  beauty,  too 
well  to  be  much  honored  by  it.  She  looked  at  him  with  the  same  glance  that 
had  flashed  through  her  mask. 

'  Not  at  all !     You  are  much  too  vain  !     I  only  wanted  to  puzzle  you.     If 

my  shafts  hit  home,  it  was  chance,  not  effort.     Hearsay  and  penetration  made 

lairvoyance,  as  they  make  all.     You  were  no  stranger  to  me  by  name.     I 

had  heard  plenty  of  you  from  others;  though  we  had  never  happened  to  meet 

it  night  in  Bohemia.     Come  !  tell  me  the  truth.     Do  you  not  think  it  a 

ble  escapade  to  have  travelled  alone,  at  night,  in  that  inconsequent  manner, 
with  only  my  maid  ?  " 

I  think  it  a  •  caprice  d'une  belle  dame?  which  became  her  far  better  than 

e  common-place  and  the  conventional,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 

Strathmore.    And  for  once  he  paid  a  compliment  that  was  sincerely 

But  why  did  you  so  cruelly  refuse  me  your  name,  and  condemn  me 

'  '  un  ombre,  un  rtve,  un  ;-/,<  in  seeking  to  see  again  the  phantom 
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which  had  flashed  on  me,  when,  had  I  but  known  whom  I  sought,  all  Europe 
would  have  guided  me  to  its  idol  ? " 

"  Very  gracefully  asked,  indeed  ! "  said  Lady  Vavasour,  with  a  sign  of  her 
fan,  made  eloquent  in  her  hand,  as  in  the  hand  of  a  Gaditana  of  Cadiz  :  "  But, 
first  of  all,  you  never  pursued  the  phantom  at  all,  mon  ami.  You  don't  do 
those  things  !  I  wasn't  a  state  secret,  and  I  didn't  carry  despatches:  sequitur, 
you  were  courteous  to  me  while  we  were  together  because  you  were  well  bred, 
and  I  was  a  woman;  but  you  never  thought  twice  about  me  after  we  parted,  ex- 
cept just  that  night,  when  I  left  you  behind  to  smoke  and  sleep  under  the 
pines,  when,  perhaps,  you  said  to  yourself  :  '  Blonde  with  dark  eyes — unusual  ! 
Travelling  alone,  too — very  odd  ! '  and  then  dismissed  me  to  think  of  Prince 
Michel  !  Secondly,  I  refused  you  my  name,  because  it  was  my  whim  to  travel 
incognita;  and  down  the  river  I  dispensed  with  even  my  courier.  I  am  as 
capricious  as  the  winds,  you  know,  and,  like  the  winds,  never  change  my 
caprices  for  any  one's  will !  " 

Before  he  could  answer  her  the  door  of  the  salon  was  thrown  open,  and  sev- 
eral people  entered — his  hostess  among  others,  with  that  courtly,  velvet-shod 
churchman,  Monsignore  Villaflor.  Strathmore  had  to  rise,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  the  priest,  who  was  a  courtier,  a  connoisseur,  and  a  coureur  des  ruelles. 
The  rooms  filled;  dinner  was  announced  and  served  as  the  little  chimes  of  the 
clock  rang  nine,  and  to  Strathmore's  lot  fell  Lady  George  Dashwood,  whose' 
soft  platitudes  had  never  seemed  more  wearisome  to  him  than  to-night,  when 
they  discoursed  of  chamber-music,  old  china,  Maltese  dogs,  new  fashions,  Elzevir 
editions,  and  altar-screens,  in  the  same  unvarying  and  perfectly-bred  monotone, 
which  had  much  the  same  effect  as  if  a  humble-bee  had  been  perpetually  hum- 
ming in  the  flowers  of  the  epergne  before  him.  At  some  distance  from  him — 
too  great  for  any  conversation  with  her — sat  Lady  Vavasour;  and,  while  keep- 
ing up  his  recitative  with  Lady  George,  Strathmore  could  not  choose  but  look 
at  her,  could  not  choose  but  think  of  her — this  woman  who  had  been  first  so 
strangely  thrown  in  his  way,  against  whom  he  felt  an  unconquerably  stubborn 
prejudice,  yet  who  exercised  over  him,  when  he  was  with  her,  a  necromancy  of 
air,  of  glance,  of  tone,  that  surprised  him,  incensed  him,  and  yet  beguiled  him. 
Had  he  foreseen  his  future,  he  would  have  flung  aside  every  thought  of  this 
bright,  brilliant  beauty,  as  he  had  flung  aside  her  broidered  handkerchief  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Czeschen  peasant  girl  in  Prague;  but,  could  we  foresee  one 
step  before  another,  would  the  lives  of  any  one  of  us  be  blasted,  blundered,  full 
of  bitterness,  and  of  evil  as  they  are  ?  Is  not  the  misery  of  every  life  due  to 
the  band  that  is  bound  fast  on  our  eyes,  which  the  wisest  can  do  little  to  lift, 
which  makes  us  feel  our  way  blindly,  uncertainly,  erringly,  stumbling  at  every 
step;  which  is  never  lifted,  save  when  our  faces  our  turned  backwards,  and  we 
are  bidden  to  look  behind  us  at  the  land  that  we  have  quitted,  which  is  sown 
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thick  with  graves ;  and  at  the  gates  that  are  closed  upon  us,  on  which  is  written 
"  Too  Late  ? " 

Amidst  the  hum  of  conversation,  the  bouquet  of  the  wines,  the  fragrance 
of  the  exotics,  the  numberless  murmurs  of  "  Sauterne,  monsieur  ?  " — "  Cha- 
teau Yquem  ?  " — "  Supreme  de  Volaille  ? " — "  Macedoine  d'Abricots  ?  " — "  Beig- 
nets  d'Annanas  ?  "  Strathmore  throughout  dinner  let  his  thought  be  usurped 
by  the  dazzling  face,  with  its  amber  hair  drawn  slightly  back  from  the  delicate 
temples,  in  masses  and  ripples  of  yellow  gold,  which  was  but  tantalizingly  visi- 
ble to  him  through  the  clusters  of  gorgeous  flowers,  and  behind  the  form  of 
an  alabaster  Ariadne  that  intervened  between  her  and  himself.  Is  there  any 
separation  more  exasperating  than  the  length  of  a  dinner-table  ?  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  Hellespont  was  half  so  provoking  !  Leander  could  cross  that  if  Hero 
didn't  mind  receiving  him  au  naturelle:  but  what  man,  pray,  can  move  from 
his  place  at  a  dinner-party  ?  He  must  say  with  Claude  Frollo,  "  Anakthe!  " 
submit,  and  sit  where  he's  put  ! 

Strathmore  found  the  dinner  an  interminable  bore,  and  felt  his  prejudice 
giving  way;  his  judgment  in  no  way  swerved  from  his  settled  conviction  that 
Lady  Vavasour  was  vain,  spoiled,  dangerous,  and  a  consummate  coquette,  bent 
upon  conquest,  and  not 'over-careful  of  her  character — a  glance  told  him  that; 
but  the  rich,  glad,  luxuriant  music  that  he  had  heard  from  her  lips  under  the 
lindens  by  the  river-side,  now  sweet  as  a  bird's  carol,  now  sad  as  a  miserere, 
seemed  to  ring  in  his  ear. again,  and  he  caught  himself  thinking — a  poetic  sen- 
timentalism  worthy  of  the  Sabreur — that  she  must  have  some  of  that  music  in 
her  soul  !  Against  the  White  Domino,  the  malicious  Mask,  he  would  have 
been  prepared  and  steeled;  the  bright  Odalisque  of  the  Moldau,  the  songstress 
of  the  Spring  night,  took  him  unawares,  and  disarmed  him. 

As  the  women  rose  at  length  and  swept  out  of  the  great  banquetting-hall, 
where  Guises  had  feasted  Valois,  she  had  to  pass  his  chair,  the  lace  of  her 
dress  brushing  his  shoulder,  the  subtle  fragrance  of  her 'hair  wafted  to  him 
like  the  odor  of  some  hothouse  flower;  as  she  did  so,  a  bracelet  of  cameo 
dropped  from  her  arm  (really  dropped,  she  was  too  highly  finished  a  coquette 
to  need  any  such  vulgar  and  common-place  ruses),  and  as  Strathmore  bent  for 
it  and  fastened  it  again  on  her  arm,  he  noticed  how  snow-white  and  polished 
the  skin  was,  like  the  skin  of  the  unguent-loving  and  delicate  Greeks,  and  con- 
fessed to  himself  that  the  smile  on  those  sweet,  laughing  lips  was  the  loveliest 
a  woman  ever  had  at  command. 

"Merci!  We  leave  you,  a  I' Anglais,  to  olives  and  repose,  politics  and 
cigarettes,  solitude  and  slander.  How  you  will  pick  our  beauty  to  pieces  and 
legislate  for  the  nations!  Adieu!  "  she  whispered,  as  she  passed  onward. 

"By  George!  they  did  not  overrate  her,  and  that  fool  is  her  husband! 
Faugh!  it  is  Caliban  wedded  to  Miranda!  "  thought  Strathmore,  as  he  poured 
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some  Johannisberg  into  his  glass,  looking  across  at  the  Marquis  of  Vavasour. 
The  epithet  and  the  comparison  were  both  somewhat  overstrained,  it  must  be 
admitted;  but  there  are  very  few  men,  I  think,  who,  admiring  a  beautiful 
woman,  are  not  disposed  to  think  her  lord  and  master  a  contemptible  fellow, 
and  feel  very  much  towards  him  as  you  may  have  felt,  on  a  still  gray  day  in 
September,  lounging  along  by  the  sunken  fence  of  some  splendid  preserves  of 
which  you  have  not  the  entree,  looking  at  the  cover  and  hearing  the  whirr  of 
the  birds,  towards  the  owner,  whoever  he  be,  for  whom  the  game's  set 
apart.  And  when  M.  Le  Mari  is  a  muff,  or  the  owner  no  shot,  your  sense  of 
injury  is  very  naturally  redoubled  in  both  cases,  and  your  animus  increased. 
Envy  is  a  quick  match,  easily  lighted,  and  needs  no  spirit  added  to  the  wick  to 
make  it  strike  fire  and  flare  into  flame. 

The  Marquis  was  not  a  Caliban,  and  not  a  fool,  though  Strathmore,  from 
the  eminence  of  an  acute,  subtle,  and  brilliant  intellect,  chose  to  call  him  so. 
He  was  a  short,  plain,  gray-haired  little  man,  with  small  dark  eyes,  that  leered 
and  twinkled  viciously;  a  very  sensual  mouth,  a  good  deal  of  wickedness  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and  a  good  deal  of  weakness  in  the  lower; 
a  man  specially  to  enjoy  taking  the  world  in  neatly  and  slyly,  yet  a  man 
not  difficult  to  govern  by  any  one  who  knew  his  weak  points.  He  had  not 
very  many  brains,  and  those  he  had  had  been  spent  chiefly  in  the  study  of 
Brillat-Savarin,  and  the  elucidation  in  theory  of  nt\v  plats  and  sauces.  He 
had  taken  no  share  whatever  in  public  life,  had  lived  chiefly  abroad,  was  prin- 
cipally noted  for  his  dinners,  was  considered  rather  an  insignificant  person  by 
those  who  stripped  him  of  his  strawberry-leaves;  but  being  a  very  great  Per- 
sonage to  the  world  in  general,  had  the  kow-tow  performed  to  him  to  any  amount, 
threw  his  ermine  over  his  emptiness,  covered  all  cancans  with  his  coronet,  and 
hushed  all  whispers  with  his  wealth.  He  was  the  Marquis  of  Vavasour — had 
livings  for  which  the  ecclesiastical  saints  scrambled  and  truckled,  granting  him 
easy  absolution  for  such  superior  advowsons,  and  presenting  him  with  a  brevet  to 
heaven,  as  only  a  decent  return  for  his  rich  presentations;  he  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  family  patronage,  the  eighth  cardinal  virtue  for  which  a  man  will  get 
loved  more  than  for  all  the  other  seven  put  together;  he  had  a  title  of  the 
highest  rank  and  longest  date;  therefore,  though  chiefly  remarkable  for  gour- 
mandize  and  a  certain  monkeyish  malice,  this  inert,  obstinate,  sly,  and  rather 
demoralized  gourmet  gave  the  law,  and  iheflas,  and  was  held  in  high  honor 
and  distinction  by  all,  save,  indeed,  by  Strathmore,  who  thought  again,  as  he 
looked  at  his  lordship:  "  Faugh  !  it  is  Caliban  wedded  to  Miranda  !  "  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Strathmore  had  ever  thought  a  woman  thrown  away  upon  a 
man  in  marriage — ordinarily  his  opinion  was  precisely  the  reverse  !  But  the 
Marquis  was  a  provocative  owner  of  anything  half  so  lovely  as  Marion,  Lady 
Vavasour,  though  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  an  easy  one;  the  liberty  he  took 
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he  gave,  he  never  crossed  her  caprices,  and  there  were  invariably  between  them 
that  polite  bon  accord,  that  cool  don't-carish,  very-happy-to-see-you  never-inter- 
fere-with-you  sort  of  friendship  which  is  the  popular  hue  of  "  marriage  in  high 
life,"  and  is  decidedly  the  best  and  least  troublesome  it  can  wear.  If  you  have 
to  look  long  on  one  color,  let  it  be  a  well-wearing,  never-dazzling  nuance j  if  you 
have  to  run  in  leash,  don't  pull  at  the  collar,  it  won't  keep  your  companion  from 
going  her  pace,  and  will  only  gall  your  own  throat  for  nothing.  That  discreet, 
tranquil  "  friendship  "  of  the  Vavasours  is  an  admirable  thing;  it's  like  a  well- 
bred  monotone,  or  a  well-bred  man  that  smooths  over  all  things  and  never  makes 
a  row.  Galba,  who  shuts  his  eyes  and  shakes  hands  with  Maecenas,  is  the  wise 
fellow.  Menelaus,  who  raves  can't  rouse  his  friends  in  our  day;  he'll  only  get 
a  sneering  chuckle  from  them  all,  from  Nestor  in  at  Boodle's,  to  Amphimachus 
in  at  Pratt's,  run  the  risk  of  a  Times  leader,  which  is  our  modern  substitute  for 
the  pillory,  and  in  lieu  of  Troy  will  only  obtain  a  "  Decree  Nisi,  with  costs  !  " 


CHAPTER   X. 

LA    BELLE    V.    LA    BELLE. 


WHEN  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  half  an  hour  after,  the  first  thing 
that  met  Strathmore's  eyes  was  the  woman  who,  more  or  less,  had  haunted  his 
memory  and  excited  his  curiosity  since  the  May  night  under  the  lindens,  in  the 
solitudes  of  Bohemia.  Lady  Vavasour  was  lying  back  in  a  dormeuse,  glancing 
through  George  Sand's  last  novel;  the  full  light  from  a  chandelier  above  fell 
upon  her,  making  the  snowy  camei  dazzling,  and  the  scarlet  flowers  glow;  she 
looked  like  some  rare  and  exquisite  Sevres  figure  as  she  sat  there,  with  her 
cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  and  the  lashes  drooped  over  her  eyes,  the  form  per- 
fect as  a  statuette  of  Coysvox,  the  coloring  rich  and  delicate  as  an  enamel  of 
Fragonard.  And  yet— those  cursed  camellias  !  Was  it  the  strange  grouping 
of  those  scarlet  flowers  circling  the  dead  gold  of  her  hair  that  gave  to  her  some- 
thing startling  with  all  her  seductiveness,  bizarre  with  all  her  beauty,  dangerous 
with  all  her  delicacy;  something  that  made  him  involuntarily  think  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  Catherina  Medici,  Clytemnestra,  Fredegonde,  Olympia  Mancini,  Gu- 
nilda,  m  a  pele-mele  choas  of  every  divine  demoniac,  every  fatal  fascinatress 
that  the  world  had  seen  since  the  world  began;  something  which  struck  him 
wrth  nothing  less  than  aversion  for  the  first  moment  that  the  glowing  coronel 
on  the  amber  hair  met  his  eyes  again;  but  which  then  forced  him  against 
himself  into  a  dizzy,  blind,  breathless,  admiration,  such  as  no  woman  had  ever 
wrung  from  him. 
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"  That  ever  such  beauty  as  this  should  belong  to  a  creature  good  for  noth- 
ing but  to  criticize  sauces,  smell  the  bouquets  of  wines,  and  gluttonize  over 
green  fat !  "  thought  Strathmore,  who  held  all  gourmands  in  contemptuous  dis- 
dain, and  this  one  especial  gourmand  in  particular,  as  he  drew  near  her,  and 
sank  down  in  a  low  chair  by  her  couch,  regardless  that  Lady  George  looked 
chargined,  and  that  Lady  Baudesert  had  signalled  him  with  her  fan.  The 
bright  beauties  of  his  set  rather  resented  his  sudden  and  immediate  desertion 
to  another  standard. 

"  Lady  Vavasour,  may  I  not  trust  to  hear  to-night  the  voice  whose  music 
drove  the  nightingales  to  despair  under  the  limes  ? "  said  Strathmore,  as  he 
sank  into  a  low  chair  beside  her,  to  the  chargin  of  Monsignore  Villaflor  and  a 
host  of  baser  rivals. 

She  glanced  at  him  under  her  silky  lashes,  and  that  under-glance  was  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  world: 

"  No  !  I  sing  to  nightingales,  but  not  to  order,  like  a  prima  donna.  The 
birds  can  appreciate  me,  the  bores  can't  ! "  and  her  ladyship  included,  in  a  dis- 
dainful sign  of  her  fan,  the  men  whom  Strathmore  in  his  pride  had  classified  as 
" comme  il faut,  but  common-place" — a  classification,  by-the-by,  which  would 
fit,  I  fear,  most  of  the  members  of  "good  society." 

"  But  you  sang  to  ME,  and  you  will  sing  to  me  again  !  "  said  Strathmore, 
with  the  calm,  appropriative,  Brummellian  nonchalance  of  tone  that  women 
always  like.  Women  love  an  autocratic  ruler;  even  your  imperious  coquettes, 
believe  me,  feel  the  charm,  though  they  won't,  I  daresay,  often  own  to  it ! 

"Do  not  be  so  sure  of  that!  I  am  not  Malibran,  whom  you  can  hear  any 
night  for  five  guineas,  and  did  not  sing  to  you  under  the  limes;  you  are  in- 
finitely too  vain!  I  sang  pour  m'amuser,  and  to  scandalize  those  English 
women  who  grumbled  at  the  cucumber-soup,  and  thought  me  '  evidently  not  a 
proper  person!'  The  English  are  born  travellers.  I  wonder  why  they  think 
it  necessary  to  make  one  of  the  specialties  du  voyage  a  compound  of  ice  and 
acid  for  every  stranger  they  meet  ?  " 

"  Because  suspicion  and  reserve  are  to  us  what  their  shells  are  to  cocoa- 
nuts;  they  make  a  little  kernel  look  big,  and  if  there's  emptiness  inside,  con- 
ceal it,"  laughed  Strathmore:  "But  you  are  very  cruel  to  charge  me  with 
vanity.  If  I  be  vain,  have  I  not  food  for  it  in  knowing  that  I  am  such  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  one  whose  tap  from  her  fan  is  one  of  the  cordons  d'honneur 
of  Europe,  that  she  honored  me  with  studying  my  character,  learning  my  pre- 
ferences, and  even  making  researches  among  my  family  legends?  Lady 
Vavasour  'must  not  send  me  to  Coventry  when  I  remember  the  Domino 
Blanc!" 

Her  eyes  laughed  with  malicious  amusement: 

"  The  Domino  Blanc  seems  to   have  made  a  great  impression  on   you, 
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Lord  Cecil!  but  only  because  she  knew  of  your  Voltura  affair,  and  you  are 
curious  to  know  how  she  knew  it.  No  woman  ever  makes  you  vain.  What 
you  are  vain  of  are  things  like  your  conduct  of  the  Murat  entanglement,  when 
your  chief's  a  propos  brain-attack  so  obligingly  left  you  alone  to  steer  through 
the  troubled  waters.  Now,  confess  me  the  truth,  were  you  not  glad  when  Lord 
Templetown  had  conjestion  just  at  that  juncture  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  was!  If  a  military  man's  friend  dies  who  had  the  step  above 
him,  his  first  thought  is  'Promotion!  deucedly  lucky  for  me!'  His  next, 
'Poor  fellow!  what  a  pity! '  always  comes  two  seconds  after.  I  understand 
Voltaire.  If  your  companion's  existence  at  table  makes  you  have  a  dish 
dressed  as  you  don't  like  it,  you  are  naturally  relieved  if  an  apoplectic  fit  emp- 
ties his  chair,  and  sets  you  free  to  say,  '  Poin  de  sauce  blanche  f  '  All  men  are 
egotists;  they  only  persuade  themselves  they  are  not  selfish  by  swearing  so 
so  often,  that  at  last  they  believe  what  they  say.  No  motive  under  the  sun  will 
stand  the  microscope;  human  nature,  like  a  faded  beauty,  must  only  have  a 
demi-lumiere;  draw  the  blinds  up,  and  the  blotches  come  out,  the  wrinkles 
show,  and  the  paint  peels  off.  The  beauty  scolds  the  servants — men  hiss  the 
satirists — who  dare  to  let  in  daylight!  " 

She  listened,  and  laughed  her  low,  silver  laugh.  This  was  not  the  conver- 
sation with  which  her  courtiers  usually  entertained  her,  but,  if  only  as  a 
novelty,  she  rather  liked  it: 

"  Quite  true  !  It  is  only  here  and  there  a  beauty  like  myself,  who  can 
brave  the  noontide,  and  a  man  who,  like  yourself,  can  stand  the  satire  who  dare 
to  admit  it  as  true.  /  don't  want  rogue  yet,  &&&  you  don't  want  ruses  yet;  but 
I  daresay  we  shall  both  come  to  them,  and  then  we  sha'n't  like  the  blinds  up 
better  than  any  one  else." 

"  Lady  Vavasour  needing  rogue  !  it  is  an  impossible  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion. One  cannot  realize  the  doom  of  mortality  thoroughly  enough  to  picture 
that  cheek  of  childlike  bloom  ever  condescending  to  the  aid  of  the  dressing- 
box  ! "  smiled  Strathmore,  his  eyes  dwelling  on  the  bloom  in  question,  that 
was  softly  faint,  yet  warmly  bright,  as  the  flush  on  a  sea-shell. 

"  But  a  diplomatist  needing  ruses  is  not  so  difficult  !  You  must  conde- 
send  to  the  blancde  perle  of  the  bureau — White  Lies — or  you  will  forsake  your 
metier,  or  your  metier  you.  If  I  can  defy  enamel,  you  won't  be  able  to  defy 
expediency,  mon  ami  !  " 

Strathmore  laughed: 

Enameling  is  as  much  in  favor  in  the  cabinets  as  in  the  cabinets  de  toil- 
ettes, I  admit,  and  is  very  useful  in  both.  Nations  suffer  for  the  cost  in  the  one, 
and  husbands  for  the  cost  in  the  other  !  But,  for  myself,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  use  the  blanc  de  perle  you  predict.  I  am  of  Talleyrand's  way  of  thinking, 
that  the  able  man  disdains  so  clumsy  a  tool  as  falsehood.  It  is  the  weapon  of 
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the  bungler,*not  of  the  master.  Take  refuge  in  falsehood,  and  you  have  dealt 
a  trump  in  your  enemy's  hand  that  he  can  play  against  you  whenever  he  likes. 
The  most  adroit  falsehood  is  but  thin  ice  that  may  break  any  day.  The  true 
art  is  to  know  how  to  hold  truth,  and — how  to  withhold  it;  but  never  to  deal 
with  anything  else." 

"  Then  you  can  never  humor  men,  and  never  flatter  them  !  How  can  power 
be  obtained  without  ?  " 

"  By  using  them  and  ruling  them.  Men  are  the  wise  man's  tools  to  be  com- 
manded, not  his  mutinous  crew,  to  be  bribed  and  pampered  ! " 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  saw  on  his  face  the  look  of  pitiless 
power,  of  imperious  passion,  of  merciless  will,  that  the  Gitana  had  seen  as  she 
studied  it  under  the  Bohemian  stars — that  all  saw  who  looked  at  the  portraits  of 
the  Norman  Strathmores,  when  the  western  sun  shone  on  them  through  the 
stained  windows  at  White  Ladies — and,  while  she  was  facinated  by  it,  thought  to 
herself  how  she  would  soften  it,  subdue  it,  break  it  down  beneath  her  hands,  chain 
it  there  beneath  her  feet.  Women  delight  to  ponder  how  "the  dove  will  peck 
the  estridge;"  and  the  keener  and  fiercer  the  hawk  which  is  their  quarry, 
the  more  they  glory  in  blinding  him  with  the  dazzle  of  their  silvery  wings,  and 
in  disabling  him  with  the  music  of  their  soft  wood-notes  !  Shakspeare  knew 
that  women  justified  his  metaphor,  though  falconer's  lore  might  not ! 

"  You  are  very  secure  of  your  future,"  she  laughed,  while  the  brilliant  light 
above  her  head  shown  down  on  the  waves  of  her  amber  hair,  and  the  scarlet 
coronal  that  wound  round  them,  in  so  startling  and  strong  a  contrast  of  color — 
a  contrast  that  no  beauty  less  perfect,  less  delicate,  less  exquisitely  tinted, 
could  ever  have  borne  :  "  Doesn't  the  Bohemian's  prophecy  make  you  tremble  ? 
How  horrible  it  was  ! " 

Strathmore  laughed  too,  looking  into  tne  lustrous  eyes  flashing  at  him 
sweetly  and  softly  as  an  Oriental's: 

"  Yes  !  she  gave  me  plenty  of  melodrame  for  my  money,  but  I  don't  see 
very  well  how  it  can  come  to  pass.  I'm  not  a  hero  of  romance,  with  a  myste- 
rious parentage  or  a  hidden  murder;  I  sha'n't  make  a  double  marriage,  discover 
a  family  secret,  or  take  anybody's  life  in  hot  or  cold  blood  !  All  my  actions 
are  patent  to  the  world;  I  fear  I  shall  never  do  anything  to  merit  Redempta's 
romantic  prediction  !  But  that  reminds  me,  when  you  talked  to  me  that  night, 
you  talked  only  in  French,  Lady  Vavasour.  I  thought  you  were  a  Parisienne?  " 

"  Of  course  you  did.     I  would  not  give  you  a  clue  even  to  my  country." 

"  Which  was  very  cruel,  madame  !  But,  though  you  gave  me  no  clue,  you 
gave  me  a  promise,  and  I  must  claim  its  fulfilment." 

"  I  gave  you  one  ?  Indeed  !  I  have  forgotten  it,  then.  A  year  ago  is  an 
eternity  to  be  called  on  to  remember.  Don't  you  like  those  Maltese  dogs  !  I 
think  they  are  such  pretty  snowy  things." 
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"  But  /  remember  it,"  said  Strathmore  (indisposed  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  himself  to  the  lion-pups),  with  a  smile  that  piqued  his  companion  because 
she  could  not  translate  it:  "  It  was,  that  when  we  met  again  you  would  thank 
me  for  my  chivalry,  as  you  honored  me  by  terming  it,  and  would  pay  your 
debt comme  je  voudrais!  I  am  tempted  to  be  an  inexorable  creditor  !" 

The  lovely  mouth  made  a  moue  boudeuse,  but  she  gave  him  the  look  that  she 
had  given  him  under  the  lime  in  Bohemia — soft  with  all  its  coquetry,  tender 
with  all  its  dazzling  brilliance. 

"  I  daresay  !  Well  !  what  would  content  you  ? "  she  laughed,  softly  stirring 
her  fan,  while  its  motion  floated  the  subtle  fragrance  of  her  hair  to  him  when 
he  leant  towards  her. 

It  was  a  dangerous  question  for  such  lips  to  put  to  any  man  !  He  could 
scarce  have  but  one  answer  rise  to  his  tongue  within  sight  and  touch  of  that 
tempting  loveliness — an  answer  that  could  not  be  uttered  in  the  salons  of  Ver- 
nongeaux,  to  the  wife  of  a  Peer,  to  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour  !  Strathmore  bent 
down  towards  her  till  his  voice  could  reach  her  ear  alone,  his  eyes  darkening 
with  that  swift,  instantaneous  light  which  showed — to  any  woman — that  the 
passion  he  disdained  did  but  sleep,  and  might  yet  awake,  like  "giants  refreshed 
from  their  slumber." 

"  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  dare  to  tell  you — not  here,  not  yet  ! " 

The  words  escaped  him  before  he  knew  it.  As  the  perfume  of  her  hair 
reached  him,  as  he  met  the  glance  of  her  eyes,  as  he  looked  on  her  delicate 
dazzling  face  where  the  light  from  the  chandelier  shone  upon  it,  this  woman's 
beauty  captivated  him  against  his  will,  and  made  the  blood  course  quicker 
through  his  veins,  as  though  he  had  drunk  in  the  rich  bouquet  and  subtle 
strength  of  some  rare  ruby  wine,  warm  from  the  purple  clusters  of  the  South. 
The  faint  ro'se-blush,  that  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all  Lady  Vavasour's 
charms,  since  it  was  the  one  which  flattered  most,  and  most  surely  counterfeited 
nature,  came  on  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  met  his  with  a  languid  sweetness. 
It  was  the  first  whisper  of  the  syren's  sea-song,  that  was  to  lead  by  music  unto 
wreck  and  death;  it  was  the  first  beckoning  of  the  white  arms  of  Circe,  that  were 
to  wreathe,  and  twine,  and  cling,  till  they  should  draw  down  their  prey  beneath 
the  ^  salt  waves  flowing  over  the  fathomless  abyss  whence  there  is  no  return. 

Then  with  one  of  her  rapid,  coquettish  mutations,  one  of  those  tantalizing 
boutades  that  were  her  most  cruel  and  certain  witcheries,  she  signed  him  away 
with  a  blow  from  her  fan,  and  laughed  lightly: 

'  Lord  Cecil,  I  have  talked  to  you  alone  for  full  ten  minutes.  I  never  give 
any  one  a  longer  monopoly.  Surrender  your  place  to  Monsignore  Villaflor, 
and  let  the  world  in  to  our  conversation." 

Strathmore  leant  back,  and  nestled  himself  more  closely  in  among  his  cush- 
ions with  calm  nonchalance: 
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"  Pardon,  madame  !  Monsignore  can  seat  himself,  and  a  sign  of  your 
pretty  toy  will  summon  the  world  without  my  moving.  I  am  very  comfortable 
just  now  ! " 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  sparkle  of  malicious  amusement: 

"You  are  piqued,  mon  ami,  already  f"  she  thought,  with  gratified  triumph, 
as  she  arched  her  delicate  eyebrows  with  provoking  indifference,  and  signed 
Villaflor  towards  her.  Dormer,  Legard,  and  Rennecourt  gathered  about  her 
dormeuse  the  instant  the  signal  permitted  them;  and  for  any  evidence  she  gave 
of  remembering  his  presence,  or  even  his  existence,  Strathmore  might  have 
utterly  faded  from  her  memory  as  she  dispensed  the  mischievous  mots,  the 
moqueur  smile,  the  silent,  dangerous  glances  that  were  the  war-weapons  of  the 
arch-coquette  whom  Lord  Vavasour  had  taken  to  himself. 

She  knew  that  no  possible  mode  of  action  could  have  better  impressed  her 
on  Strathmore's  thoughts,  the  very  annoyance  it  awoke  in  him  with  himself, 
retained  her  in  his  mind;  the  momentary  tenderness  that  had  gleamed  in  her 
eyes,  succeeded  by  the  tantalizing  indifference  of  her  dismissal;  he  knew  them 
well  enough,  they  were  the  tactics  of  a  coquette,  and  he  hated  coquettes, 
"women  who  live  on  the  censing  of  fools,  and  spend  their  time  in  fooling  wise 
men;  "  he  thought  contemptuously,  while  without  moving  so  as  to  give  up  his 
place  to  Villaflor,  or  any  one  else,  he  began  to  play  ecarte  with  the  Vicomte 
de  Clermont,  at  a  table  that  stood  at  his  elbow.  Strathmore  was  specially  fond 
of  that  little  witching  French  game;  he  was  one  of  the  best  players  in  Europe; 
he  liked  its  tranquil,  subtle  finesses  that  were  to  be  enjoyed  without  stirring 
from  his  dormeuse;  he  liked  its  keen  excitement  bought  for  a  few  Naps  a 
side,  and  he  was  tenacious  of  his  reputations  in  it.  Clermont  was  almost  the 
only  member  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  who  claimed  to  equal  him,  and  their 
ecarte  was  always  a  sharp  contest  of  skill.  Another  time  he  would  have  gone 
farther  out  of  the  reach  of  the  babble  of  conversation  round  Lady  Vavasour's 
sofa;  now,  Strathmore  did  not  choose  to  let  her  think  she  could  be.  any  disturb- 
ing element  at  all.  It  was  a  dangerous  neighborhood  for  ecarte,  or  any  game 
that  hung  on  skill,  thought,  and  finesse,  where  every  word  of  the  silvery  mock- 
ing voice  was  to  be  heard,  where  every  echo  of  the  airy  laughter  rang  on  his 
ear,  where  the  fluttering  motion  of  the  fan,  the  gleam  of  her  amber  tresses,  the 
glitter  of  the  cameo  on  an  arm  as  white,  as  they,  caught  his  eye  every  moment. 
But  Strathmore  invariably  risked  danger  in  little  things  as  in  great;  he  never 
avoided  it,  he  always  disdainfully  and  self-reliantly  lingered  in  it;  it  was  his 
strength  or  his  weakness  whichever  you  like. 

He  played  eight  games  as  scientifically  as  though  he  had  been  in  a  card- 
room,  with  not  another  face  to  distract  him  from  that  of  the  king's  he  marked; 
and  Lady  Vavasour,  glancing  at  him,  began  to  doubt  her  own  power.  Strath- 
more leant  back,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cards  he  held,  his  interest  centred  in  the 
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game  he  played,  and  she  might  have  been  fifty  leagues  away  for  any  sign  she 
could  discover  that  she  disturbed  him;  the  Voltura  affair  she  might  endure  as 
a  rival,  states  and  princesses  were  involved  in  that,  but  to  be  rivalled  by  ecarte, 
by  painted  pieces  of  pasteboard  and  a  few  Naps  a  side  !— never  !  She  felt  her 
character  at  stake— her  vanity  was.  (There  are  plenty  of  people  in  this  world, 
my  good  sirs,  besides  coquettes,  who  take  the  one  thing  for  the  other,  and 
when  they  cry  out  their  reputation's  attacked,  are  in  truth  only  snarling  from 
their  wounded  conceit !)  The  eight  games  had  been  evenly  won  and  lost, 
they  were  four  all,  and  they  began  la  belle;  the  Strathmores  of  White  Ladies 
had  never  borne  patiently  to  lose  in  anything,  they  were  a  race  that  dearly  loved 
dominance,  and  took  it  co&te  que  coute  like  imperious,  unyielding  Normans 
as  they  were;  he  did  not  choose  that  Clermont  should  beat  him;  this  evening, 
in  especial,  defeat  would  have  annoyed  him  unspeakably. 

The  luck  of  the  cards  had  always  been  with  the  Vicomte,  but  Strathmore's 
play  had  more  than  balanced  that;  it  was  evident  to  all  those  who  gathered 
near  the  ecarte  table  that  the  game  was  in  his  hands.  His  hostess  from  a  dis- 
tance watched  him  over  the  top  of  her  fan,  while  discoursing  of  turquoise  cela- 
don with  H.  S.  H.  of  Mechlin;  her  name  had  some  years  before  been  entangled 
with  his  own  in  that  gossip  whch  is  rife  in  those  hot-beds  of  scandal,  club-rooms 
and  salons;  the  gossip  had  long  given  place  to  newer  slander,  yet  the  woman 
of  the  world  could  not  wholly  lose  the  tenderness  that  still  clung  about  her 
heart  for  one  who  she  knew  never  loved  her — could  not  wholly  keep  down  a 
sigh  that  rose  to  the  lips,  against  which  the  gold-powdered  down  of  her  fan  was 
pressed.  The  Marquis  lying  half  asleep,  pondering  on  a  new  flavor  for  a 
salmi  of  woodcocks  that  he  should  have  tried  by  his  chef  the  first  day  of  the 
season,  looked  through  his  shut  lids  at  him  with  snarling  envy.  The  Marquis 
always  thought  " plus  beau  que  moi — c'est  un  tort  qu'il  me  fait!"  and  the 
Catiline-like  physique  of  Strathmore  being  specially  his  own  antipodes, 
specially  attracted  his  attention.  "  That  man's  like  a  Velasquez  picture,  but 
he'll  do  something  bad  some  day,"  muttered  Lord  Vavasour,  comforting  him- 
self with  the  detrimental  rider  with  which  we  always  qualifiy  an  admiration 
extorted  from  our  envy.  Most  people  in  the  room  watched  him  as  la  belle 
began,  catching  the  contagion  of  a  skilfully  contested  game,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  a  chance  so  evenly  poised  that  a  single  card  would  turn  the  scale. 

Strathmore  himself  was  entirly  absorbed  in  it,  entirely  intent  on  it,  keenly, 
eagerly,  resolutely  bent  on  winning.  He  would  have  lost  fifty  times  the  amount 
staked  on  it  rather  than  have  lost  that  game  at  ecart£!  He  played  indifferent 
cards  with  such  superb  skill,  such  matchless  finesse,  that  la  belle  was  all  but 
won,  when,  from  where  she  sat  near  on  her  dormeuse,  Lady  Vavasour  leant 
towards  him  to  look  over  his  hand  to  watch  his  triumph,  the  fragrance  of  her 
hair  crossing  him  like  the  perfume  of  some  exotic,  her  lovely  lips,  whose  charm 
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even  he  had  admitted,  so  near  his  own  that  their  breath  fanned  his  cheek.  He 
looked  up  and  met  her  eyes;  the  dazzling  beauty  of  this  woman  ran  through 
his  veins  like  subtle  fire,  and  threw  him  off  his  guard,  as  though  the  air  had 
been  suddenly  filled  with  the  dreamy  intoxicating  odor  of  narcotic  fumes,  that 
bewilder  the  reason  and  charm  while  they  weaken  the  senses.  He  played 
inadvertently — the  wrong  card.  The  false  step  was  not  to  be  retrieved  (what 
false  step  is  ?);  it  gave  the  game  into  Clermont's  hand,  and  for  the  first  time 
for  years  Strathmore  lost  at  ecarte. 

For  the  instant,  trifle  though  it  was,  he  hated  the  woman  who  had  unnerved 
him  and  fooled  him,  as  passionately,  as  bitterly,  as  though  the  wrong  card  had 
been  some  stain  on  his  honor,  the  lost  gamesome  indelible  shame  on  his  name! 
The  bad  play  he  had  been  betrayed  into  incensed  him  enough,  but  that  she 
should  have  this  power  over  him  incensed  him  far  more. 

"  I  compliment  you  on  your  skill,  Clermont.  You  played  admirably.  You 
have  beaten  me  !  They  won't  believe  it  at  the  Jockey  Club  !  "  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  leant  back  again  among  his  cushions.  His  annoyance  only  showed 
itself  in  his  eyes,  that  darkened  with  the  swift  anger  of  his  pitiless  race,  though 
the  rest  of  his  face  never  changed. 

"  When  I  came  to  look  on  at  your  victory,  it  was  very  uncomplimentary 
to  entertain  me  with  a  defeat.  I  thought  you  were  the  best  ecarte  player  in 
Europe,"  said  Lady  Vavasour,  maliciously,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  snowy 
shoulders  and  as  much  tranquil  unconcern  as  though  she  were  innocent  and 
ignorant  of  having  done  all  the  mischief. 

"  Lady  Vavasour,  from  Paradise  downwards  feminine  interference  was  never 
productive  but  of  a  losing  game  for  man  !  "  said  Strathmore,  in  the  tranquil 
trainante  tones  in  which  he  always  spoke  his  rudest  things. 

She  laughed  softly;  it  amused  her;  he  had  lost  his  game  and  she  had  won 
hers: 

"  L'une  belle  te perdait  I'autre,  tres  eher"  said  Rennecourt  to  Strathmore,  as 
they  went  to  the  smoking-room  that  night,  when  the  women  had  deserted  the 
drawing-rooms  and  gone  to  their  chambers  and  their  novels  and  their  charming 
negligees  in  the  Galerie  des  Dames." 

Strathmore  suppressed  an  impatient  oath  to  himself;  the  libel,  like  most 
libels,  was  unpalatable  because  it  was  true.  He  hated  the  woman  whose  mere 
touch  had  so  fooled  him,  and  whose  sway  and  whose  spells,  as  he  had  seen  her 
that  night,  he  had  been  forced  to  confess  the  wildest  rumors  had  not  overdrawn. 
But  for  all  that,  though,  he  owed  her  his  defeat  at  ecarte,  and  loathed  her 
sudden  and  subtle  power  over  him;  as  he  lay  on  the  couch  of  the  smoking-room 
that  night,  while  Baden  favorities,  new  caprices  of  reigning  lionnes,  the  hushed- 
up  affair  of  the  marked  cards  at  Flora  Dohla's,  in  which  well-known  names  were 
involved,  the  dernier  debauche  of  a  Russian  Prince,  who  was  startling  even 
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Paris,  were  chatted  over  with  the  freedom  that's  only  attained  when  the 
papooshes  are  on  and  the  ladies  are  off,  and  is  enjoyed  like  the  ease  of  the 
dressing-gown  after  the  restraint  of  the  grande  tenue;  I  think  Strathmore  felt  a 
keener  detestation  still  for  his  lordship  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  as  he  glanced 
at  the  Marquis  (who,  wrapped  in  his  luxurious  Cashmere  robes,  looked  some- 
thing like  an  over-fed  monkey,  grizzled  with  age  and  pampered  with  eating,  as 
his  eyes  leered  and  twinkled  at  a  grivois  tale),  and  thought  as  he  glanced. 

"  Faugh  !   that  Caliban  to !  " 

It  was  an  envy  and  an  impatience  that  many  before  him  had  smarted  under, 
looking  at  her  lord  and  master,  so  made  and  termed  by  marital  right,  and 
thinking  of  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   DAUGHTER   OF    EVE   IN    THE    GARDEN    OF    ROSES. 

STRATHMORE  very  rarely  got  up  early;  usually  he  had  his  chocolate  brought 
to  him,  glanced  through  new  novels,  read  his  letters,  had  his  first  cigar  before 
he  rose,  and  then  lounged  down  among  the  latest  to  breakfast.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  your  best  causeur  is  dull  over  his  coffee;  with  his  cutlets,  a 
man  thinks  of  consols  and  coupons,  and  with  anchovy  only  finds  relish  for  tele- 
grams; in  the  oil  of  his  sardines  his  satire  is  swamped,  and  as  he  breaks  his 
plover's  eggs  he's  only  good  for  reading  and  speaking  political  platitudes;  his 
head's  admirably  clear,  but  his  wit  isn't  ripe.  Therefore  Strathmore's  rule 
always  was:  "  Do  your  own  business  before  noon;  but  don't  be  bored  by  your 
friends  till  after.  In  the  morning  we're  all  cautious,  not  convivial:  so  break- 
fast and  write  to  your  lawyer  in  solitude;  congregate  at  luncheon,  and  take 
croustades  and  conversation  together  ! "  It  was  a  very  good  rule,  I  think — 
letters  written  in  the  morning  never  compromise  you;  mots  made  in  the  morn- 
ing never  amuse  you — and  it  was  one  he  seldom  broke. 

But  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Vernon9eaux,  when  Diaz  entered  his 
chamber  to  draw  up  the  persiennes  and  fill  his  bath,  the  breeze  as  it  blew  in 
from  the  windows,  which  had  been  partially  left  open  through  the  hot  night, 
came  so  pleasantly  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rose-gardens,  the  pine-woods, 
and  the  vine-covered  hills,  that  it  seemed  for  once  more  tempting  than  his 
yellow-papered  roman  and  his  chocolat  a  la  Vanille,  which  had  both  a  strong 
flavor  of  Paris;  a  flavor  than  which  ordinarily  0«  tie peut  mieux ;  but  Paris, 
like  partridges,  may  want  change  sometimes,  and  pall — as  what  doesn't,  from 
women  to  wine? — under  the  ruinous  test  of  "  Toujours  ! "  For  once  Strath- 
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more  felt  tempted  to  get  up  early;  and  he  rose,  dressed,  and  sauntered  out  by  an 
escalier  that  led,  without  passing  through  any  part  of  the  building,  from  his 
wing  of  the  chateau  down  into  the  gardens  below. 

"A  device  of  some  dainty  chatelaine,  some  dame  des  beaux  cousins,  for  her 
lover  to  pass  up  to  her  chamber  without  waking  the  seneschal,  or  risking  his 
limbs  by  climbing,"  thought  Strathmore,  as  he  stood  on  the  gray  stone  steps 
looking  over  at  the  gardens  that  lay  before  him:  "  Well  !  we  have  escalier s  derobes 
still !  License  may  have  gone  out  of  the  language,  but  it  hasn't  gone  out  of  the 
manners;  we've  learnt  to  be  hypocrites,  but  we  haven't  altered  our  tastes.  To 
advance  in  Civilization  is  after  all  to  perfect  Cant.  The  nude  figure  remains 
the  same  delight  to  the  precisian  as  the  profligate;  but  he  drapes  her  discreetly 
in  public,  while  he  gloats  over  her  undraped  in  petto.  Men  don't  change  their 
natures,  only  their  faces  !  " 

With  which,  Strathmore  sauntered  down  the  steps,  and  took  any  way  that 
hazard  led  him,  which  was  through  the  bronze  trellis-work  gates  that  opened 
into  his  hostess's  rose-gardens,  masses  of  blossoms,  where  the  birds  sang  under 
the  roses,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  rich  fiagrance  of  clusters  of  crimson 
bloom,  as  he  strolled  slowly  along,  profaning  these  sacred  precincts,  that  were  as 
voues  aux  dames  as  the  gardens  of  Odalisques,  with  the  scent  and  the  smoke  of 
his  Manilla.  There  is  something  in  the  freshness,  the  stillness,  the  sunny  calm 
of  early  morning,  that  has  its  charm,  even  when  we  are  least  inclined  to  give 
way  to  these  things,  and  most  inclined  to  sneer  at  them.  Strathmore — essen- 
tially a  man  "of  the  world,  worldly" — who  lived  in  Courts,  clubs,  and  salons, 
who  had  never  got  up  and  come  on  deck  to  see  the  sun  rise  any  day  that  his 
yacht  was  at  anchor  in  the  Bosphorus;  whose  manual  was  Rochefoucauld,  and 
breviary  Bruyere;  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  an  atmosphere  scented  with 
perfumes  and  pastilles,  where  daylight  was  never  needed  and  never  remembered, 
and  a  purer  air  would  have  lacked  in  excitement;  even  Strathmore,  though 
nature  was  not  much  more  to  him  than  to  Talleyrand  or  Grammont,  felt  the 
freshness,  the  tranquillity,  the  peacefulness  of  the  hour.  It  was  perfectly  still 
and  solitary  round  him,  there  was  not  a  sound  but  of  the  wood-pigeons  cooing 
from  afar  off,  and  the  wind  gently  stealing  through  the  fragrant  aisles  of  the  rose 
arcades,  while  the  sun  fell  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  silent  chateau,  and  on  the 
terrace,  with  its  gray  balustrade  covered  by  gorgeous  creepers,  that  looked  like 
the  background  of  some  Louis  Quinze  picture.  He  knew  no  one  would  have 
risen  except  the  household  at  that  early  hour,  and  as  he  walked  on,  just  under 
the  terrace,  that  was  at  some  considerable  elevation  above  him,  a  voice  startled 
him  as  it  fell  on  the  air  : 

"  Since  when  have  you  become  pastoral  ?  I  should  not  have  fancied  you 
had  had  sylvan  tastes,  mon  ami  !  " 

She  stood  immediately  above  him,  leaning  over  the  stone  balustrade;  be- 
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hind  her  was  the  ivy-hung  fa?ade  of  the  chateau,  with  its  peaked  tourelUs  and 
its  long  range  of  Gothic  windows;  beneath  her  sloped  the  ivy  wall  of  he 
terrace,  covered  with  the  broad  leaves  of  creepers  and  the  profuse  blossoms  of 
the  twining  roses:  the  whole  scene  was  like  a  landscape  of  Greuze  or  Lancret, 
and  she  who  completed  it  added  to  its  coloring  of  the  Beau  Siecle  where  she 
leaned  on  the  parapet,  looking  down  with  a  smile  on  lips  that  rivalled  the  half- 
opened  roses.  As  he  glanced  upward,  her  loveliness  swept  over  him  like  the 
intoxication  of  some  dreamy  perfume,  now  in  the  cooler  judgment  of  morning, 
as  at  midnight,  a  few  hours  before,  when  the  light  of  the  chandeliers  glanced 
on  the  scarlet  camellias.  Away  from  her  he  could  criticize,  condemn,  displace, 
defy  her;  in  her  presence,  with  her  eyes  smiling  down  into  his,  with  her  voice 
vibrating  on  the  air,  he  might  resent,  but  he  could  not  resist  her.  She  enthralled 
him  by  the  senses,  so  subtly,  so  seductively,  that  she  drew  him  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  her  power,  even  while  he  hated  her  for  her  dominance  over 
him. 

"  Sylvan  tastes  or  not,  would  not  any  one,  from  an  idler  to  an  anchorite,  be 
irresistibly  drawn  where  the  early  morning  proffers  such  a  reward  to  all  those 
who  rise  early  ?  "  said  Strathmore,  as  he  ascended  the  terrace  steps  to  her  side. 

He  had  not  seen  her,  until  her  greeting  made  him  look  upwards.  But  what 
man  can  tell  the  precise  truth  to  a  beautiful  woman  ?  She  smiled  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  white,  small,  soft,  with  the  jewels  of  an  Empress  upon  it;  a  hand 
to  close  gently  but  surely  on  the  life  of  a  man,  and  make  it  its  own;  a  hand  to 
be  raved  of  by  poets,  and  hold  sages  in  thraldom;  to  be  modelled  by  sculptors, 
and  coveted  by  courtiers. 

"  Last  night  you  were  quoting  from  Genesis  to  show  the  mischief  done  by 
a  woman!  How  can  you  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  seek  one  in  Eve's  special 
province  of  mischief — a  garden  ?  A  diplomatist  testing  the  dew  of  the  dawn, 
and  sunning  himself  among  roses! — you  are  an  anomaly,  mon  ami.  Is  it  your 
lost  e"carte  which  has  dwelt  on  your  mind,  that  you  are  wandering  at  such  an 
unearthly  hour?" 

"  It  is  more  likely  to  be  remembrance  of  the  one  who  lost  me  the  ecarte"!  " 
said  Strathmore,  bending  towards  her. 

His  voice  had  an  unusual  softness,  his  eyes  darkened  and  dwelt  on  her, 
fascinated  by  the  voluptuous  charm  of  her  beauty,  and  the  confession  broke 
from  him  unawares.  She  arched  her  delicate  eyebrows,  and  looked  at  him 
with  mischievous  amusement,  where  she  leaned  against  the  rose-wreathed 
parapet: 

"  Of  M.  de  Clermont!  You  must  be  very  deep  in  his  debt  for  him  to  haunt 
you! — or  perhaps  you  were  meditating  some  sure,  silent  revenge  on  him  ? — 
that  would  be  more  a  la  Strathmore!  " 

"I  thank  you  for  the  hint  and  the  reminder,  belle  amie;  I  will  revenge 
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myself  for  the  game  that  I  lost  on  the  tactician  who  threw  me  off  my  guard! 
But  the  revenge,  like  the  payment  I  spoke  of  last  night,  must  wait;  it  would  be 
too  great  rashness  to  risk  taking  either  as  yet " 

He  spoke  softly,  and  with  meaning;  her  power  was  winding  itself  about 
him,  his  senses  were  yielding  themselves  to  the  languid  charm,  the  subtle  spell 
of  her  beauty;  Strathmore,  who  denied  that  any  woman  could  be  dangerous  to 
him,  might  have  known,  then,  how  dangerous  one  might  be!  She  blushed, 
slightly,  softly,  and  played  with  one  of  the  rings  of  her  left  hand — the  dia- 
mond-studded circlet  that  was  the  badge  of  her  marriage — was  it  by  hazard,  or 
as  a  warning?  Be  it  which  it  might,  it  served  to  recall  to  him  that  the  woman 
he  looked  on  was  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour,  the  arch-coquette  of  Europe. 

"  I  was  unaware  your  tastes  were  a  la  Phyllis,  Lady  Vavasour,"  he  went  on, 
with  the  smile,  slight,  cold,  half  a  sneer,  which  piqued  her  more  than  anything, 
since  it  perplexed  her  as  to  its  meaning,  and  only  gave  her  a  vague  idea  that 
her  game  was  foreseen, — and — defied:  "What  charm  can  the  early  morning 
have  for  you  ?  Your  preferences,  surely,  are  no  more  sylvan  than  mine,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  captivated  but  the  bees  and  the  birds!  I  have  read  in 
some  old  Trouvere  song  of  a  breuvage  for  perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  to  be 
gathered  from  the  first  dew  of  roses — can  that  be  your  mission  ?  If  so, 
we  must  pity,  as  under  de  L'Enclos,  generations  unborn,  who  will  suffer 
like  us!  " 

"  Don't  use  the  first  person  ! — you  never  suffer,"  she  answered  him,  toying 
with  the  hanging  sprays  of  the  roses:  "  The  charm  that  guided  me  was  what 
rules  me  always— the  caprice  of  the  hour:  I  admit  no  other  law  !  In  Paris  one 
never  thinks  the  day  is  aired  till  two;  but  in  the  country — c'est  toute  autre  chose 
— I  heard  the  birds  singing,  the  scent  of  the  roses  came  through  my  windows, 

and Ah,  Lord  Cecil,  though  we  live  in  the' world  till  we  forget  it,  there  are 

things  better  than  pleasure,  there  is  an  air  purer  than  the  air  of  the  salons  ! 
I  am  young,  I  am  flattered,  I  reign,  I  love  my  sovereignty — who  does  not,  that 
has  a  sceptre  to  grasp? — and  still,  sometimes  I  wish  that  I  were  a  peasant-child, 
playing  with  the  brown  chestnuts  under  the  trees,  and  catching  the  butterflies 
in  the  sunshine  !  " 

I  have  said  that  she  had  now  and  then  a  tendresse,  a  mournfulness,  real  or 
assumed;  and  at  such  moments,  while  the  lids  drooped  softly  over  the  black 
gazelle  eyes,  and  a  shadow  of  sadness  stole  the  brilliance  from  her  face,  she  was 
yet  more  resistless  than  in  her  most  dazzling  coquetry.  Even  Strathmore  felt 
its  charm,  though,  now  with  the  gesture  that  had  recalled  to  him  her  title  and 
her  ownership,  he  had  steeled  himself  afresh  against  her. 

"Indeed!"  he  answered  her,  with  the  smile  she  mistrusted:  "The  world 
would  scarcely  credit  you,  Lady  Vavasour;  to  play  with  men's  lives  must  be 
more  amusing  than  with  fallen  chestnuts,  and  to  catch  Princes  and  Peers  in 
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your  net  must  be  more  exciting  than  the  child's  yellow  butterflies  !  Who  shall 
hope  to  be  content  if  the  envied  of  all  wishes  to  alter  her  lot !  " 

"  Ah  !  mon  ami,  those  who  envy  us  do  not  always  know  us.  Among  all 
rose-leaves  there  is  one  crumpled  !  "  Her  voice  was  saddened,  the  lustre  of 
her  eyes  grew  languid  and  softened,  and  her  fingers  unconsciously  played  with 
the  diamond  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger,  as  it  sparkled  among  the  roses. 
Again  the  action  spoke  more  eloquently  than  words.  Besides  her  fascination, 
she  tried  now  a  charm  more  dangerous  for  him — she  claimed  his  pity  ! 
"  Look  ! "  she  went  on  as  she  took  one  of  the  flowers,  and  opened  its  fresh 
crimson  leaves.  "  Look  !  as  the  rose  swings  in  the  sunlight  how  lovely  it  is— 
the  Queen  of  flowers  !  And  yet,  at  its  core  lies  a  canker  !  " 

"  Is  it  so  with  our  queen  of  flowers  ? " 

He  asked  it  involuntarily,  bending  lower  towards  her,  till  he  saw  the  faint 
sigh  with  which  her  bosom  heaved,  under  the  gossamer  lace  that  shrouded  it. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said,  softly,  with  a  light  blow  of  the  rose  spray  on  his  arm: 
"  You  must  not  ask.  I  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  and — silence  !" 

And  silence  fell  between  them;  such  silence  as  fell  between  Launcelot  and 
Guinevere,  when  the  first  subtle  poison  ran  through  the  veins  of  the  man  whom 
Arthur  loved. 

With  a  light  laugh  the  silence  was  broken,  as  she  flung  the  gathered  spray 
off  on  the  sunny  air,  and  let  her  white  hands  wander  afresh  among  the  twining 
blossoms: 

"  I  like  roses,  don't  you  ?  They  are  the  flowers  of  poetry.  I  don't  wonder 
Cleopatra  had  her  couch  of  them,  and  the  Epicureans  loved  them  showered 
down  as  they  sat  at  banquet,  and  strewn  upon  the  floors  ankle-deep  !  They 
are  the  flowers  of  silence,  of  revel,  of  love;  the  flowers  of  the  Greek  poets  and 
the  Provence  Trouveres:  of  the  chaplets  of  Catullus  and  the  lays  of  Chastelar. 
Roses  are  for  all  time — while  they  bloom  afresh  with  every  summer,  how  can 
the  earth  fail  to  guard  its  eternal  youth  ? " 

While  she  spoke,  she  drew  out  one  of  the  roses  from  the  rest,  crimson  and 
fresh,  and  fragrant,  with  the  dew  glittering  still  in  its  odorous  core;  and  broke 
it  off  with  its  unopened  buds  and  dark  shining  leaves. 

"  Is  it  not  worthy  Cleopatra  ? "  she  laughed,  holding  it  up  in  the  light  before 
her  eyes  and  his — his  that  followed  her  as  she  fastened  the  rose  in  her  bosom 
with  negligent  grace,  where  it  nestled  half  hidden,  half  seen,  lying  against  the 
white  skin  that  the  tracery  of  the  lace  covered  without  wholly  concealing,  and 
contrasting  its  snowy  beauty  with  its  deep  crimson  petals.  •'  Come  !  we  have 
been  talking  mournfully,  and  I  meant  to  teach  you  epicureanism — you  who 
trample  aside  the  roses  of  life,  and  covet  only  the  withered  yellow  laurels 
of  Age  and  Power.  Adieu  !  I  must  leave  you  to  finish  your  solitary  prome- 
nades; I  am  going  in  to  my  chocolate  !  " 
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His  eyes  dwelt  on  her,  on  the  rose,  where  it  lay  half  hidden  on  her  heart, 
on  the  hair  lit  to  gold  by  the  sunshine,  on  the  antelope  eyes  that  glanced  at 
him  through  their  black  lashes,  on  the  exqusite  and  voluptuous  grace  of  her 
form.  Though  it  had  fastened  fetters  on  him  which  had  made  him  this  woman's 
slave  for  life,  he  could  not  have  resisted  his  impulse  to  follow  her  then;  she 
fascinated  him  by  the  senses,  and  it  was  a  fascination  to  which  he  chose  to 
yield.  What  evil  could  lie  in  it  for  him  ?  He  was  strong  in  his  own  strength, 
secure  in  his  own  coldness;  he  believed  he  could  handle  fire  without  feeling  its 
flame;  he  believed  he  could  let  the  whirlwind  sweep  over  him,  without  being 
stirred  by  its  breath;  he  believed  he  could  meet  the  sirocco,  and  neither  be 
blinded,  nor  staggered,  nor  scorched  by  it.  Actually  he  would  have  called  the 
man  a  lunatic  who  did  these  things:  metaphorically,  and  quite  as  dangerously, 
he'did  them  all.  A  scornful  self-confidence  made  at  once  the  grandeur  and 
the  weakness  of  Strathmore's  nature. 

As  Lady  Vavasour  turned  from  the  parapet  and  swept  over  the  gray  pave- 
ment of  the  rose-terrace  to  re-enter  the  chateau,  the  snowy  folds  of  her  dress 
gathering  up  the  fallen  crimson  leaves,  and  her  head  slightly  turned  over 
her  shoulder  in  adieu  to  him;  he  followed  her,  bending  to  her  with  a  few  low 
words: 

"  Who  would  not  learn  epicureanism  or  any  other  creed  from  such  a  teacher? 
You  have  given  that  senseless  rose  so  fair  a  lodging:  do  not  banish  me  utterly  ! 
I  am  going  to  my  chocolate  too;  must  I  take  it  in  solitude  ?  For  the  remem- 
brance of  our  tete-a-tete  meal  under  the  limes,  let  us  breakfast  tete-a-tete  this 
morning  !  " 

The  daughter  of  Eve  had  tempted  him  in  the  garden  of  roses,  and  while 
yet  he  might  have  turned  away,  he  chose  to  follow  and  to  linger  with  his 
temptress. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN    ROYAL    BROCELIANDE. 

IN  the  breakfast-room  every  dejeuner  delicacy  was  waiting,  ready  for  such 
of  the  English  guests  at  Vernonceaux  as  it  might  please  to  come  down  stairs 
early.  None  had  so  pleased  that  morning  save  themselves,  and  this  breakfast 
was  tete-a-tete.  He  was  alone  with  her,  and  in  that  solitude  she  ceased  to  be 
Lady  Vavasour,  whom  he  prejudged  and  mistrusted;  she  was  the  songstress, 
the  incognita,  the  witching  waif  and  stray  of  the  Bohemian  lindens.  Almost 
too  dazzling  at  night,  with  its  exquisite  tint,  and  its  singular  contrast  of  eyes 
and  of  hair,  her  loveliness  losing  none  of  its  brilliance,  gained  much  in  softness 
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with  the  morning  light.  Moreover,  you  saw  then  how  real  was  this  youth,  how 
wholly  from  nature  this  marvellous  coloring;  for,  stream  down  on  her  as  the 
sun  would,  its  strongest  rays  could  never  show  a  flaw  or  a  blemish.  Used  to 
the  women  of  Courts,  no  woman  would  have  had  charm  for  Strathmore  who 
had  not  had  wit  on  her  lips  and  a  finished  grace  in  her  coquetries,  and  that 
nameless  air  which  the  world  alone  gives;  the  fairest  bourgeoise  beauty  he 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  rustic  loveliness  was  no  loveliness  in  his 
sight.  Condemned  to  love,  he  would  have  made  his  condition  like  Louis 
Quatorze,  "  qu'on  m'aime  mais  avec  de  r esprit !  "  Therefore,  Marion  Vavasour 
had  her  subtlest  charm  for  him,  in  that  exquisite  grace  which  empresses  had 
envied  her;  in  that  sparkling  play  which,  if  it  were  not  wit,  sufficed  for  it  from 
such  lips;  in  that  very  worldliness  which  might  have  chilled  as  heartlessness, 
men  less  petri  with  the  world  themselves  than  Strathmore  was.  What  had 
struck  him  the  night  before  as  startling  and  bizarre,  what  even  in  his  momen- 
tary breathless  admiration  of  her  had  repelled  him,  and  made  him  think  of 
Clytemnestra  and  La  Borgia,  had  gone — perhaps,  with  the  scarlet  camellias  ! 
She  was  dressed  simply,  in  snowy  gossamer  folds  of  -muslin,  with  floating  azure 
ribbons  here  and  there,  and  the  richness  of  her  yellow  hair,  gathered  back  in 
its  natural  waves  and  ripples,  looked  but  one  soft  mass  of  dead  gold  now  it  was 
unmixed  with  any  color.  There  was  nothing  to  mar  the  spells  of  her  beauty, 
and  those  spells  she  wove  to  her  uttermost  witchery  as  she  sat  daintily  brushing 
the  bloom  off  a  grape,  or  toying  with  her  strawberries,  adding  the  cream  to  her 
chocolate,  or  touching  the  tiny  wing  of  some  delicate  bird.  With  all  her 
caprices,  her  coquetries,  her  rapid  wayward  mutations,  she  was  ever  essentially 
feminine;  too  skilful  not  to  know  that  the  surest  charm  which  a  woman  wields 
over  men  is  the  charm  of  difference — the  charm  of  sex;  and  that  half  this 
charm  is  flown  when  Christina  of  Sweden  wears  her  Hessians  and  cracks  her 
whip;  when  her  imitators  of  to-day,  chatter  slang  with  weeds  in  their  mouths, 
and  swing  through  the  stable-yards,  talking  in  loud  rauque  voices,  of  dogs  with 
a  "  good  strain  !  " 

They  were  full  an  hour  alone,  and  in  that  hour  she  led  him  far  on  a  danger- 
ous road;  none  the  less  dangerous  because  he  knew  her  tactics  and  deemed  him- 
self secure  to  defy  them.  She  was  a  coquette,  therefore  he  was  armed 
against  her;  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  therefore  he  could  trifle  with  her 
with  impunity;  she  was  Lady  Vavasour,  therefore  he  knew  the  worth  of  every 
smile,  the  value  of  every  glance,  which  were  but  golden  hooks  flung  out  by 
skill  to  catch  and  fasten  the  unwary:  so  Strathmore  reasoned — he  who  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  would  lose  his  head  for  no  woman  ! — and  in  his  security 
lay  his  risk.  For  he  felt  that  she  had  already  a  certain  power  over  him — the  power 
for  which  he  hated  her  when  he  threw  down  his  losing  cards  at  ecarte — the 
power  with  which  her  beauty  had  swept  over  him  as  he  had  come  suddenly  upon 
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her  in  the  sunlight  of  the  rose-garden;  but  to  have  feared  it  would  have  been  to 
confess  that  he  might  yield  to  it,  and  Strathmore  held  that  he  could  evoke  a 
storm  and  then  arrest  it  with  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther;  "  he  held 
that  he  could  let  poison  flow  into  his  veins  and  then  eject  it  with  "  I  do  not 
choose  to  receive  thee  !  "  The  disdainful  strength  of  the  Strathmores  had  ever, 
I  say,  been  their  weakness;  and  the  ruin  that  had  come  to  them  had  ever  been 
wrought  by  their  own  hand:  the  graven  steel  of  their  unyielding  race  ever  the 
reed  that  bent  beneath  them. 

The  tete-a-tete  breakfast  was  as  seductive  as  any  meal  ever  has  been  since 
she  of  the  Golden  Shuttle  entertained  the  wanderer  at  Ogygia.  Through  the 
shaded  windows  the  rose-scented  air  stole  fragrantly  in,  while  stray  rays  of 
sunlight  streamed  upon  the  amber  grapes  touched  by  her  delicate  fingers,  and 
on  the  crimson  rose  lying  hid  in  its  snowy  nest.  Her  moods  were  as  variable 
as  summer  clouds,  and  her  mood  that  morning  was  soft,  subdued,  gentle  with 
all  its  gaiety,  triste  with  all  its  coquettishness,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  was  not  the 
most  bewitching  of  all. 

"  What  is  your  White  Ladies  like — they  say  it  is  such  a  superb  old  place  ?  " 
she  said,  when  her  mischievous  witticisms  ceased,  as  though  tired  with  their 
own  play  and  sparkle:  "Charlie  St.  Albans — who  told  me  your  family  legend, 
by  the  way,  one  day  at  Biarritz — raves  about  its  beauty.  It  was  an  Abbey, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  An  old  Domincan  monastery — yes.  It  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  the  beauty 
of  that  past  when  men  sought  rest  as  we  now  seek  reputation,  and  found  in  soli- 
tude what  we  find  in  strife.  May  I  not  hope  you  will  some  day  honor  it  with 
a  visit,  Lady  Vavasour,  and  judge  of  it  yourself  ?  "  he  answered  her,  stroking 
her  greyhound;  his  prejudice  against  her  was  quick  fading  since  he  invited  her 
to  White  Ladies — the  daughter  of  Eve  to  the  ancient  Monastery! 

She  smiled  the  dazzling  smile  that  had  intoxicated  wise  men  to  worse  than 
the  madness  of  the  opium-eater. 

"Perhaps.  Some  day — some  day.  Ah,  what  may  we  all  do  '  some  day!' 
You  and  I  may  be  foes  a  entrance  some  day — who  knows  ? " 

"  Foes  ?  Nay,  surely  not.  Did  you  not  tell  me  '  destiny  threw  us  together, 
that  we  must  be  friends  ? '  Dieu  le  veut!  " 

"  Dieu  veut  ce  que  femme  veut,  mon  ami!"  said  the  belle  Marquise,  arching 
her  eyebrows:  "You  know  that;  and  on  a  man  who  disdains  the  love  of  all 
my  sex  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  waste  my  own  friendship!  " 

"  Why  ?  You  had  better  rather  cure  me  of  my  heresy  in  both.  What 
teacher  could  convert  me  to  her  soft  doctrines  with  such  success  ?  what  rebuke 
could  be  at  once  more  merciful  and  more  convincing  to  me  ?  " 

A  tristesse  almost  tenderness  shaded  the  dark  gazelle  eyes  for  a  moment  as 
they  met  his,  and  she  was  silent.  Lady  Vavasour  knew  the  charm  of  silence 
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when  the  eyes  may  be  trusted  to  speak.     A   moment  after  she   laughed   co- 

quettishly:  .  „ 

"  Merciful  ?     Perhaps  not,  monsieur,  if  I  </#take  your  conversion  in  hand. 

"True.  Perhaps  the  denial  of  your  friendship  is  more  merciful  than  its 
donation  would  be.  Nevertheless,  at  all  risks,  I  will  seek  it." 

"You  love  risks?"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  dash  of  tantalizing 
malice.  Strathmore  laughed  slightly— a  laugh  that  sounded  to  her  like  con- 
tempt of  her  power: 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  do  not  fear  many." 

"Nor  did  Ragnar  Ladbrog,  mon  ami,  the  northern  Scalds  tell  us;  sheathed 
in  his  armor  of  ice,  what  could  attack  him  ?  How  scathless  he  went  for  so 
long  !  And  yet  he  came  at  last  to  his  Hella,  and  he  languished  to  death  in 
the  cave  of  the  serpents.  Take  warning  !  " 

Strathmore  smiled: 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  Quixotic  as  the  Bersaker,  and  before  I  handle  serpents 
I  take  out  their  stings  !  Grasped  rightly,  no  serpent  can  bite.  But  surely, 
belle  amie,  you  do  not  pay  yourself  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  compare  the  gift 
of  your  friendship  with  the  fang  of  an  asp  ?  Though  perhaps  you  are  right- 
it  may  be  as  dangerous  !  " 

"  But  a  danger  you  smile  at  !  Well,  take  it  if  you  will.  Shall  we  be  friends, 
then,  Lord  Cecil  ?  " 

Her  eyes  were  resistless  in  their  witching  softness,  and  a  certain  tremulous 
smile  that  seemed  half  born  of  a  sigh  was  on  her  lip,  as  she  held  out  in  play- 
fulness, yet  in  earnest,  her  white  jewelled  hand,  as  she  leant  slightly  towards 
him.  What  man  could  have  rejected  the  hand  or  the  friendship  ?  Strathmore 
bent  forward  and  accepted  both:  as  he  took  the  warm  fingers  within  his  own 
and  met  the  glance  that  dwelt  on  him  as  they  sat  there  alone  in  the  shaded 
light,  his  pulse  quickened,  and  his  own  eyes  gleamed  with  something  of  the 
swift,  dark  brilliance  that  she  had  sworn  to  lighten  there — the  dawn  of  the  pas- 
sion she  had  vowed  to  awaken  in  the  nature  that,  by  character  imperious  and 
unyielding,  deemed  itself  by  a  fatal  error  to  be  also  cold  and  calm.  He  re- 
leased her  hand  suddenly,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair;  the  doors 
opened,  and  with  Beaudesert  and  Clermont,  there  entered  Lord  Vavasour  and 
Vaux. 

"  Bon  jour,  messieurs,"  said  the  Marchioness,  including  her  lord  in  her  neg- 
ligent, graceful  salutation:  "I  suppose  you  have  all  been  wasting  the  hours 
over  cheroots  and  novelettes  that  I  have  been  giving  to  the  roses.  Ah,  if  you 
were  all  to  see  the  sun  rise  once  in  a  day,  what  a  deal  of  good  it  would  do 
you  !  I  will  have  a  Trianon,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  learn  to  be  pastoral. 
M.  de  Clermont,  will  you  milk  the  cow  like  the  Comte  d'Artois  ?  Vavasour, 
did  I  ever  tell  you  that  it  was  to  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  I  owed  my  escape 
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that  dreadful  night  at  Prague  !  No  ?  I  ought  to  have  done;  then  you  have 
never  thanked  him  ? " 

Her  husband,  thus  apostrophized,  turned  to  Strathmore,  and  addressed  his 
thanks  to  him,  complimenting  him  with  as  gracious  a  courtesy  as  that  pampered, 
gouty  gourmet,  whose  general  manner  was  guilty  of  Valdor's  impeachment,  a 
"ton  de  garnison"  could  assume  for  any  mortal.  "  Singularly  striking  looking 
man — quite  Vandyke  !  "  thought  the  Marquis,  while  he  uttered  his  gratitude 
for  his  wife's  rescue;  "  but  I  am  sure  he  will  do  something  bad  some  day — 
come  to  a  violent  death,  perhaps.  That  physique — very  much  so  ! "  Which 
possibly  was  a  complacent  source  of  gratification  to  his  lordship,  as  he  had  just 
come  in  on  a  tete-a-tete. 

Strathmore  received  his  thanks  with  that  cold  negligence  which  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  cordially  disliked  out  of  his  own  immediate  set,  and  lay 
back  in  his  chair,,  playing  with  the  greyhound,  and  joining  now  and  then  in  the 
conversation.  He  knew  that  this  woman's  beauty  stole  on  him  despite  himself; 
when  her  magic  was  off  him  he  hated  her  for  the  food  that  she  made  him  give 
her  vanity:  but  a  seductive  sensuousness  allured  him  in  her  glorious  loveliness 
which,  though  he  rated  it  lightly,  should  have  made  him  place  distance  betwixt 
him  and  its  subtle  temptation — betwixt  him  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Vavasour.  A 
weak  man  might  have  done  this,  and  been  strong;  Strathmore,  a  strong  man, 
stayed,  contemptuous  and  defiant  of  the  weakness.  A  man  less  cool,  less  keen, 
less  nonchalant  of  all  danger,  might  have  taken  warning;  he  saw  no  danger 
possible  in  it.  One  careless,  over-confident  turn  of  the  hand  may  mar  the 
whole  of  the  statue  which  the  sculptor  deems  plastic  as  clay  to  his  will,  obe- 
dient to  every  stroke  of  his  chisel  !  The  statue  that  Strathmore  at  once 
molded  and  marred  was  his  Life:  the  statue  which  we  all,  as  we  sketch  it, 
endow  with  the  strength  of  the  Milo,  the  glory  of  the  Belvedere,  the  winged 
brilliance  of  the  Perseus  ! — which  ever  lies  at  its  best;  when  the  chisel  has 
dropped  from  our  hands,  as  they  grow  powerless  and  paralyzed  with  death;  like 
the  mutilated  Torso,  a  fragment  unfinished  and  broken,  food  for  the  ants  and 
worms,  buried  in  sands  that  will  quickly  suck  it  down  from  sight  or  memory, 
with  but  touches  of  glory  and  of  value  left  here  and  there,  only  faintly  serving 
to  show  what  might  have  been,  had  we  had  time,  had  we  had  wisdom  ! 

"  Well,  wasn't  I  right;  isn't  she  divine,  eh  ?  "  said  Valdor  to  him  that  day, 
as  they  were  playing  billiards. 

«  She — who  ?  My  dear  fellow,  there  are  half  a  dozen  divinities  here  who 
wear  the  cestus  of  Venus,  or  claim  it  at  the  least  !  Be  a  little  more  definite  !  " 

"  The  deuce  !  Who  should  I  mean  ?  Nobody  can  hold  a  candle  to  her. 
Vavasour's  in  luck  to  have  a  wife  that  everybody  envies  him." 

"  Dubious  luck  !  "  said  Strathmore,  sticking  his  penknife  through  his  cabana: 
"  A  wife  of  the  first  water,  like  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  is  rather  a  perilous 
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possession.  It's  apt  to  be  disputed  by  too  many  owners  !  You  can't  ever  be 
sure  the  wards  haven't  been  picked  and  the  casket  been  rifled  !  " 

" Exactly,"  said  Legard:  "Marriage  is  a  disagreeable  legal  necessity  for 
men  with  titles  and  entails,  and  the  best  color  for  a  wife's  a  discreet  plainness  ! 
No  Bramah  can  protect  you  so  effectually  as  an  ugly  physique;  besides,  I 
shouldn't  think  it's  bad  for  yourself  upon  principle;  if  Lucretia's  unlovely  you 
must  relish  Lais  and  her  graces  all  the  more.  One  never  enjoys  a  good 
omelette  at  Vefour's  as  much  as  after  an  ill-done  one  in  the  Orisons." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  said  Valdor,  reflectively:  "But  then— twelve 
hours  with  an  ugly  woman  would  kill  one  !  Why  are  any  of  them  ugly,  I 
wonder?  They  were  created  on  purpose  for  us.  What's  the  good  of  giving 
us  five  out  of  six,  as  we  don't  like  them  ?  If  they  were  all  such  as  the  Vava- 
sour, now "  and  Valdor  paused,  in  mute  contemplation  of  the  delicious 

universal  seraglio  that  might  then  be  commanded. 

"  The  Vavasour's  something  that  comes  once  in  a  century.  The  deuce  ! 
how  that  woman  does  flirt !  "  interrupted  Dormer,  in  a  tone,  half  disgusted 
half  admiring,  with  which  a  man  might  say  of  some  magnificent  drunkard,  like 
Piron,  "  How  that  fellow  does  drink  ! " 

Strathmore  sent  his  ball  to  make  a  ricochet  with  a  certain  impetus,  as  if  the 
conversation  annoyed  him,  and  did  not  join  in  it. 

"  If  fifty  naughty  stories  ain't  rife  about  her  before  next  season,  I'll  bet  you 
a  thousand  to  one,"  went  on  Dormer,  offering  his  wager  generally,  but  nobody, 
it  seemed,  having  sufficient  confidence  in  her  ladyship  to  be  chivalrous  enough 
to  take  it  up  !  "They  do  say  it's  only  flirtation — as  yet;  and  I  believe  she's 
as  heartless  as  ice;  but  she  does  horrible  mischief,  if  she's  never  absolutely 
'  compromised,'  and  I  think  that's  open  to  doubt !  At  Biarritz,  last  year  she 
played  the  very  deuce  with  Marc  Lennartson;  you  remember  him  don't  you, 
Strathmore — Austrian  Cuirassiers,  you  know  ?  She  drew  him  on  and  on,  made 
him  follow  her  about  like  her  greyhound,  fooled  him  before  everybody,  and  then 
turned  him  off  coolly  for  the  Prince  de  Vorhn,  and  laughed  at  him  with  a  blow 
of  her  fan.  Lennartson  had  lost  his  head  about  her,  and  he  shot  himself 
through  the  brain  !  I  knew  that  for  a  fact;  nothing  but  that  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  it;  and  the  very  night  she  heard  of  his  death  she  went  to  a  fancy 
ball,  fluttering  about  in  her  diamonds.  By  Jove  !  it  was  too  bad,  wasn't 
it?" 

Strathmore  made  a  haphazard  carom,  with  his  coldest  sneer  upon  his  face; 
the  story  angered  him: 

"  My  dear  Dormer  !  if  a  man's  such  a  fool  as  to  «  follow  a  woman  about 
like  a  lapdog,'  whether  he  goes  out  of  the  world  or  stays  in  it,  doesn't  matter 
very  much,  I  think.  Yours  is  a  romantic  story;  it  would  charm  the  women, 
but,  pour  moi  !  I  must  fancy  there  were  some  heavy  debts  hanging  over  Len- 
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nartson's  head,  or  some  more  rational  reason  for  your  sentimental  finale.  I 
don't  credit  those  things  quite  so  easily." 

"  It  was  true,  whether  you  like  to  believe  it  or  not." 

vStrathmore  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  dropped  the  subject;  he  would  have  said 
it  did  not  interest  him  ! 

"  What  a  voice  of  lamentation  there  was  in  Ramah  when  Vavasour  married 
her,"  said  Beaudesert,  who  was  betting  on  the  game:  "  The  women  had  made 
such  hard  running  on  him  all  over  Europe;  when  the  regular  troops  had  always 
missed  fire,  it  was  a  horrid  blow  to  have  an  outside  skirmisher  knock  him 
over !  " 

"  Of  course  !  Virtuous  women  love  to  take  in  hand  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner  when  the  penitent  can  give  them  a  coronet;  they  are  very  happy  to  be 
taken,  like  soda-water  after  a  debauch,  if  the  debauchee  excuses  his  past  orgies 
with  a  page  in  Burke.  There  wasn't  a  precieuse  in  England  that  wouldn't  have 
sold  her  pure  soul  to  the  devil  and  the  Marquis  for  his  settlements.  The 
morals  of  monde  and  demi-monde  don't  differ  very  much,  after  all;  only  the 
inferior  goods  are  content  with  Rue  de  la  Paix  jewellery,  and  Lady  Vavasour 
et  Cie  don't  let  themselves  go  under  anything  less  than  the  family  diamonds  !  " 
said  Strathmore,  with  his  coldest  sneer.  It  gratified  him  to  fling  the  sarcasm 
at  that  marriage  of  convenience,  where  Helen  of  the  antelope  eyes  had  bartered 
herself  for  the  gold  and  the  titles  of  gourmand  Menelaus;  perhaps  the  flash 
and  sparkle  of  the  diamond  circlet  he  had  seen  among  the  roses,  added,  by  its 
memory,  point  to  his  irony.  :  , ». , ; 

"  Quite  right  !"  laughed  Beaudesert.  "And  when  we  have  to  pay  a  so 
much  heavier  price  to  monde,  and  get  so  much  better  amused  by  demi-monde, 
how  the  deuce  can  they  wonder  we  prefer  ease  to  imprisonment,  and  laissez- 
faire  to  ilfaut  faire  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  they  dorit  wonder,  my  good  fellow,  and  in  that  lies  the  essence 
of  their  pique  and  the  root  of  their  philippics.  If  the  debatable  land's  so 
agreeable,  they  know  very  well  the  time  may  come  when  the  legitimate  kingdoms 
will  be  left  altogether,"  laughed  Strathmore,  as  he  went  back  to  his  game,  and, 
Lady  Vavasour  not  being  there  to  spoil  it,  won  it,  as  he  piqued  himself  on  win- 
ning most  things  that  he  tried  for  in  life,  from  billiards  upwards. 

As  he  finished  it,  a  servant  entered  to  tell  him  that  the  horses  were  coming 
round;  he  had  promised  to  make  one  of  a  riding-party  at  four  o'clock,  and  left 
the  billiard-room  with  Dormer  to  obey  the  summons. 

"  The  pretty  panther,  how  handsome  she  looks  !  She  has  merciless  griff es, 
though,  and  her  graceful  play's  death  to  those  who  play  with  her,"  said  Dormer, 
under  his  moustaches,  memories  of  Biarritz  rising  savagely  within  him  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  long  gallery  leading  from  the  billiard-room  into  the  great  hall. 

The  "  pretty  panther,"  as  he  called  her,  was  just  at  that  moment  standing 
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on  the  grand  staircase  with  some  men  about  her,  holding  her  jewelled  whip  in 
one  hand  and  the  violet  folds  of  her  habit  in  the  other,  the  light  from  the  long 
range  of  stained  windows  falling  on  her,  and  on  the  tapestried  arras,  the  damas- 
cened armor,  and  the  dark  oak  carvings  of  the  wall  behind  her.  Strathmore 
glanced  at  her,  and  gave  Dormer  his  coldest  laugh  : 

«  Fearfully  poetic  you  are  to-day,  Will  !  Have  you  been  scratched  yourself  ?' 

"No;  but  you're  about  to  be." 

«  //    You  don't  know  me  much,  my  good  fellow." 

"But  I. know  HER,  and  I  bet  you  five  to  one  that  she  is  trying  to  play  the 
deuce  with  you,  Strathmore." 

"  Let  her  try  !  I  have  one  bet  pending  already  on  that  event,  but  I'm  quite 
willing  to  take  yours  too." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it;  but  forewarned's  forearmed,  you  know." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Strathmore,  with  that  negligent  coldness  which  was  as 
chilly  as  ice  :  "  But  when  I  need  counsel,  I  ask  for  it,  my  dear  Dormer.  It  is 
a  dish  I  am  not  very  fond  of  having  offered  me." 

His  eyes  had  lighted  to  the  swift,  dark  anger  of  his  race;  and  Dormer,  a 
good-natured,  easy,  indolent  fellow,  accustomed  to  be  put  down  by  him,  and  to 
be  silenced  by  his  sneer,  held  his  peace  with  an  obedience,  the  relic  of  their 
old  Eton  days;  while  Strathmore  joined  the  group  on  the  staircase,  and,  by  a 
nonchalant  finesse,  displaced  the  others,  who  had  a  prior  claim  as  before  him 
in  the  field,  and  leading  her  out  into  the  court,  assisted  Lady  Vavasour  to 
mount  the  spirited  Spanish  mare  that  he  had  admired  as  it  had  reared  with  her, 
when  he  had  seen  the  riding  party  from  the  distance  the  previous  day.  Assist- 
ance, indeed,  she  needed  little;  an  inimitable  rider,  she  sprang  lightly,  as  a  bird 
to  a  bough,  to  her  saddle,  but  to  have  the  foot,  beautiful  as  Pompadour's,  placed 
on  his  hand,  the  light  weight  leant  upon  him  for  an  instant,  the  perfumed  hair 
brushed  near  him,  the  hand  touched  his  as  he  put  the  reins  within  it,  the  lips 
softly  thank  him — these  made  a  service  bitterly  envied  to  Strathmore.  As  she 
dashed  out  of  the  great  gates  of  the  court,  the  mare  rearing  and  plunging  with 
the  fire  of  its  Spanish  blood,  Lady  Vavasour  had  never  looked,  perhaps,  love- 
lier, with  her  delicate  cheeks  flushed  from  the  exertion  of  her  strength,  her  light, 
defiant  laugh  ringing  out,  her  eyes  flashing  with  impatient  will.  Yet  for  one 
moment  he  saw  her  teeth  clench  tightly,  her  eyes  gather  a  sinister  light,  her 
whip  cut  the  mare  with  sharp,  stinging  strokes,  it  crossed  Strathmore's  mind 
with  the  real  instinct,  the  true  pleasure  of  this  soft,  dazzling  woman  might  be, 
after  all,  Cruelty — the  cruelty  of  a  young  cat  that  loves  to  see  the  wounded 
bird  flutter  and  shriek  and  struggle  for  its  liberty,  with  the  blood  dabbling  the 
broken  wing,  and  to  let  it  go  for  one  fleet,  mocking  moment,  and  then  to  seize 
on  it  afresh,  till  the  death-cry  rings  sharp  and  clear  upon  the  air,  and  its  own 
white  teeth  tear  asunder  the  quivering  flesh. 
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The  fancy  crossed  him,  and  the  aversion,  amounting  to  almost  the  strength 
of  hatred,  which,  mingled  with  the  fascination  Marion  Vavasour  had  for  him, 
flamed  up  in  all  its  bitterness.  "  She  danced  in  her  diamonds  the  night  that 
poor  devil  shot  himself!"  he  thought;  "  I  daresay.  What  fools  men  are  to 
let  women  play  with  them." 

But  twenty  minutes  after,  Lady  Vavasour  turned  her  head  towards  him  with 
her  brightest  smile:  "  Lord  Cecil,  you  are  our  cicerone;  which  way  leads  to 
the  Breche  du  Gaston  ? "  And  as  he  spurred  his  horse  to  overtake  her,  and 
cantered  on  by  her  side,  the  wiser  thought  was  forgot,  the  danger  that  was  in 
this  woman  served  but  to  give  piquance  to  her  beauty,  as  the  thorns  of  the  rose 
which  pique  those  who  delight  to  gather  it;  and  as  though  she  had  divined  the 
verdict  that  his  reason  was  giving  against  her,  she  chained  him  to  her  side 
during  the  ride,  and  had  all  the  softness  of  manner  which,  when  she  chose  to 
assume  it,  would  have  made  the  testimony  of  men  and  angels  weigh  nothing 
against  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour! 

"  So  if  I  come  to  England  this  year,  as  Lady  Beaudesert  tries  to  persuade 
me,  you  will  be  prepared  to  do  me  the  honors  of  White  Ladies  ? "  she  said 
laughing,  to  him  an  hour  afterwards,  as,  having  outstripped  the  rest  of  the 
party,  they  rode  through  a  wagon-way  that  ran  under  the  shelter  of  the  hills, 
with  the  wild  vine  clustering  in  rich  luxuriance  from  bough  to  bough,  and  the 
glowing  light  slanting  in,  to  turn  the  moss  into  gold,  and  burnish  the  ripening 
grapes  into  bloom. 

"  But  too  gladly  !  Since  the  Reine  Blanche  was  received  there  the  Abbey 
will  never  have  sheltered  so  fair  a  guest.  But  Mary  Stuart  came  to  us  as  a 
captive;  you  will  come  as  a  captor  omnipotent  !  Your  sceptre  rests  on  a  sway 
that  men  cannot  break,  and  your  kingdom  lies  in  a  power  more  potent  than 
mailed  might " 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  softly  and  mournfully,  "  but  don't  you  know  the  Reine 
Blanche  had  my  sceptre  and  my  kingdom  too,  and  yet — her  hair  whitened  and 
her  head  was  bent  to  the  block  !  She  was  a  captive  at  White  Ladies  ?  and  I 
daresay  my  lord  of  Strathmore  was  a  courtly  but  a  pitiless  jailer,  had  many  a 
courtier-phrase  upon  his  tongue,  but  never  relented  to  mercy  !  What  a  triste 
souvenir  !  I  shall  be  afraid  to  come  there;  perhaps  you  will  imprison  me  !  " 

Strathmore  bent  down  in  his  saddle  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  while  his  own 
grew  dark  and  brilliant,  and  the  coldness  of  his  face  softened.  Was  it  the 
warmth  flung  on  it  from  above  by  the  amber  sunlight  that  was  streaming 
through  the  vine-leaves  and  the  purpling  grapes  ? 

"  That  I  shall  be  tempted,  I  would  not  deny  !  Who  could,  who  spoke 
truth  ? " 

The  reins  drooped  on  their  horses'  necks,  they  paced  slowly  over  the  yield- 
ing mosses,  their  speed  slackening,  their  voices  softening,  under  the  leafy 
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boughs  and  the  tangled  tendrils  of  the  drooping  vines;  the  warm  sun  fell  be- 
tween the  stems  of  the  trees,  the  leaves  were  stirless  in  the  sultry  air,  the  birds 
sang  with  subdued  music  in  the  woodland  shadow— and  they  rode  onwards,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  past  Launcelot  and  Guinevere  rode  through  the  silent  aisles 
and  forests  shades  of  Royal  Broceliande. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  WEAVING    OF   THE   GOLDEN   SHUTTLE. 

BERTIE  ERROLL  sat  at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table  at  White  Ladies  with 
other  spirits  like  himself,  keeping  the  house  open,  as  he  had  been  bidden  to  do 
by  his  absent  host  in  the  first  week  of  September.  Dinner  was  just  over,  and 
the  Sabreur  lay  back  in  his  chair,  lazily  peeling  a  nectarine,  recommending  the 
Marcobrun  to  Langley  of  the  Twelfth,  vowing  it  was  deucedly  warm,  and 
lamenting  pathetically  that  Strathmore  would  prefer  the  click  of  the  roulette- 
ball  to  the  glories  of  the  open,  the  pleasures  of  Pair  et  passe  to  those  of  the 
stubble,  and  forsake  White  Ladies  thus  perpetually  for  the  Continent. 

Some  half-dozen  men  were  down  with  him  for  the  shooting;  Strathmore 
had  always  bade  him  look  on  White  Ladies  as  though  it  were  his  own  home, 
to  open  to  whom  he  would;  and  they  were  chatting  over  their  grapes,  peaches, 
and  comet  wines  this  warm,  mellow  September  evening,  while  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  fell  across  Erroll's  fair  frank  face  as  they  slanted  through  the 
painted  windows  of  'the  dining-hall,  where  the  scutcheon  of  the  Strathmores 
was  blazoned,  with  their  merciless  motto,  "  Slay  !  and  spare  not !  "  radiant  in 
gold  and  gules. 

"  We  don't  want  women  in  September,"  Rockingham  of  the  Guards  was 
observing,  with  more  truth,  perhaps,  than  politeness:  "They're  delightful  in 
their  season,  but  when  we're  shooting  we're  better  without  'em  !  Paullet  took 
Valerie  Brown  and  that  lot  down  to  Market  Harborough  last  season,  and  we 
were  positively  ruined  by  'em  !  Champagne  suppers  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  put  us  shockingly  out  of  condition;  we  were  hardly  in  at 
a  death,  any  one  of  us,  all  thanks  to  those  confounded  women r" 

"  Phyrne  v.  the  Pytchely  !  St.  John's  Wood  morals  spoiling  Northampton- 
shire runs?  You  should  write  a  'Tract  for  the  Times'  on  it;  a  'Warning  to 
the  Pink  not  to  trifle  with  the  Rouge,'  "  laughed  the  Sabreur,  pouring  himself 
out  some  Rhenish:  "Well,  thank  God,  I'd  suffer  deterioration  any  day  from 
that  quarter.  A  bright-eyed  brune  is  better  than  a  brush  any  day,  and  two 
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good  things  can't  spoil  one  another.  I  say,  Phil,  did  you  see  in  the  papers 
that  Jack  Temple's  run  away  with  Ferrar's  wife  ? " 

"Never  read  the  papers,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Danvers:  "  Froth  in  the 
leaders,  gall  in  the  debates,  acid  in  the  on  dits,  and  flummery  in  the  Court  news, 
make  an  olla  podrida  that  don't  suit  my  digestion.  Poor  Jack!  what  could 
he  be  thinking  of  ?  She  weighs  nine  stone,  and  is  shockingly  sallow  in  the 
daylight " 

Danvers  stopped,  the  dogs  gave  tongue,  the  man  handing  the  coffee  around 
paused  in  his  duty,  Waverley  looked  up  from  his  olives,  Rockingham  dropped 
half  a  dozen  almond  soufflees  on  to  a  terrier's  nose,  Erroll  sprang  from  his  chair: 
"  My  dear  fellow!  By  Jove!  how  glorious!  "  And,  as  the  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers flung  the  door  wide  open,  Strathmore  entered  his  own  dining-hall,  unan- 
nounced and  unexpected. 

"  Keep  your  seat,  old  fellow!  You  or  I,  what  does  it  matter  which?"  he 
laughed,  as  he  shook  the  Sabreur's  hand,  and  forced  him  back  into  the  chair 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  looking  on  his  old  Eton  chum  with  a  warmer  glance 
than  women  had  ever  won  from  him,  as  the  other  men  gathered  round  to  greet 
him:  "How  are  you  all?  Who's  shockingly  sallow  by  the  daylight,  Phil? 
Nobody  you've  brought  down  here,  I  hope,  is  it  ?  Sit  where  you  are,  Bertie. 
I'm  your  guest  to-night,  s'tV  vous  plait!  " 

With  which  Strathmore,  refusing  to  take  the  head  of  his  table,  and  looking 
with  eyes  of  love  upon  Erroll,  sank  into  an  empty  chair,  told  the  servants  to 
bring  him  some  soup,  and  sat  down  at  White  Ladies  as  though  he  had  never 
left  it.  He  had  arrived  only  some  half-hour  before,  but  had  gone  straight  up 
to  his  own  room,  forbidding  the  groom  of  the  chambers  to  disturb  the  dinner- 
party by  announcing  his  arrival. 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  this  is  prime!  How  are  you,  Cis  ?  "  said  Erroll,  lying 
back  to  look  at  Strathmore  with  an  unutterable  satisfaction,  fully  content  to 
give  up  his  pro  tempore  ownership  of  White  Ladies  to  see  his  friend  back 
again. 

"  All  right,  old  boy.     You're  astonished  to  see  me  to-night,  Bertie  ? " 

"  By  Jove  I  am  !     I  thought  you  were  at  Baden  ?  " 

"  I  was  at  Baden.  I  only  left  on  Tuesday,  and  shouldn't  have  left  then  but 
I  had  asked  some  people  here,  and  given  them  carte  blanche  to  fix  their  own 
time,  and  they  fixed  it  at  such  a  short  notice,  that  I  had  only  just  days  enough 
to  come  over  to  receive  them.  It  wasn't  worth  while  to  write,  as  I  should  have 
come  with  the  mail-bag." 

"  Are  there  any  women  coming  ? "  asked  Rockingham,  with  prophetic  pitie 
de  soi-meme. 

"  Some.     Why  ?  " 

"Nothing,  only  I  hate  the  sex  in  September,"  muttered  the  unlucky  victim 
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to  Valerie  Brown  and  "  that  lot"  in  the  shires:  "  So  your  Jack  of  Trumps  colt 
didn't  win  the  Prix  du  Foret  Noir  ?  " 

"No;  only  came  a  good  third.  I  rode  Starlight  myself  for  the  Rastatt; 
we  did  the  distance  very  nicely." 

"  By  Jove  you  did,  and  gave  Ninette  a  dress  of  your  colors,  I  saw  in  the 
Post.  How's  the  pretty  bouquettirc  ?  " 

"  Handsome  as  ever.  She  asked  for  you,  Erroll;  I  don't  think  there's  one 
of  the  Jockey  Club  who  cuts  you  out  with  her.  She  looked  very  charming  in 
the  Scarlet  and  White.  A  poor  devil  of  an  Englishman  shot  himself  on  Mon- 
day night,  after  losing  his  last  Nap,  but  all  Baden  was  too  occupied  with 
Princesse  Marie  Volgarouski's  desperate  engouement  of  a  young  Tuscan  com- 
poser to  pay  much  attention.  It's  quite  Pauline  Bonaparte  and  Blangini  over 
again.  She's  a  striking  looking  woman,  but  I  don't  care  for  those  Petersburg 
beauties,  they're  too  olive." 

"  Ah,  by  George,  Strath  !  you  put  me  in  mind,"  interrupted  Erroll,  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  a  retriever  scenting  a  wild  duck:  "  you  said  you  saw  Lady 
Vavasour  in  Paris  ? " 

"  So  I  did." 

"  Well  !    What's  she  like  ?    Have  you  seen  her  again  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.     She's  been  staying  at  Vernon9eaux." 

"  The  deuce  she  has  !  and  you  never  said  so  ?  What  do  you  think  of  her — 
how  do  you  like  her — what  style ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  ask  me  to  describe  a  woman  !  "  interrupted  Strath- 
more,  indifferently:  "They  are  like  kaleidoscopes,  and  have  a  thousand  phases, 
all  pretty  for  the  time,  but  never  to  be  caught,  and  always  changed  when  a  new 
eye's  on  them." 

"  Hang  you  ! "  swore  Erroll:  "  You  wrote  just  enough  to  intriguer  one  about 
her,  and  now  shove  one  off  with  an  epigram  !  Come,  is  she  the  atrocious  co- 
quette they  all  say  ?  " 

"All  women  are  coquettes,  except  plain  ones,  who  make  a  virtue  of  a  renun- 
ciation that's  de  rigueur,  and  hate  their  virtue  (like  most  other  people)  while 
they  brag  of  it ! " 

"  Confound  you  !  I  don't  ask  about  all  women,  only  about  one.  You  set 
out  with  a  dreadful  prejudice  against  her;  you'd  seen  her  at  one  masked  ball, 
and  wrote  me  word  on  the  strength  of  it  that  you  thought  it  particularly  lucky 
that  the  Marquis  was  of  elastic  principles,  and  that  you  didn't  envy  him  his 
wife,  because  her  mouth,  though  perfection,  would  whisper  too  many  infideli- 
ties to  please  you  !  " 

A  dark  shadow  of  impatient,  intolerant  annoyance  passed  over  Strathmore's 
face,  and  glanced  into  his  eyes  for  an  instant  as  the  sun  fell  on  it,  slanting 
through  the  "Slay!  and  spare  not !"  of  the  motto  blazoned  on  the  painted 
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panes;  but  there  was  no  trace  left  of  anger  as  he  looked  up  and  laughed 
slightly: 

'*  I  dare  say  it  is  particularly  lucky  the  Marquis  has  elastic  conjugal  prin- 
ciples; it's  lucky  for  any  husband  that  has  a  handsome  wife,  and  yet  likes  to 
live  in  peace  with  his  brethren.  Lady  Vavasour  is  a  very  exquisite  beauty, 
there's  no  disputing  that;  you'\\  rave  of  her,  Bertie;  at  the  same  time,  I  never 
heard  beauty  reckoned  as  the  best  guarantee  for  marital  fidelity  !  " 

"  The  devil — not  exactly  !  "  said  Scrope  Waverley.  "  The  Vavasour's  the 
most  abominable  coquette — shocking,  on  my  honor,  isn't  she,  Strathmore  ?  Be 
warm  as  the  tropics  on  you  one  minute,  and  cold  as  the  poles  the  next." 

Strathmore  looked  at  him  with  his  chilliest  contempt: 

"  Perhaps  you  have  suffered!  Acrimony  generally  bespeaks  adversity.  Not 
having  been  the  subject  of  her  ladyship's  caprices,  I  cannot  compare  notes 
with  you,  Scrope,  nor  yet  back  your  experience,  though — in  your  case — I  don't 
doubt  any  part  of  them,  except  that  you  ever  basked  much  in  the  tropics  ! " 

Waverley  looked  sulky  as  he  picked  over  his  olives,  not  quite  certain  how  to 
take  the  shot  that  had  told  in  a  very  sore  spot;  while  Enroll,  ever  good  natured, 
and  who  could  no  more  take  pleasure  in  making  a  man  smart  than  a  dog  wince, 
turned  the  subject,  and  postponing  his  own  curiosity,  asked  Strathmore  who  the 
people  were  that  were  coming  ? 

"  Who  ?  Oh,  some  of  the  Vernonceaux  set,"  answered  Strathmore,  taking  a 
Manilla  out  of  the  little  silver  wagon:  "The  De  Ruelles,  the  Beaudeserts, 
Madame  de  Cevillac,  your  old  friend  Lady  Camelot,  and — Lady  Vavasour." 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  added  her  name,  but  then  spoke  it  indiffer- 
ently enough. 

" The  Vavasour !"  echoed  Erroll  and  all  the  other  men  with  him:  "By 
Jove  !  Strath,  you  don't  mean  it !  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  mean  it  ?  " 

"  The  Vavasour !  By  Heavens  ! "  ejaculated  the  Sabreur,  stroking  his 
moustache  in  beatified  astonishment:  "  I  thought  you  didn't  like  her,  Cis  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  so  !  De  plus,  she  invited  herself,  and  reigning 
beauties  are  like  reigning  fashions — one  must  obey  them." 

"  Does  the  Marquis  come  too  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !  At  least,  he  comes  for  a  day  or  two,  but  only  en  route  to 
the  Sprudel  to  cure  his  dispepsia.  Like  the  Roman,  he  goes  to  a  bath  that  he 
may  come  back  for  a  banquet." 

"  And  leaves  his  wife  a  droit  de  chasse  in  his  absence  ?  "  laughed  Erroll. 
"  But  the  idea  of  keeping  that  to  yourself  all  this  time,  letting  us  talk  of  her 
and  never  telling  us  !  What  an  odd  fellow  you  are  !  You  called  her  a  sor- 
ceress, and  said  she  tried  her  wiles  on  you  at  the  Luilhiers's  ball.  Has  she 
bewitched  even^w/,  old  fellow?" 
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«  Not  exactly  !  "  said  Strathmore— his  tone  was  more  contemptuously  cold 
than  he  had  ever  used  to  Erroll-"but  I  like  beauty  as  I  like  a  good  Titian,  a 
good  claret,  a  good  opera,  a  good  racer.  Who  doesn't?  To  hear  you,  Bertie, 
one  would  certainly  think  no  woman  had  ever  been  entertained  at  White 
Ladies  since  Mary  Stuart  !  If  Lady  Vavasour  wished  to  come  here  with 
Beatrix  Beaudesert,  could  I  say  I  wouldn't  have  her?  Besides,  I  had  no  wish 
to  say  so;  she  is  very  charming.  By-the-by,  Phil,  who  was  that  you  were  talk- 
ing about  when  I  came  in,  who's  sallow  in  the  daylight— most  blondes  are  that, 
though,  after  twenty  ?  " 

He  spoke  so  carelessly,  as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  that  not  a  man  present 
guessed  that  the  name  of  Marion  Vavasour  was  anything  more  to  him  than  the 
names  of  fifty  fair  women,  who  had  been,  season  after  season,  recipients  of  the 
stately  hospitalities  of  White  Ladies:  except,  indeed,  Erroll,  who  looked  at 
him  with  a  puzzled  look  clouding  his  clear  azure  eyes,  and  drank  his  coffee  in 
silence.  He,  the  sworn  Squire  of  Dames,  who  worshipped  everything  feminine 
that  crossed  his  path,  felt  a  vague  dislike  rise  up  in  him  against  the  witching 
beauty,  whom  Strathmore  denied  had  had  charm  for  him,  and  yet  who  was 
bidden  beneath  the  roof  of  White  Ladies. 

That  night,  when  they  had  left  the  smoking-room,  Strathmore,  sitting  alone 
in  his  own  room,  thoughtful  yet  listless,  with  a  restless  indifference  which  had 
grown  on  him  of  late,  and  which  he  had  vainly  doctored  with  very  heavy  betting 
at  Baden,  and  dangerous  coups  de  hasard  at  roulette,  threw  open  his  despatch- 
box  and  took  out  a  little  note — a  note  which  was  not  very  many  lines,  which 
placed  his  title  before  his  name,  and  which  was  chiefly  gay,  mischievous  badi- 
nage and  pretty  command,  with  but  here  and  there  touches  of  something  deeper, 
and  these  only  deepened  to  friendship.  Yet  this  letter  had  sufficed  to  bring 
him  from  Baden  at  its  bidding;  it  had  been  looked  at  many  times,  where  no 
other  note  addressed  to  him  had  ever  served  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
light  his  cigar,  and  it  had  a  fascination  for  him  which  no  words  written  by  a 
woman's  hand  had  ever  claimed,  for  it  was  signed — "  Marion  Vavasour  and 
Vaux."  Letters  have  a  strange  glamour  ! — with  this,  the  sweet  mocking  voice 
echoed  in  his  ear,  the  smile  of  the  dark  antelope  eyes  laughed  into  his,  the 
fragrance  of  the  amber  hair  floated  past  him,  and  he  flung  the  note  back  into 
its  resting-place  with  a  fierce  oath — he  hated  the  senseless  paper  !  For  he  hated 
the  hot,  insidious  passion  that  was  creeping  into  his  blood,  and  that,  in  night 
and  solitude,  wreathed  around  him  as  the  serpent  folds  round  the  Laocoon, 
sapping  his  strength,  and  only  twisting  closer  and  closer  with  each  effort  to 
thrust  it  aside;  the  passion  that  would  make  him  the  slave  of  a  woman,  the 
vassal  of  a  smile,  the  bond-servant  of  a  kiss  ! 

In  the  simplest  trifles  Strathmore  was  remarkable  for  an  unswerving 
tenacity  to  truth,  too  proud  a  man  not  to  hold  his  word  his  bond  even  in 
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colloquial  intercourse;  yet  that  night,  when  denying  to  Erroll  that  she  had 
any  sway  over  him,  he  had  for  the  only  time  in  his  life  lied.  It  was  the  first 
trivial  unnoticed  step  of  the  downward  course  that  he  was  even  now  commenc- 
ing, as  the  first  unperceived  loosening  of  the  snow  is  the  signal  for  the  down- 
ward sweep  of  the  avalanche. 

Marion  Vavasour  had  a  power  over  him  such  as  no  woman  had  ever  gained 
before  her;  the  strange  force,  with  which  absolute  hatred  mingled  with  the 
charm  her  beauty  had  over  his  senses,  served  only  to  heighten  and  give  it  a 
sting  which  excited  and  enthralled  a  man  whom  a  tamer  or  wiser  love  would 
never  have  governed.  Strathmore  had  stayed  on  at  Vernonceaux,  voluntarily 
remaining  in  the  danger,  which  a  weaker  man  would,  or  might  at  least,  have 
fled  from  while  there  was  yet  time;  finding  in  this  new  beguilement,  this 
woman's  intoxicating  loveliness,  a  spell,  subtle  and  resistless,  the  same  dazzling, 
sensuous  delight  as  lies  in  a  soft  Bacchante  of  Coustou's  golden  chisel,  or  a 
voluptuous  r&veuse  warm  with  the  rich  varied  colors  of  the  canvas  of  Greuze. 
Constantly  in  her  society,  meeting  her  alone  in  the  freshness  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, strolling  with  her  at  evening  under  the  trellised  roofing  of  the  vines,  bow- 
ing to  the  sway  of  her  coquetries  in  the  salon  where  she  held  her  gay  omnipo- 
tent reign,  Strathmore  did  not  dispute  the  "  destiny  "  which  she  had  said 
had  decreed  them  to  be  friends.  For  him,  too,  she  had  her  most  certain 
and  most  dangerous  charm:  capricious,  mutable,  scattering  her  coquetries  a 
pleines  mains,  as  the  Hours  of  Corregio  scatter  their  roses ;  she  had  a  softness, 
a  sadness,  a  tenderness,  /  call  it — she  termed  it  a  "  friendship  "^for  and  with 
Strathmore  which  seemed  to  bespeak  that  something  warmer  than  vanity, 
something  deeper  than  mere  pride  of  conquest,  might  be  awakening  in  her. 
Amidst  the  largesse  of  adoration  that  she  levied  from  all  who  came  within 
sight  of  her  brilliant  banner,  which  fluttered  with  its  audacious  motto,  "  Je 
regne  partout"  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  she  made  a  distinc- 
tion towards  the  man  who  had  saved  her  life  at  the  Vigil  of  St.  John,  which 
gave  good  ground  for  attributing  a  preference  that  every  man,  from  Mon- 
signore  Villaflor  downwards,  bitterly  envied  him  as  they  began  to  yield  place  to 
him  as  of  necessity,  and  to  couple  his  name  with  hers  in  the  card-room  or 
smoking-room,  when  neither  he  nor  the  Marquis  was  present.  The  latter 
was  the  only  one  at  Vernonfeaux  who  never  troubled  his  head  which  way  his 
Marchioness's  caprices  might  be  turning;  it  was  a  matter  of  profound  in- 
difference to  him,  and  he  dozed,  and  read  French  novels,  and  played  ecarte, 
and  discussed  fart  de  gofit,  and  let  his  wife  go  on  her  own  ways,  like  a 
gentleman  of  breeding  who  did  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

Half  hating  her,  half  beguiled  by  her,  one  hour  accrediting  to  her  all  the 
velvet  treachery,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  panther;  the  next,  subdued  by  that 
sensuous  charm  which  he  had  little  wish  and  less  will  to  resist;  one  instant, 
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bitterly  contemptuous  of  the  witchery  that  made  his  pulse  beat  quicker  at  the 
mere  fragrance  of  a  woman's  hair;  another  seeking  with  all  the  skill  the  world 
had  taught  him,  to  make  the  softened  glance  of  her  eyes  deepen  into  tender- 
ness— so  the  golden  shuttle  of  a  woman's  power  had  woven  its  woof  and  wound 
its  web  round  Strathmore,  and  so  he  had  courted,  even  while  he  rebelled  from, 
its  enchanted  toils.  And  just  at  the  very  moment  when  the -surest  meshes  of 
its  twisted  threads  were  entangling  round  him,  when  he  was  first  beginning  to 
feel  it  a  necessity  to  be  in  her  presence — just  then,  Lady  Vavasour  left  Ver- 
nonceaux.  Without  announcement,  without  preparation,  she  went;  carefully 
avoiding  any  tete-a-t£te  farewell,  bidding  him  "  au  revoir  "  with  laughing  negli- 
gence in  a  crowded  salon,  with  an  indifference  which  Strathmore  was  not  slow 
to  simulate  in  imitation.  Yet  that  adieu,  by  its  very  avoidance  of  him,  by  its 
very  abondonment  of  that  tendresse  which  she  used  as  her  habitual  weapon  of 
war,  told  him,  by  his  experience  of  women,  might  equally  mean  one  of  two 
things:  that  she  felt  nothing,  or — felt  too  much!  Which  ?  The  question  was 
left  open,  and  pursued  him  ceaselessly;  nothing  in  his  life  had  ever  haunted 
him  so  persistently  as  that  single  doubt.  I  believe  that  weeks,  months  spent 
in  her  presence,  would  not  have  rooted  her  in  his  memory  so  firmly  as  that 
well-timed  absence,  that  insoluble  uncertainty.  Away  from  her,  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  contemned,  as  he  did  with  bitter  irony,  with  pitiless  rancour,  her 
coquetries  and  her  caprices;  or  mercilessly  dissected  her  faults,  her  foibles, 
and  her  fascinations — her  power  had  begun!  Insecurity  is  to  passion  as  the 
wind  to  the  flame— without  the  cold  breeze  wafted  to  it,  the  embers  would  have 
faded  fast,  and  never  flared  op  into  life;  with  the  rush  of  the  cooler  air  the  fire 
leaps  into  flame,  and  its  lust  is  not  .sated  till  it  has  destroyed  all  before  it. 

The  Strathmores  of  White  Ladies  had  never  loved  the  women  who  had 
slept  innocently  on  their  hearts,  and  laid  their  pure  lives  within  their  keeping; 
the  only  passion  that  had  ever  roused  them  had  been  some  fierce  forbidden 
desire,  and  the  guilty  leaven  of  the  dead  race  was  alive  in  the  man  who  bore 
their  name  and  their  features.  From  Vernonceaux  Strathmore  went  to  Baden, 
and  if  any  feeling  was  strong  in  him  towards  the  woman  whose  beauty,  when 
the  scarlet  flowers  bound  her  amber  hair,  had  made  him  think  of  Fredegonde, 
of  Sifrid,  of  Lucrezia,  of  every  living  Circe  who  had  drawn  men  downward  by 
the  witching  gleam  of  her  white  arms  till  they  lost  all  likeness  of  themselves, 
and  sank  into  an  abyss  whence  they  could  never  more  rise  again  into  the  pure 
light  left  forever  at  her  bidding;  he  would  have  said,  and  perhaps  said  rightly, 
that  it  was— hatred.  If  pity  be  akin  to  love,  believe  me  passion  is  as  often 
Hied  to  hate  !  It  would  slay  what  it  vainly  coverts;  if  it  cannot  kiss  the  lips 
it  woos,  it  would  blur  them  out  of  all  beauty  by  a  blow;  what  it  seeks  so 
:rcely,  it  loathes  for  the  pain  of  its  own  unslaked  desire;  and  what  it  is  for- 
bidden to  enjoy,  it  would  thrust  away  out  of  its  own,  and  other  eyes,  into  the 
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darkness  of  an  absolute,  or  of  a  living  death;  with  the  hatred  of  Amnon,  to 
the  tomb  of  Heloise  ! 

Such  was  the  passion  now  wakening  in  Strathmore;  which,  whilst  it  made 
him  hate  the  woman  who  fascinated  and  blinded  him,  because  he  knew  that 
the  softness  of  such  hours  as  that  upon  the  rose-terrace  was  but  a  more  fatal 
phase  of  her  brilliant  and  studied  coquetries,  were  but  the  shadows  which, 
with  a  cunning  art,  she  threw  in  to  heighten  a  dazzling  picture,  had  still  made 
him  leave  Baden  the  instant  that  the  note  he  now  flung  aside  had  reached  him 
— the  note  which  accepted  his  invitation  afresh,  and  selected  White  Ladies 
from  amidst  a  hundred  other  places  that  were  open  to  the  honor  of  her  lady- 
ship's bright  and  sovereign  presence. 

In  his  own  room  that  night  he  read  over  the  delicate,  fragrant  letter  that 
had  made  him  leave  Baden  (and  would  have  made  him  leave  Paradise  !),  and 
with  an  oath  threw  it  away  from  him,  as  though  it  were  tainted  with 
poison.  He  hated  the  mad  fool's  delight  that  lay  in  it  for  him  because  her 
hand  had  touched  it,  yet  he  longed  with  ungovernable  desire  to  feel  that  hand 
lie  once  more  within  his  own;  and  Strathmore,  who  held  that  he  could  mold 
his  life  like  plastic  clay  into  any  shape  that  pleased  him,  did  not  seek  to  inquire 
whether  the  clay  would  break  or  harden  in  the  fire  which  was  beginning  to 
seethe  and  coil  around  it ! 

As  he  flung  the  letter  away  and  rose,  he  pulled  back  the  curtains  of  the 
window  nearest  him,  and  threw  one  of  its  casements  open.  He  felt  impatient 
for  the  air,  impatient  .with  himself,  intolerant  with  all  the  world  !  The  night 
was  very  hot,  and  he  stood  looking  out  for  awhile  into  the  moonlight.  The 
scene  was  lovely  enough,  and  the  old  monastic  lands,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  were 
his  own;  but  Strathmore,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  looked  little  at  the 
landscape;  it  was  a  mere  hazard  that  the  figure  of  a  man  crossing  the  turf 
caught  his  eye. 

"  A  poacher  as  near  the  house  as  that  ?  impossible  !  That  Knightswood  gang 

are  the  very  deuce  for  audacity,  but  even  they'd  never "  he  thought,  as  he 

leaned  out  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  intruder;  in  the  clear  white  light  the  form, 
though  distant,  was  distinct  enough,  and  the  red  end  of  a  cigar,  as  it  moved 
through  the  gloom,  sparkled  like  a  glow-worm. 

Strathmore  looked  hard  at  the  mysterious  shadow  till  it  had  gone  out  of  the 
moonlight  into  a  deep  shade  of  a  cluster  of  elms. 

"  By  Jove  !  Erroll,  as  I  live !  Another  of  my  tenant's  daughters  come  to 
grief,  I  suppose  !  What  a  fellow  he  is;  if  he's  away  from  Phya  of  the  Bijou 
Villa,  he  takes  up  with  Phyllis  of  the  Home-farm  !  I  wonder  how  cider  tastes, 
faulting  champagne?  rather  flat  and  terrible  homely,  I  should  fancy;  better 
than  nothing,  though,  I  suppose,  for  the  Sabreur.  Well,  it's  a  very  nice  night 
for  an  erotic  adventure.  Byron's  quite  right — 
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1  The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief; 

there  is  not  a  day, 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 

Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile — 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while  !' 

He  might  have  said,  too,  that  in  that  respect  the  women  who  make  the  mischief 
are  like  the  moon  that  looks  on  it !  Chaste  Diana  of  the  skies,  or  of  the  sex, 
only  veils  that  she  may  lend  herself— to  something  naughty  !  " 

With  which  reflection  Strathmore  shut  the  window  down  and  rang  for  his 
Albanian,  giving  no  more  thought  to  Erroll's  moonlight  errand.  Long  after- 
wards, when  it  formed  a  link  in  that  chain  which  his  own  passions  forged  about 
his  life,  the  remembrance  of  this  September  night  came  back  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FEATHERY   SEEDS   THAT   WERE   FREIGHTED    WITH    FRUIT    OF   THE   FUTURE. 

"  IT  was  fine  moonlight,  last  night,  my  dear  fellow,  and  Hampshire  '  moon- 
rakers  '  do  go  fishing  after  contraband  goods,  au  clair  de  la  lune,  but  I  didn't 
know  jw*  belonged  to  the  fraternity,  Bertie  "  said  Strathmore,  the  next  evening, 
as  they  walked  home  brushing  through  the  ferns,  after  a  good  day  out  in  the 
open. 

Erroll  turned  with  a  certain  dismay;  the  Sabreur,  though  in  the  teeth  of  a 
convicted  wickedness  he  would  stroke  his  moustache  with  the  bland tst plait-il  ? 
look  of  innocence,  was  thrown  a  little  off  his  guard,  and  confidence  was  such  a 
habit  with  him  with  Strathmore,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 

"  The  deuce,  Strath,  you're  as  bad  as  a  detective  !  "  he  murmured,  plain- 
tively: "  Where  did  you  see  me  ?  " 

"Where  you  were  very  easily  to  be  seen,  my  dear  fellow,  as  I  told  you  once 
before.  If  you  walk  about  in  the  open  air  as  large  as  life,  with  a  cigar  in  your 
mouth,  I  can't  understand  how  you  can  very  judiciously  expect  to  go  unseen, 
myself  !  What  have  you  got  about  you,  Erroll,  to  confer  invisibility  ?  You 
seem  to  expect  it  as  your  prerogative  !  " 

"  Bosh  !  "  interrupted  Bertie,  striking  a  fusee.  "  But,  by  the  way,  my  dear 
Cis,  how  Carney  to  be  looking  at  the  moonlight  last  night  ?  That  isn't  your 
line  at  all." 

"Thank  God,  no  !  Who  will  may  have  the  moon  rays  for  me:  we  can 
spend  the  night  much  more  pleasantly  than  by  looking  at  it  !  Who  is  she,  mon 
cher?  Such  nocturnal  depredations  are  poaching  on  my  manor-rights;  how- 
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ever,  I  don't  grudge  them  to  you.  Katie  or  Jeanneton  may  make  a  very  pretty 
picture  with  a  broken  pitcher  or  a  gleaner's  bundle  for  Mulready  or  Mession- 
nier,  but  in  real  life — no,  thank  you  !  No  Psyche  can  lie  on  a  hard  pallet  under 
a  thatched  roof.  Bah  !  I  thought  better  of  you,  Sabreur  !  " 

Erroll  laughed  and  didn't  defend  himself,  but  he  looked  a  trifle  thoughtful 
and  worried  for  so  insignificant  an  affair  as  a  provincial  amourette,  which  to  that 
universal  conqueror  was  usually  something  what  knocking  over  a  swallow  with 
a  stone  might  be  to  a  splendid  shot  after  the  best  bouquets  of  prime  battues. 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  it,  there's  a  good  old  fellow  ! "  he  said,  care- 
lessly, after  a  moment's  pause — a  pause  apparently  of  some  hesitation  and 
indecision  on  the  subject  on  which  he  seemed  tempted  to  speak  fully. 

"  Did  I  say  anything  about  the  other,  last  summer  ?  If  I  were  a  man  now 
who  liked  cabbage-roses,  I  should  take  my  droits  de  seigneur,  and  turn  you  out 
from  your  monopoly.  But  on  my  life,  Bertie,  I  don't  understand  your  village 
liaisons,"  went  on  Strathmore,  thinking  no  more  about  the  matter  than  that  the 
Sabreur's  equal  worship  of  Eros,  whether  the  little  god  of  mischief  lived  under 
a  lean-to  roof  or  a  ceiling  painted  after  Fragonard,  was  not  his  own  line  of 
action,  and  seemed  an  unintelligible  elasticity  of  taste:  "'A  Gardener's 
Daughter'  and  '  Jacqueline  la  Boquetiere  '  look  very  well  in  poetry  and  paint- 
ing; so  do  rags  and  tatters;  but,  in  real  life,  I  can  no  more  fancy  making  love 
to  them,  than  taking,  to  a  beggar's  clothes  by  choice.  Love's  born  of  the 
senses;  then  why  the  deuce  take  Love  where  half  his  senses  must  be  shocked  ?  " 

"L' amour  est  niveleur  /"  laughed  Erroll,  a  little  more  absent  still  than 
usual:  "  He's  the  only  real  republican,  the  only  sincere  socialist  going,  my 
dear  Cis;  he  won't  complain  where  you  take  him  so  long  as  he  has  a  soft  nest 
in  a  white  breast,  and  can  talk  in  his  own  tongue  !  What  do  you  know  about 
him  ?  You  only  'make  love'  languidly  to  some  grande  dame,  who  blinds  him 
with  sandal-wood  and  stifles  him  in  lace;  or  some  Champs  Elysees  Aspasia,  who 
drenches  his  wings  with  vin  mosseux,  smothers  him  in  cachemires,  kills  him 
with  mots,  and  sells  him  for  rouleaux  !  Your  god  isn't  the  god  !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  will  you  tell  me  in  what  religion  my  god  is  ever  the  god 
according  to  my  neighbor's  orthodoxy  ? "  said  Strathmore.  "  I  say,  Bertie, 
didn't  you  lose  a  good  deal  at  the  Spring  Meetings  ?  I  told  you  that  miserable 
bay  was  worth  nothing." 

Erroll  laughed  gaily: 

"  I  did  drop  a  good  deal,  but  I  cleared  a  few  hundreds  after  at  Goodwood, 
that  put  things  a  little  square.  Things  always  right  themselves:  worry's  like 
a  woman,  who,  if  she  sees  she's  no  effect,  leaves  off  plaguing  you.  Bills,  like 
tears,  are  rained  down  on  you  if  they  disturb  you  an  inch,  but,  if  you're  im- 
movable to  both,  you  see  no  more  of  either  !  " 

"  Comfortable  creed  !     I  never  knew,  though,  that  the  unpaid  and  the  un- 
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loved  were  quite  so  soon  daunted  !     But,  Bertie,  you  promised  me  that— that 

if " 

"My  dear  old  fellow,  I  know  I  did  ! "  broke  in  the  Sabreur:  "  If  I  were  in 
any  mess  for  money,  I  would  tell  you  frankly,  and  take  from  you  as  cheerfully 
as  you'd  lend " 

"  Parole  d'honneur  ?  " 

"  Parole  d'honneur  !     Won't  that  satisfy  you  ? " 

"No  !  I  want  to  free  you  from  those  beggarly  Jews.  You  might  let  me 
have  my  own  whim  here.  Name  any  interest  to  me  you  like — a  hundred  per 
cent.,  if  that  will  please  you — but  only " 

"  Sign  a  bond  that  you'd  tear  in  two  and  scatter  to  the  winds,  or  thrust  in 
the  fire  as  soon  as  it  was  written  !  You  served  me  that  trick  once,"  muttered 
Erroll;  but  his  eyes  grew  soft  with  a  grateful  and  cordial  light  as  he  looked  at 
Strathmore:  '  'Old  fellow,  you  know  how  I  thank  you;  but  I  can't  let  you  have 
your  whim  here,  though  you're  as  true  as  steel,  Strath,  God  bless  you  !  I  say, 
what  does  Paris  think  of  Graziella  ?  She's  not  worth  half  they  rave  of  her  in 
the  Guards'  Box,  and  her  ankles  are  so  atrociously  thick  !  " 

"  The  deuce  they  are  !  She  owes  everything  to  her  face ;  her  pas  de  seul 
would  never  be  borne  in  public,  only  she's  so  extremely  handsome  for  a.  pas  de 
deux  in  private  !  Carlotta  has  ten  times  more  grace;  but  Carlotta  got  a 
claque  against  her  from  the  first;  she  began  by  being — virtuous,  and  though 
she's  seen  the  error  of  her  ways,  the  imprudence  will  never  be  forgiven  her. 
Virtue  is  as  detrimental  in  the  Coulisses  as  Honesty  on  'Change  !  The  pro- 
fessors of  either  soon  get  hissed  down  for  such  an  eccentric  innovation,  and 
tire  of  its  losing  game  before  the  sibilation  !  " 

With  which  truism  upon  Life  and  Virtue,  Strathmore  walked  on  through 
the  ferns,  talking  with  Erroll  of  the  topics  of  the  hour,  from  the  carte  of  the 
coming  policies  of  Europe,  to  the  best  site  for  a  new  tan-gallop.  That  evening, 
as  they  strolled  homewards  in  the  mellow  sunset,  smoking  and  chatting,  while 
Our  Lady's  bells  chimed  slowly  and  softly  over  woodlands  and  cornland,  over 
river  and  valley,  in  the  Curfew  chant,  was  the  last  hour  in  which  they  enjoyed, 
untainted,  the  free,  frank,  bon  comarade  communion  of  a  friendship  that  was 
closer  than  brotherhood  and  stronger  than  the  tie  of  blood.  It  was  the  last 
before  a  woman  laid  the  axe  to  its  root. 

And  even  now  their  conversation  lagged,  and  their  voices  dropped  to  silence, 
as  the  thoughts  of  both  were  occupied  by  her  whom  neither  named — Erroll 
musing  with  an  impatient  curiosity,  a  prophetic  prescience  of  distrust,  on  this 
sorceress-beauty  which  men  attributed  to  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and 
Vaux,  yet  which  his  friend  averred  had  assailed  him  no  more  than  the  lifeless 
perfection  of  some  Titian  chef-d'oeuvre;  and  Strathmore  thinking  of  the  hour, 
now  near,  when  her  hand  should  touch  his,  when  the  light  of  her  eyes  should 
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glance  on  him  again,  when  his  own  roof  should  shelter  the  loveliness  which  was 
fast  shattering  to  the  dust  the  proud  panoply  of  his  chill  philosophies,  and 
whose  seductive  sweetness  had  stolen  into  his  life  unperceived,  from  the  first 
night  that  he  had  looked  by  the  light  of  the  spring  stars  on  the  Monde  aux  yeux 
noirs  in  Bohemia. 

That  evening  Lady  Vavasour  drove  through  Paris;  she  had  been  staying 
with  the  Court  at  Compiegne,  and  was  here  but  for  a  day  or  two  in  her  favorite 
residence,  which  was  peerless  among  cities  as  herself  amidst  womanhood.  She 
and  Paris  both  brilliant,  sparkling,  proud,  without  rival  in  their  path,  with  their 
days  one  brilliant  fete  de  triomphe,  and  their  sovereign  sceptre,  wreathed  with 
flowers,  suited  and  resembled  each  other — the -Queen  of  Cities  and  the  Queen 
of  Fashion  !  And  if  in  the  Past  and  Future  of  the  woman,  as  in  the  Past  and 
Future  of  the  city,  there  were  cruelties  which  teemed  with  the  ferocity  of  the 
tigress,  lustful  vanities  which  rioted  with  the  license  of  a  Messalina,  dark 
hours  in  which  the  Discrowned  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death;  with  both  the 
past  was  shrouded  and  the  future  veiled.  Paris,  fair  and  stately,  lay  glittering 
in  the  sunset,  with  its  myriad  of  lights  a-lit,  its  song,  its  revels,  its  music;  and 
Marion,  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux,  drove  through  the  streets,  her 
moqueur  smile  upon  her  lips,  her  silken  lashes  lazily  drooped  as  she  mused 
over  a  thousand  victorious  memories,  her  delicate  form  wrapped  in  costliest 
silks  and  laces,  the  very  crowds  doing  homage  to  her  as  she  passed  through 
them,  and  they  turned  into  the  streets  to  glance  after  the  loveliest  woman  of 
her  day. 

The  carriage  with  its  fretting  roans,  its  mazarine-blue  liveries,  its  outriders 
a  la  Reine — for  she  passed  through  Paris  with  well  nigh  as  much  pomp  and 
circumstance  as  Montespan  or  Marie  Antoinette — halted  before  the  doors  of 
her  hotel,  and  the  people,  thronging  on  their  way  to  the  Boulevards  and  the 
Cafes  chatants,  turned  to  gaze  at  the  superb  equipage,  and  more  at  the  loveli- 
ness which  lay  back  upon  its  cushions,  negligently  indifferent  to  their  gaze. 
Among  the  crowd  was  a  woman,  a  gipsy,  at  whom  a  Quartier  Latin  student, 
who  lived  on  a  pipe  and  three  litre  a  day,  and  dreamt  of  high  art  when  he  was 
not  drunk  with  absinthe,  looked,  thinking  ruefully  what  a  model  she  would 
have  made  had  he  had  a  sou  to  give  her;  for  as  the  double  light  of  the  sunset 
and  the  reverberes  fell  on  her,  her  vagrant  dress  was  Rembrantesque,  and  her 
olive  features  had  the  dark,  still,  melancholy  beauty  of  an  Arab's — that  mourn- 
ful and  immutable  calm  which  Greek  sculptors  gave  to  the  face  of  Destiny  and 
of  the  god  Demeter,  and  which  on  the  living  countenance  ever  bespeaks  re- 
pressed but  concentrated  passions.  And  this  woman,  mingling  among  the 
passengers  that  thronged  the  trottoir,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  carriage  as 
it  stopped  before  the  Hotel  Vavasour. 

The  horses  pawed  the  ground  impatiently,  the  outriders  pulled  theirs  up  with 
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noise  and  fracas,  the  Chasseur  lowered  the  steps,  and  Lady  Vavasour  descended 
from  her  carriage,  sweeping  onwards  with  her  royal,  negligent  grace,  the  subtle 
perfume  of  her  dress  wafted  out  upon  the  evening  air.  The  Bohemian  had 
drawn  near;  so  near,  that  as  she  stretched  forward  this  vagrant  obstructed  the 
path  of  the  English  peeress,  and  her  heavy,  weather-stained  cloak,  covered  with 
the  dust  of  the  streets,  all  but  touched  the  scented,  gossamer  lacing  and  trail- 
ing train  of  the  Leader  of  Fashion! 

"  Chassez-la  !  "  said  Marion  Vavasour  to  her  Chasseur,  as  she  slightly  drew 
back — she  for  whom  sovereigns  laid  down  their  state,  and  before  whose  word 
bowed  princes  of  the  blood,  to  have  her  passage  blocked  by  a  beggar  woman  ! 
The  Chasseur,  obedient,  struck  the  gypsy  a  sharp  blow  with  his  long  white 
wand,  and  ordered  her  out  of  the  way.  She  fell  out  of  the  path,  and  Lady 
Vavasour  went  onward  up  the  steps  of  her  hotel,  and  passed  at  once  to  her  own 
rooms  to  make,  still  more  elaborately  than  usual,  her  dinner  toilette;  S.  A.  R. 
le  Prince  d'Etoile  and  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Miraflora  dined  with  her  that 
night,  and  ere  bringing  down  royal  stags,  she  loved  to  know  that  all  her  weapons 
were  primed  and  burnished.  As  she  sank  into  her  couch,  and  resigned  herself 
into  the  hands  of  her  maids,  she  tossed  carelessly  over  the  hundred  notes  that 
had  collected  in  her  absence,  and  were  heaped  together  on  a  Louis-Quinze 
salver,  chased  by  Reveil;  she  glanced  at  this,  threw  that  carelessly  aside,  till 
she  had  dismissed  dozens,  scarce  reading  a  line;  at  last  over  one  she  paused, 
with  an  amused  triumph  glancing  away  the  languor  from  her  eyes,  and  a  smile 
playing  on  her  lips — a  smile  of  success;  while  as  she  looked  up  from  the  letter 
to  the  face  reflected  in  the  mirror  before  her,  the  thought  that  floated  through 
her  mind  was  a  fatal  truth: 

"  My  cold,  proud  Strathmore,  who  dared  to  disdain  the  power  of  woman! 
you  own  it  now,  then,  at  last  !  " 

And  underneath  the  windows  of  her  stately  hotel  the  Bohemian  still  lin- 
gered, as  though  loth  to  leave  the  place,  while  the  crowds  brushed  past  her,  and 
the  carriage  and  the  outriders  swept  away.  When  the  blow  of  the  Chasseur 
had  struck  her,  and  he  had  ordered  her  out  of  his  path  like  a  cur,  the  fixed,  im- 
mutable melancholy  of  her  face  had  not  changed;  she  had  spoken  no  word, 
made  no  sign,  only  her  teeth  had  set  tightly,  and  the  light  as  of  a  flame  had 
leaped  for  one  moment  into  her  eyes;  this  had  been  all.  She  lingered  some 
moments  longer,  while  the  rush  of  the  throngs  jostled  and  moved  her  unnoticed; 
then  she  passed  slowly  away,  walking  wearily  and  painfully,  with  her  head 
bowed,  as  the  daylight  faded  and  the  gas  in  the  lamps  glared  brighter;  while, 
amidst  the  gay  babble  and  the  busy  noise  of  Paris,  her  lips  muttered  to  her- 
self in  the  mellow  Czeschen  patois  of  her  people: 

"My  beloved!  my  beloved!  Redempta  has  not  forgot  thee;  Redempta 
will  yet  avenge  thee!  Her  hireling  struck  me,  at  her  bidding,  like  a  dog— that 
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was  not  needed  too.     Patience!     the  lowliest  stone  may  serve  to  bring  to  earth 
the  loftiest  bird  that  soars  !  " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ROSE    LEAVES    WHICH    BORE    A    POISONED    CHARM. 

"  SHE  is  divine — but  she  will  play  the  very  devil  with  him!  " 

They  were  uncomplimentary  words,  and  very  harsh  ones,  for  that  devout 
adorer  of  the  beau  sexe;  but  as  Erroll  stood  leaning  against  the  doorway  of 
the  portrait-gallery  at  White  Ladies,  and  looking  down  it  to  its  farthest  end, 
where  Lady  Vavasour  was  seated,  while  Strath  more  bent  towards  her,  on  the 
morning  after  her  arrival,  a  jealousy  towards  this  woman  stirred  in  a  heart 
which  never  harbored  any  acrid  thought,  or  unjust  envy  to  any  living  thing. 
Is  a  man  ever  leniently  disposed  towards  the  woman  whom  his  friend  loves  ? 
Very  rarely.  She  is  his  rival,  and  in  lists,  moreover,  in  which  he  can  oppose 
nothing  to  her  power.  She  supplants  him,  she  invades  his  supremacy,  fifty  to 
one  she  is  the  cause  of  dispute  between  them;  and  he  will  see  no  good  in  this 
soft-skinned  intruder,  this  dangerous  Nazarene,  unless  he  does  what  is  worse 
— fall  in  love  with  her  too  ! 

And  Erroll  twisted  his  moustaches,  and  muttered  to  himself  the  first  unflat- 
tering and  mistrustful  words  that  he  had  ever  uttered  of  a  lovely  woman;  Bertie 
being  generally  given  to  deny  at  all  odds  that  the  Ceinture  could  ever  strangle, 
or  the  "Drink  to  me  with  thine  eyes!"  ever  be  an  invitation  to  a  cup  of 
poisoned  wine.  Yet  what  he  looked  at  was  matchless,  and  dazzled  his  eyes 
even  while  he  swore  against  it! 

"  Hate  her!  " — the  germ  of  hatred  might  lie  in  it,  but  all  of  impatience  and 
aversion  that  had  crossed  and  checked  the  witchery  she  had  for  Strathmore 
were  swept  away  the  moment  that  he  touched  her  hand  and  received  her 
beneath  his  own  roof.  She  came — the  beauty  of  Paris,  the  Queen  of  Fashion 
— where  before  her  Mary  Stuart  had  languished  a  captive,  and  in  ages  yet 
farther  the  ascetic  Dominicans  had  dwelt,  thrusting  away  from  them  with  the 
throes  of  an  unnatural  struggle  the  mere  thought,  the  mere  memory  of  her  sex. 
She  came  to  White  Ladies  with  the  rest  of  a  gay,  dashing,  fashionable  party  from 
his  favorite  Paris  set;  and  the  advent  of  royalty  could  not  have  been  received 
there  with  more  splendor  than  was  the  Sovereign  of  the  Salons.  The  State- 
chambers  were  given  to  her,  where  the  White  Queen  and  the  Winter  Queen 
had  closed  their  soft  Stuart  eyes  in  slumber  before  her,  and  where  none  save 
Crowned-heads  till  now  had  been  laid.  The  witchery  of  this  woman  was  on 
him,  and  to  lend  eclat  and  honor  to  her  I  believe  Strathmore  would  have  dis- 
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solved  pearls  in  his  wines,  or  scattered  diamonds  apleines  mains.  He  did  not 
realize  it;  told  it,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  believed  it  even  yet;  but  the  web 
woven  by  the  golden  shuttle  was  drawing  its  charmed  toils  tighter  and  tighter 
about  him,  and  he  was  fast  becoming  the  slave  of  Marion  Vavasour:  doubt 
had  but  bound  him  closer,  absence  had  but  riveted  her  chains;  and  Lady 
Vavasour  laughed  softly  to  herself  when  on  the  night  of  her  arrival  she  drew 
her  hands  through  her  amber  tresses,  as  she  leant  her  head  on  her  arm  and 
looked  at  her  face  in  the  mirror,  thinking,  "  My  cold  Strathmore,  you  are  my 
captive  now! " 

Was  it  love  that  she  felt  for  him  which  set  her  heart  so  strongly  on  this 
triumph  ?  It  is  as  easy  to  follow  the  wayward  flight  of  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  an 
April  wind's  wanton  vagaries  as  it  blows  over  field  and  flower,  as  to  sift  the 
reasons  of  a  woman's  will — of  a  coquette's  caprices  ! 

"  That  is  your  best  friend,  Major  Erroll,  isn't  it  ? "  she  asked  Strathmore, 
when  they  stood  together  in  the  deep  embrasured  window  of  the  picture-gallery, 
her  eyes  glancing  at  the  Sabreur  where  he  leaned  against  the  doorway. 

"  My  best  indeed  !     You  have  been  introduced  to  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  introduced  me  last  night.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  only 
person  in  the  whole  world  to  whom  you  are  not  indifferent  !  What  charm  has 
he  about  him  ? " 

"  What  charm  ?  dear  old  fellow  !  None,  save  the  gentlest  nature  and  truest 
honor  that  I  ever  found  in  any  man.  He  has  the  strength  of  a  lion  and  the 
sweetness  of  a  woman;  he  is  game  to  the  backbone  and  frank  as  a  boy  !  " 

She  raised  her  eyebrows.  She  was  a  little  impatient  of  the  warmth  of  his 
tone  and  the  sincerity  of  his  praise;  a  tyrannous,  victorious  woman  is  jealous 
of  all  influence  not  her  own;  and  perhaps  she  foresaw  here  a  power  that  might 
be  opposed  to  hers.  Lady  Vavasour,  with  a  woman's  swift,  unerring  instinct, 
guessed  that  Erroll  would  be  against  her,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sway  she 
exercised  over  his  friend. 

"  You  admiring  warmth  of  heart  and  the  candor  of  boyhood,  Strathmore," 
she  said,  maliciously  enough:  "  Why  don't  you  cultivate  them,  monami,  if  you 
think  them  so  admirable  ?  " 

At  her  tone,  all  the  strange,  sudden  hatred  of  her,  which  now  and  then 
flashed  so  ominously  across  the  passion  that  was  growing  on  him  for  this  woman, 
stirred  into  life  afresh  for  a  moment:  he  smiled  slightly,  the  smile  which  made 
his  face  sneeringly  cold  and  gave  his  eyes  the  look  that  in  a  dog  or  a  horse  we 
call  dangerous. 

"  I  am  an  Athenian,  Lady  Vavasour.  I  may  admire  what  I  fail  to  practise. 
Life  makes  us  all  egotists  and  dissemblers;  but  we  may  honor  the  nature  which 
is  such  true  steel  that  it  resists  and  escapes  the  corroding.  Erroll's  is  the  only 
one  /  know  which  has  done  so." 
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Her  impatience  at  Erroll  increased.  With  the  quick  wit  of  her  sex  she  saw 
at  once  that  Erroll  would  undermine  her  power  if  she  did  not  undermine  his, 
and  she  changed  her  tactics  accordingly.  She  looked  at  the  Sabreur,  letting 
her  lashes  droop  over  her  eyes,  and  lend  them  that  glance  of  softened  interest 
which  was  the  most  delicate  flattery  such  eyes  could  bestow  : 

"  I  can  believe  it,  his  face  tells  one  so.  How  singularly  beautiful  a  face  it 
Is  too;  a  woman  might  envy  him  his  golden  hair  and  his  azure  eyes  ! " 

And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  he  stood  beside  her — not  the  praise  of 
his  personal  attractions,  such  petty  vanity  and  envy  Strathmore  was  far  above- 
but  for  the  softness  of  her  eyes  as  they  dwelt  on  him,  the  softness  which  with 
imperious  jealousy  he  loathed  to  see  wake  for  any  save  himself;  and  an  ill-feel- 
ing stirred  in  him  towards  the  man  whom  he  loved  closer  than  a  brother.  And 
Lady  Vavasour  glanced  at  him,  and  smiled,  amused  and  content:  she  had  sown 
the  larvae  of  the  canker-worm  that  would  eat  away  friendship.  It  is  a  work  at 
which  the  hands  of  women  ever  well  love  to  be  busy. 

She  had  done  enough  to  please  her,  and  with  one  of  her  graceful,  antelope- 
like  movements,  she  turned  and  looked  upward  at  the  portrait  above  her: 

"Ah  !  a  Vandyke  arid  a  Strathmore.  Really  you  are  wonderfully  like  one 
of  those  pictures  animated  into  life,  Lord  Cecil  !  My  lord  is  quite  right;  he 
says  you  are  a  walking  Velasquez.  There  are  the  eyes,  '  fathomless  and  darkly- 
wise'  of  the  legend;  you  have  them  and  the  portrait  has  them;  and  in  both 
they  never  soften,  even  to  a  woman  !  " 

As  she  spoke,  her  own  glanced  at  him  with  their  most  enchanting  mischief, 
and  Strathmore,  subdued  to  the  charm  of  her  will,  bent  towards  her  : 

"  Looking  down  on  you,  the  very  portraits  of  the  dead  might  soften  their 
glance.  How  then  shall  any  living  man  have  power  to  resist  ?  Have  you  not 
heard  that  the  Strathmores  of  White  Ladies  have  often  disdained  all,  only  as  their 
doom,  to  madly  and  vainly  covet — one  ? " 

It  was  as  he  whispered  those  words  that  Erroll,  not  catching  even  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  but  seeing  the  meaning  warmth  upon  his  face,  the  gaze 
which  Strathmore  fastened  on  her,  muttered,  sotto  voce,  "She  is  divine;  but  she 
will  play  the  devil  with  him  ! " 

Into  him,  too,  entered — with  a  nature  as  different  to  Strathmore's  as  the 
summer  to  the  winter,  as  the  sunny  unruffled  lake  to  the  deep  and  silent  sea — 
the  subtle  poison  of  Marion  Vavasour's  beauty,  mingled  with  a  warning  and 
prophetic  hatred  of  her  power.  There  was  a  large  party  gathered  by  this  time  at 
the  Abbey,  and  the  hospitalities  she  had  recently  quitted  of  a  Bourbon  at  Neuilly 
had  scarcely  been  more  brilliant  than  those  which  welcomed  her  at  White 
Ladies.  There  was  Blanche  de  Ruelle,  that  haughty  dark-eyed  beauty,  who, 
amidst  all  the  homage  she  received,  treasured  bitterly  and  wearily  the  memory 
of  the  love  once  whispered  by  a  man  whom  no  love  had  touched — who  was 
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now  her  friend  and  her  host.  There  was  Beatrix  Beaudesert,  that  dashing 
brunette  who  led  the  first  flight  in  a  twenty  minutes'  burst-up  wind,  and  never 
funked  at  any  bullfinch  or  double  that  yawned  in  good  Northamptonshire;  but 
could  have  cleared  Brixworth  Brook  and  won  the  Grand  Military  were  the  sex 
allowed  to  enter  either  for  the  Steeplechase  or  the  Service.  There  was  the 
Comtesse  de  Chantal,  who  wove  half  the  intrigues  of  the  Tuileries,  while  states- 
men and  diplomatists  wound  her  floss  silks,  and  who  brewed  embroglie  for  the 
Western  Powers  in  her  dainty  Sevres  coffee-cup.  There  was  pretty  Lady 
Alaric,  who  was  so  very  religious,  and  went  on  her  knees  before  her  missal-like 
prayer-book  before  she  floated  down  to  breakfast  to  commence  the  flirtations, 
which  always  pulled  up  just  short  of— a  court  and  a  co-respondent;  of  an  error 
and  an  esclandre.  There  was  Lady  Clarence  Camelot,  leader  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive of  the  thorough-bred  sets,  who  was  cold  and  still  as  a  rock-crystal,  and 
proud  as  any  angel  that  ever  fell  by  that  queenly  sin;  but  whose  nature  was 
sweet  as  the  sun  of  Sorrento,  and  whose  heart  was  as  mellow  as  a  Catherine  pear, 
for  the  few  who  had  the  fortunate  sesame  to  either.  There  were  these  and 
others  at  White  Ladies,  but  Lady  Vavasour  outshone  them  all:  she  was  the 
Reine  Regnante,  and  she  used  her  sceptre  omnipotently,  and  far  eclipsed  those 
whom  most  women  found  it  a  hard  matter  even  to  equal.  The  Marquis,  who 
came  thither,  in  route  to  Spa,  for  a  few  days,  chiefly  because  the  venison  and 
the  char  out  of  the  White  Ladies  woods  and  waters  had  had  such  a  celebrity  for 
centuries  that  he  was  curious  to  test  their  reputed  superiority,  was  blessed  with 
the  most  gentlemanlike  indifference  to  his  lovely  wife's  vagaries.  He  knew  she 
was  always  flirting  with  somebody-— who,  it  didn't  matter  much;  perhaps  when 
he  did  think  about  it,  his  chief  feeling  was  a  certain  malicious  pleasure  in  see- 
ing so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  chained,  and  worried,  and  fooled,  by  the 
seductive  tormentress  whom  he  had  let  loose  on  the  world  with  her  droit  de 
conquete  legitimatized  by  his  coronet.  The  Marquis  was  a  philosopher,  and  the 
very  husband  for  his  wife:  their  marital  relations  were  admirably  ordered  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  friendship;  they  saw  little  or  nothing  of  one 
another  (the  secret  recipe  for  conjugal  unity),  and,  by  mutual  consent,  never 
interfered,  he  with  her  caprices  de  cxur,  n^r  she  with  his  "  separate  establish- 
ments." When  he  had  first  married,  people  haJ  said  his  lordship  was  madly 
enttte"  with  his  bride;  but  that  inconvenient  folly  had  departed  with  a  few  months' 
wear:  and  now — he  was  proud  of  her  loveliness,  but  wisely  and  placably  negli- 
gent on  whom  that  loveliness  might  shine;  a  wisdom  and  placability  nevermore 
needed,  perhaps,  than  now  at  White  Ladies. 

"  Lookest  thou  at  the  stars  ? 
If  1  were  Heaven,  with  all  the  eyes  of  Heaven 
Would  I  look  down  on  thee  !" 

The  words  were  very  softly  whispered  as  Strathmore  stood  that  evening  on 
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the  terrace.  It  was  late,  the  stars  were  shining,  and  the  murmur  of  the  waters 
flowing  onward  under  the  elm-woods  was  heard  plaintively  and  monotonously 
sweet,  as  Marion  Vavasour,  whose  whim  was  every  hour  changing,  and  who 
laughed  at  all  feeling  one  hour  only  to  assume  it  most  beguilingly  the  next,  left 
the  drawing-rooms,  where  she  reigned  supreme,  and  strolled  out  for  a  brief 
while  in  the  summer  night,  followed  by  her  host.  The  white  light  of  the  stars 
fell  about  her,  glancing  on  the  sapphires  and  diamonds  that  glittered  in  her 
hair,  or  sparkled  in  her  bosom,  and  shone  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes,  as  she 
raised  them,  and  looked  upwards  at  the  skies  above,  where,  here  and  there, 
some  cloud  of  transparent  mist  trailed  across  the  brilliance  of  the  moon,  or 
veiled  the  swift  course  of  a  falling  star.  She  laughed,  toying  with  the  closed 
autumn  roses  that  twined  round  the  balustrade: 

"  Strathmore  !  you  would  do  no  such  thing  !  If  you  had  the  eyes  of 
Heaven,  they  would  all  be  bent  on  watching  conferences  you  cannot  join,  and 
in  reading  despatches  you  cannot  see  !  There  are  three  things  no  woman 
rivals  with  a  man  who  loves  any  one  of  the  triad;  they  are  a  Horse,  a  State- 
secret,  and  a  Cigar.  We  may  eclipse  all  three,  perhaps,  for  a  little  while,  but, 
in  the  long  run,  any  one  of  the  triad  outrivals  us." 

He  bent  lower  towards  her,  with  a  soft  whisper: 

"  Do  not  slander  my  sex,  and  belie  the  power  of  your  own.  Have  there 
not  been  women  for  whom  men  have  thought  the  world  itself  well  lost  ? " 

"There  have  been  fools,  mon  ami;  and  that  is  how  you  would  phrase  it  if 
you  were  out  of  my  presence  and  in  the  smoking-room,  and  anybody  advanced 
the  proposition  !  "  she  laughed,  with  that  moqueur  incredulity  with  which  at 
Vernonfeaux  she  had  so  constantly  tantalized  and  provoked  him. 

"  Fools  ?  It  would  be  rash  to  call  them  so.  Manuel  was  no  fool,  yet  he 
found  his  Isles  of  Delight  sweeter  than  the  din  and  clash  of  triumph,  and  the 
fall  of  conquered  citadels.  Alcibiades  was  no  fool,  yet  he  found  to  look  into 
the  eyes  of  Aspasia  better  than  the  sceptre  of  the  Alcmceonidae  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Schools  !  " 

Three  months  ago  Strathmore  would  have  sworn  never  to  utter  such  words 
save  in  derision:  but  now,  as  he  stooped  towards  her  in  the  sultry  stillness  of 
the  night,  it  was  not  either  in  jest  or  flattery,  that  he  spoke  them;  the  roses 
had  the  perfume  for  him  with  which  they  had  wooed  Manuel  in  the  Isles  of 
Delight;  the  eyes  had  the  power  to  which  the  soft  Greek  had  bowed  and  sunk. 
For  with  every  year  the  roses  bloom,  and  with  every  age  men  love  ! 

Her  sweet  mocking  laugh  rang  in  the  air — the  laugh  which  had  enthralled 
him  under  the  lindens  of  Bohemia  and  from  behind  the  mask  of  the  White 
Domino. 

"  What !  you  who  acknowledge  but  one  love — Power,  and  covet  but  one 
boon — Age,  confess  so  much  as  that!  You  must  be  very  suddenly  changed 
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since  three  months  ago;  your  eyes,  a  Strathmore's  fathomless  eyes,  actually  - 
soften  at  the  mere  memory  of  Aspasia! " 

Her  eyes  laughed  up  into  his,  her  hand  touched  his  own  where  it  wanderec 
among  the  roses;  the  sultry  air  of  the  night  swept  round  them,  only  stirred  by 
the  dreamy  splash  of  fountains,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  low  breathings. 
He  had  no  strength  against  her  in  such  a  moment,  nor  did  he  seek,  or  strive, 

or  wish  to  have. 

"  Changed  ?  If  I  be  so,  the  sorcery  lies  at  your  door.  It  is  not  the 
memory  of  Aspasia  which  evokes  the  confession;  the  daughter  of  Hellas  has 
bequeathed  her  glamour  to  one  who  uses  it  to  the  full  as  fatally  and  as  surely! ' 

A  smile  trembled  on  her  lovely  lips  which  became  half  a  sigh,  while  her 
hand  absently  toyed  with  the  sapphire  cross  that  glittered  just  below  her  throat. 

"  Ah-bah!"  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  whose  gay  mockery  had  in  it  for  the 
first  time  a  timbre  of  constraint,  as  of  lightness  assumed  but  unfelt:  "  I  do  not 
believe  in  such  sudden  converts;  I  do  not  receive  them  into  my  creed!  Strath- 
more,  am  I,  who  read  you  so  well  while  you  were  yet  unknown,  likely  to  be- 
lieve in  your  suave  words  so  quickly  ?  Remember!  I  am  clairvoyante.  I 
know  the  sincerity  of  every  one  who  approaches  me,  and  I  know  the  worth  of 
your  words,  my  diplomatist!  I  shall  be  a  very  long  time  before  I  accord  to 
you  the  honor  of  any  belief  in  them." 

"  If  you  be  clairvoyante,  you  will  no  longer  disbelieve;  you  will  see  with- 
out words  what  your  sorcery  works.  You  must  know  your  own  power  too  well 
to  doubt  it!  " 

Know  her  own  power?  in  every  iota!  and  she  knew  it  now;  knew  that  this 
man,  who  was  steeled  in  his  own  strength,  and  held  himself  far  above  the  soft 
foolery  of  passion,  was  fast  bending  to  her  will,  fast  drinking  in  the  draught 
which  she  tendered  to  his  lips,  fast  succumbing  to  her  feet,  to  lie  there,  bound, 
and  powerless  to  free  himself  from  bondage;  letting  his  life  drift  on  as  she 
should  choose  to  guide  it;  losing  all,  forsaking  all,  risking  all,  so  long  as  he 
could  look  upward  into  her  eyes,  so  long  as  her  white  hand  would  .wander  to 
his  own!  Knew  her  own  power!  Truly  she  did,  and  used  it  without  mercy, 
without  scruple! 

Her  eyes  looked  up  and  dwelt  on  his  with  the  mournful  languor  which  gave 
to  their  dark  brilliance  the  softness  as  of  unshed  tears;  the  mockery  of  her 
smile  faded,  and  the  lips  seemed  charged  with  some  unuttered  whisper,  as  the 
roses  she  toyed  with  were  charged  with  the  heavy  sweetness  of  the  clinging 
dew.  If  ever  woman  loved,  Strathmore  could  have  sworn  she  loved  him  then; 
and  the  scorching  sweetness,  the  dangerous  delight  of  a  forbidden  passion  stole 
over  him,  and  swept  round  him,  in  the  sultry  air  of  the  night,  only  heightened 
by  the  strange  hatred  of  the  power  which  enthralled  him  to  her  will,  which  ever 
mingled  with  the  madness  that  was  stealing  on  him.  He  bent  towards  her, 
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his  breath  fanned  her  hair,  his  hand  touched  hers  where  it  rested  among  the 
flowers  and,  touched — the  diamond  circlet,  that  chilled  him  as  with  the  chill  of 
ice.  It  recalled  to. him  that  this  woman  was  but  fooling  him;  that  this  woman 
was  Marion  Vavasour  !  And  as  their  hands  met  she  drew  her  own  away,  while 
a  faint  sigh  stirred  her  heart  beneath  its  costly  lace. 

"  Hush  !  If  they  be  not  the  words  of  flattery,  they  must  not  be  the  words 
of  friendship  !  How  beautiful  the  night  is  !  I  do  not  wonder  that  poets  love  it 
better  than  the  day.  The  sunlight  is  for  haste  and  care,  and  for  men's  toil  and 
labor,  and  for  the  fret  of  daily  life;  but  the  night,  when  the  flowers  are  closed, 
and  the  cities  are  silent,  and  the  stars  look  into  the  chambers  where  the  living 
sleep  peacefully  as  the  dead,  and  shine  upon  the  rivers  till  the  suicides  who 
have  sought  their  refuge  wear  a  calm  smile  on  the  cold  lips — the  Night  is  the 
noon  of  the  poets — the  Night  is  for  rest,  for  dreams,  for " 

"  Love  !  " 

The  word  which  paused  upon  her  lips  he  uttered  for  her;  and  the  soft 
rebuke,  the  gesture  with  which  she  repelled  him  and  recalled  to  him  that  there 
was  a  boundary  which  the  language  of  homage  must  not  pass  to  the  woman 
who  was  a  wife,  enthralled  him  more  than  any  art  she  could  have  called  for- 
ward, since  in  his  ear  it  whispered: 

"  The  woman  who  fears  your  homage,  fears  herself  !  " 

As  she  spoke  dreamily,  mournfully,  with  that  occasional  earnestness  which, 
when  it  succeeded  her  caprices  and  her  brilliant  mockery,  had  the  charm  of  the 
Italian  evening  that  follows  on  the  dazzling  day,  Strathmore  uttered,  with  a 
meaning  new  upon  his  lips,  the  word  which  had  been  his  derision  and  disdain; 
the  word  before  which  she  paused;  the  word  which  all  the  voices  of  the  volupt- 
uous night  seemed  to  re-echo  around  them,  while  the  moonlight  streamed  on 
the  uncovered  limbs  of  sculptured  marble  that  wore  all  the  repose  of  sleep,  and 
the  stars  gleamed  upon  the  winding  waters,  white  with  the  snowy  burden  of 
innumerable  lilies.  Love  !  Strathmore  would  have  flung  away  that  word  in 
disdain  if  spoken  to  him  in  the  coldness  of  reason,  in  the  pauses  of  judgment; 
but  the  insidious  passion  to  which  he  gave  no  name,  but  which  in  her  presence 
swept  over  him  like  the  scorch  of  a  sirocco,  was  love;  love,  if  you  will,  in  its 
most  soulless,  love  in  its  most  sensual,  form,  but  that  form  the  most  alluring, 
the  most  dangerous,  in  which  it  ever  steals  into  the  life  of  man. 

She  shrugged  her  snow-white  shoulders  and  pouted  her  lips  with  a  moue  of 
pretty  contempt,  while  at  the  same  time  the  faint  sigh  which  was  so  little  in 
unison  with  her  beauty,  yet  gave  it  so  rare  a  charm,  heaved  the  sapphires  where 
they  sparkled  in  her  breast: 

"  Bah  !  that  is  the  '  pastime  of  fools,'  too,  and  no  more  suits  our  world  than 
the  other.  We  do  not  believe  in  it;  we  only  mimic  it.  It  may  do  for  Undine 
among  the  water-lilies  yonder,  but  we  have  no  faith  left  for  those  childish  idyls. 
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They  m  conies  pour  rire  for  us;  we  have  outgrown  them  !     Who  loves  in  our 

world?" 

For  all  its  mockery  the  question  was  one  of  pitiless  danger,  spoken  by  her, 
as  she  leaned  against  the  balustrade  in  the  moonlight,  gazing  down  on  the  dark 
masses  of  foliage  sheltering  beneath;  while  her  eyes  were  heavy  as  with  some 
indefinite  regret,  as  she  pressed  against  her  lips  the  leaves  of  a  rose  she  had 
disentangled  from  the  rest,  which  was  wet  and  fragrant  with  the  night  dews. 
His  lips  brushed  her  hair,  his  breath  fanned  her  brow,  his  words  were  whispered 
softly  and  wooingly: 

"To  answer  you  would  be  to  risk  rebuke  afresh;  the  truth  would  neither  lie 
in  words  of  flattery  nor  friendship." 

"  Then — those  words  must  not  be  spoken!  " 

The  reply  was  but  like  the  cold  breath  which  fans  the  embers  into  fire, 
uttered  while  her  eyes  dwelt  on  his  without  rebuke,  while  her  lips  parted  with 
a  breath  that  was  so  near  a  sigh,  while  half  in  sadness,  half  in  coquetry,  she 
silenced  him  with  a  light,  fragrant  blow  of  the  roses,  the  words  in  their  very 
forbiddance  gave  fresh  fuel  to  the  dawning  madness  they  rebuked.  In  that 
moment  he  would  have  staked  his  life  that  he  was  loved  by  the  woman  he 
coveted,  as  he  of  Israel  coveted  the  loveliness  on  which  the  eastern  sunlight 
fell,  making  it  in  his  sight,  while  yet  it  was  yet  unwon,  more  precious  than 
palace  treasure,  or  kingly  sway;  than  the  good  word  of  man  or  than  the  smile 
of  his  God! 

She  turned  from  him  with  one  of  the  swift  movements  which  had  the  charm 
of  the  antelope's  grace,  turned  as  a  woman  might  from  the  danger  which  she 
dreads  and  fears;  the  jewels  in  her  hair  glancing  in  the  starlight,  the  rose  that 
had  been  pressed  against  her  lips  falling  on  the  marble: 

"  Let  us  go  in ! — we  have  given  time  enough  to  the  night,  we  must  give  the 
rest  to  the  world." 

"  And  while  the  world  claims  you,  even  friendship  may  at  least  claim  this  ?  " 
said  Strathmore,  as  he  stooped  and  lifted  from  the  ground  the  rich  fresh  rose 
which  had  rested  against  lips  as  fair  and  fragrant  as  itself.  She  laughed  her 
gay  mocking  laugh;  but  her  eyes  were  saddened  still  as  she  glanced  at  him 
while  he  held  back  the  heavy  draperies  of  a  window  for  her  to  re-enter  the 
drawing-rooms: 

"  Ah,  I  know  you  too  well:  to-night  the  roses  are  taken  in  flattery;  to-mor- 
row, withered  and  faded,  they  will  be  flung  away  with  a  mot!  You  are  a  man 
of  the  world,  Strathmore,  and  all  your  prize  is  power.  There  is  no  state  secret 
in  the  core  of  that  rose." 

"  But  there  is  a  secret  more  fatal  in  the  charm  of  the  lips  that  have 
touched  it." 

Strathmore's  eyes  darkened  as  he  spoke  with  the  imperious  and  reckless 
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passion  she  had  rightly  judged  would  be  the  only  love  to  which  he  would  ever 
waken,  and  which  she  had  vowed  to  arouse  in  the  man  who  held  himself 
sheathed  in  an  armor  of  proofs;  his  words,  losing  the  softness  of  suave  com- 
pliment, were  hoarse  with  a  deeper  meaning,  and  as  he  followed  her  he 
thrust  the  rose  into  his  breast — the  delicate  leaves  that  had  gained  value  in  his 
sight,  because  her  lips  had  touched  them! 

That  night  he  drank  deep  of  the  delicious  draught  of  a  woman's  witchery; 
that  night,  as  he  paid  his  gold  to  the  Marquis,  at  ecarte,  he  loathed  the  man 
who  had  bought  her  beauty  with  his  title,  and  claimed  her  by  right  of  owner- 
ship, as  he  claimed  his  racing  stud,  his  chef  de  cuisine,  his  comet  wines  ! — he 
loathed  himself  for  having  him  at  his  table  and  beneath  his  roof;  for  chatting 
the  idle  nothings  of  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  bidding  the  friendly 
good-night  of  host  to  guest,  the  man  whom  he  hated  with  the  dark  hatred  of 
the  Strathmore  blood,  which  was  ever  stronger  than  their  wisdom,  and  deeper 
than  their  love,  and  closer  than  their  honor.  True  !  We  seat  our  foes  at  our 
board,  and  welcome  what  we  hate  to  our  hospitality,  and  eat  salt  with  those 
who  betray  us  and  those  whom  we  betray;  wronged  Octavia  smiles  as  she  re- 
ceives Cleopatra  into  her  house,  and  Launcelot  shakes  hands  in  good-fellowship 
with  Arthur  the  day  after  he  has  writ  the  stain  on  his  friend's  knightly  shield  ! 
It  is  done  every  day,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  such  convenience  and  such 
condonation;  but  Strathmore,  when  once  roused,  was  a  man  of  darker,  swifter, 
deeper  passions  than  the  passions  of  our  day,  and  the  leaven  of  his  race  was 
working  in  him,  beneath  the  cold  and  egotistic  surface  of  habit  and  of  breeding. 
As  stillness  fell  that  night  upon  his  household,  and  sleep  came  with  the  hush  of 
the  advancing  hours,  and  he  stood  in  the  silence  of  his  own  chamber,  hating 
the  husband,  coveting  the  wife,  knowing  that  both  were  now  beneath  his  roof; 
he  thought  of  her,  like  the  Lady  Christabel, 

Her  lovely  limbs  she  did  undress, 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness; 

till,  with  an  oath  he  pressed  the  broken  rose-leaves  to  his  lips  with  a  fierce  kiss 
where  her  own  hand  had  rested  on  them,  and  hurled  them  out  away  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

Already — did  he  love  this  woman  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  AT    HER    FEET    HE    BOWED    AND    FELL." 

"  I  CONGRATULATE  you  on  your  fresh  honors,  old   fellow.     Bomont  writes 

word  the  ministers  have  selected  you  for  the  Confidential  mission  to . 

Ticklish  business,  and  a  very  high  compliment,"  said  Camelot,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  when  Lord  Vavasour  had  left  for  Spa,  and  his  wife  had  been  some 
weeks  the  reigning  Queen  at  the  Abbey. 

Strathmore  went  on  stirring  his  chocolate: 

"Bomont  has  no  earthly  business  to  tittle-tattle  Foreign-office  secrets; 
however,  since  he's  let  it  out,  I  may  confess  to  it." 

"  You  accept,  of  course  ?    You  must  leave  at  once — eh  ?  " 

"  The  affair's  been  on  the  tapis  some  time.  I  always  knew  I  should  be  se- 
lected to  succeed  Caradoc.  Try  that  potted  char,  Lady  Beatrix,"  answered 
Strathmore,  avoiding  direct  answer  to  either  of  Camelot's  inquiries,  while 
among  his  letters  lay  one  which  selected  him  in  a  juncture  of  critical  difficulty 
to  occupy  a  post  which  older  diplomatists  bitterly  envied  him,  and  which  grati- 
fied his  ambition  and  signalized  his  abilities  to  the  fullest.  Questions  and 
congratulations  flooded  in  on  him  from  the  people  about  his  breakfast-table, 
among  whom  Lady  Vavasour  was  not;  she  usually  had  her  chocolate  in  her 
own  chamber. 

"  You  will  draw  us  into  a  war,  I  daresay,  Strathmore,"  laughed  Beatrix 
Beaudesert:  "You  dips  love  an  embroglio  as  dearly  as  journalists  love  a 
'crisis;'  and  your  race  are  born  statesmen.  Your  berceaunettes  must  have 
been  trimmed  with  Red  Tape;  and  you  must  have  learnt  your  alphabet  out  of 
Michiavelli's  Maxims  !  You're  not  like  Hamlet;  you  specially  enjoy  the  times 
being  'out  of  joint,'  that  you  may  show  your  surgical  skill  in  setting  them 
right." 

"Of  course,"  laughed  Strathmore:  "If  half  a  million  slaughtered  gets  a 
General  the  Garter,  what  does  he  care  who  rots,  so  long  as  he  rises  ?  Man's 
the  only  animal  that  preys  upon  his  species,  and  for  his  superiority  calls  him- 
self head  of  all  creation.  The  brutes  only  fly  at  their  foes;  we  turn  on  our 
friends  if  we  get  anything  by  it  !  " 

" Fi doncl"  cried  Madame  de  Ruelle  :  "You  have  just  received  the  Bath, 
and  are  appointed  to  a  post  which  all  the  diplomatic  world  will  envy  you.  You 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  cynical  mood,  Strathmore  !  It  is  those  with  whom  life 
goes  badly  who  write  satires  and  turn  epigrams;  a  successful  man  always 
approves  the  world,  because  the  world  has  approved  him  !  " 
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"  True,  madame;  but  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  a  drop  of  amari  aliquid 
under  his  tongue,  because  the  world  has  approved  other  people  too  ! " 

"  Dear  old  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  !  "  said  Enroll,  meeting  him  in  the  doorway 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards:  "  My  K.C.B. !  a  discerning  nation  does  for  once 
put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  On  my  word,  Strath,  I  am  proud  of  you! " 

"  Thank  you  ! " 

The  two  monosyllables  were  odiously  cold  after  the  cordial  warmth  of  the 
other  words,  and  Strathmore  crossed  the  hall  without  adding  others.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  could  fling  away  power,  place,  fame,  honor,  if  one  woman's 
voice  would  murmur,  "Relinquish  them — forme!"  And  the  consciousness 
made  him  bitter  to  all  the  world,  even  to  the  man  who  was  closer  than  a  brother. 

"  The  deuce  !  How  changed  he  is  !  It  is  all  that  woman's  doings,  with 
her  angel's  face  and  her  devil's  mischief;  her  gazelle's  eyes  and  her  Messalina's 
soul  ! "  muttered  Erroll. 

"  Vous  avez  I* air  tant  soit pen  contrarie,  monsieur  !  "  said  a  voice  behind  him, 
half-amused,  half-contemptuous,  as  Lady  Vavasour,  having  just  descended  the 
staircase,  swept  past  him,  radiant  in  the  morning  sunlight;  her  silk  folds  trail- 
ing on  the  inlaid  floor,  and  the  fragrance  of  her  hair  scenting  the  air.  Perhaps 
she  had  heard  his  words  ? 

Lady  Vavasour,  however,  could  very  admirably  defy  him  and  his  enmity, 
and  anybody  or  everybody  else.  She  played  utterly  unscrupulously,  but  equally 
matchlessly,  with  Strathmore;  now  avoiding  him,  till  she  made  his  cheek  grow 
white  and  his  eyes  dark  as  night  with  anger;  now  listening  with  a  feigned  re- 
buke, which  made  it  but  the  sweeter,  to  the  whispers  of  a  love,  that  while  she 
chid,  she  knew  how  U>  madden  with  the  mere  sweep  of  her  dress  across  him. 
She  was  a  coquette  and  voluptuary.  She  loved,  I  believe,  with  the  shallow, 
tenacious,  fleeting  love,  such  as  Parabere  and  Pompadour  knew,  while  romance 
still  mingled  with  license,  as  their  best  pointe  a  la  sauce.  Strathmore's  nature 
was  new  to  her.  To  first  rouse,  and  then  play  with  it,  was  delightful  to  this 
beautiful  panther;  but  she  did  both,  till  a  very  insanity  was  awakened  in  him. 
Love  is  by  a  hundred  times  too  tame  and  meaningless  a  word  for  what  had  now 
broken  up  from  his  coldness  as  volcanic  flames  break  up  from  ice.  It  was  a 
passion  borne  entirely  from  the  senses,  if  you  will,  without  any  nobler  element, 
any  better  spring;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  was  headlong  as  flame,  and  no 
more  to  be  arrested  than  the  lightning  that  seethes  through  men's  veins,  and 
scorches  all  before  it. 

She  heard  of  his  appointment  to  conduct  the  mission  to as  though  he 

were  her  brother,  in  whose  career  she  was  fraternally  interested,  and  nothing 
more;  and  spoke  of  his  coming  departure  to  Northern  Europe  as  if  it  were  a 
question  of  getting  into  the  next  county  for  a  steeple-chase  or  a  coursing 
meeting  ! 
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"Ah  !  you  are  going  to ?"  she  said,  tranquilly,  when  she  met  him  in 

the  library,  trifling  with  a  new  French  novelette:  "  It  will  be  very  cold  !  Give 
my  compliments  to  M.  le  Prince  de  VSrn;  he  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  though 
he  is  a  political  foe  of  yours.  His  wit  is  charming  ? " 

Strathmore,  standing  near  her,  felt  his  face  pale  with  passion  to  the  very  lips 
as  she  spoke.  She  had  wooed,  while  she  repressed;  she  had  tempted,  while 
she  forbade  his  love,  as  a  woman  only  does  who  knows  that  she  has  conquered 
where  conquest  is  dear  to  her;  and  now,  she  heard  of  his  departure  for  a 
lengthened  and  indefinite  term  as  carelessly  as  though  he  told  her  he  was  going 
to  visit  his  stables  or  his  kennels  ! 

He  tried  vainly  that  day  to  meet  her  alone;  she  avoided  or  evaded 
him  from  Itmcheon  to  dinner  with  tantalizing  dexterity.  Letters  to  write,  a 
game  of  billiards,  chit-chat  in  the  drawing-rooms — one  thing  or  another  occu- 
pied her  so  ingeniously  that  not  even  for  a  single  second  did  she  give  him  the 
chance  of  a  tete-ci-tete.  She  knew  he  sought  one,  and  pleasured  herself  by 
baffling  and  denying  him,  while  her  insouciant  indifference  tortured  him  to 
fury.  Ambition  had  been  the  god,  power  the  lust,  which  alone  had  possessed 
him;  with  both  within  his  grasp  he  would  now  have  thrown  both  from  him  as 
idly  as  a  child  casts  pebbles  into  the  sea,  only  to  feel  the  lips  of  Marion 
Vavasour  close  upon  his  own  ! 

That  night  there  was  a  ball  given  at  White  Ladies,  one  among  the  many 
entertainments  which  had  marked  her  visit;  it  was  to  be,  according  to  her  com- 
mand, a  bal  costumJ:,  and  as  Strathmore  went  to  dress,  he  caught  sight  of  the 
azure  gleam  of  her  silken  skirt  sweeping  along  the  corridor  to  the  State-cham- 
bers. He  crossed  the  passage  that  divided  them,  and  in  an  instant  was  at  her 
side;  she  started  slightly,  and  glanced  up  at  him: 

"  Ah  !  Lord  Cecil,  you  try  one's  nerves  !  really,  you  are  so  like  those 
Vandykes  in  the  gallery,  that  one  may  very  pardonably  take  you  for  a 
ghost  I." 

Strathmore  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  detain  her,  looking  down  into  her 
eyes  by  the  light  from  above: 

"  I  have  sought  a  word  alone  with  you  all  the  day  through,  and  sought  it 
vainly;  will  you  grant  it  me  now  ? " 

"  Now  ?  Impossible  !  I  am  going  to  dress.  The  toilette  is  to  us  what  am- 
bition is  to  you,  the  first,  and  last,  and  only  love— a  ruling  passion,  strong  in 
death  !  A  statesman  dying  asks,  « Is  the  treaty  signed  ? '  a  woman  dying,  asks, 
'  Am  I  bien  coiffe'e  ?'" 

Laughing,  she  moved  onward  to  leave  him,  but  Strathmore  moved  too, 
keeping  his  hold  on  her  hand : 

"  Hear  me  you  must  !  I  told  you  once  that  I  did  not  dare  to  whisper  the 
sole  guerdon  that  would  content  me  as  the  reward  you  offered;  now  I  dare,  be- 


'Ah  !   my  lord,  you  have  learned,  then,  how  dangerous  it  was  to  boast  to  a  woman 
that  you  had  but  one  idol— Ambition,  etc."— Page  129,  Vol.  IV. 
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Cause,  spoken  or  unspoken,  you  must  know  that  the  world  holds  but  one  thought, 
one  memory,  one  idol  for  me;  you  must  know — that  I love  you  f" 

The  words  were  uttered,  which,  old  as  the  hills  eternal,  have  been  on  every 
human  lip,  and  cursed  more  lives  than  they  have  ever  blessed.  And  Marion 
Vavasour  listened,  as  the  light  gleamed  upon  the  lovely  youth  which  lit  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  met  his  with  the  glance  that  women  only  give  when  they 
love: 

"  Hush  !  you  forget,"  she  murmured  (and  chiding  from  those  lips  was 
sweet  as  the  soft  wrath  of  the  south  wind  !) — " /must  not  hear  you." 

But  the  eyes  forgave  him,  while  the  voice  rebuked;  and  Strathmore's  love, 
loosed  from  all  bondage,  poured  itself  out  in  words  of  eager,  honeyed  elo- 
quence, with  every  richest  oratory,  with  every  ardent  subtlety,  that  art  could 
teach  and  passion  frame.  To  win  this  woman  he  would  have  perilled,  had  he 
owned  them,  twenty  lives  and  twenty  souls,  and  thought  the  prize  well  bought  ! 

She  listened  still,  her  hand  resigned  to  his,  a  warm  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and 
her  heart  beating  quicker  in  its  gossamer  nest  of  priceless  lace,  stirred  with 
triumph,  perhaps  stirred  with  love.  Then  she  drew  from  him  with  a  sudden 
movement,  and  laughed  in  his  face  with  radiant,  malicious  laughter: 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,  you  have  learned,  then,  how  dangerous  it  was  to  boast  to  a 
woman  that  you  had  but  one  idol — Ambition;  that  you  desired  Age,  and 
despised  Love  !  The  temptation  to  punish  you  was  irresistible;  you  have 
learned  an  altered  creed  now  !  " 

The  silvery  laughter  mocking  him  rang  lightly  out  upon  the  silence,  and, 
ere  he  could  arrest  her,  she  had  entered  her  chamber,  and  the  door  had  closed. 
He  stood  alone  in  the. empty  corridor  stunned;  and  a  fierce  oath  broke  from 
his  throat.  Had  this  woman  fooled  him  ?  The  echo  of  her  words,  the  ringing 
of  her  laughter,  stung  him  to  madness;  the  taunt,  the  mirth,  the  jest  flung  at 
him  in  the  moment  when  he  had  laid  bare  his  weakness,  and  could  have  taken 
his  oath  that  he  was  loved,  was  like  seething  oil  flung  upon  flame.  He  swore 

that  night  to  wrench  confession  from  her  of  her  love,  or — or He  grew 

dizzy  with  the  phantoms  of  his  own  thoughts.  But  one  resolve  was  fixed  in 
him;  to  win  the  woman,  or  to  work  on  her  the  worst  revenge  that  a  foiled  pas- 
sion and  a  fooled  love  ever  wrought. 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  state  corridor  and  turned  towards  his  own  chamber, 
he  came  unhappily  upon  Erroll. 

"  Is  it  you,  Strath?"  said  the  Sabreur:  "I  want  a  word  with  you;  may  I 
come  in  for  ten  minutes  ?  " 

"  Entrez." 

Strathmore's  voice  sounded  strange  in  his  own  ears;  he  would  have  given 
away  a  year  of  his  life  to  have  been  left  alone  at  that  moment. 

Erroll  followed  him  into  his  chamber,  however;  noticing  nothing  unusual; 
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for  Strathmore,  with  Italian  passion,  had  more  than  English  self-control;  and 
Bertie,  who  had  had  bad  intelligence  of  a  weedy-looking  bay  on  whom  he  had 
risked' a  good  deal  for  the  approaching  Cesarewitch,  came  as  usual  to  detail  his 
fears  and  doubts,  and  speculate  on  the  most  judicious  hedging  with  Strath- 
more  With  a  mad  love  running  riot  in  him,  and  a  fierce  resolve  seething  up 
into  settled  shape,  Strathmore  had  to  sit  and  listen  to  Newmarket  troubles,  and 
balance  the  pros  and  cons  of  Turf  questions  as  leisurely  and  as  interestedly  as 
of  old!  Apparently,  he  was  calm  enough;  actually,  every  five  minutes  of 
restraint  lashed  his  pent-up  passion  into  fury. 

The  Newmarket  business  done  with,  Erroll  still  lingered;  he  had  something 
else  to  say,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  phrase  it. 

"Will  all  these  people  stay  much  longer,   Strath?"  he  began;  "they've 
been  here  a  long  time." 

"  I  don't  tell  my  guests  to  go  away,"  said  Strathmore,  with  a  smile:  "Be- 
sides, the  pheasants  just  now  are  at  their  prime." 

"The  pheasants!  Oh  yes,  I  was  thinking  of  the  women.  To  be  sure 
though  you  must  leave  yourself,  in  a  few  days;  I  forgot!  When  must  you 

start  for ? " 

"  It  is  uncertain."     The  subject  annoyed  him,  and  he  answered  shortly. 
Erroll  was  silent   a  moment;  then  he  looked  up,    his  eyes  shining  with 
their  frank  and  kindly  light: 

"Strath,  you  wouldn't  take  wrongly  anything  /said,  would  you  ?  " 
"  My  dear   Erroll!  what  an  odd  question.     I  believe  I  am   not   usually 
tenacious  ? " 

"  Of  course  not;  still  I  fancy  you'd  let  me  say  to  you  what  you  mightn't 
stand  from  another  man;  I  hope  so,  at  least,  old  fellow!     We  have  never  been 
on  ceremony  with  one  another  yet;  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  Cis,  if  you  know 
how  yours  and  Lady  Vavasour's  names  are  coupled  together  ?  " 
He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  fatal  hour  for  his  question! 
"  Who  couples  them  ? " 

The  words  were  brief  and  quietly  enough  said,  but  Strathmore's 
hand  clenched  where  it  lay  on  the  table,  and  an  evil  light  gleamed  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  nobody  in  especial,  but  more  or  less  everybody,"  answered  Erroll, 
carelessly,  whom  the  gesture  did  not  put  on  his  guard:  "  Your  attention  to  her, 
you  know,  must  be  noticed;  impossible  to  help  it !     Naturally  the  men  joke 
about  it  when  you're  out  of  hearing,  fellows  always  will." 
"  What  do  they  say  ? " 

The  words  were  quiet  still,  but  Strathmore's   teeth  were  set  like  a  mastiff's. 

"You  can  guess  well  enough;  you   know  how  we  always  laugh  over  that 

sort  of  thing.     Look  here,  Strathmore!  "  and  Erroll,  breaking  out  of  the  lazy 
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softness  of  his  usual  tone,  leant  forward  eagerly  and  earnestly:  "  I  know  you'll 
take  my  words  as  they're  meant;  and  if  you  wouldn't,  it  would  be  a  wretched 
friendship  that  shirked  the  truth  when  its  telling  were  needed.  If  you  called 
me  out  for  it  to-morrow  I  would  let  you  know  what  everybody  is  saying — that 
you  are  infatuated  with  a  woman  who  is  only  playing  with  you!  " 

Strathmore  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  fastening  his  wrist-band  stud,  with  a 
cold  sneer  on  his  face;  it  cost  him  much  to  repress  the  passion  that  would 
have  betrayed  him: 

"The  world  is  very  good  to  trouble  itself  about  me;  if  you  will  name  the 
particular  members  of  it  who  do  the  gossiping,  I  will  thank  them  in  a  different 
fashion." 

"  The  better  way  would  be  to  give  them  no  grounds  for  it!  " 
"  Grounds  ?     I  don't  apprehend  you." 

"You  do,  and  you  must!  "  broke  in  Erroll,  impatiently;  this  smooth,  icy 
coating  did  not  impose  on  him:  "Whether  your  heart  be  in  the  matter  or  not, 
you  act  as  though  it  were.  You  are  becoming  the  very  slave  of  that  arch 
coquette,  who  never  loved  anything  in  her  life  save  her  own  beauty;  you,  who 
ridiculed  everything  like  woman-worship,  are  positively  infatuated  with  Marion 
Vavasour!  Stop!  hear  me  out!  I  have  no  business  with  what  you  do;  true 
enough!  I  am  breaking  into  a  subject  no  man  has  any  right  to  touch  on  to 
another — I  know  that!  But  I  like  you  well  enough  to  risk  your  worst  anger; 
and  I  speak  plainly  because  you  and  I  have  no  need  to  weigh  our  words  to  each 
other.  Good  God!  you  must  have  too  much  pride,  Strathmore,  to  be  fooled 
for  the  vanity  of  a  woman!  " 

He  stopped  in  his  impetuous  flow  of  words,  and  looked  at  his  listener,  who 
had  heard  him  tranquilly — a  dangerous  tranquillity,  thin  ice  over  lava-flames  ! 
Strathmore  only  kept  reins  on  the  storm  because  it  rose  to  his  lips — to  betray 
him. 

"  Pardon  me,  Erroll,"  he  said,  slowly  and  pointedly,  "  I  will  not  take  your 
words  as  they  might  naturally  be  taken,  since  you  claim  the  privilege  of  '  old 
friendship;'  but  I  must  remind  you  that  friendship  may  be  both  officious  and 
impertinent.  The  office  of  a  moral  censor  sits  on  you  very  ill;  attention  to  a 
married  woman  is  not  so  extraordinarily  uncommon  in  our  set  that  it  need 

alarm  your  virtue " 

"Virtue  be  hanged!"  broke  in  Erroll,  impetuously:  "Bosh!  You  don't 
understand,  or  you  won't  understand,  me.  All  I  say  is,  that  hundreds  of  fellows 
will  tell  you  that  Marion  Vavasour  is  the  most  consummate  coquette  going; 
and  that  as  soon  as  she  has  drawn  a  man  on  into  losing  his  head  for  her,  she 
turns  round  and  laughs  him  to  scorn.  What  do  you  suppose  Scrope  Waverley 
and  all  that  lot  will  say  ?  Only  that  you  have  been  first  trapped  and  then 
tricked,  as  they  were ! " 
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"Thank  you,  I  have  no  fear!       Lady  Vavasour  makes  you  singularly 

bitter  ? " 

"  Perhaps  she  does;  because  I  see  her  work.     Near  that  woman  you  are 

no  more  what  you  were  than— 

"  Really  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  hearing  a  homily  upon  myseli 
interrupted  Strathmore,  as  he  rose,  speaking  coldly,  intolerantly,  and  haughtily: 
«  As  regards  Lady  Vavasour,  she  is  my  guest,  and  as  such  I  do  not  hear  her 
spoken  of  in  this  manner.  As  regards  the  gossip  you  are  pleased  to  retail, 
people  may  chatter  as  they  like;  if  they  chatter  in  my  hearing  I  can  resent  it, 
without  having  my  path  pointed  out  to  me;  and  for  the  future  I  will  trouble 
you  to  remember  that  even  the  privileges  of  friendship  may  be  stretched  too 
far  if  you  overtax  them." 

As  he  spoke  he  rang  the  bell  for  Diaz,  and  as  the  Albanian  entered  the 
chamber  from  the  bath-room,  Erroll  turned  and  went  out  without  more  words. 
He  was  angered  that  his  remonstrance  had  had  no  more  avail ;  he  was  hurt 
that  his  interference  had  been  so  ill  received,  and  his  motive  so  little  compre- 
hended. Like  most  counsellors,  he  felt  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  ill- 
advised,  and  ill-timed:  while  Strathmore,  indifferent  to  how  he  might  have 
wounded  a  friendship  which  he  had  often  sworn  worth  all  the  love  of  women, 
was  stung  to  madness  by  the  words  with  which  Erroll  had  unwittingly  heaped 
fuel  on  to  flame.  Men  saw  his  passion  for  Marion  Vavasour  !  He  swore  that 
they  should  hopelessly  and  longingly  envy  its  success. 

The  fancy  ball  at  White  Ladies  was  as  brilliant  as  it  could  be  made;  the 
great  circle  at  the  Duke  of  Tremayne's,  the  people  staying  at  Lady  Millicent 
Clinton's,  and  at  other  houses  of  note  in  the  county,  afforded  guests  at  once 
numerous  and  exclusive,  and  the  Royal  women  who  had  been  visitors  at  White 
Ladies  had  never  been  better  entertained  than  was  Marion  Vavasour.  As  he 
received  his  guests  in  the  great  reception-room  known  as  the  King's  Hall,  that 
night,  women  of  the  world,  not  easily  impressible,  glancing  at  him,  were  arrested 
by  they  knew  not  what,  and  remembered  long  afterwards  how  he  had  looked 
that  evening.  He  wore  the  dress  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  white  mantle 
flung  over  a  suit  of  black  Milan  armor  worked  with  gold,  and  the  costume  suited 
him  singularly;  while  it  seemed  to  bring  out  yet  more  strongly  still  the  resem- 
blance in  him  to  all  that  was  dark  and  dangerous  in  the  Strathmore  portraits. 
His  face  was  slightly  flushed,  like  a  man  after  a  carouse;  his  wit  was  courtly 
and  light,  but  very  bitter;  his  attentions  to  the  women  were  far  more  impressive 
than  his  ever  had  been — he  might  have  been  in  love  with  all  in  his  rooms  ! — 
but  his  eyes,  dark  with  suppressed  eagerness  and  with  a  heavy  shade  beneath 
them,  glanced  impatiently  over  the  crowd.  Every  one  had  arrived,  butsfte  had 
not  yet  descended;  his  salons  were  filled,  but  to  him  they  were  empty  !  This 
was  no  light,  languid  love,  seeking  a  liaison  as  a  mere  pastime,  which  had  entered 
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into  Strathmore  for  another  man's  wife;  it  was  the  delirium,  the  frenzy,  the 
blindness  in  which  the  world  holds  but  one  woman  ! 

At  last,  with  her  glittering  hair  given  to  the  winds,  a  diadem  of  diamonds 
crowning  her  brow,  snow-white  clouds  of  drapery  floating  around  her,  light  as 
morning  mist,  and  her  beautiful  feet  bare,  only  shod  with  golden  sandals,  she 
came,  when  all  the  rooms  were  full,  living  impersonation  of  the  Summer-Noon 
she  represented.  A  crowd  of  costumes  followed  her  steps,  and  murmurs  of  irre- 
pressible admiration  accompanied  her  wherever  she  moved;  there  were  many 
beautiful  women  there  that  night  at  White  Ladies,  but  none  that  equalled,  none 
that  touched  her.  The  golden  apple  was  cast  without  a  dissent  into  the  white 
bosom  of  Marion  Vavasour;  and  at  sight  of  her  his  reason  reeled  and  fell,  and 
his  madness  mastered  him  as  it  subdued  him  of  Broceliande  before  the  witching- 
eyes  and  under  the  wreathing  arms  of  Vivien. 

"  While  the  forest  echoed  '  Fool  !'" 

His  face  wore  the  reckless  resolve  which  was  amongst  the  dark  traits  of  the 
Strathmores  when  their  ruthless  will  had  fixed  a  goal,  and  underneath  their 
calm  and  courtly  seeming,  the  fierce  spirit  was  a  flame  which  made  them  pitiless 
as  death  in  all  pursuit.  His  eyes  followed  the  gleaming  trail  of  her  streaming 
hair,  the  flash  of  her  diamond  diadem,  with  a  look  which  she  caught,  and 
fanned  to  fire  with  one  dreamy  glance  of  languor,  one  touch  of  her  floating 
drapery.  And  yet,  even  while  the  passion  devoured  him,  he  hated  her  for  its 
pain — hated  her  because  she  was  another's  and  not  his  !  Do  you  know 
nothing  of  this  because  it  has  not  touched  you  ? — tut  !  the  forms  of  human 
love  are  as  varied  and  as  controlless  as  the  forms  of  human  life;  and  you  have 
learned  but  little  of  the  world,  and  the  men  that  make  it,  if  you  have  not 
learned  that  love,  often  and  again,  treads  and  trenches  close  on  hate. 

It  was  as  though  she  set  her  will  to  make  her  beauty  more  than  mortal,  and 
goad  him  on  till  he  was  as  utterly  her  bond-slave  as  the  Viking  whom,  as  the 
Norse  legend  tells,  twenty  strong  men  could  not  capture,  yet  who  lay  helpless 
and  bound  as  in  gyves  of  iron  by  one  frail,  single  thread  of  a  woman's  golden 
hair  !  That  night  his  passion  mastered  him,  and  all  that  was  most  dangerous, 
in  a  nature  where  fire  slept  under  ice,  woke  into  life,  and  set  into  one  imperious 
resolve. 

It  was  some  hours  after  midnight,  when  he  passed  with  her  into  a  cabinet  de 
peinture.  The  wax-radiance  streamed  upon  her  where  she  stood  like  some 
dazzling  thing  of  light,  some  dream  of  the  Greek  poets,  some  sorceress  of  the 
East,  while  the  diamonds  crowned  her  brow,  and  the  gold  sandals  crossed  her 
snowy  feet.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  they  were  alone,  and  her  eyes  met  his 
with  a  glance  which  wooed  him  on  to  his  sweet  temptation.  Ambition  seemed 
idle  as  the  winds;  fame  he  was  ready  to  cast  aside  like  dross;  at  the  most 
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brilliant  point  in  his  career,  he  was  willing  to  throw  away  all  the  past,  and  cut 
away  all  the  future,  so  that  her  voice  but  whispered  him  «  Stay  !  His  honor 
to  the  man  who  had  been  a  guest  beneath  his  roof,  the  bond  which  bound  him 
to  hold  sacred  the  woman  whom  his  house  harbored,  were  forgotten  and  left 
far  behind  him,  drowned  in  his  delirium  as  men's  wisdom  is  drowned  in  wine. 
He  saw,  remembered,  heeded  nothing  on  earth  or  in  heaven  save  her.  And 
she  knew  the  meaning  of  his  silence  as  he  stood  beside  her. 

"  So  you  will  leave  England  very  soon,  Strathmore  ?  " 

The  words  were  light  and  ordinary:  but  her  words  are  but  a  tithe  of  a 
woman's  language;  and  it  was  her  eyes  which  spoke,  which  challenged  him  to 
summon  strength  to  leave  her;  which  dared  him  to  rank  ambition  before  her, 
and  claimed  and  usurped  the  dominion  which  power  alone  had  filled  !  It  was 
the  eyes  he  answered,  only  seeing  in  the  midnight  glare  the  fairness  of  her  face. 

"  Bid  me  stay  for  you; — and  I  resign  the  mission  to-morrow  !  " 

"  What !  desert  your  career,  abandon  your  ambition,  give  up  your  power, 
and  at  a  woman's  word,  too  !  Fie,  fie,  Lord  Cecil  !  " 

The  sweet  laughter  echoed  in  his  ear,  and  her  face  had  all  its  witching 
mockery  as  she  turned  it  to  him  in  the  light.' 

"Hush!  My  God!  you  know  my  madness;  you  shall  play  with  it  no 
longer.  Bid  me  stay,  and  I  give  up  everything  for  you  !  But  you  must  love 
me  as  I  love;  you  must  choose  to-night  for  yourself  and  me.  If  you  are  fool- 
ing me,  beware;  it  will  be  at  a  heavy  price.  Love  me  !  and  I  throw  away  for 
you  honor,  fame,  life — what  you  will  ! " 

The  words  were  spoken  in  her  ear,  fierce  with  the  passion  which  was  reck- 
less of  all  cost;  broken  with  the  love  which  was  only  conscious  of  itself  and 
of  the  beauty  that  it  craved.  His  face  was  white  as  death;  his  eyes  gazed  into 
hers;  hot,  dark,  lurid  as  the  eyes  of  a  tiger.  This  mad  idolatry,  this  imperious 
strength,  made  a  love  new  to  her,  dear  to  her  as  its  costliest  toy  to  a  child;  a 
richer  gage  of  her  power,  a  stronger  proof  of  her  dominion.  A  blush  warm 
and  lovely,  if  it  were  but  a  lie,  wavered  in  her  face;  her  eyes  answered  his  with 
dreamy  languor;  the  diamonds  in  her  breast  trembled  with  the  heavings  of  her 
heart,  and  even  while  she  hushed  him  and  turned  from  him,  her  hand  lingered 
within  his. 

He  knew  that  he  was  loved  ! — and  his  whole  life  would  have  been  staked  on 
that  mad  hour.  His  arms  closed  round  her  in  an  embrace  she  could  not  break 
from;  he  wound  his  hands  in  the  shining  shower  of  her  amber  hair;  he  crushed 
this  soft  and  dazzling  thing,  which  mocked  and  maddened  him,  against  the 
chill  steel  of  his  armor  as  though  to  slay  her.  Burning  words  broke  from  him, 
delirious,  imperious,  half-menace,  half-idolatry,  born  of  the  strong  passion,  and 
the  sensuous  softness,  of  which  his  love  at  once  was  made: 

"  I  sacrifice  what  you  choose,  for  you;  or  I  hate  you  more  bitterly  than  man 
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ever  hated  !  Friendship  between  us  !  My  God  !  it  must  be  one  of  two  things 
— deadliest  hate,  or  sweetest  love  !  " 

He  paused  abruptly,  crushing  her  with  fierce  unconscious  strength  against 
his  breast,  gazing  down  into  the  face  so  fatally  fair.  Her  eyes  looked  into  his 
with  all  their  eloquence  of  loveliness;  her  amber  hair  floated,  soft  and  silken, 
across  his  breast,  and  his  lips  met  hers  in  kisses  that  only  died  to  be  renewed 
again,  each  longer,  sweeter,  more  lingering  than  the  last. 

And  that  night  at  the  tempting  of  a  woman  he  bowed  and  fell. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  AXE  LAID  TO  THE  ROOT. 

"Tu  fas  ecrite?"  she  said,  softly,  looking  up  into  his  eyes. 

The  whisper  was  brief,  but  as  subtle  and  full  of  power  as  any  words  that 
ever  murmured  from  Cleopatra's  lips,  wooing  him  of  Rome  to  leave  his  shield 
for  foes  to  mock  at,  and  his  sword  to  rust  and  his  honor  to  drift  away,  a  jeered 
and  worthless  thing,  while  he  lay  lapped  in  a  woman's  love  with  no  heaven  save 
in  a  woman's  eyes. 

It  was  some  hours  past  noon  on  the  morrow  of  the  bal  costume ;  she  had 
not  yet  left  her  dressing-room  in  the  State-chambers.  Her  hair  was  unbound, 
folds  of  azure,  and  lace  of  gossamer  texture,  enveloped  her;  and  she  lay  back 
on  her  couch,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  white,  bare  arm,  and  letting  her  eyes 
dwell  on  his. 

"Tu  Vas  ^crite?"  she  murmured,  softly,  her  hand  lying  in  his,  her  lips 
brushing  his  brow. 

For  all  answer  he  put  into  her  hand  a  letter  he  had  just  then  penned — a 
letter  to  decline  the  appointment  offered  to  him;  to  refuse  the  most  brilliant 
distinction  that  could  have  fallen  to  him;  in  a  word, to  resign  the  ambitions  his 
life  had  been  centred  in,  to  destroy  the  career  and  the  goal  of  his  present  and 
his  future  ! 

Her  head  rested  against  his  breast  while  she  read  it,  her  eyes  glancing  over 
the  few  brief  lines  which  gave  up  all  power  and  honor,  the  world  and  the  world's 
ambitions,  and  flung  away  life's  best  prizes  at  her  bidding,  as  though  they  were 
empty  shells  or  withered  leaves.  And  a  smile,  proud  and  glad,  came  upon  her 
lips.  Even  she  had  scarcely  counted  on  binding  him  thus  far  to  her  feet — on 
chaining  him  thus  utterly  her  slave.  She  read  it,  then  she  lifted  her  eyes,  now 
sweet  with  the  languor  of  love,  while  she  lay  in  his  arms,  her  warm  breath 
fanning  his  cheek. 
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"  You  will  not  regret  it,  Cecil  ?    Are  you  sure  ? " 

"  Regret !  My  Heaven  !  what  room  have  I  to  dream  even  of  regret  now  ; 
My  whole  future  would  be  a  willing  price  paid  down  for  one  hour  of  my  joy  ! 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  madman's  heedless,  headlong  love  !  He 
stooped  over  her,  spending  breathless  kisses  on  her  lips,  and  passing  his  hands 
through  the  golden,  scented  hair  which  floated  on  her  shoulders.  Every  single, 
shining  thread  might  have  been  a  sorcery-twisted  withe  that  bound  him  power- 
less, so  utterly  he  bowed  before  her  power,  so  utterly  he  was  blinded  to  all  that 
lay  'beyond  the  delicious  languor  and  the  sensuous  joys  which  steeped  his 
present  in  their  rich  delight  ! 

An  hour  afterwards,  Strathmore  descended  from  the  State-chambers  by  a 
secret  staircase  which  wound  downward  to  the  library.  He  listened;  the  room 
was  silent;  he  looked  through  the  aperture  left  in  the  carvings,  by  those  subtle 
builders  of  the  olden  days,  for  such  reconnoissance  by  those  who  needed 
secrecy;  it  was  empty,  and  pressing  the  panel  back,  he  entered.  As  it  chanced, 
however,  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  window,  hidden  by  the  heavy  curtains, 
Erroll  sat  reading  the  papers;  and,  as  he  looked  up,  he  saw  Strathmore,  before 
the  panel  had  wholly  closed  on  its  invisible  hinges,  that  were  screened  in  a 
mass  of  carving.  Erroll  knew  whence  that  concealed  passage  led. 

"  Why  was  she  not  dead  in  all  her  demon's  beauty  before  ever  she  came 
here  ? "  he  muttered  to  himself;  for  Erroll  had  grown  jealous  of  Marion  Vava- 
sour; and  had,  moreover,  strange,  stray  notions  of  honor,  here  and  there,  better 
fitting  the  days  of  Galahad  than  our  own. 

"You  here,  Bertie?"  said  Strathmore,  carelessly,  very  admirably  concealing 
the  annoyance  he  felt,  as  Erroll  looked  up  from  his  retreat.  "  What's  the 
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"Nothing  !  "  yawned  the  Sabreur,  stretching  him  the  Times:  "  They  notice 

your  appointment  for ;  very  approvingly,  too,  for  the  Thunderer.  When  do 

you  go,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  go  at  all,"  Strathmore  answered  briefly.  He  was  aware  it  must 
be  known  sooner  or  later,  and,  in  the  reckless  rapture  of  his  present,  ridicule, 
remark,  or  censure,  were  alike  disregarded. 

Erroll  looked  quickly  up  at  him: 

"  Not  go?" 

"  No.     I  have  requested  permission  to  decline  the  appointment." 

There  was  a  dead  pause  of  unbroken  silence;  then,  with  a  sudden  impetuous 
movement,  Erroll  rose,  pushing  back  his  chair,  and  flinging  his  fair  hair  out  of 
his  eyes  with  a  gesture  of  impatient  anger: 

"  Good  God  !  Strathmore,  have  you  sneered  at  every  love  all  your  life 
through,  only  to  become  a  woman's  slave  at  last  ! " 

The  swift  dark  wrath  of  his  race  glanced  into  Strathmore's  eyes.     At  all 
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times  he  brooked  comment  or  interference  ill;  now  he  knew  himself  the  slave 
of  a  woman,  and  while  in  the  sweet  insanity  of  successful  love  his  serfdom  was 
delicious,  and  its  bondage  dearer  than  any  liberty  that  had  ever  been  his  boast 
the  words  were  still  bitter  to  him.  To  any  but  the  Sabreur  they  would  have 
been  as  bitterly  resented. 

"  That  cursed  coquette  !  "  muttered  Erroll  between  his  teeth,  as  he  paced 
impatiently  up  and  down:  "What!  she  enslaves  you,  till  you  wreck  your 
whole  future  at  her  word,  let  all  the  world  see  you  in  your  madness,  and  forget 
your  honor,  even  under  your  own  roof  !  "  The  words  broke  out  almost  un- 
consciously !  he  was  rife  with  hatred  for  the  woman  who  had  robbed  him  of 
his  friend,  and  grown  more  powerful  with  Strathmore  than  honor,  or  ambition; 
than  the  present,  or  the  future;  than  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  or  the  ambition 
of  his  career. 

Evil  passions  passed  over  his  listener's  face  flaming  into  life  all  the  more 
darkly  because  the  accusation  bore  with  it  the  sting  of  Nathan's  unto  David — 
the  sting  of  truth: 

"  By  Heaven  !  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  save  you,  should  dare  say 
that  to  me,  and  live  !  " 

Erroll  looked  up,  stopped,  and  halted  before  him,  his  sunny,  blue  eyes 
growing  cordial  and  earnest  as  a  woman's: 

"  Dear  old  fellow,  forgive  me  !  I  had  no  right,  perhaps,  to  use  the  words  I 
did,  but  we  have  never  stopped  to  pick  our  speech  for  one  another.  No  !  hear 
me,  Strathmore.  By  Heaven  !  you  shall !  Your  honor  is  dearer  to  me  than 
it  ever  will  be  to  any  one,  and  I  only  ask  you  now  to  pause,  and  think  how  you 
will  endure  for  the  world  to  know  that  you  are  so  utterly  a  coquette's  bond- 
slave, that  you  lie  at  her  beck  and  call,  and  give  up  all  your  best  ambitions  at 
her  bidding.  I  am  sinner  enough  myself,  God  knows,  and  have  plenty  to  an- 
swer for;  but  no  passion  should  have  so  blinded  me  to  honor,  let  her  have 
tempted  as  she  would,  that  the  wife  of  an  absent  guest  should  have  ceased  to 
become  sacred  to  me,  while  trusted  to  my  protection,  and  under  my  own  roof  ! " 

He  stopped  :  and  a  dead  silence  fell  again  between  them.  They  were  fear- 
less and  chivalrous  words,  built  on  the  code  of  Galahad  and  Arthur,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  Knights  and  of  a  bygone  age  broke  up  from  the  soft  indo- 
lence and  easy  epicureanism  of  the  man,  and  found  its  way  to  just  and  dauntless 
speech,  but  speech  that  on  the  ear  which  heard  it  was  useless  as  a  trumpet-blast 
in  the  ear  of  a  dead  man,  as  little  heeded  and  as  powerless  to  rouse  !  The  sting 
which  lay  in  the  Prophet's  charge  to  him  of  Israel  lay  here;  but  here  it  touched 
to  the  quick  of  no  remorse,  it  only  heated  the  furnace  afresh,  as  a  blast  of  wind 
blows  the  fires  to  a  white  heat. 

For  one  instant,  while  Erroll's  glance  met  his,  Strathmore  made  a  forward 
gesture,  like  that  of  a  panther  about  to  spring;  then  with  all  that  was  coldest, 
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most  bitter,  most  evil  in  him  awake,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  sneer 
and  a  smile  on  his  lips  : 

«  An  excellent  homily  !  Perhaps,  like  many  other  preachers,  you  are  en- 
vious of  what  you  so  venomously  upbraid  ! ' 

Over  Erroll's  face  a  flush  of  pain  passed,  as  over  a  woman's  at  a  brutal  and 
unmerited  word. 

"For  shame  !  for  shame  !  "  he  said,  hotly  :  "You  know  better  than  to  be- 
lieve your  own  words,  Strathmore  !  I  do  not  stand  such  vile  inuendoes  from 

you  !" 

Strathmore  raised  his  eyebrows,  his  chill  and  contemptuous  sneer  still  upon 
his  lips;  his  anger  was  very  bitter  at  all  times  when  the  velvet  glove  was  stripped 
off,  and  the  iron  hand  disclosed,  which  was  a  feature  of  his  race. 

"  Soit !  it  is  very  immaterial  to  me  !  Pray  put  an  end  to  these  heroic 
speeches.  I  have  no  taste  for  scenes,  and  from  any  other  man  I  should  call 
an  account  for  them  under  a  harsher  name." 

"  Call  for  what  account  you  will !  But  does  our  friendship  go  for  so  little 
that  it  is  to  be  swept  away  in  a  second  for  a  word  about  a  woman  who  is  as 
worthless,  if  you  saw  her  in  her  true  light,  as  any ? " 

"Silence!"  said  Strathmore,  passionately:  "I  bear  no  interference  with 
myself,  and  no  traducement  of  her.  End  the  subject  once  and  for  all,  or — 

"Or  you  will  break  with  a  friendship  of  twenty  years  for  a  love  that  will 
not  last  twenty  weeks  ! "  broke  in  Enroll,  bitterly.  It  cut  him  to  the  quick  to 
be  cast  off  thus  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  capricious  coquette;  from  their  earliest 
Eton  days  they  had  no  words  between  them  till  now  that  this  woman  brought 
them  in  her  train : 

"  It  is  the  love  which  appears  to  excite  your  acrimony  !  "  laughed  Strath- 
more, with  his  chilliest  sneer;  that  swift,  keen  jealousy  stirring  in  him  which  is 
ever  the  characteristic  cf  such  passion  as  his,  even  in  its  earliest  hours  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  return,  and  which  permits  no  man  even  to  look  wistfully 
after  its  idol  unchastised. 

As  sharply  as  if  a  shot  had  struck  him,  Erroll  swung  round,  righteous  indig- 
nation flushing  his  face,  and  his  azure  eyes  flashing  fire: 

"  For  God's  sake,  Strathmore,  has  your  mad  passion  so  warped  your  nature 
that  you  can  set  down  such  vile  motives,  in  cold  blood,  to  my  share  ?  I  have 
no  other  feeling  than  hatred  for  the  woman  who  befools  you.  That  I  will  grant 
you  is  strong  enough,  for  /see  her  as  she  is  ! " 

"  Most  wise  seer  and  admirable  preacher  !  Since  when  have  you  turned 
sermonizer  instead  of  sinner  ?  "  sneered  Strathmore,  coldly,  the  dark  wrath  of 
his  race  gleaming  in  his  eyes:  "  It  sits  on  you  very  ill  !  " 

"  Sermonizer  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  title  to  be  ?  "  broke  in  Erroll,  his  gentle 
temper  goaded  fairly  into  anger:  "but  still  in  your  place  of  host  I  might  have 
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paused  before  I  violated  the  common  laws  of  hospitality  and  honor  to  the  wife 
of  an  absent  man,  let  her  have  been  my  temptress  as  she  would  ! " 

In  another  instant  words  would  have  been  uttered  which  would  have  cut 
down,  and  cast  away,  the  friendship  of  a  lifetime;  but  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  opened: 

"  Are  you  tired  of  waiting,  Major  Erroll  ?  Never  mind  !  Patience  is  a 
virtue,  if,  like  most  other  virtues,  she  be  a  little  dull  sometimes  !  "  said  Lady 
Beaudesert,  as  she  floated  in — a  picture  for  Landseer — with  a  brace  of  hand- 
some spaniels  treading  on  the  trailing  folds  of  her  violet  habit. 

Her  presence  arrested,  perforce,  the  words  that  were  rising  hot  and  bitter  to 
the  lips  of  both.  But  when  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root,  what  matter  if  its  work 
be  delayed  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  .a  few  months?  The  tree  which  would 
have  stood  through  storms  is  doomed  by  it,  and  will  fall  at  the  last ! 

The  words  Erroll  had  spoken  that  day  had  been  just  and  true  ones;  but, 
like  most  words  of  truth  in  this  world,  they  had  been  trash,  and  idle  as  the 
winds  to  carry  one  whit  of  warning,  to  stay  for  one  hour's  thought  the  headlong 
sweep  of  a  great  passion.  Now  that  she  had,  like  himself,  forgotten  every  bond 
of  honor,  and  cast  aside  every  memory  save  the  indulgence  of  a  forbidden 
love,  the  semi-hatred  which  had  so  strangely  mingled  with  Strathmore's  fatal 
intoxication  had  gone,  and  with  it  the  last  frail  cord  which  held  him  back  from 
falling  utterly  beneath  the  sway  of  her  power.  If  in  the  bitterness  of  an 
unwelcome  love  he  had  been  her  slave,  in  the  delirium  of  a  permitted  one,  he 
was  more  hopelessly  so  still.  Erroll's  charge  of  having  violated  the  laws  of 
hospitality  stung  him  for  one  instant  to  the  quick;  but  the  next  it  was  forgotten, 
as  her  smile  lighted  upon  him  and  her  silvery  laugh  rang  on  his  ear !  He 
weighed  nothing  in  the  scale  against  her:  he  cast  away  all  to  stay  in  the  light 
of  the  eyes  where  his  heaven  hung;  he  remembered  nothing  but  the  exultant 
joy  which  lay  in  those  brief,  yet  all-eloquent  words:  "  he  loved,  and  was  loved  !  " 

She  held  him  in  her  fatal  web,  as  Guenevere  held  her  Lover,  when  the  breath 
of  her  lips  sullied  the  shield  that  no  foe  had  ever  tarnished,  and  her  false  love 
coiled  with  subtle  serpent-folds  round  Launcelot  till  he  fell.  But  in  Marion 
Vavasour  would  never  arise  what  pardoned  and  purified  the  soul  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leodegraunce — those  waters  of  bitterness  which  yet  are  holy — Remorse 
and  Shame. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GUENEVERE   AND   ELAINE. 

THAT  night,  when  the  men  had  left  the  smoking-room,  and  all  was  still, 
Bertie  Erroll  left  the  Abbey  by  one  of  those  secret  entrances  which  had  been 
known  to  him  as  to  Strathmore  from  their  childish  days,  and  took  his  way 
across  the  park,  treading  the  thick  golden  leaves  under  foot.  A  bitterness  and 
a  depression  were  on  him,  very  new  to  him,  since  he  usually  shook  off  all  care 
as  he  shook  the  ash  off  his  cigar.  After  such  words  as  had  passed  between 
them  he  would  not  have  stayed  an  hour  under  any  other  man's  roof;  but  he 
loved  Strathmore  well  enough  not  to  resent  it  thus,  though  the  breach  in  their 
friendship  cut  him  more  hardly  than  the  sneers  which  had  been  cast  at  him- 
self; as  he  paced  on  through  the  beech  woods,  that  were  damp  and  chill  in  the 
silent  night,  with  white  mists  rising  up  from  the  waters  in  thin  wreaths  of  vapor. 

At  some  distance,  just  without  the  boundaries  of  White  Ladies,  a  light 
glimmering  through  the  autumn  network  of  brown  boughs,  and  crimson 
leaves,  from  the  casement  of  a  cottage  which  stood  so  shut  in  by  wood  from 
the  lonely  road  near,  that  it  might  as  easily  have  been  overlooked  by  any 
passer-by  as  a  yellow-hammer's  nest  on  the  highway.  Its  solitary  little  beam 
shone  bright  and  star-like  through  the  damp  fogs  of  the  chilly  midnight,  like 
the  light  which  burns  before  some  Virgin  shrine,  and  greets  us  as  we  travel, 
wayworn  and  travel-stained  and  foot-weary,  down  the  rocky  windings  of  some 
hill-side  abroad.  The  simile  crossed  Erroll's  mind,  and  perhaps  smote  some- 
thing on  his  heart;  it  was  the  light  of  a  holy  shrine  to  him,  but  one  from  which 
his  steps  too  often  turned,  and  one  which  now  reproached  him. 

He  passed  under  the  drooping  heavy  boughs,  and  over  the  fallen  leaves, 
across  the  garden  of  the  little  cottage,  drew  a  latch-key  from  his  pocket,  opened 
the  door,  and  entered.  A  light  was  left  burning  for  him  in  the  tiny  cottage 
entrance,  which  was  still  as  death;  he  took  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  mounted  the. 
staircase  noiselessly,  and  turned  into  the  bed-chamber  upon  his  left.  It  was 
small,  and  simply  arranged,  but  about  it,  here  and  there,  were  articles  of  refined 
luxury;  and  half  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  as  she  had  lately  knelt  in  prayer, 
half  resting  against  it,  in  the  slumber  which  had  conquered  the  watchful  wake- 
fulness  of  love,  was  a  young  girl,  delicate  and  fair  as  any  of  the  white  lilies 
that  had  bloomed  one  brief  hour,  to  perish  the  next,  on  the  lake-like  waters 
of  White  Ladies.  Her  head  rested  on  her  arm,  her  lips  were  slightly  parted, 
and  murmuring  fondly  his  own  name,  while 

"  her  face  so  fair, 
Stirred  with  her  dream  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air." 
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His  step  was  noiseless  to  awake  her,  and  he  stood  still  gazing  on  her  in  that 
slumber  in  which  Life,  becoming  at  once  ethereal  and  powerless,  escaping  from 
earth,  yet  lying  at  man's  mercy,  so  strangely  and  so  touchingly  counterfeits 
Death.  And  while  he  looked,  thoughts  arose  filling  him  with  vague  reproach, 
thoughts  at  which  the  women  he  had  just  left,  the  women  who  knew  him  in 
intrigue,  and  in  pleasure,  and  in  idle  flirtations,  would  have  bitterly  marvelled, 
and  as  bitterly  sneered.  The  world  in  which  we  live  knows  nothing  of  us  in 
our  best  hours,  as  it  knows  nothing  of  us  in  our  worst  ! 

They  were  in  strange  contrast  ! — the  dazzling  beauty  of  Marion  Vavasour, 
on  which  he  had  looked  a  few  hours  before,  with  a  sorceress-lustre  glancing 
from  her  eyes,  and  rare  Byzantine  jewels  flashing  on  her  breast;  with  this  fair 
and  mournful  loveliness,  which  was  before  him  now,  hushed  to  rest  in  the 
holiness  of  sleep,  with  a  smile  like  a  child's  upon  the  tender  lips,  and  with  a 
shadow  from  the  lamp  above  falling  upon  a  brow  so  pure  that  it  might  have 
been  shadowed  by  an  angel's  wings.  They  were  in  strange  contrast ! — and  he 
stood  beside  his  Wife,  as  Launcelot  stood  and  gazed  upon  Elaine,  while  the 
pure  breath  of  a  stainless  love  was  still  upon  his  soul,  and  while  the  subtle 
power  of  Guenevere  only  stole  upon  him  in  the  fevered,  vague  phantasma  of  a 
fleeting  dream,  unknown  and  unadmitted  even  there. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  his  lips  broke  the  spell  of  her  sleep  with  a  caress. 
She  awoke  with  a  low,  glad  cry  and  sprang  up  to  nestle  in  his  breast,  to  twine 
her  arms  about  him,  to  murmur  her  welcome  in  sweet,  joyous  words. 

"Ah,  my  better  angel,"  he  whispered,  fondly  yet  bitterly,  as  he  rested 
against  his  the  cheeks  which  still  blushed  at  his  kiss,  speaking  rather  to  his 
own  thoughts  than  to  her,  "why  are  men  so  doomed  by  their  own  madness, 
that  they  sicken  and  weary  of  a  pure  and  sacred  love  like  yours,  on  which 
Heaven  itself  might  smile,  and  forsake  it  for  a  few  short  hours  of  some  guilty 
passion  that  is  as  senseless  as  the  drunkard's  delirium  ! " 

And  she  believed  he  only  spoke  but  of  the  sweetness  of  their  own  love, 
pitying  those  who  had  never  known  such,  and  smiled  up  into  his  eyes  ! 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE   SILVER   SHIELD    AND   THE   CHARMED   LANCE. 

"  Is  he  to  monopolize  her  for  ever  ?  He's  kept  the  field  a  cursed  long 
time,"  said  a  Secretary  of  Legation,  dropping  his  lorgnon  one  night  at  the 
Opera  in  Paris. 

"  The  deuce  he  has,"  said  his  Grace  of  Lindenmere:  "La  belle  is  marvel- 
lously faithful;  and  they  say  he's  as  mad  after  her  now  as  when  he  first " 
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"Taisez  vous !  A  scandal  six  months'  old  is  worse  than  dining  off  a 
rtchau/t,"  broke  in  the  Vicomte  de  Belespriet:  "A  naughty  story  is  like  a 
pretty  mistress;  charming  at  the  onset,  but  a  great  bore  when  it's  lost  its  nov- 
elty. All  Paris  chattered  itself  hoarse  over  their  liaison  last  December;  what 
we  want  to  know  now  is — when  will  it  come  to  an  end  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  you  do,"  chuckled  the  old  Earl  of  Beaume:  "  But  the  succession 
there  will  be  as  dangerous  as  to  the  Polish  Viceroyalty;  a  smile  from  her  would 
cost  a  shot  from  him." 

"Ah  !  sort  of  man  to  do  that  style  of  thing,"  yawned  the  Duke:  "  Don't 
understand  it  myself,  never  should.  But  he's  positively  her  slave— actually." 

"Plenty  of  you  envy  him  his  slavery;  white  arms  are  pleasant  handcuffs," 
laughed  Lord  Beaume  :  "  But  that  woman  ruined  him,  and  what's  worse,  his 

career.  He  gave  up  the  special  mission  to ,  because  it  must  have  taken 

him  where  her  ladyship  could  not  go  !  A  man's  never  great  in  public  life  till 
he's  ceased  to  care  for  women  ! " 

"  Which  is  possibly  the  cause,  sir,  why  the  country,  looking  to  you  for  great 
things,  has  always  looked  in  vain  ? "  said  Lindenmere. 

The  Earl  laughed,  taking  out  his  tabatiere;  he  was  good  nature  itself,  and 
his  Grace  was  a  privileged  wit,  c'est  &  dire,  one  of  that  class  who  have  made 
rudeness  "  the  thing,"  and  supply  the  esprit  they  lack  by  the  impudence  they 
have  !  The  fashion  has  its  conveniences;  it  is  difficult  to  be  brilliant,  but  it  is 
so  easy  to  be  brusque  ! 

Those  whom  they  discussed  were  Lady  Vavasour  and  Strathmore. 

Their  liaison  had  been  the  theme  of  many  buzzing  scandals  the  autumn  be- 
fore, when  on  leaving  White  Ladies  she  had  returned  to  Paris,  accompanied  by 
him;  but  the  buzz  had  soon  exhausted  itself,  and  their  connection  had  become  a 
fact  generally  understood  and  but  very  little  disguised.  His  place  and  right 
had  been  long  unchallenged,  however  bitterly  envied;  and  whatever  rumor  had 
said  of  her  capricious  inconstancy,  as  yet  she  had  showed  no  disloyalty  to  her 
lover,  whatever  she  showed  to  her  lord.  Either  she  really  loved  at  last,  or  her 
entire  dominion  over  the  man  who  had  scoffed  at  the  sway  of  women  satiated 
her  delight  in  power,  for  no  coquetries  ever  roused  the  jealousy,  fierce  as  an 
Eastern's,  which  accompanied  his  passion,  or  flattered  the  hopes  of  those  who 
sought  to  supplant  him.  If  any  magician  had  had  the  power  twelve  months  be- 
fore to  show  him  himself  as  he  had  now  become,  Strathmore  would  have  recog- 
nized the  revelation  as  little  as  we  in  youth  should  recognize  our  own  features 
could  we  see  them  marked  with  the  corruption  they  will  wear  in  death.  Men 
who  have  been  long  invulnerable  to  passion  ever  become  its  abject  bond-slaves 
when  they  at  length  bend  to  it.  Ambition  was  lulled  to  forgetfulness  in  the 
sweet  languor  of  his  love;  had  he  been  offered  the  kingship  of  the  earth,  he 
would  have  renounced  it,  if  to  assume  its  empire  he  must  have  left  her  side  ! 
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This  man,  who  had  long  believed  that  he  could  rule  his  will,  and  mold  his 
life,  as  though  he  were,  godlike,  exempt  from  every  inevitable  weakness  or  acci- 
dent of  mankind,  had  sunk  into  a  woman's  arms,  and  let  the  golden  meshes  of 
her  loveliness  enervate  him,  till  every  other  feeling  which  might  have  combatted 
or  rivalled  her  power  was  drowned  and  swept  away.  Passion,  often  likened  by 
poets  unto  flame,  does  thus  resemble  it;  that,  once  permitted  dominion,  it  can  no 
longer  be  kept  in  servitude,  but  mastering  all  before  it,  devours  even  that  from 
which  it  springs.  The  strength  which  he  had  boasted  could  break  "  bonds  of 
iron  even  as  green  withes  "  had  ebbed  away  into  a  voluptuary's  weakness; 
and,  under  the  even  brilliant  modern  life  he  had  led  through  these  eight  months 
in  Paris,  there  had  rioted  in  him  the  same  guilty  love  which  revelled  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Hittite's  wife,  the  same  keen  jealousy  which  slew  Mariamne  for  a 
doubt,  in  the  days  of  old  Judea  ! 

Lady  Vavasour  sat  to-night  in  her  loge  at  the  Opera,  Strathmore  in  attend- 
ance on  her,  as  he  had  been  throughout  the  winter  wherever  she  went,  the 
Comte  de  Lorn  and  Prince  Michel  of  Tchemeidoff  her  only  visitors;  for  the 
entree  to  her  box,  closely  as  it  was  besieged,  was  ever  a  privilege  as  exclusive 
as  the  Gnrter.  Scandals,  badinage,  dainty  flattery,  choice  wit  lying  in  a.  single 
word,  rumors  which  answered  the  "  Quid  Novi  ? "  asked  as  perpetually  in  Paris 
as  in  the  Violet  City,  circulated  in  her  box;  and  she  sat  there  in  her  dazzling 
youth,  shrouded  in  black,  perfumed  lace,  like  a  Spanish  gaditana,  with  the 
diamonds  flashing  here  and  there,  and  gleaming  starlike  amidst  her  lustrous 
hair.  Her  coquetry  of  manner  she  could  no  more  abandon  than  could  a  fawn 
its  play,  than  a  sapphire  its  sparkle;  but,  as  I  say,  she  never  aroused  that  deadly 
jealousy  which  lay  in  wait  within  him,  as  a  tiger  lies  ready  to  spring;  and 
Strathmore,  whose  love  was  a  sheer  idolatry,  as  enthralled  by  the  senses  now 
as  in  the  first  moment  when  his  kiss  had  touched  her  lips,  begrudged  every 
glance  which  fell  on  another. 

"  Strathmore  has  the  monopoly  now,  how  long  will  he  keep  it  ? "  said  the 
Due  de  Vosges,  as  he  left  her  box,  while  S.  A.  R.  the  Prince  d'Etoiles  entered 
it:  "  There  are  women  who  have  no  lovers  perhaps  (at  least  for  our  mother's 
credit  we  all  say  so),  as  there  are  women  who  use  no  rouge;  but  when  once 
they  begin  to  take  to  either  they  add  both  fresh  every  day  ! " 

"  Peste  !  "  said  Arthus  de  Bellus,  pettishly,  "  he  has  had  it  a  great  deal  too 
long.  He  must  have  bewitched  her  in  his  old  English  chateau  !  If  a  whole 
winter  is  not  an  eternal  constancy,  what  is?  " 

"And  this  is  May!"  pursued  the  Due,  reflectively;  "but  those  English- 
men are  resolute  fellows;  they  hold  their  ground  doggedly  in  battle  as  in  love, 
there  is  no  shaking  them  in  either " 

"  Vrai  !  There  is  only  shooting  them  in  both  !  If  one  picked  a  quarrel 
with  my  Lord  Cecil,  par  hazard,  and  had  him  out " 
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"  He  would  shoot  you,  mon  cher,  and  stand  all  the  better  with  madame  for 
it,"  said  the  Due,  dryly:  "  Strathmore  is  the  crack  shot  of  Europe;  he  can  hit 
the  ruby  in  a  woman's  ring  at  a  hundred  yards — saw  him  do  it  at  Vienna!  " 

"  Look,  Cecil!  There  is  your  friend  !  "  said  Marion  Vavasour,  lifting  her 
lorgnon  to  her  eyes,  and  glancing  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 

"  What  an  indefinite  description!"  laughed  Strathmore,  lifting  his  slowly: 
"  We  all  have  a  million  of  friends  as  long  as  we  are  happily  ignorant  of  what 
they  say  of  us." 

"  7ais  tot  with  your  epigrams  !  All  social  comfort  lies  in  self-deception,  we 
know  that,"  she  laughed,  with  that  glance  beneath  her  silken  lashes  which  had 
first  fallen  on  him  under  the  midsummer  stars  of  Prague,  and  which  still  did 
with  him  what  it  would:  "There  is  your  friend,  your  brother,  your  idol — the 
Beau  Sabreur,  as  you  all  call  him.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  shot  like  his  name- 
sake, Murat;  he  is  far  too  handsome  !  Look  !  it  is  he  yonder,  talking  with 
Lord  Beaume  ! " 

"  Bertie  !  so  it  is.     What  has  he  come  to  Paris  for,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Strathmore's  eyes  lightened  with  pleasure  as  he  recognized  Erroll ;  his  at- 
tachment to  him  was  too  thorough  to  have  been  cut  away  by  those  words,  even 
bitter  though  they  were,  which  had  been  exchanged  between  them  in  the 
cedar  drawing-room  at  White  Ladies. 

She,  glancing  upward  at  him,  saw  the  smile,  and  this  woman,  rapacious, 
exacting,  merciless,  with  the  panther  nature  under  her  delicate  loveliness,  per- 
mitted no  thought  to  wander  away  from  her,  allowed  no  single  feeling  to  share 
dominion  with  her!  And  she  prepared  his  chastisement. 

"  What  is  he  in  Paris  for  ?  To  see  me,  I  daresay.  West  ce  pas  assez  ?  Go 
and  tell  him  to  come  here;  he  will  not  venture  without,"  she  said,  carelessly, 
while  she  leaned  a  little  forward,  and  bowed  to  Erroll  with  an  envoi  from  her 
fan,  for  which  many  men  in  the  House  that  night  would  have  paid  down  ten 
years  of  their  lives. 

How  well  she  knew  her  lover,  and  knew  her  power  over  him!  The  smile 
died  off  Strathmore's  face,  the  dark,  dangerous  anger  of  his  race  glanced  into 
his  eyes: 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  decline  the  errand.     I  am  not  your  laquais  de  place,  Lady 
"  he  said,  coldly,  as  he  leaned  over  her  chair.     The  answer  was  too 
low  for  those  who  were  in  the  box  to  hear  it. 

She  glanced  at  him  amusedly,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly: 
:'  Many  would  think  themselves  flattered  by  being  even  that !    Since  you 
i  refractory,  there  are  others  more  obedient.     M.  de  Lorn,  will  you  be  so 
d  as  to  tell  Major  Erroll  he  may  come  and  speak  to  us  here  ?     There  he  is 
with  Lord  Beaume." 

Lorn  left  the  box  on  his  errand,  and  Lady  Vavasour  turned  to  D'Etoiles, 
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who  then  entered.  She  was  the  reigning  beauty  of  Paris  still;  none  dared  to 
dispute  with  her  the  palm  of  pre-eminence.  Sovereign  of  fashion,  she  bent 
sovereigns  to  her  feet,  created  a  mode  with  a  word,  and  saw  kings  suitors 
to  her  for  a  smile.  She  must  have  surely  loved  Strathmore  strangely  well, 
with  more  than  the  fleeting,  capricious  passions  rumor  accredited  to  her,  that 
she  allowed  him  so  jealous  and  undivided  a  sway  over  her;  or,  perchance,  it 
was  that  "the  dove  "  still  loved  "to  peck  the  estridge,"  to  tame  this  imperious 
will  to  more  than  woman's  weakness,  and  see  this  man,  who  boasted  himself  of 
bronze,  grow  pale  if  her  glance  but  wandered  from  himself! 

"For  shame!  "  she  murmured  to  him,  as  he  bent  for  an  emerald  which  had 
fallen  from  her  bouquet-holder:  "  How  rude  you  were.  Do  you  not  know  my 
motto  is  Napoleon's,  Qui  m'aime  me  suit  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Strathmore,  unsatisfied  and  unappeased:  "but  I  do  not 
see  why  you  should  care  to  be  followed  by  so  very  many  ! " 

She  struck  him  a  fragrant  blow  with  her  bouquet  of  stephanotis: 

"  If  a  vast  crowd  follow  ever  in  vain,  is  it  not  the  greater  honor  to  be  singled 
from  so  many  ?  Ingrat !  " 

The  idolatrous  passion  that  was  in  him  for  Marion  Vavasour,  which  bound 
him  to  her  will,  and  made  him  hold  his  slavery  sweeter  than  all  duty,  pride, 
or  glory,  gleamed  in  his  eyes  as  he  stooped  towards  her  in  the  swell  of  a  chorus 
of  the  "  Puritani,"  which  drowned  his  words  to  any  ear  save  hers: 

"  Ay  !  but  love  grudges  the  idlest  word  that  is  cast  to  others,  the  slightest 
glance  that  is  bestowed  elsewhere.  There  is  no  miser  at  once  so  avaricious  and 
unreasonable  !" 

"  Unreasoning  indeed  !  You  are  much  more  fit  for  the  days  of  Abelard 
and  Heloi'se  than  you  are  for  these.  No  one  loves  so  now — save  ourselves  !  " 

For  the  sweetness  of  the  last  word,  as  it  lingered  softly  from  her  lips,  mur- 
mured in  the  swell  of  the  music,  he  forgave  her  the  arch  mockery  of  the  first; 
and  the  sirocco  of  jealousy  which  once  risen,  never  wholly  subsides,  lulled,  and 
passed  harmless  away  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile,  in  Lord  Beaume's  /oge,  Erroll  received  his  message;  received 
it  with  so  much  reluctance,  almost  repugnance  in  his  tone  and  on  his  face,  that 
Comte  de  Lorn,  who  had  only  known  him  a  Sir  Caledore  for  courtesy  and  a 
very  Richelieu  for  women,  stared  at  him  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Peste  !  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  day  sends  for  you,  and  you  are  no  more 
grateful  to  her  than  this  !  And  one  must  stand  very  well  with  her,  too,  to  be 
invited  to  her  box." 

"  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  '  stand  well '  with  Lady  Vavasour,"  said 
Erroll,  impatiently,  forgetting  how  strangely  his  answer  must  sound,  as  mem- 
ories of  this  woman  as  he  had  last  seen  her  at  White  Ladies  stirred  up  bitterly 
within  him;  about  her  and  her  alone,  passionate  words  had  passed  between  him 
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and  the  man  he  loved;  through  her  and  her  alone  that  blow  had  been  struck 
their  friendship,  from  which  friendship  never  rallies,  howsoever  dexterously  that 

wound  be  healed. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,  for  nobody  has  a  chance  of  rivalling  your 
friend,  it  seems.  Aliens  !  you  will  hardly  send  her  such  a  message  back  as 
that  ? "  said  the  Frenchman,  as  he  thought,  "  Ah-ha  !  the  fox  and  the  grapes  ! 
Us  sont  trop  verts  dit-il  et  bon  pour  les  gougdts  !  " 

Erroll  wavered  a  moment,  uncertain  how  best  to  evade  her  summons;  he 
felt  an  invincible  reluctance— in  truth,  did  it  not  seem  too  exaggerated  and 
cowardly  a  word,  almost  a  dread  to  enter  this  woman's  presence  ?  He  recog- 
nized her  sorceress-power  and  feared  it;  he  knew  her  influence  over  Strathmore, 
and  resented  it;  he  believed  it  wisdom  to  shun,  foolhardihood  to  brave  her;  he 
abhorred  her  nature,  and  he  acknowledged  her  loveliness.  Down  at  White 
Ladies,  even  whilst  he  had  hated  her  for  the  dominion  she  exercised  over 
Strathmore,  and  loathed  her  for  the  wanton  passions  she  veiled  beneath  her 
delicate  and  poetic  language,  her  soft  and  refined  grace,  he  had  felt  the  daz- 
zling charm  of  that  divine  beauty  sweep  over  and  stagger  him,  as  though  her 
eyes  had  some  necromantic  spell.  Now,  with  all  the  stories  that  were  rife  of 
the  utter  bondage  in  which  she  held  Strathmore,  hatred  is  scarce  too  fierce  a 
word  for  what  Erroll  felt  for  Marion  Vavasour.  Had  there  been  a  plausible 
pretext  for  leaving  the  house  to  avoid  her,  he  would  have  taken  it;  already  on 
his  lips  was  an  excuse  to  Lorn  for  his  attendance  to  her  loge,  when,  as  she 
lenned  forward  to  lorgner  the  prima  donna,  her  glance  met  his,  and  he  saw  her, 
with  the  diamonds  glancing  in  her  bosom  and  her  hair,  and  her  lustrous  eyes  out- 
shining the  jewels.  He  hated  her,  condemned  her,  feared  her,  approached  her 
with  aversion;  but  that  enchantment  which  Marion  Vavasour  exercised  at  will 
over  temperaments  the  most  diverse,  hearts  the  most  steeled  to  her,  stole  upon 
him  as  the  syren's  sea-song  stole  upon  the  mariners  of  Greece,  though  they 
turned  their  prow  from  the  fatal  music,  as  the  fumes  of  wine  steal  perforce  upon 
a  man,  though  he  refuse  to  put  wine  even  to  his  lips. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  evade  her  summons;  he  turned  and  followed  the 
Comte  de  Lorn,  as  in  this  life  we  ever  follow  the  slender  thread  of  Accident, 
which  leaves  us  to  our  fate. 

"  What  has  brought  you  to  Paris  ?  Anything  especial  ? "  asked  Strathmore, 
when  Lady  Vavasour,  having  given  him  a  smile  and  a  few  words  of  negligent 
graceful  courtesy,  continued  her  conversation  with  D'Etoiles. 

The  hot  words  that  had  passed  between  them  had  been  allowed  to  drop 
into  oblivion  by  both— freely  forgiven  by  the  on.e  who  had  had  right  on  his 
side;  not  so  freely  by  the  one  who  had  been  in  error,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  traits  among  many  darker  that  belonged  to  men  of  his  race  and  blood, 
that  a  Strathmore  never  pardoned. 
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"My  uncle's  illness,"  answered  Erroll:  "  He  was  knocked  over  at  Auteuil 
by  paralysis;  they  telegraphed  for  me  some  days  ago,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  left  him.  It  will  prove  a  fatal,  they  tell  me,  though  perhaps  a  lingering 
affair." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  must  be  '  extremely  glad  and  vastly  sorry  '  in  one 
breath — the  first  for  your  inheritance,  the  last  for  your  uncle  ! "  smiled 
Strathmore:  "  Poor  Sir  Arthur — I  wonder  I  never  heard  of  it;  will  he  last 
long  ?  " 

"He  may  die  any  day;  he  may  linger  on  many  months;  so  the  doctors  say 
at  least,  but  they  always  hedge  admirably  in  their  prognostications,  so  that, 
whether  their  patients  be  cured  or  killed,  they  are  always  in  the  right!  I  fear 
there  can  be  no  chance  for  him." 

"Fear,  Bertie! — on  your  honor,  now?"  said  Strathmore. 

All  the  old  baronet's  estates  were  willed  by  him  to  Erroll  (his  title  he 
naturally  succeeded  to);  a  property  not  extensive,  but  of  high  value  to  a 
cavalryman  in  debt  and  in  difficulties. 

"  On  my  honor!  What  will  come  to  me  will  set  me  free  in  very  many 
ways;  but  to  rejoice  in  a  man's  death  because  you  reap  by  it  would  be  semi- 
murder." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Strathmore,  "  we  all  break  the  Decalogue 
in  our  thoughts  every  hour  with  impunity,  and  in  our  acts,  too,  if  we  are  not 
detected : 

'Le  scandale  du  monde  est  ce  qui  fait  1'offence, 
Et  ce  n'est  pas  p6cher  que  p6cher  en  silence  !' 

Tartuffe's  the  essence  of  modern  ethics!  " 

"Ethics!  Murder!  Death!  Quelle  horreur!  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? "  interrupted  Lady  Vavasour,  catching  the  fragmentary  sentences,  and 
turning  her  head,  with  her  eyebrows  arched  in  surprised  inquiry,  as  the  Royal 
Duke  bowed  his  conge  and  left  her  to  go  to  the  box  of  a  scarcely  more  notori- 
ous, though  a  less  legitimate  lionne,  who  had  not  a  coronet  to  leaven  her 
frailties:  "  What  horrible  words  to  bring  into  my  presence!  Are  you  going  to 
quit  the  world  and  organize  a  new  La  Trappe,  Major  Erroll  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly!  Though  truly  there  are  living  beauties  that  might  drive  us  to 
as  fatal  a  despair,  as  the  dead  loveliness  of  the  Duchesse  de  Montbazon  awoke 
in  the  Trappist  founder  ! "  answered  Erroll,  almost  involuntarily.  The  eyes 
that  dwelt  on  him,  the  subtle  spell  that  stole  about  him,  seemed  to  wrench  hom- 
age from  him  to  this  woman  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  aversion  and  his  condem- 
nation of  her,  as  if  to  justify  the  taunt  and  the  suspicion  that  Strathmore  had 
thrown  in  his  teeth  at  White  Ladies,  and  to  make  him  by  his  own  words  prove 
himself  a  liar  ! 
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Strathmore's  eyes  flashed  swiftly  on  him,  and  a  sneering  smile  came  upon 
his  face.  The  thought  that  prompted  it  did  Erroll  as  rank  an  injustice  as  evil 
judgment  ever  wrought  in  a  world  where  its  wrong  verdicts  are  as  many  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  and  its  restitutions  so  tardy,  that  they  are  rarely  offered,  save 

— to  the  dead. 

Marion  Vavasour  smiled— her  moqueur,  radiant,  resistless  smile. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  proof  of  woman's  omnipotence  that  love  for  her  was  even  the 
cause  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  most  rigid  monastic  establishment  that  ever 
abjured  her  !  Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  days.     I  am  staying  in  attendance  on  an  invalid  relative  at 

Auteuil." 

"  Auteuil  !  Ah,  we  go  there  a  week  or  so  to  my  maisonette.  We  shall  be 
charmed  to  see  you,  Major  Erroll,  whenever  you  can  make  your  escape  from 
your  melancholy  duty  !  " 

He  bowed  and  thanked  her.  For  the  words  of  invitation  many  peers  of 
France  and  England  would  have  laid  down  half  the  trappings  of  their  rank  ! 
He  acknowledged  them,  but  chilly;  he  could  not  pardon  her  for  her  work; 
he  could  not  forgive  her  the  estrangement  between  him  and  the  man  he 
held  closer  than  a  brother;  he  could  not  see  Strathmore  under  the  dominance 
and  by  the  side  of  the  woman  who  ensnared  and  enslaved  him,  without 
bitterness  of  heart.  He  read  her  aright,  this  sorceress,  who  could  summon  at 
will  every  phase  of  womanhood;  and  his  instinct  and  his  reason  alike  allied  to 
give  out  against  her  an  uncompromising  verdict.  With  but  cold  courtesy  he 
made  his  adieux,  and  left  her  box  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  having 
satisfied  the  bare  obligation  of  politeness  her  message  had  entailed  on  him. 
And  yet,  despite  all  this,  as  Erroll  drove  away  from  the  Opera  towards  the 
Maison  Doree  that  night,  the  remembrance  which  involuntarily  uprose  to  him 
of  a  pure  and  childlike  loveliness,  dedicated  solely  to  him,  which  he  had  often 
watched  when  hushed  in  the  repose  of  a  sleep  whose  very  dreams  were  haunted 
by  no  other  image,  and  murmured  of  no  other  name  than  his  own,  was  rivalled 
and  thrust  aside  by  what  he  strove  to  put  away  from  him — the  memory  of  the 
glance  which  had  just  met  his,  like  the  blinding  rays  of  a  dazzling  light. 
Strong  and  close  about  him  was  the  treasure  of  a  warm  and  holy  love;  but  if 
ever  such  a  love  be  a  silver  shield  in  hours  of  temptation  to  the  man  who  wears 
it  (though  rarely,  I  deem,  is  it  as  charmed  an  one  as  poets  picture  and  as 
women  dream),  it  could  not  ward  off  the  charmed  lance  of  Marion  Vavasour's 
fascination.  Her  memory  followed  him  through  the  gas-lit  streets  to  the 
Maison  Doree;  her  memory  haunted  him  still  when  he  left  the  laughing  com- 
panions of  his  opera-supper,  and  drove  through  the  gray  dawn  of  the  early  June 
morning  back  to  Auteuil.  Are  we  masters  of  our  own  fate  ?  or  are  we  not 
rather  playthings  in  the  hands  of  circumstances  and  chance,  floated  by  them 
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against  our  will,  as  thistle-down  upon  the  winds  that  waft  it  ?  It  is  an  open 
question  !  Half  the  world  mar  their  own  lives,  and  the  other  half  are  marred 
by  life. 

"  Now,  Cecil,  what  cause  was  there  for  you  to  look  as  stern  as  Othello,  and 
to  assert  that  you  were  not  my  laquais  de  place,  to-night,  when  I  merely  paid  an 
ordinary  courtesy  to  your  friend  because  he  is  your  friend  ?  You  are  as  jealous 
as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  ungrateful — as  a  man  always  is  for  that  matter,  so  there 
is  no  need  for  a  simile  ! "  said  Lady  Vavasour  that  night,  after  her  own  opera- 
supper,  when  Etoiles,  the  Due  de  Vosges,  and  others  who  had  formed  her  guests 
at  that  most  charming  of  all  soupers-a-minuet  had  left. 

The  light  shone  down  upon  her  where  she  leaned  back  on  a  dormeuse,  her 
perfumed  hair  drooping  off  her  snowy  shoulders,  and  the  diamonds  glancing 
above  her  fair  Greek-like  brow.  Theywere  alone;  the  Marquis  was  as  polite 
a  host  to  Strathmore  as  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet  to  Voltaire;  and  Strathmore 
bent  his  head  and  kissed  the  fragrant  lips  that  mocked  him  with  much  sweet 
laughter. 

"  Ma  belle  !  there  is  cold  love  where  there  is  no  jealousy  !  Love  waits  for 
no  reason  in  its  acts;  it  only  knows  that  it  ha^es  those  who  rob  it  of  the  simplest 
word,  and  is  jealous  of  the  very  brute  that  wins  a  touch  or  smile  ! " 

She  laughed,  as  his  hand  pushed  away  from  her  a  little  priceless  toy-dog, 
gift  of  the  Prince  d'Etoiles,  which  had  nestled  in  her  lace. 

"  I  tell  you  you  are  fit  for  the  old  days  of  Venice,  when  too  daring  a  look 
was  revenged  with  the  dagger  !  Nobody  loves  so  now,  we  are  too  languid,  and 
too  wise;  and  two  years  ago  you  would  have  sworn  never  to  love  so  yourself, 
Cecil." 

"  Even  so.     But  two  years  ago  I  had  not  met  you." 

"  No.  How  strangely  we  met,  too,  those  summer  evenings  in  Bohemia  !  I 
told  you  it  was  Destiny." 

He  smiled  : 

"  My  loveliest !  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  '  destiny '  in  this  life  beyond 
that  which  men's  hands  fashion  for  themselves,  and  women's  beauty  works  for 
them.  But  if  fate  would  always  use  me  as  it  did  then,  I  would  never  ask  other 
guidance." 

She  laughed,  that  soft  low  laugh,  which  in  its  most  mellow  sweetness  had 
always  a  ring  of  triumph  and  of  mockery  difficult  to  define,  yet  ever  menacing 
in  its  music. 

"  It  was  destiny  !  Let  me  keep  to  my  creed.  Bah  !  Life  is  governed  by 
chance,  and  each  of  us,  at  best,  is  but  a  leaf  that  drifts  on  a  hazardous  wind, 
now  in  the  sunlight,  and  now  in  the  shadow;  and  the  winds  blow  the  leaves  hap- 
hazard together,  for  evil,  for  good,  whichever  it  be." 

And  Lady  Vavasour  laughed  again  at  her  own  careless  philosophies;  a  true 
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epicurean,  life  had  its  most  golden  charm  for  her,  and  turned  to  her  its  sunniest 
side;  her  foot  was  on  the  neck  of  the  world,  and  the  world  lay  obedient,  and 
enraptured  by  its  enslaver;  Emperors  obeyed  a  sign  of  her  fan,  how  should  Fate 
ever  dare  to  turn  rebel  against  her? 

Then  that  sadness,  which  gave  to  her  gazelle  eyes  their  most  dangerous 
sweetness,  came  over  them;  she  assumed  by  turns,  and  at  will,  every  shape  and 
caprice,  now  heartless  and  moquante  as  the  world  she  reigned  over,  now  tender 
and  full  of  thought,  as  the  women  of  whom  poets  dream  in  their  youth: 

"  Ah,  Cecil  !  I  have  taught  you  a  better  love  than  the  Age  and  Power  you 
once  coveted  ?  And  yet  ? — who  knows  ? — perhaps  Ambition  was  the  safer  and 
the  wiser,  though  not  the  more  faithful,  mistress." 

His  eyes  dwelt,  with  all  the  passion  which  she  had  awakened  in  him,  on  the 
living  picture  before  him,  on  which  the  light  of  the  chandeliers  shone,  enhanc- 
ing all  its  wondrous  brilliance  of  tint,  and  its  rare  grace  of  form.  His  idolatry 
outweighed  the  world,  shrivelled  ambition  as  a  scroll  of  paper  shrivels  in  the 
flames,  and  filled  his  past,  his  present,  and  his  future,  only  with  Herself ! 

"I  do  not  know — I  do  not  care  !"  he  said,  passionately,  whilst  his  lips  were 
hot  against  her  cheek.  "  For  the  love  you  have  taught  me,  I  would  barter  life 
and  sell  eternity  !  Ambition — it  is  dead  in  me  !  You  are  my  world.  I  have 
forgot  all  others." 

God  pardon  him  !  It  was  fatally  true.  And  she  looked  up  softly  in  his 
eyes,  his  slavery  was  sweet  homage  to  her  power,  his  insanity  precious  incense 
to  her  vanity;  and  as  she  knew  that  she  was  all  the  world  to  him,  so  she  whis- 
pered him  he  was  to  her.  She  had  vowed  him  so  many  times,  with  her  enchan- 
tress tongue,  her  fragrant  lips,  her  eloquence  of  eye  and  word — so  she  vowed 
him  now. 

"  Ah,  Cecil  !  "  she  murmured,  with  that  caressing  sweetness  which  was 
as  resistless  as  the  song  of  the  serpent-charmer,  "  we  do  not  love  the  less,  but 
the  more,  because  the  world  sometimes  robs  us  of  each  other,  and  would  sever 
us  if  it  could  by  its  laws  !  " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BELLA  DEMONIA   CON    ANGELICO    RISO. 


THE  Bosquet  de  Diane  was  situated  midway  between  Auteuil  and  Passy, 
in  one  of  the  most  charming  retreats  of  those  pleasant  places;  nestled  among 
sycamore  and  lime-wood*,  catching  from  its  terraces  a  distant  view  of  the 
spires  of  Paris,  and  a  nearer  of  the  windings  of  the  Seine,  with  a  paradise  of 
roses  beaming  in  its  gardens,  and  the  luxury  of  a  sir  ail  lavished  on  its  interior. 
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Hither,  in  the  sultry  heats  of  early  summer,  when  the  thermometer  was  38  deg. 
Reaumur,  came  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour,  after  a  lengthened  Paris  season,  with 
a  choice  cohue  of  courtiers  and  guests,  to  head  a  circle  scarce  less  brilliant  than 
that  adjacent  at  St.  Cloud;  to  pass  her  mornings,  forming  new  sumptuary  laws 
and  despotic  edicts  of  fashion;  to  frame  fetes  a  la  Watteau  in  her  rose-gardens, 
or  in  her  private  theatre;  to  spend  her  time  as  became  the  Marchioness  cf 
Vavasour  and  Vaux,  and  the  Queen  of  Society. 

As  it  chanced,  joining  the  grounds  of  her  maisonette,  lay  the  grounds  of  a 
cosy  bachelor-villa,  that  had  long  been  inhabited  by  an  old  English  bon-vivcur, 
who,  with  very  good  taste,  preferred  Auteuil,  and  all  to  which  Auteuil  lies  near, 
to  his  own  baronial  hall  down  in  the  dulness  of  Shropshire,  where  there  was 
not  a  decent  dinner-party  to  be  had  nearer  than  twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flew. 

The  bon-viveur  was  Sir  Arthur  Erroll,  and  the  villa  was,  naturally,  the  Paris 
residence  of  his  nephew,  who  had  been  summoned  when  a  fit  of  paralysis 
threatened  a  sure,  though  a  gradual,  death  for  the  baronet.  The  windows 
of  the  villa  looked  on  to  the  glades  of  lindens  and  the  aisles  of  roses,  which 
formed  the  choicest  portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  Bosquet  de  Diane;  and, 
sitting  in  Sir  Arthur's  sick  chamber,  Erroll  had  full  view  of  the  Decame- 
rone-like  groups  which  strolled  there  in  the  luminous  evenings,  and  had 
ever  before  him,  as  Lady  Vavasour  moved  in  the  moonlight  or  the  sunset 
radiance  through  the  arcades  of  her  orangeries,  or  down  the  length  of  her 
terraces,  a  living  picture  which  united  the  rich  glory  of  Giorgone  with  the  aerial 
grace  of  Greuze.  Perchance  this  constant,  yet  distant  view  of  her,  was  more 
dangerous  than  closer  neighborhood;  through  it,  perforce,  she  haunted  his 
solitude,  and  usurped  his  thoughts.  Of  necessity  detained  at  Auteuil,  he  could 
not  shut  away  what  rose  before  his  sight  almost  as  regularly  as  the  evening 
stars  themselves.  He  avoided  visiting  at  the  maisonette  as  much  as  he  could 
possibly  do;  invited  there,  to  have  constantly  refused  would  have  been  to  place 
himself  in  the  absurd  light  of  censor  morum  to  Strathmore,  and  fostered  rather 
than  disabused  the  jealous  error  into  which  Strathmore  had  fallen,  regarding 
the  motive  of  his  interference,  the  autumn  before  at  White  Ladies.  Still  he 
went  thither  very  rarely;  but  he  could  not  walk  through  the  Bois,  or  drive  down 
the  Versailles  road,  without  encountering  her  carriage  or  her  riding  parties; 
and,  when  he  sat  beside  the  open  casements  of  his  uncle's  chamber,  he  could 
not  refuse  his  admiration  to  the  brilliant  and  graceful  form  surrounded  with 
her  court,  which  came  ever  within  his  sight,  when  she  swept  slowly  along  the 
marble  terraces,  or  beneath  the  avenues  of  her  rose-gardens  in  the  starlit  sum- 
mer night.  He  ceased  to  wonder  at  Strathmore's  infatuated  passion — he 
ceased  to  marvel  that,  for  this  woman's  loveliness,  he  flung  away  fame,  time, 
ambition — everything  that  had  before  been  precious  to  him — like  dross; 
and,  almost  unconsciously  and  irresistibly,  Erroll  ceased  also  to  care  to 
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drive  over  to  dine  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  sup  in  the  Breda  Quartier, 
as  he  had  done  hitherto,  but  stayed  in  preference  to  sit  beside  the  window 
of  an  old  man's  sick  room,  with  some  opened  novel,  on  which  his  eyes  never 
glanced! 

Perhaps  Lady  Vavasour  perceived  how  markedly  her  own  invitations  were 
refused,  yet  how  surely  a  lorgnon  watched  her  from  the  balcony  of  Sir  Arthur's 
villa  that  was  visible  through  the  limes:  or  perhaps  she  divined  and  resented 
the  verdict  her  lover's  friend  gave  against  her  ?  "  Major  Erroil  is  very  rude. 
I  have  asked  him  to  dinner  three  times,  and  he  has  three  times  'deeply 
regretted,' etc.  etc. — Angelid,  refused!  I  have  shown  him  courtesy  for  your 
sake,  Cecil;  now  show  him  resentment  for  mine.  I  will  not  have  you  sworn 
friends  with  the  man;  he  does  not  like  ME!  "  said  her  ladyship,  laughingly,  one 
morning,  to  a  lover  with  whom  her  word  was  law,  and  who  thought,  as  two 
scenes  at  White  Ladies  arose  to  his  memory,  "  Perhaps  he  but  likes  you  too 
well!"  The  few  phrases  sufficed  to  sow  afresh  the  doubt  in  Strathmore's 
mind,  and  increased  the  coolness  that  had  come  betwixt  him  and  Erroil,  whom 
Marion  Vavasour  treated  with  an  absolute  indifference,  though  occasionally  she 
watched  him  with  something  of  that  curiosity  which  a  flattered,  spoiled,  and 
beautiful  woman  might  well  feel  for  the  only  one  who  had  ever  dared  to  show 
her  his  disapprobation,  and  been  proof  against  her  charm;  and  occasionally 
her  eyes  lighted  and  dwelt  on  the  rare  beauty  of  his  face  with  a  look  which 
meant — it  were  hard  to  say  what — perhaps  a  challenge. 

"  Major  Erroil,  pray  why  do  you  persistently  shun  us  ? "  she  asked  him 
suddenly,  forsaking  the  negligence  with  which  she  had  hitherto  habitually 
treated  him,  as  was  natural  from  a  proud  and  courted  beauty  to  a  man  who  had 
ventured  to  be  ungrateful  for  her  condescensions,  and  to  show  tacit  rebuke  of 
her  conduct,  without  the  prestige  of  a  high  rank  to  excuse  him  the  insolence. 
It  was  one  of  those  days  when  he  had  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  Bosquet 
de  Diane,  invited  too  publicly  as  he  encountered  them  in  the  Bois,  when  riding 
there  with  one  of  Louis  Philippe's  equerries,  to  be  able  to  refuse  without  draw- 
ing comment.  They  were  for  the  moment  almost  alone,  as  they  strolled 
through  the  gardens  after  dinner  under  the  arcades  of  roses,  while  the  starlight 
shone  down  on  her,  burnishing  her  hair  to  its  marvellous  lustre,  and  glancing 
off  the  Byzantine  jewels  above  her  brow,  while  the  shadow  of  the  night,  half 
veiling  her  beauty,  gave  it  a  dream-like  softness.  She  knew  so  well  when  it 
was  at  its  rarest  and  its  most  resistless  ! 

"  Shun  you  ? "  he  repeated:  "  Lady  Vavasour  can  surely  never  do  herself  so 
little  justice  as  to  deem  such  a  rudeness  to  her  possible  ?  "  Courtesy  demanded 
the  reply,  and  he  gave  it  only  coldly. 

"  I  deem  it  possible  because  it  is  the  fact,"  she  laughed,  carelessly:  "  Come, 
I  never  am  refused  or  kept  waiting,  why  do  you  do  it  ?  " 
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"  It  is  much  honor  to  me  that  you  should  even  remark  a  discourtesy,  if  I 
have  been  guilty  of  it,"  he  answered,  coldly  still.  He  condemned  and  abhorred 
the  nature  which  he  read  aright  in  her,  and  yet — his  voice  softened  despite 
himself  as  he  looked  down  upon  her. 

"  You  answer  by  an  equivoque  ?  For  shame  !  I  never  permit  evasions. 
Say  frankly,  Major  Erroll,  the  truth — that  you  dislike  me  ! " 

As  she  spoke  she  turned  her  eyes  full  on  him,  their  liquid  darkness  laugh- 
ing with  a  light  as  of  amusement  that  any  mortal  could  be  found  so  mad  as  to 
defy  her  power,  so  blind  as  to  resist  such  loveliness;  alight  that  flashed  on  him 
with  its  dazzling  regard,  challenging  him  to  treasure  hatred  if  he  could,  to 
preserve  defiance  if  he  dared,  to  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour  ! 

"  Come,"  she  repeated,  a  haughty  nonchalance  in  her  attitude  as  she  turned 
her  head  towards  him,  while  she  swept  through  the  fragrant  aisles  of  her  gardens, 
but  with  a  mocking,  amused  smile  about  her  lips — "  come  !  the  truth  now,  you 
dislike  me  ?  " 

"  Say  rather,  Lady  Vavasour,  that  I  dread  your  power,  and  that — since  you 
ask  for  frankness — I  perhaps  condemn  its  too  pitiless  exercise,  its  most  pitiful 
results  !  " 

They  were  rash  and  daring  words  to  the  pampered  beauty,  who  heard  the 
truth  as  rarely  as  a  sovereign  in  her  palace  !  They  were  spoken  on  the  impulse 
of  a  frank  nature  and  a  loyal  friendship,  as  Erroll's  clear  azure  eyes  turned  on 
her  steadily,  with  the  first  reproof  that  any  living  being  had  ever  dared  to  offer 
to  Marion  Vavasour.  From  that  moment  his  fate  was  sealed  with  her  ! 

The  glance  she  first  gave  him  was  one  of  grand  amazement,  of  haughty  in- 
dignation; then,  this  woman,  in  whom  was  combined  every  fairest  phase  of 
woman's  witcheries,  and  who  could  assume  at  her  will  any  lying  loveliness  she 
would,  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  blush  wavering  her  cheek,  and  her  lashes 
slightly  drooping  over  her  eyes  that  lost  their  malicious  laughter,  and  grew 
almost  sad. 

"  Then  you  are  unjust,  and  err  in  hasty  judgment,  a  common  error  of  your 
sex,"  she  said,  gently, almost  mournfully:  "Bah  !  you  might  as  well  condemn 
the  sun  that  shone  on  the  ^Egean,  because  the  blind  and  the  unwise  bowed 
down  to  it  as  God  !  You  are  prejudiced.  N'importe  !  when  you  know  me 
better  you  will  not  do  me  so  much  wrong." 

And  for  the  moment,  as  he  listened,  he  forgot  that  she  who  spoke  was  the 
arch-coquette  of  Europe,  was  the  avowed  mistress  of  Strathmore;  he  forgot  that 
those  words  on  her  lips  were  a  graceful  lie  without  meaning,  only  uttered  as  the 
actress  utters  the  words  of  the  role  she  assumes  for  the  hour.  They  stood 
alone  in  the  starlight,  about  them  the  heavy  perfume  of  the  roses  that  roofed 
the  trellised  aisle  and  strewed  the  path;  and  as  she  leant  slightly  towards  him 
in  the  shadow,  while  her  eyes  seemed  to  glisten,  and  her  rich  lips  to  part  with  a 
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sigh,  words  broke  from  him  unawares,  wrenched  out  against  his  will  by  this 
woman's  sorceress  charm: 

"  Let  us  know  you  as  we  may,  you  do  with  us  what  you  will  !  Lady  Vava- 
sour, for  God's  sake  take  heed— you  hold  a  fearful  power  in  your  hands  !  " 

His  tone  bore  more  meaning  than  his  speech,  which  was  rapid  and  broken, 
and  his  prayer,  in  its  very  warning,  only  bore  fresh  incense  to  her  triumphs. 
Her  eyes  dwelt  softly  on  him,  and  the  warm  hue  still  lingered  temptingly,  flat- 
teringly on  the  cheek  that  had  no  charm  so  perfect  as  its  blush.  And  then 
she  laughed  gaily  as  she  turned  away,  the  Byzantine  gems  gleaming  in  the 
star-rays:  "  Power  ?  Bah  !  over  an  hour's  rest,  a  moment's  pique,  an  evening's 
homage  !  C'est  grand'  chose  !  " 

With  this  careless,  coquettish  mockery  she  left  him  and  was  joined  by 
Strathmore  and  the  Due  de  Vosges;  and  Erroll,  turning  suddenly  away,  strode 
down  the  rose-walk  in  the  moonlight  at  a  swift,  uneven  pace,  not  to  return  to 
the  Bosquet  de  Diane  that  night.  Twelve  months  before,  he  had  sworn  in  that 
certain  remorse  which  comes  to  all  men  when  they  return  to  one  who  has  been 
faithful  to  them  in  absence,  with  a  reading  of  fidelity  which  they  have  never  fol- 
lowed, that  no  other  love  should  ever  supplant  or  efface  his  Wife,  sworn  it  in 
all  sincerity,  believing  that  he  should  guard  his  oath  sacred  and  unbroken.  She 
was  very  dear  to  him  still,  dear  as  our  purer  thoughts,  our  better  moments,  our 
most  holy  memories  are  dear  to  us;  he  loved  her  fondly,  truly,  deeply;  yet, 
the  holier  love  was  but  a  frail  shield  against  the  unholier,  which  swept  on  him 
with  a  sirocco's  strength,  hated  yet  insidious.  Mes  freres  !  did  ever  yet  the 
soft  silvery  wings  of  your  better  angel  so  wholly  enshroud  you,  that  they  made 
you  blind  to  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  bacchantes  that  beset  your  path,  and 
banned  from  your  sight  the  wreathing  arms  and  wooing  lips  that  lure  you  into 
error  ?  Never,  I  fear  me,  out  of  the  happy  fables  of  women's  credence,  and 
of  poet's  song. 

POWER  !  It  was  the  idol  of  Marion  Vavasour's  religion,  in  one  form;  as  in 
another,  ere  she  had  supplanted  it,  it  had  been  her  lover's.  She  warped  and 
used  it  pitilessly;  and  though  she  had  disowned  it,  never  exercised  it  more 
capriciously  and  mercilessly  than  over  Strathmore,  now  that  she  had  set  her 
foot  on  his  bent  neck,  and  bound  him  into  slavery.  No  toy  was  so  dear  to 
this  tyrant  as  the  imperious  and  unyielding  nature  she  had  bowed  like  a  reed 
in  her  hands  !  No  pastime  so  precious  to  her  as  to  show,  by  a  hundred  fresh 
ingenuities,  how  pliant  as  straw  to  her  bidding  was  the  steel  of  his  will  and  his 
pride  ! 

"  From  whom  is  that  letter,  Strathmore  ? "  she  asked  one  evening  in  the 
rose-gardens,  her  favorite  haunt,  where  she  sat  with  him,  the  Due  de  Vosges, 
and  an  English  Viscotmtess. 

The  letter  just  brought  him  was  from  a  British  minister  arrived  in  Paris  for 
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an  European  Congress,  and  he  passed  it  to  her;  his  will  had  sunk  so  absolutely 
into  hers,  that  he  neither  seemed  conscious  of  her  dominion  nor  his  own 
degradation  ! 

She  arched  her  delicate  brows  as  she  read : 

"  This  evening  ?  You  cannot  wait  on  him  this  evening.  We  play  '  Her- 
nani.'  " 

"  I  fear  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  going,  you  see  what  is  said,"  he 
answered  her:  "  The  Earl  would  take  no  excuse  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
import " 

"  He  must  take  it,  if  I  choose  you  to  send  him  one.  You  cannot  go,  Strath- 
more;  I  need  you  specially." 

"  But  indeed,  since  he  does  me  the  honor  to  desire  this  interview,  I  could 
not  refuse  without  marked  slight,  not  alone  to  himself,  but  almost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  home." 

Lady  Vavasour  made  a  moue  mutine.  She  knew  a  lovely  woman  is  never 
lovelier  than  when  she  will  not  hear  reason: 

"  The  Government  ?  What  is  that  to  me  ?  You  are  to  play  Hernani,  and 
that  is  of  far  more  consequence." 

"  But  I  assure  you "  began  Strathmore,  while  Lady  Mostyn  listened 

amusedly,  and  he  caught  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  French  Duke  that  he  bit- 
terly resented;  his  rivals  Strathmore  kept  utterly  at  a  distance.  She  had  him 
in  thraldom,  but  they  had  not. 

"  Well  ?  what  ?  I  cannot  have  my  theatricals  disarranged  to  pleasure  your 
Earl,  especially  as  he  is  a  person  I  most  particularly  dislike.  What  would  be 
the  consequence,  pray,  of  your  neglecting  his  summons  ? " 

"  I  have  said  it  would  be  little  less  than  an  insult  to  Allonby,  in  his  minis- 
terial capacity,  and " 

"Insult  him,  then  !  "  cried  her  ladyship,  with  charming  nonchalance:  "  And 
apres  ?  " 

Strathmore  stooped  toward  her,  and  lowered  his  voice  for  her  ear  alone. 

"  Apres  ?  Very  natural  offence  from  him  personally,  and  great  injury  to 
my  own  future  career,  from  neglecting  the  opportunity  he  affords  me." 

"  Galimatias  !  I  cannot  have  my  tragedy  spoiled  for  the  Ministry's  farce," 
she  answered  aloud,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders:  "  You  must  send  an 
excuse  to  the  Earl,  or — "  and  she  dropped  her  voice,  "  if  you  insult  me  with 
divided  allegiance,  Cecil,  I  shall  receive  none.  You  used  to  boast  Age  and 
Power  were  all  you  coveted.  You  may  go  back  to  your  old  loves  if  you  dis- 
obey me." 

Perhaps  it  was  that  she  felt  jealous  of  her  old  rival  Ambition;  perhaps  it 
was  merely  to  see  her  own  power  in  its  wanton  completeness;  but  her  eyes 
dwelt  on  him  with  the  glance  that,  from  her  to  him,  commanded  all  things. 
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"  Well ! "  she  asked,  impatiently,  "  do  you  obey  Lord  Allonby  or  me  ? 
Which  ?  I  never  share  a  sceptre." 

A  flush  passed  over  Strathmore's  face  almost  of  anger;  the  look  he  caught 
on  the  face  of  Vosges  reminded  him  for  once  of  how  completely  he— a  courtier, 
a  diplomatist,  a  man  of  the  world,  who  had  sneered  with  his  most  bitter  wit  at 
love  and  all  its  follies— had  become  the  slave  of  one  passion,  weak  as  water  in 
the  hands  of  one  woman  ! 

"  Well  ?  Which  ?  "  asked  Marion  Vavasour,  with  her  charming  petulance, 
and  by  the  light  in  her  eyes  he  knew  that  his  capricious,  imperious  tyrant 
would  perchance  resent  disobedience  in  this  trifle,  on  which  her  will  was  set, 
more  than  a  far  heavier  disloyalty.  And  so  great  was  his  idolatry,  that  even 
with  lookers-on  at  his  degradation,  he— who  held  his  will  as  bronze,  and  had 
boasted  self-dominion  as  omnipotent— let  her  rule  him  even  in  this  wanton 

caprice. 

He  bowed  his  assent  to  her: 

"  What  Lady  Vavasour  wishes  is  a  command." 

It  was  a  strange  oversight,  which,  for  a  mere  frivolous  tyranny,  made  Lady 
Vavasour  detain  him  that  night  at  the  Bosquet  de  Diane. 

An  hour  afterwards,  when  the  sun  had  sunk,  and  the  ladies  had  re-entered 
the  maisonette  to  dress  for  dinner,  Strathmore,  at  her  request,  remained  behind 
them,  and  took  his  way  to  the  stables  to  look  at  her  favorite  mare,  which  had 
been  lamed  in  exercising  that  morning,  and  which  she  would  not  leave  solely  to 
the  care  of  stud-grooms  and  farriers. 

It  was  dusk,  and  the  second  dressing-bell  had  rung,  when,  as  he  returned 
from  the  stables  through  the  thick  shrubberies  which  filled  that  part  of  the 
grounds,  he  stumbled  against  a  female  form,  which  crouched  upon  the  ground 
in  a  position  so  suspicious  of  some  thieving  design,  that  he  laid  his  hold  upon 
her  clothes,  and  bade  her  get  up  with  no  very  gentle  epithet.  The  woman 
shook  his  grasp  off  by  a  rapid  movement,  rose  with  a  spring  like  a  young  doe, 
and  stood  confronting  him,  without  any  sign  of  guilt  or  fear,  though  her  gypsy 
look  and  dusty  dress  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  her  errand  lay  towards 
any  costly  trifles  or  loose  jewels,  which  the  open  windows  and  vacated  rooms  of 
the  maisonette  might  let  her  make  away  with  undetected. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  words  he  spoke  to  her;  but  her  eyes  dwelt  on 
him  curiously  and  earnestly,  while  a  smile,  half  melancholy,  half  bitter,  played 
about  her  lips;  and  as  he  scanned  her  face  in  the  fading  light,  he  recognized  in 
its  dark  Murillo  beauty  the  Bohemian  woman  who  had  taken  his  gold  and 
prophesied  his  future,  under  the  Czeschen  limes.  The  prophecy  and  the 
prophetess  would  alike  have  been  long  forgotten,  but  for  the  one  who  had 
heard  and  seen  them  with  him. 

"  What  !  "  said  the  Zingara  in  the  Czeschen  patois,  her  mournful  and  mo- 
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notorious  tones  falling  dreamily  on  his  ear,  "  what !  the  love  is  born  already? — 
the  yellow  hair  has  drawn  you  in  its  net  so  soon  ?  Take  care  !  take  care  ! 
Your  kiss  is  not  the  first,  nor  will  it  be  the  last,  on  her  lips — 

"  Peace  to  your  jargon  ! "  broke  in  Strathmore,  imperatively,  catching 
enough  of  the  words  to  incense  him:  "What  are  you  doing  here,  an  idle 
vagrant  prowling  about  to  steal  ? " 

She  threw  herself  back  with  a  proud,  fierce  gesture,  the  blood  staining  her 
bronze  cheek,  and  a  sinister  light  flashing  in  her  eyes,  that  were  darkly  brilliant 
as  those  midnight  stars  from  which,  in  ancient  days,  her  ancient  race  had 
prophesied  to  kings  the  fate  of  empires;  by  which  now,  in  a  strange  travesty 
of  their  old  fame  and  faith,  they  babbled  to  peasant-girls  of  love-predictions: 
"  Steal !  "  she  muttered  in  the  Czeschen  dialect :  "  Steal — from  her  house  !  I 
would  not  drink  a  stoup  of  water  that  was  hers,  to  save  myself  from  dying." 

The  words  were  so  fiercely  spoken  that  Strathmore,  catching  them  imper- 
fectly, thought  he  must  have  mistaken  a  language  which,  though  known  to  him, 
was  unfamiliar,  and  laid  his  grasp  upon  her  afresh. 

"You  must  give  some  very  good  account  of  yourself,  or  I  shall  turn  you 
over  to  the  gendarmes.  You  are  in  private  grounds  at  nightfall,  and  are  here 
on  no  honest  errand." 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  half  proudly,  half  mournfully,  with  the  same 
gaze  with  which  she  had  studied  his  face  under  the  Bohemian  limes,  and  un- 
consciously his  hand  relaxed  its  hold  and  left  her  free.  The  regard,  while  it 
shamed  the  suspicion  which  accused  her  of  low  theft,  struck  him  with  the  same 
chill  as  when  her  vague  words  had  traced  out  his  future  in  Bohemia.  An  artist 
would  have  given  that  look  to  the  changeless  and  fathomless  eyes  of  the 
Eumenides. 

"  I  have  no  need  to  thieve,"  said  the  Bohemian,  quietly  and  proudly,  "  and 
my  errand  I  will  not  tell  you — now.  In  a  little  time,  when  you  hate  where  you 
still  love,  you  may  share  it — not  yet.  The  sin  is  fair  in  your  sight,  and  the 
kiss  is  sweet  on  your  lips  to-night;  when  the  sin  bears  its  curse,  and  the  kiss 
has  turned  to  gall,  come  to  me;  Redempta  will  show  you  your  vengeance." 

She  turned  swiftly,  and  had  passed  away  in  the  gloom  through  the  trees  be- 
fore he  could  arrest  her,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  of  involuntary  hesitancy 
which  he  made,  as  he  debated  with  himself  whether  this  woman  was  a  maniac, 
or  whether  again  he  might  not  have  misunderstood  the  Czeschen  dialect, 
rendered  doubly  unfamiliar  as  it  was  by  the  gypsy  patois  she  employed. 

His  eyes  vainly  sought  her  in  the  twilight.  She  was  out  of  sight;  and, 
disinclined  to  enter  on  the  chase  himself,  he  passed  into  the  house,  and  ap- 
prising some  of  the  servants  that  a  beggar-woman  was  loitering  suspiciously 
about  the  grounds,  bade  them  have  diligent  search  made  for  her.  His  order 
was  obeyed;  but  the  Bohemian  was  nowhere  discovered.  She  had  made  her 
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way  through  the  twilight  like  a  night-bird,  and  had    left   as  little  trace  of 
her  path. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE    BROODING    OF   THE    STORM. 

"  HERNANI  "  was  never  better  acted  at  the  Francais  than  it  was  in  the 
Marchioness's  private  theatre  that  sultry  midsummer  night.  So  many  people 
were  staying  at  the  Bosquet  de  Diane  that  no  other  audience  was  needed,  and 
save  one  of  the  Royal  Dukes  from  St.  Cloud,  Erroll  was  the  only  externe  guest. 
A  little  note  with  but  half  a  dozen  lines  in  it  had  been  sent  over  to  Sir  Arthur's 
villa,  signed  "  Marion,  Vavasour  and  Vaux."  That  very  morning  Erroll  had 
vowed  to  leave  Auteuil  as  soon  as  his  uncle's  death  or  recovery  released  him, 
and  while  forced  to  remain  there  to  go  no  more  to  the  maisonette  ;  but  1'hom- 
me  propose,  et  femme  dispose  !  The  few  lines  of  gracious  courtesy  and  rail- 
lery on  his  eremite  tastes  invited  him  that  evening,  and  broke  asunder  all  his 
freshly-forged  resolves! 

From  her  bijou  theatre,  of  which  Lady  Vavasour  was  singularly  fond,  actors 
and  audience  met  again  in  the  supper-room,  decorated  a  la  Louis  Quinze, 
where  she  loved  to  revive  the  petits  soupers  that  came  in  with  the  Regency  and 
went  out  with  the  Revolution.  These  suppers  were  a  peculiar  charm  of  the 
Bosquet  de  Diane,  and  to-night  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  them  followed  on 
"  Hernani,"  at  which  the  sparkle  of  the  wit  might  fairly  have  vied  with  the 
mots  of  Claudine  de  Tencin,  Piron,  or  Rivarol;  at  which  the  Due  de  Vosges, 
regarding  his  hostess,  began  to  ponder  that  the  advice  of  Arthus  de  Bellus 
might  after  all  be  the  best,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  shoot  a  lover  whom 
there  seemed  no  chance  of  supplanting;  and  at  which  Erroll's  mots  were  so 
sparkling  and  his  spirits  so  high,  that  some  of  the  men  there  wondered  to 
themselves  if  he  were  bent  on  eclipsing  Strathmore. 

The  supper  lasted  long,  every  one  loth  to  leave  a  table  at  which  he  was  so 
well  amused,  and  with  the  introduction  of  those  perfumed  cigarettes  which 
Lady  Vavasour  permitted  to  be  smoked  in  her  presence,  and  which  scented  the 
air  with  a  delicate  Oriental  odor,  fresh  jeux  de  mots  seemed  introduced,  and  it 
was  very  late  when  the  Bourbon  Prince  took  his  departure.  Son  Altesse  Royal 
was  always  cordially  gracious  and  en  bon  camerade  with  Strathmore,  whom  he 
detained  now  at  the  door  of  his  carriage,  saying  some  last  words  relative  to  the 
Sartory  Stakes,  for  which  their  horses  were  respectively  entered;  and  when  he 
rolled  away,  Strathmore  stood  outside  the  house  a  few  moments,  while  Lord 
Vavasour  left  the  entrance-hall  after  accompanying  the  Due  to  his  carriage. 
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The  air  was  pleasant,  for  the  night  was  very  sultry  and  oppressive,  as  with  the 
near  approach  of  a  tempest;  it  reminded  him  of  the  one,  now  near  twelve 
months  past,  when  the  first  words  of  love  had  passed  his  lips  to  Marion  Vava- 
sour, and  he  had  thrust  into  his  breast  the  crimson  leaves  that  had  been  pressed 
against  her  lips;  it  was  she  only  of  whom  he  thought  now  as  he  paced  up  and 
down,  while  the  dawn  broke  above  the  woods  to  the  east.  His  passion  had 
this  characteristic  of  a  worthier  love — that  its  success  had  not  weakened,  but 
tenfold  strengthened  it,  and  her  memory  alone  filled  his  thoughts  now  in  the 
hot,  hushed  stillness.  She  was  his  !  and  he  would  have  driven  out  of  his  path 
the  boldest  that  had  dared  to  seek  her  love,  he  would  have  revenged  with  death 
the  fairest  rivalry  that  had  dared  to  usurp  his  place  ! 

Some  twenty  minutes  might  have  gone  by  when,  as  he  turned  to  re-enter 
the  maisonette  by  one  of  the  French  windows  which  stood  open  to  the  piazza, 
the  figure  of  a  man  came  between  him  and  the  moonlight,  he  did  not  see 
whether  from  the  villa  or  the  grounds,  though  a  moment  after  he  recognized 
Erroll.  They  met  as  the  one  left,  and  the  other  turned  to  enter,  the  house,  met 
for  the  first  time  alone  since  the  day  at  White  Ladies,  when  words  about  a 
woman,  rash  on  the  one  side,  bitter  on  the  other,  had  laid  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  their  friendship.  In  a  clearer  light,  or  when  his  own  thoughts  had  been 
less  pre-occupied,  Strathmore  must  have  noticed  the  change  that  had  come 
over  Erroll  in  the  short  half  hour  that  had  gone  by  from  the  time  of  the  Due's 
departure,  when  he  had  been  laughing  and  talking  at  the  supper  table  with  all 
his  usual  gaiety,  and  even  more  than  his  usual  wit.  Then,  his  mots  had 
sparkled  through  the  conversation,  dropped  out  in  his  soft,  lazy  voice,  and  his 
laugh  had  rung  as  often  and  as  clearly  as  a  young  girl's — now,  his  face  was  hag- 
gared  and  lined,  and  as  he  pulled  the  Glengarry  over  his  eyes  his  hand  shook 
slightly,  like  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  deeply,  which  was 
scarcely  the  case  with  him  since  he  had  never  left  the  society  of  titled 
women. 

Strathmore,  however,  did  not  observe  this;  it  was  very  dark  just  then,  as 
the  clouds  swept  over  the  moon,  and  the  lights  from  Lady  Vavasour's  villa, 
which  was  streaming  full  in  his  own  eyes,  dazzled  them,  while  Erroll  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  blaze. 

"  I  thought  you  had  left  us,  Bertie.  Have  a  cigar  ? "  he  began,  holding 
out  his  own  case:  "  What  a  hot  night,  isn't  it  ?  There's  a  storm  brewing.  We 
shall  have  it  down  in  half  an  hour." 

"  It  looks  dark,"  said  Erroll,  briefly,  as  he  struck  a  fusee. 

"  Mild  word!  How  sweet  those  limes  smell,  rather  oppressive,  though.  I 
will  walk  across  the  grounds  with  you  to  Sir  Arthur's;  how  is  he  to-day  ? " 

"  Not  much  better." 

"  Well,  really  that  tyrannous  old   gentleman  has  lived  quite  long  enough," 
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laughed  Strathmore,  as  he  moved  down  the  terrace  steps:  "  I  want  you  to  have 
that  Hurstwood  property,  the  timber  is  magnificent.  What  do  you  think  of 
Milly  Mostyn  ? — lovely  figure,  hasn't  she  ?  Only,  unluckily,  some  wicked 
fellows  do  say  it  is  sadly  fictitious,  and  disappears  when  her  maid  disrobes 
her." 

"  We're  often  tricked  in  that  way,"  laughed  Erroll.  But  the  laugh  was 
forced,  and  he  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  eyes  as  they  walked  on  under  the 
limes  and  across  the  lawn  of  Marion  Vavasour's  rose-gardens,  Strathmore  talk- 
ing to  a  spaniel  of  hers,  that  had  run  after  and  leapt  upon  him — a  beautiful 
creature  with  a  collar  of  silver  bells.  Erroll  glanced  at  the  spaniel  as  they 
strolled  on  in  silence  farther,  and  a  bitter,  haggard  smile  came  on  his  face: 
"She  caresses  you  to-night — she  will  caress  me  to-morrow — and  a  German 
Prince  or  a  French  Due  the  next  day  !  " 

Strathmore  laughed  slightly;  his  laugh  had  a  peculiar  intonation;  it  was  not 
often  that  it  warmed,  but  rather  chilled: 

"  Poor  Bonbon  !  How  severe  you  are  on  her.  What  has  she  done  to 
deserve  such  philippics  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  She  merely  made  me  think  that  she  strangely  resembles — her 
mistress  !  " 

"  Her  mistress  !  "  repeated  Strathmore.  He  hated  to  hear  the  name  of 
Marion  Vavasour  spoken  by  any:  "  Your  remark  is  open  to  an  odd  construction, 
Erroll;  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  " 

Erroll  swung  round  and  paused  where  they  now  stood,  under  the  limes  in 
the  midst  of  Lady  Vavasour's  gardens,  nothing  near  them  but  the  night-birds, 
which  swept  with  a  swift  rush  through  the  foliage,  fleeing  to  refuge  before  the 
storm— nothing  watching  them  but  the  quick  lustrous  eyes  of  the  dog,  that 
glanced  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Strathmore  !  do  you  believe  now  in  the  love  of  that  woman  as  you  did 
twelve  months  ago  !  " 

"  To  the  full."  The  answer  was  mild  as  yet,  but  Strathmore's  eyes  were 
beginning  to  glitter  coldly  and  angrily.  '  Of  all  things,  he  hated  his  personal 
feelings  to  be  probed,  his  personal  matters  touched. 

"  What !  "  broke  in  Erroll;  his  manner  was  utterly  changed  from  its  usual 
soft  and  lazy  nonchalance,  and  his, words  were  spoken  by  hoarse,  abrupt  efforts: 
"What !  you  are  as  mad  about  her,  then,  as  you  were  a  year  ago  !  You  never 

see — you  never  think " 

Strathmore  laughed  a  little  again,  more  chilly  than  before: 
"  My  dear  Erroll !  a  year  before  you  were  so  good  as  to  intrude  your  coun- 
s  on  me— pray  don't  be  at  the  trouble  to  repeat  them.     I  bore  rather  ill  with 
your  interference  then,  I  may  do  so  still  worse  now." 

"Bear  with  it  as  you  will !  but  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  that,  arch- 
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coquette  as   Marion  Vavasour  is,  you   are  mad,  blind,  infatuated   enough  to 

believe  she  will  forever " 

."'Forever'  is  a  word  for  fools,"  interrupted  Strathmore,  with  his  chilliest 
smile:  "even  forbearance  will  not  last '  forever '  if  it  be  tried  too  far,  as  you 
take  a  fancy  to  try  it  to-night  !  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  let  our  friendship  be  broken  for  her  !  "  muttered 
Erroll,  with  so  strange  a  vehemence  and  pain  that  the  spaniel  Bonbon,  jumped 
upon  him  whining  plaintively:  "  It  will  stay  by  us  when  all  the  women's  love  on 
earth  has  rotted  out  of  our  hands — do  not  let  her  destroy  it  !  " 

"Faugh!"  said  Strathmore,  with  contemptuous  impatience:  "If  we  had 
not  left  the  ladies'  presence  at  supper,  I  should  say  our  good  host  the  Marquis's 
wine  had  got  in  your  head,  mon  cher  !  The  duration  or  rupture  of  our  entente 
cordiale  lies  in  your  own  choice;  all  I  beg  of  you  is,  cease  to  meddle  with  my 
private  matters.  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  remind  you,  that  you  are  neither 
my  keeper  nor  my  father-confessor  !  " 

Strathmore's  words  were  light,  sneering  and  cold;  such,  flung  at  a  man  in 
a  moment  of  high  excitement,  keen  suffering,  and  strong  feeling,  are  like  ice- 
water  flung  on  flames;  they  came  so  now  to  Erroll,  and  on  the  spur  he  said, 
what  might  never  have  passed  his  lips: 

"You  must  be  a  madman  or  a  fool,  Strathmore  !  "  he  broke  in  hotly  and 
quickly:  "I  do  not  want  to  be  your  confessor,  to  see  that  you  are  fettered 
hand  and  foot.  It  is  no  secret  now,  you  never  attempt  to  keep  it  so.  You  are 
the  slave  of  her  idlest  caprice,  you  are  utterly  chained  and  infatuated  by  her — 
all  the  world  sees  it.  It  is  a  thing  publicly  and  plainly  known  enough.  Men 
jest  and  jeer  over  it  !  " 

"  Because  they  envy  it — as  perhaps  you  do  ?  " 

"  They  ridicule  you  behind  your  back,"  went  on  Erroll,  hurriedly,  not 
noticing  (or  evading)  the  sneer,  which  was  all  the  more  cutting  for  its  tran- 
quillity: "I  tell  you  what  they — sneaks  and  c  wards  ! — only  say  out  of  your 
hearing.  You  have  no  will  of  your  own  with  her — she  rules  you  as  she  pleases. 
Great  Heavens  !  can  you  make  such  a  byword  of  your  name,  such  a  wreck  of 
your  ambition,  for  the  sheer  sake  of  this  wanton  adulteress  !  " 

"  Silence  !  " 

The  words  hissed  out  on  the  air  like  the  ring  of  a  bullet.  The  black,  silent 
wrath  of  his  vengeful  race  glared  in  Strathmore's  eyes  till  they  gleamed  like 
steel,  and  he  turned  away  with  a  smile  that  had  darker  meaning  in  it  than  the 
hottest  fury  or  menace  that  could  have  shaped  itself  into  oaths  or  words. 

"  I  should  shoot  any  one  else  dead  for  that  to-morrow  morning  !  I  do  not 
need  to  say  our  acquaintanceship  ceases  from  to-night?  Bonbon,  ma  belle  ^ 
aliens  nous  en  !  Voila  la  pluie  qui  tombe." 

He  moved  away  with  a  low  and  punctilious  bow  of  contemptuous  courtesy; 
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lips  twitched  under  his  moustaches: 

"  Sto  i  '  we  shall  not  part  like  that  !  " 

They  stL  face-to-face  in  the  middle  of  Marion  Vavasour's  paradise  of 
flow  in  whTthe  first  storm-drops  fell  among  the  leaves  above  head  slowly 
o™ne  and  the  garish  light  of  the  moon,  which  looked  duskily  red  against 
the  clouds,  strayed  in  streaks  across  the  darkness. 

«  Wait  a  moment  !  "  Erroll's  voice  was  thick  as  he  spoke,  and  shook  slightly: 
»  I  risked  death  for  you  once,  I  would  do  it  again  to-night.  We  have  lived, 
and  shared,  and  thought  together,  as  though  the  same  mother  had  borne  us. 
We  have  not  prated  about  it  like  boys,  but  we  have  held  each  other  closer 
than  men  of  the  same  blood  do.  We  never  had  an  evil  word  between  us 
till  the  wrought  them.  Strathmore  !  is  all  that  to  be  swept  away  in  a  single 

night  ?  "  . 

The  words  were  more  eloquent  by  feeling  than  they  were  by  rhetoric;  tl 
would  have  softened  most  men—  Strathmore  they  did  not  even  touch.  He  stood 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  while  his  face  wore  its 
darkest  deadliest  sneer.  When  his  will  was  crossed,  his  wrath  was  roused,  or 
his  pride  touched,  the  man  was  bronze;  words  could  not  scathe,  pity  could  not 
stir,  memory  could  not  soften  him.  Once  his  glance  grew  a  little  gentler,  it 
was  at  Erroll's  first  words;  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  the  merciless  sneer 
set  on  his  lips  again. 

"  You  are  admirably  theatrical  !  but  we  are  not  playing  '  Hernani  '  now, 
and  I  should  prefer  that  we  used  the  language  of  gentlemen.  It  is  sad  waste 
of  stage-talent,  and  I  should  like  fewer  phrases  and  more  rational  ones  !  Lady 
Vavasour  can  in  no  way  be  charged  with  having  caused  the  '  evil  words  '  you 
speak  of;  you  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for  them  by  your  madman's  conduct, 
and  by  your  very  marked  insolence  to  me.  Be  so  good  as  to  oblige  me  by 
letting  me  pass  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  swore  Erroll  between  his  teeth;  a  hot  flush  had  come  on  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  were  excited;  Strathmore's  words  cut  him  to  the  quick,  less 
for  their  insult,  than  their  chill  and  sneering  heartlessness:  "You  insult  me 
for  her  sake—  you  turn  against  me  because  I  tell  you  frankly  what  all  your 
friends  and  enemies  say  with  one  voice  behind  your  back  —  because  I  seek  to 
warn  you  against  your  insane  belief,  your  wretched  slavery,  with  a  wanton 
coquette,  a  titled  harlot  ?  What  if  I  told  you  she  were  faithless  to  you  ?  " 

For  an  instant  the  words  struck  Strathmore  like  a  shot,  and  he  made  one 
fierce  swift  panther-like  movement  as  though  to  spring  upon  and  rend  limb 
from  limb,  the  man  that  dared  to  whisper  this  thing  to  him;  then  he  restrained 
himself,  and  laughed,  a  low,  cold,  imperious  laugh  of  contempt  and  of  power; 
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he  took  the  cigarette  leisurely  from  his  lips,  and  his  eyes,  that  glittered  like  a 
furious  hawk's,  fastened  on  Erroll  with  deadly  significance. 

"  What  !  "  he  said  slowly,  and  gently  winding  a  loosened  leaf  round  the 
cigarette:  "  What  ?  Why  you  would  give  me  your  life  for  the  lie,  c'est  tout !  " 

"  But  if  I  could  prove  to  you  that  it  were  true  ? " 

"  Prove  it,  then  !  You  have  dared  to  hint  it,  dare  to  make  it  good  ?  "  hissed 
Strathmore  through  his  teeth,  where  he  leaned  forward  as  a  boar-hound  strains 
to  leap  upon  his  foes,  while  the  leash  holds  him  back  from  the  death-grip. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Erroll's  face,  staining  it  crimson,  his  head  sank  like  a 
man  suddenly  and  sorely  stricken;  he  stood  motionless  in  the  still  and  sultry 
night. 

"Prove  it,  if  you  are  not  the  greatest  dastard  upon  earth;  "  hissed  Strath- 
more,  his  voice  vibrating  with  the  suppressed  passion  which  was  worse  in 
men  of  his  blood  than  the  darkest  wrath  of  a  more  open  and  quicker-spent 
anger:  "  Prove  it,  I  say,  if  it  is  not  the  vilest  lie  that  jealousy  ever  spawned  !  " 

"  My  God  !  it  is  the  truth  I  spare  you  !  "  The  words  wrung  out  from  him, 
died  on  his  lips  too  low  to  be  overheard,  as  he  forced  them  back  to  silence,  by 
the  might  of  a  generous  self-sacrifice  which  wrestled  in  conflict  with  a  fiery 
temptation.  He  stood  silent,  stood  to  be  branded  as  a  liar  !  No  other  man 
would  have  uttered  that  word  to  Bertie  Erroll,  and  lived  when  the  dawn  rose. 

Strathmore  looked  at  him,  in  the  uncertain  shimmer  of  the  moon  that 
streamed  fitfully  between  them  through  the  boughs;  and  he  laughed,  taunt- 
ingly, scornfully,  imperiously,  while  a  cold  exultant  light  glittered  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  fiendish  sneer  sat  on  his  lips: 

"  You  dare  not  ?  I  thought  so.  Fie,  sir,  for  shame  !  So  this  is  coward- 
ice as  well  as  falsehood  ?  You  play  in  a  new  rdle  !  " 

The  words  cut  through  the  air  like  the  swift  whirr  of  the  sabre,  and  Erroll 
— stood  silent  still.  The  veins  swelled  to  cords  on  his  temples;  the  blood  left 
his  face  till  it  looked  white  and  drawn  like  a  corpse;  he  struggled  with  a  hor- 
rible temptation.  A  word  uttered,  a  word  held  back — in  this  lay  the  whole  gist 
of  a  great  self-sacrifice,  and  of  a  great  revenge;  in  this  lay  the  whole  powers  of 
his  choice.  With  a  word  he  could  strike  down  the  man  who  stood  there  in  the 
yellow  weird  light,  scorning  and  taunting  and  thrusting  liar  and  coward  in  his 
teeth.  With  a  word  he  could  cast  out  of  the  paradise  where  he  had  lain  so 
long  the  man  he  envied  every  one  of  its  sweet  hours,  every  one  of  its  honeyed 
draughts;  with  a  word  he  could  turn  his  exultant  idolatry  to  loathing  hate,  to 
bitter  shame.  With  a  word  !  And  that  word  he  was  gibed  and  dared  to  utter  ! 
It  was  a  deadly  struggle,  but  the  past,  with  all  its  boyish  memories,  was  closer 
knit  about  his  heart,  than  about  him  whose  laugh  was  grating  on  his  ear,  and 
whose  insults  were  falling  on  his  brain  like  drops  of  fire.  His  head  drooped, 
his  lips  moved  faintly,  and  he  muttered  like  a  man  in  his  extremity: 
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"  God  give  me  strength  to  keep  silent!  " 

The  words  were  very  low,  and  were  unheard  as  the  night-birds  cleft  the  air 
with  a  rushing  sound,  and  the  winds  rising  swept  up  with  a  moan  through  the 
trees,  the  moan  of  the  storm  afar  off. 

A  moment  more  and  he  lifted  his  head  with  a  gesture  of  placid  grace;  he 
chose  to  endure  insult,  aspersion,  wrong,  rather  than  do  that  he  had  in  his 
power  to  do  now— lay  the  burden  on  the  shoulders,  and  turn  the  steel  back  into 
the  breast  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  brother  in  all  save  the  ties  of  blood: 

"Since  you  deem  it  a  falsehood,  hold  it  one;  watch  your  own  treasure.  7 
can  afford  to  be  called  a  coward.  But,  Strathmore,  if  we  must  part,  let  it  be 

in  peace! " 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  the  moonlight  fell  full  upon  his  face, 
with  its  frank  and  fearless  beauty,  while  his  eyes  were  filled  with  the  wistful, 
forgiving,  lingering  gaze  of  a  woman.  The  look,  the  words,  the  actions  should 
have  unlocked  a  flood  of  golden  memories  and  thoughts  of  youth,  and  should 
have  swept  away,  as  the  light  of  morning  sweeps  away  an  evil  dream,  all  the 
dark  and  brutal  passions  which  a  few  seconds  had  brought  to  birth.  But  in  the 
tangled  web  of  Strathmore's  nature  ran  one  hell-woven  thread;  in  anger  he  was 
pitiless,  in  revenge  relentless.  With  a  sneer  on  his  lips  he  signed  away  the 
hand  held  out  to  him: 

" You  might  know  me  better;  I  never  forgive!"  With  these  brief  words 
he  turned  and  passed  across  the  sward,  followed  by  the  spaniel.  Once,  when 
he  had  reached  the  marble  piazza,  he  turned  and  glanced  at  the  night.  Erroll 
was  out  of  sight;  there  was  only  the  heavy  darkness  that  hung  like  a  pall  above 
the  earth,  and  the  angry  moon  gleaming  blood-red  where  she  glared  through 
the  mist.  The  roar  of  the  winds  was  rising  louder,  and  from  afar  the  thunder 
broke,  subdued  and  sullen.  The  storm  was  near  at  hand! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    ASHES    IN   THE   LAMP. 

THERE  was  no  moment  when  Lady  Vavasour  was  so  resistless  as  en  neg- 
ligee in  her  own  dressing-room.  With  half  the  pearls  and  diamonds  of  her 
regalia  glittering  on  her  in  the  presence-chamber  of  St.  James's  or  the  Tuileries, 
though  perhaps  more  dazzling,  she  was  less  dangerous  than  reclining  among 
her  cushions  like  the  Odalisque  of  a  harem,  with  the  light  softly  shaded  and  the 
air  scented  with  attar  of  roses,  with  her  shower  of  hair  unloosed,  and  the  folds 
of  some  texture,  white  as  snow  or  delicate  in  coloring  as  the  blush  on  the  opal, 
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half  enshrouding,  half  unveiling  her,  as  the  sea-foam  the  goddess.  She  was  so 
lovely,  then,  at  midnight  or  morning  !  and  it  was  a  privacy  wherein  so  few  saw 
her,  while  of  even  those  few  each  believed  himself  the  only  one  ! 

Strathmore  looked  at  her  where  she  lay,  with  her  feet  softly  sheathed  in 
pearl-broidered  slippers,  and  a  slight  smile  of  amused  reverie  just  parting  her  lips. 
He  adored  her  beauty  now  as  madly  as  at  first,  and  his  eyes  dwelt  on  it  unsated, 
indeed,  with  a  fiercer  and  fonder  delight,  because  it  had  been  long  his  own.  It 
was  the  morning  after  ffernani,  and  he  thought  of  the  hint  that  had  been 
thrown  out  to  him  the  night  before,  with  disdainful  ridicule  and  bitter  scorn  of 
the  man  who  had  employed  such  methods  to  implant  the  lie  he  had  not  even 
dared  repeat.  Long  ago  at  White  Ladies  he  had  suspected  where  the  root  of 
Erroll's  bitterness  upon  her  lay;  in  the  last  few  weeks  at  Auteuil  his  suspicion 
had  strengthened  into  certainty,  and  this  morning,  as  he  felt  her  hand  wander 
over  his  brow  when  he  lay  at  her  feet,  he  repented  that  he  had  allowed  the 
memory  of  any  friendship  to  stay  him,  and  that  he  had  not  washed  out  with 
fitter  punishment  the  coward  envy  that  had  sought  to  revenge  itself  on  him  by 
the  suggestion  of  a  hideous  suspicion.  Truly  all  better  things  are  swept  away 
betwixt  men,  when  once  the  face  of  a  woman  has  come  between  them  ! 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  caro  ?  "  she  asked  him,  softly  touching  his  hair. 

In  her  husband's  house  they  were  as  secure  from  intrusion  as  though  they 
had  been  alone  in  Naxos  or  Cyprus.  Celeste  was  always  without  en  sentinelle 
on  such  occcasions,  and  even  that  precaution  was  needless. 

"  I  was  thinking — how  many  would  make  you  faithless  to  me  if  they  could." 

"  What  a  wide  field  for  speculation — there  are  hundreds!  Well,  if  they  suc- 
ceeded, I  should  not  expect  you  to  complain." 

"  Hush!     Do  not  jest  about  that." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  laughed:  "  Love  wisely  taken  is  a  jest,  you  know.  You 
would  have  no  right  to  complain,  Cecil.  One  may  be  queen  of  all  the  world, 
but  not  sovereign  of  oneself;  and  our  hearts  are  like  Ben  Jonson's  '  blow- 
balls,' now  here,  now  there,  wherever  the  winds  of  chance  and  caprice  like  to 
float  them.  Indeed,  I  should  expect  you  to  take  your  conge  with  the  most 
tranquil  grace.  Come!  what  would  you  do  if  I  said  I  loved  you  no  longer?" 

The  question  was  asked  with  that  mocking  malice  which  was  part  and 
parcel  of  her  nature;  this  delicate,  youthful  creature  loved  to  torture!  His 
passionate  eyes  looked  up  into  hers  with  the  jealous  love  of  Othello: 

"  Do!     God  knows!     Take  your  life  or  my  own — or  both!  " 

The  answer  was  not  wholly  a  jest,  too  deep  a  meaning  lay  in  the  look  he 
fastened  on  her  and  the  unconscious  vibration  of  his  voice;  and,  for  once,  she 
felt  a  vague  terror  at  the  force  of  the  love  she  had  delighted  to  excite  and 
feed,  till  it  lost  all  reason  in  its  madness;  for  once  she  felt  that  she  had  roused 
what  she  could  not  so  easily  allay,  and  that  the  weakness  she  triumphed  and 
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lot) 


one  day  menace  her,  when  no 


Lucifer  Son  of  Morning,  how  art  thou  fallen! 

"But  my  fall  has  opened  heaven  to  me,  not  exiled  me  from  it,"  smiled 
Strathmore  as  he  lay  at  her  feet:  "Why  do  you  wonder  at  my  answer  ?^  Love 
has  turned  to  crime  in  its  agony  more  than  once  since  the  world  began. 

"  Perhaps—  but  not  in  our  world  -  " 

"Where  passion  enters  all  worlds  have  the  same  law  !  You  have  made  me 
learn  the  same  madness  as  an  Israelite  learnt  from  Mariamne  a  thousand 
years  ago,  as  twice  a  thousand  a  Spartan  learnt  from  Cleomce." 

«  Who  both  taught  it  to  be  slain  by  it  !  What  an  ominous  souvenir  !  You 
would  not  slay  me,  Cecil  ?  "  And  the  loosened  tresses  swept  against  his  brow, 
and  her  eyes  looked  laughingly  yet  lovingly  into  his. 

"  Almost  I  could,  rather  than  other  eyes  should  feast  on  you.  Ah,  Marion  ! 
when  men  love  as  I  love,  they  loathe  the  very  daylight  to  look  on  what  they 

idolize." 

"Tu  esfffue,"  she  interrupted  him,  but  the  words  were  spoken  so  softly  that 
they  were  themselves  a  caress  :  "  It  is  a  madness,  Cecil  !  But  why,  I  wonder, 
are  men  who  love  us  as  you  do,  imperiously,  avariciously,  jealously,  and  would 
hate  us  as  pitilessly,  always  most  dear  to  women  ?  Why  ?  It  is  very  b$te" 

"  Why?  Because  you  know  no  love,  worth  the  name,  ever  yet  bore  the  shadow 
of  a  share  in  what  it  loved;  because  you  delight  to  feel  yourselves  the  mistresses 
of  a  man's  life,  and  taste  your  power  to  give  him  misery  or  rapture,  to  yield  him 
a  god's  delight,  or  cast  him  out  to  worse  torture  than  the  cursed  !  To  learn 
how  men  can  love,  women  must  be  loved  as  I  love  you." 

"  Ah,  my  cold,  proud  Strathmore,  what  lava  flames  lay  beneath  the  ice  !  " 
she  murmured,  while  the  smile  still  hovered  on  her  lips:  "You  did  not  know 
your  own  nature  till  I  loved  you  !  " 

As  she  stooped  towards  him,  her  caress  lingering  on  his  brow,  the  forward 
movement  dislodged  a  note  which  lay  among  the  laces,  silks,  and  Eastern  stuffs 
piled  on  her  luxurious  couch,  so  that  it  fell,  with  its  superscription  upward,  upon 
Strathmore's  arm.  He  took  it  up  to  throw  it  towards  a  table  which  stood  near, 
attaching  no  import  to  it,  but  Lady  Vavasour  with  a  quick  movement  interposed 
her  hand,  and  as  he  gave  it  to  her  he  caught  sight  of  the  handwriting.  Coupled 
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with  the  memories  of  the  night  that  was  just  passed,  it  struck  on  Strathmore 
with  a  keener  suspicion. 

"  You  correspond  with  Erroll  ? "  he  said,  quickly,  keeping  the  note  in  his 
hand. 

"  I  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  he  answers  me,"  she  said,  carelessly,  with  a 
little  half-suppressed  yawn:  "and  I  do  it  pretty  often  since  he  is  so  adored 
a  friend  of  yours." 

"  Is  this  a  dinner  acceptation  ?  " 

"  No,  a  refusal,  I  fancy;  Milly  Mostyn  said  something  about  his  going  back 
to  England." 

She  had  moved  her  hand  again  as  if  to  receive  the  note,  but  had  checked 
herself,  and  lay  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arm,  with  negligent  grace,  and  her 
lashes  drooping  languidly.  Nothing  could  be  more  easily  indifferent  than  her 
manner,  but  as  his  eyes  fastened  on  her  a  faint  color  deepened  the  sea-shell 
bloom  on  her  cheeks,  and  Strathmore  noticed  it  with  the  swift  Moor-like 
jealousy  that  always  runs  in  leash  with  such  a  love  as  his.  On  his  impulse  he 
would  have  wrenched  the  envelope  open;  honor  and  courtesy  compelled  him 
to  restrain  himself,  but  he  did  not  give  up  the  note. 

"  Will   you  permit  me  to  read  this  ?     I  have  my  reasons,"  he  asked  her. 
He  believed  she  might  resent,  but  could  not  refuse  him. 
"No!" 

The  single  prohibition  was  uttered  with  disdainful  nonchalance  and 
haughty  sovereignty;  the  superb  and  graceful  indignation  of  a  proud  woman 
subjected  to  a  doubt  that  is  insult. 

"  No  ?  Why  not  ?  You  claim  your  right  to  my  confidence,  I  claim  my 
title  to  yours." 

She  raised  herself  upon  her  arm  from  her  cushions,  with  questioning 
wonder  in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  scorn  upon  her  lips — she,  Marion  Vavasour, 
to  be  arraigned  in  judgment  by  a  lover  who  was  as  wax  in  her  hands,  and 
whom  she  could  have  bent  to  any  sin,  or  any  folly,  at  her  word  !  She  to  be 
doubted,  questioned,  opposed! 

"  Confidence  !  "  she  re-echoed,  with  a  scornful  curl  on  her  lovely  lips,  and 
an  angry  light  in  her  eyes,  very  new  to  them,  for  Marion  Vavasour  was  by 
nature  of  a  sunny,  insouciant  temper,  rarely  troubled  by  irritation  or  bitterness: 
"  What  confidence  can  be  needed  in  such  a  trifle  ?  You  have  lost  your  senses, 
Cecil,  I  think.  Certainly,  since  you  presume  to  disbelieve  my  word,  I  shall  not 
allow  you  to  insult  me  by  verifying  it." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  have  lost  my  senses,  but  you  your  memory,  Marion,"  said 
Strathmore,  the  black  jealousy  in  him  leaping  into  sudden  life:  "Discourteous 
or  not,  I  must  doubt  either  your  word  or  your  recollection.  This  is  a  strangely 
lengthy  'dinner  refusal.'  " 
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The  letter  which  had  fallen  from  its  envelope,  was  of  four  pages  closely 
covered  with  many  lines.  For  an  instant  her  color  deepened  and  then  died 
out  leaving  her  cheek  pale,  her  eyes  sank  beneath  his,  and  her  fluent  tongue 
was'  silent  Strathmore  rose  to  his  feet,  grasping  the  letter  in  his  hand,  a  hideous 
suspicion  coiling  round  him,  and  the  jealous  love  in  him  working  up  in  silence: 

«  Since  you  must  be  in  error  as  regards  its  meaning,  Lady  Vavasour,  do  you 
nmv  permit  me  to  read  this  mere  '  dinner  refusal  ? ' ' 

"No  !" 

And  as  the  single  word  was  launched  from  her  lips  in  haughty  denial,  with 
the  swift  movement  peculiar  to  her,  she  raised  herself  from  her  pile  of  cushions, 
caught  the  note  in  her  hand,  twisting  it  by  rapid  action  from  his  hold,  and  held 
it  to  a  spirit-lamp  that  was  burning  liquid  perfume  on  the  table  which  stood 
with  her  coffee  at  her  elbow.  The  flame  caught,  it  flared  alight,  and  shrivelling 
in  a  second,  the  note  fell,  a  harmless  heap  of  light-gray  ashes,  into  the  jasper 
saucer  of  the  lamp,  its  words  destroyed,  its  secret  safe.  Then  she  laughed 
softly  and  amusedly  at  her  own  success— her  mood  changing  like  a  child's. 

"Amigo  mio,"  she  said,  gaily,  "never  oppose  a  woman— she  will  always 
outwit  you  !  While  you  have  but  one  mode  of  Menace,  we  have  a  thousand 
resources  of  Finesse  !  " 

Lady  Vavasour  was  laughing,  tranquil,  at  her  ease  again,  now  that  the  note 
was  floating  among  the  liquid  perfume  in  ashes  which  could  tell  no  tales.  Done 
in  one  moment,  ere  he  could  arrest  her  hand  to  avert  the  flame,  the  action 
literally  for  that  moment  confounded  Strathmore,  and  struck  him  dumb;  the 
next,  the  abhorred  suspicion  seemed  written  in  letters  of  flame  before  his  eyes. 
His  love,  though  an  utter  slavery  in  its  bondage,  was  imperious  in  its  dark  and 
bitter  jealousy;  the  blood  rushed  over  his  forehead,  and  his  teeth  clenched  hard, 
as  he  saw  the  ashes  fall  into  the  essence,  and  heard  her  low,  soft  laugh  of 
triumph: 

"  That  letter  holds  a  secret  so  dear  that  you  destroy  it !  So  be  it,  then  ! 
I  will  wrench  it  out  of  the  man  who  shares  it  !  " 

He  moved  to  leave  her  presence,  but,  before  he  could  escape  her,  she  raised 
herself  from  her  couch,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — the  hand  that  could 
hold  him  closely  as  a  chain  of  iron: 

"  Cecil,  you  must  be  mad  !     Wait  and  listen  to  me  !  " 

Every  word  of  her  voice  he  was  used  to  obey  as  though  he  had  no  law  save 
her  will;  but  the  very  weakness  of  the  love  she  had  triumphed  over  made  its 
ferocity,  when  crossed  with  the  looming  shadow  of  the  slightest  rivalry;  now 
he  threw  her  hand  off  him: 

"  Listen  ! — you  have  palmed  one  falsehood  off  on  me  already,  why  wait  for 
another  ?  Your  own  secrets  you  must  keep  as  you  will,  but  the  man  who  shares 
them  shall  answer  to  me " 
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"  You  are  mad,  Cecil  !  "  cried  Marion  Vavasour  again,  her  eyes  lighting 
with  pretty  contemptuous  anger,  as  of  a  spoiled  beauty  crossed  in  her  will, 
while  the  slender  hand  closed  on  his  arm  with  a  movement  that,  slight  as  it 
was,  might  betray  anxiety:  "  I  forbid  you  to  do  any  such  thing  !  My  name 
disputed  over,  as  over  some  dancer's,  or  rosiere's  !  I  forbid  it — I  will  not 
have  it  !  " 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  said  Strathmore,  so  rife  with  passion  that  he  scarce  knew 
or  heeded  what  he  said:  "  Let  me  go  !  You  have  lied  to  me,  and  I  will  know 
what  made  the  need  of  a  lie.  You  burnt  the  letter,  lest  I  should  even  see  one 
word;  I  have  a  right  to  know  what  those  words  were  which  must  have  been 
faithlessness  to  me;  I  cannot  grind  it  from  you  by  force — I  will  seek  it  where  I 
can,  and,  by  God  !  if " 

The  words  broke  asunder  unuttered;  he  could  not  put  into  plain  speech  the 
hideous  thought  which  he  would  have  disbelieved,  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence 
on  earth  or  heaven,  save  her  own  witness  against  herself.  His  strength  went 
down  under  the  torture  of  the  mere  doubt  that  she  could  be  faithless  to  him, 
and  the  oath  died  away  on  his  lips,  which  were  blanched  as  death;  his  love 
swept  aside  all  beyond  itself;  to  her  he  had  no  pride,  and  he  threw  himself 
beside  her,  twining  in  his  hands  her  loosened  hair,  and  scorching  her  brow  with 
his  breath. 

"  I  am  mad,  if  you  will  !  My  God  !  have  pity  on  me.  I  never  stooped  to 
any  living  thing — I  stoop  to  you  !  Give  a  thought  to  another  you  shall  not — 
you  cannot  !  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me  what  it  is  you  hide  ? " 

"No!" 

And  she  thought  with  all  a  woman's  glad  idolatry  of  power  how  utterly 
this  man  loved  her  ! 

"  Do  not  trifle  with  me,"  muttered  Strathmore,  incoherently  twisting  round 
his  hands,  in  his  delirious  suffering,  the  golden  meshes  of  her  hair,  as  though 
with  that  frail  bond  to  knit  her  to  him  through  life  and  death:  "Tell  me  the 
truth — the  truth  ! — or  I  will  wrench  it  from  the  coward  who  has  robbed  me. 
No  man  should  thieve  even  a  glance  of  yours,  and  live " 

The  words  were  muttered  in  his  throat,  fierce  in  their  menace,  yet  imploring 
in  their  pain;  his  very  life — more  than  his  life  ! — hung  on  this  woman's  love. 
She  saw  he  was  no  longer  to  be  played  with;  she  saw  that  every  syllable  he 
said  would  be  wrought  out;  she  saw  that  here — with  his  jealous  passion  loosed 
— he  was  no  more  her  slave,  but  had  become  her  master,  and  Marion  Vavasour 
shrank  from  his  grasp  and  from  his  gaze;  she  feared  the  strength  of  what  she 
had  invoked. 

But  she  was  a  woman  who  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  the  men  she  ruled. 
Her  hand  gently  touched  his  brow,  and  she  stooped  towards  him  with  a  pitying, 
tender  smile: 
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«  Ah,  Cecil !  can  you  not  trust  me  even  in  so  little  ?  Sceptic  !  you  are  unjust 
and  cruel;  I  but  burnt  that  letter  to  spare  you  pain  !  J 

"  To  spare  me  pain  !     Quick  !— tell  me  all— all  !  " 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  bending  till  her  wooing  lips  kissed  his  brow:  "  let  it 
pass.  You  know  I  love  you— love  but  you  !  Let  it  pass,  my  dearest  ! 

"  Never!     Tell  me — at  once — or  I  seek  him  this  moment! ' 

She  stooped  lower  still,  while  her  fragrant  breath  was  warm  on  his  cheek, 
and  her  whisper  stole  on  his  ear: 

"Then— then  (let  it  stir  no  words  between  you,  Cecil,  for  my  sake!)  but— 
your  friend  was  very  treacherous  to  you,  and  that  letter  spoke  a  love  which 
was  as  hateful  to  me  as  it  was  craven  to  you.  That  is  all  the  truth!  Forgive 
me  its  concealment;  I  would  so  gladly  have  saved  you  its  pain!  " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   SWOOP    OF   THE    VULTURE. 

AN  hour  afterwards,  Strathmore  quitted  the  Bosquet  de  Diane,  and  took 
his  way  across  the  grounds.  He  walked  at  his  usual  leisurely  pace,  he  had  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  manner  was  tranquil  as  usual;  but  a  dog  glanc- 
ing at  him  would  have  shrunk  whining  and  frightened  away,  and  a  stranger 
meeting  him  and  looking  at  the  deadly  glitter  in  his  eyes  under  their  drooped 
lids,  would  have  thought,  "  that  man  is  bound  on  a  merciless  errand."  The 
hour  was  just  mid-day,  the  birds  had  ceased  from  song,  the  scythe  lay  among 
the  unshaven  grass,  the  vintagers  afar  off  had  left  their  work,  the  very  leaves 
hung  stirless.  All  nature  was  calm  and  at  rest — all,  save  the  same  passions 
which  have  drenched  the  laughing  earth  in  blood,  and  mocked  the  sweet, 
hushed  stillness  of  the  summer  skies,  and  made  the  fair  day  hideous  with 
their  riot,  since  the  suns  of  Asia  shone  on  the  white,  upturned  face  of  the  First 
Dead,  and  the  curse  was  branded  on  the  brow  of  Cain. 

Strathmore  crossed  the  gardens  without  haste  in  his  steps,  his  hand  closing 
on  a  little  cane;  the  blood  of  his  race  ran  unchanged  in  his  veins,  dark  with 
that  ruthless  wrath  which  had  never  yielded  to  the  memory  of  mercy,  the 
prayers  of  pity,  or  the  rights  of  justice,  and  which  had  scathed  all  out  of  its 
path,  as  the  scythe  sweeps  the  seeding-grass.  To  the  woman  he  had  quitted 
he  had  said  but  little;  but  he  left  her  to  revenge  the  coward  who  had  robbed 
him,  by  such  chastisement  as  men  do  not  speak  of  to  women.  Less  fully  told 
than  hinted  at,  less  gathered  by  deliberate  evidence  than  grasped  in  all  its  broad, 
accursed  meaning,  the  treachery  stood  out  black  and  bare  before  him.  In 
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his  revenge  he  would  have  spared  no  living  thing  that  could  have  risen  up 
betwixt  him  and  it;  had  he  known  of  any  darker,  fuller,  fouler,  which  his  birth 
and  breeding  could  have  permitted,  or  the  age  and  the  world  allowed,  he  would 
have  made  the  man  he  hated  drain  it  to  the  last  drop.  He  had  left  her,  sooth- 
ing her  fears,  promising  her  no  violence — left  her,  with  the  passions  in  his 
blood,  that  in  darker  ages  far  back,  had  trodden  out  human  life  pitilessly  and 
recklessly,  as  so  much  waste  water  spilt,  and  had  scored  down  with  unrelenting 
bitterness  the  ruthless  motto  of  a  ruthless  race,  "  Slay!  and  spare  not!  " 

He  walked  across  the  grounds  alone — once  he  glanced  up.  The  radiant  day 
seemed  hot  with  flame,  and  the  cloudless  heavens  looked  brazen  in  the  light. 
But  he  went  onward,  still  calmly,  leisurely  as  before,  but  with  the  bloodhound's 
thirst  growing  stronger  and  stronger  within  him,  and  set  but  on  one  goal.  What 
are  our  passions,  once  let  loose,  but  sleuthhounds  freed  from  leash,  which  run 
down  all  before  them,  and  hunt  on  even  to  the  death  ? 

A  breadth  of  sward  alone  separated  the  maisonette  of  Lady  Vavasour  from 
the  villa  beyond.  He  opened  the  gates  and  passed  on,  leaving  the  paradise  of 
roses  behind  him.  Through  the  glades  of  trees,  the  terrace  which  ran  before 
the  villa  was  visible,  and  a  group  of  men  were  standing  there.  Three  of  them 
were  strangers  to  him,  the  fourth  was  Erroll,  who  was  standing  with  a  brace  of 
setters  at  his  feet,  behind  him  the  open  window  of  the  dark  oak  library  he  had 
just  quitted,  before  him  all  the  light  of  the  summer  noontide. 

Strathmore  saw  him — and  his  hand  clenched  down  on  the  cane  he  held,  that 
dainty  jewelled  switch,  fragile  and  costly  enough  for  a  lady's  riding-whip.  As 
the  sun  flickered  through  the  branches  on  to  his  face  it  was  calm  and  impassive, 
but  there  was  a  cruel  smile  about  his  mouth,  and  his  gray  eyes  were  black  and 
lustrous,  with  a  fierce,  eager  light. 

The  setters  as  he  approached  gave  tongue,  and  Erroll  turned.  He  was 
talking  with  them  of  Court  beauties,  of  Blois  races,  of  the  barcarat  at  Lilli 
Dorah's,  of  all  the  trifles  and  the  chit-chat  of  an  ordinary  Paris  day;  for  we 
smoke  and  gossip  and  laugh  and  dine  while  our  lives  are  making  shipwreck, 
and  all  we  value  is  drifting  away  to  the  greedy,  tideless  sea  of  a  fathomless 
past,  that  will  never  give  back  its  dead.  As  he  looked  up  his  face  brightened — 
he  thought  Strathmore  had  come  for  a  tacit  reconciliation.  Enough  had  been 
said  twelve  hours  before  to  have  steeled  him  to  any  such  feeling;  but  his 
nature  was  not  capable  of  harboring  revenge;  he  forgave  freely — as  he  would 
have  forgiven  now,  even  such  epithets  as  men  never  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  all 
those  thousand  memories  of  childhood  and  manhood,  that  were  still  warm 
about  his  heart,  not  even  to  be  washed  out,  and  trampled  from  remembrance, 
by  the  tide  of  a  jealous  love,  or  by  the  sting  of  a  bitter  feud. 

He  looked  up,  a  smile  of  pleasure  lighting  his  eyes,  which  had  been  heavy 
and  worn  before;  and  Strathmore  saw  him  as  he  came  up  the  slope  terrace — 
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the  man  who  had  once  flung  himself  in  his  defence  into  the  near  grip  of  death, 
who  had  been  with  him  in  shifting  scenes  of  danger,  pleasure,  revel,  or  priva- 
tion, and  who  had  trusted  him  and  shared  his  trust,  as  though  the  same  mother 
had 'borne  them,  since  they  had  been  children  together  playing  with  fallen 
chestnuts,  or  wading  in  the  shallow  estuaries  under  the  woods  of  White  Ladies, 
far  away  in  England.  Strathmore  saw  him,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  re- 
lentless smile  about  his  lips,  and  his  hand  closed  tighter  on  the  switch,  with 
which  he  moved  out  of  his  path  the  curling  tendrils  of  the  clematis.  The  re- 
venge of  men  of  his  blood  had  always  been  swift  and  silent,  but  they  had 
always  tasted  it,  slowly  yet  thirstily,  drop  by  drop,  with  the  fierce  delight  of  the 
vulture,-  as  it  sweeps  and  circles  above  its  prey,  before  it  swoops  down  to 
wrench  and  tear. 

He  went  up  the  terrace-slope  leisurely  and  lifted  his  hat  with  suave  cour- 
tesy, the  soft  ceremony  in  which  men  of  his  blood  had  ever  clothed  their  dead- 
liest approach,  the  silky  velvet  glove  which  they  had  ever  drawn  over  the 
merciless  iron  hand  whose  grip  was  death. 

Erroll  stood  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window;  he  could  not  make  the 
first  movement  towards  a  tacit  reconciliation,  but  he  was  ready  to  meet,  to  more 
than  meet  one.  He  only  needed  Strathmore's  hand  stretched  out  to  him  in 
silence,  to  give  his  own,  and  mutely  forgive  the  worst  words  which  had  been 
uttered  twelve  hours  before. 

"  Pardon,  messieurs  !  "  said  Strathmore,  quietly  passing  the  other  men,  while 
they  parted  to  let  him  approach;  as  the  sun  fell  on  it,  his  face  wore  a  strange 
look,  out  of  keeping  with  the  easy  suavity  of  his  manner.  He  moved  on  to  the 
library  window,  where  Erroll  stood,  with  the  sunlight  full  upon  his  face.  Calmly, 
as  though  he  tendered  them  a  cigar,  Strathmore  glanced  round  him  at  the 
three  other  men,  with  a  bitter  evil  sneer  about  his  lips  :  "  Messieurs  !  is  there 
any  answer  save  one  customary  to  a  lie  ?  " 

The  men— young  fellows— surprised  and  embarrassed,  hesitated;  Erroll 
looked  up,  the  angry  blood  rushing  hotly  to  his  face;  but  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  with  an  involuntary  gesture. 

"  Strathmore  !  you  are  in  gross  error  !  Come  within  here  a  moment;  I  must 
have  one  more  word  with  you." 

"  Words  are  not  my  answer ! " 

And  as  the  syllables  left  his  lips,  hurled  out  in  blind  and  deadly  fury,  he 
ifted  his  right  arm,  the  jewelled  handle  of  the  cane  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  the 
switch  whirled  through  the  air  like  a  flail,  with  a  shrill  sound,  and  in  the  swift- 
ness of  a  second  had  struck  a  broad,  livid  mark  across  Erroll's  brow,  brutal  as 
a  death-stroke,  ineffaceable  as  shame. 

"Thai  for  your  treachery  to  me.  I  will  have  your  life  for  your  love 
for  her  !  "  ' 
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The  words  were  hissed  in  Erroll's  ear  as  the  blow  fell,  low  but  distinct  as  the 
hiss  of  a  snake,  chill  as  steel,  relentless  as  death.  As  he  reeled  back,  for  the 
moment  staggered  and  blinded,  Strathmore's  eyes  fastened  on  the  swollen  crimson 
bar  where  the  switch  had  cut  its  mark,  with  the  steady,  pitiless  greed  for  re- 
venge that,  fed  to  the  full,  yet  clamored  still  for  more.  In  the  blazing  glare  of  the 
hot  noon  the  vile,  ineffaceable  insult  seemed  stamped  on  the  living  flesh  in 
letters  of  flame,  which  nothing  in  past,  or  present,  or  future,  could  ever  cover 
or  wash  out,  for  which  blood  alone  could  ever  atone.  .  .  .  And  Strathmore 
laughed  low  to  himself  a  chill  and  mocking  laugh.  Breaking  the  switch  in  two, 
he  threw  the  fragments  down  at  the  feet  of  the  man  he  had  struck,  his  eyes  glitter- 
ing exultant,  the  veins  in  his  face  black  and  swollen  in  the  fury  of  his  wrath,  a 
sneering  smile  set  about  his  lips,  as  he  turned  to  the  others  with  a  slight  bow  of 
careless  courtesy  : 

"  Messieurs  !  you  are  my  witnesses "  But  Erroll's  hand  struck  his  lips 

to  silence  with  a  force  that  would  have  sent  a  weaklier  man  hurled  backward 
to  the  earth:  "  By  God  !  you  must  answer  this." 

The  oath  rattled  in  his  throat,  his  face  was  white,  save  where  the  red  cut 
stood  out  across  his  brow;  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  his  breath  stifled  as  the 
words  gasped  out;  the  suddenness  of  the  foul  indignity  seemed  to  have  para- 
lyzed in  him  all  save  the  sheer  instinct  of  its  revenge,  and  to  have  numbed  and 
stricken  even  that. 

"  With  pleasure  !  "  said  Strathmore,  while  he  drew  on  his  right-hand  glove, 
slowly  and  gently. 

"  Where  ? " 

The  single  word  came  from  Erroll's  throat  hoarse  and  stifled  with  passion. 

"  In  the  deer-park  of  the  Bois,  by  the  pond,  if  it  suit  you." 

"  Your  hour  ?  " 

"  At  sunset  to-night  ?     I  am  engaged  until  then." 

"  I  shall  await  you." 

"  Soit!" 

With  these  few  rapid  words  all  was  said;  all  had  been  done  and  spoken  in 
less  than  sixty  seconds,  swift  as  thought  and  breathless  as  passion,  staggering 
and  bewildering  those  who  looked  on  like  the  sudden  flash  of  lightning  in 
their  eyes.  Then  he  turned,  bowed  low  to  those  standing  by,  passed  along  the 
terrace,  and  took  his  way  across  the  lawn  back  to  the  Bosquet  de  Diane.  He 
was  well  content.  Half  his  vengeance  was  wrought,  the  rest  could  not  now 
escape  him.  He  thought  of  the  brutal  and  ineffaceable  insult  he  had  given 
with  pitiless  delight;  of  all  yet  to  come  he  thought  thirstily;  the  jealous  hatred 
and  the  revengeful  greed  that  were  within  him  could  only  be  sated  with  one 
requital — life  !  Life  !  which  in  a  few  hours'  time  would  be  in  his  hands  and  at 
his  mercy.  Mercy,  I  say  ? — the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  him;  it  was  not 
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in  his  blood  or  in  his  creed.     As  ruthlessly  as  he  had  dealt  out  insult,  he  had 
it  in  him  to  deal  out  death. 

'  Once  he  glanced  upward  at  the  sky  above  head,  and  as  the  hot  beams  fell 
on  his  eyes  across  his  pitiless  and  exultant  thoughts  there  strayed,  by  some 
slnnee  chain  of  memory,  old  familiar  words,  unheard,  unread,  since  childhood: 
«  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath."  The  sun  was  high  in  the  noontide 
heayens,  shining  without  shadow  on  the  day  that  was  at  its  full-die  day  that 
had  dawned  to  be  weighted  with  the  wail  of  new  lives,  and  the  sighs  of  dying 
lips  with  the  burden  of  crowding  crimes,  and  the  bitterness  of  human  words, 
with  the  cry  of  the  slaughtered  in  far-off  battle-fields,  and  the  pent  breathing 
of  the  toilers  in  great  cities.  When  the  sun  should  sink  and  the  day  fade  into 
night,  who  should  call  back  warmth  to  the  lips  they  had  seen  close  forever; 
who  should  render  unsaid  the  words  they  had  heard  curse  the  living;  who 
should  have  power  to  bid  them  return  to  restore  the  deeds  undone,  the  sin 
unwrought,  the  graves  unsealed,  and  yield  back  the  hours  garnered  to  the 

past? 

The  old  words,  with  their  grand  simplicity  of  counsel  and  of  warning,  crossed 
his  memory;  words  which  mark  the  short  day  all  too  long  for  a  man's  wrath 
to  endure.  God  forgive  him  !  Strathmore  only  thought  how,  when  that  sun 
should  rise  to  light  another  day,  there  should  be  one  lost  from  amongst  the 
numbers  of  the  living,  one  human  life  the  less  upon  the  peopled  earth  ! 

Furies'  passions  blinded  him  with  their  accursed  lust,  and  his  soul  was  set 
on  vengeance — vengeance  that  would  know  no  pity,  and  yield  no  shrive. 

From  the  sultry  glare  of  the  terrace  he  passed  by  abrupt  transition  into  the 
aisles  of  the  rose-gardens,  into  the  midst  of  gay  groups  gathered  about  Marion 
Vavasour;  and,  with  a  game  of  life  and  death  to  be  played  out  before  the  sun 
went  down,  he  joined  in  with  the  impromptu  jests,  the  epigram,  the  graceful 
flatteries,  as  lightly  and  laughingly  as  any  there.  There  was  not  a  sign  by  which 
to  tell  his  past  errand,  not  a  glimpse  to  disclose  the  purpose  upon  which  his 
will  was  set;  yet  there  was  one  whom  the  easy  wit  did  not  blind,  whom  the 
careless  nonchalance  did  not  deceive,  and  at  first  the  bloom  had  wavered 
anxiously  on  her  cheek,  quickly,  however,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  amused, 
exultant  light  in  her  gazelle  eyes. 

Like  Cunigunde,  she  loved  well  to  see  those  she  had  ensnared  reel  up  to 
dizzy  heights,  and  stagger  downwards  to  yawning  chasms,  courting  death  and 
wasting  life,  to  feast  her  eyes  with  proof  of  her  own  power. 

"  Come  to  me  in  a  few  minutes,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  passed  into 
the  house  an  hour  or  two  after.  Her  idlest  whisper  was  his  law,  and  he  obeyed, 
entering  her  boudoir,  where  the  light  stole  subdued,  and  dreamy  Oriental  odors 
filled  the  air. 

She  stood  by  an  etagere  of  flowers,  idly  toying  with  their  blossoms,  and 
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turned  towards  him  as  he  approached,  with  the  imperious  grace  that  so  well 
became  her: 

"  Where  had  you  been,  Strathmore,  when  you  came  into  the  rose-garden  ?" 

"  To  the  stables.  I  know  how  you  value  Mazeppa  too  well  to  leave  her  to 
the  stud-grooms." 

The  answer  was  careless  and  natural;  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  reply  was  even  an  evasion;  but  Lady  Vavasour  made  a  gesture  of  impatience: 

"  Mazeppa  and  I  thank  you  much,  but  you  came  by  the  west  gate  of  the 
gardens;  the  stables  lie  to  the  south.  Never  play  with  me,  never  evade  me,  it 
is  utterly  useless  !  You  had  been  to  Bertie  Erroll !  " 

"  Indeed,  no.     You  are  distressing  yourself  most  needlessly,  my  dearest !  " 

Strathmore  spoke  softly  and  persuasively;  he  was  solicitous  to  guard  from 
even  a  suspicion  of  what  was  unfitting  for  her  ear  and  her  sex  in  the  work  which 
was  wrought  by  her  own  beauty. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said,  petulantly,  her  eyes  glancing  into  his,  with  the  gaze 
with  which  she  knew  she  could  have  made  him  lay  bare  the  dearest  secret  that 
ever  locked  in  honor:  "You  are  only  deceiving  me.  You  have  broken  your 
word;  you  have  taken  revenge  when  you  promised  me  to  forbear  it." 

"Well  ! — I  do  not  come  of  an  over-forbearing  race." 

He  spoke  with  a  slight  smile — a  smile  that,  momentary  as  it  was,  struck  a 
chill  to  her  like  the  touch  of  cold  steel.  She  shuddered  for  an  instant  as  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  what  this  man's  revenge  might  be;  shuddered  as  though 
with  a  prophetic  dread  of  the  future — that  dread  which  romancists  idly  call 
"  presentiment,"  but  which  is  often  only  the  reflected  color  thrown  before  our 
steps  of  our  own  past  acts  and  follies,  as  our  shadow  falls  in  advance  of  us  as 
we  walk. 

"What  did  you  say  to  him?"  she  asked,  quickly.  And  the  light  was  so 
shaded,  that  the  flush  of  a  certain  anxiety  which  came  and  went  in  her  cheek 
escaped  him.  As  great  sovereigns  have  feared  their  most  abject  slaves,  when 
the  might  of  their  own  tyranny  has  roused  proportionate  might  of  passion  in 
those  who  have  long  bent  the  knee  to  their  word,  so  she  now  began  to  fear  this 
man,  whose  love,  now  his  weakness,  might  so  soon  become  his  strength — a 
strength  to  crush  its  tyrant:  "What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  "  she  repeated,  im- 
patiently. "I  will  know,  Strathmore  !  " 

He  saw  that  she  already  guessed  too  truly  to  be  evaded  longer,  and  her  will 
in  its  slightest  caprice  lay  on  him  like  an  iron  chain,  dragging  him  where  it 
would. 

"  I  said  nothing.     I  am  not  fond  of  words." 

"  What  was  it  that  you  did,  then  ?  " 

"  Do  not  ask,  my  loveliest  !     These  are  not  themes  for  a  woman's  ear." 

"  But  I  will  know  !  " 
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"Why?  It  is  not  a  subject  for  you.  Be  content,  your  name  is  involved  in 
no  way.  You  may  surely  trust  me  to  guard  against  that  ?  " 

"  But  I  WILL  know  !  "  There  was  all  her  wilful,  imperious,  witching  tyranny 
in  her  words,  and  in  the  gesture  with  which  she  spoke  them:  "  What  have  you 
done?" 

"  I  have  treated  him  as  I  should  treat  a  hound  that  bit  me." 

Even  though  he  spoke  to  a  woman,  he  could  not  restrain  the  pitiless  passion 
that  vibrated  through  his  voice,  and  she  understood  without  translation. 

"  And  he  ?  " 

"  He  has  but  one  course  open.  A  coward  would  have  to  meet  me,  and  he 
is  not  that." 

An  eager,  exultant  gladness  lightened  in  her  eyes,  a  flushed  warmth  came 
on  her  cheek,  her  graceful  loveliness  grew  instinct,  for  one  fleeting  instant,  with 
the  fierceness  of  the  panther  as  it  rises  for  its  spring;  for  one  instant,  while  it 
lent  to  her  beauty  a  glow  almost  fearful,  a  life  almost  terrible,  the  dark  revenge 
of  Medea  was  given  to  a  creature  soft  and  radiant  as  the  morning. 

"You  are  right — you  are  right,"  she  said,  with  nervous  force.  "/  was 
wrong  who  bid  you  stay  your  hand.  Revenge  it  !  Revenge  becomes  your 
race  !  Could  I  think  you  would  submit  to  such  rank  treachery;  sit  silent 
under  such  perfidious  rivalry  ?  Revenge  it,  Strathmore  !  You  are  right." 

The  fierce  words  came  strangely  from  those  soft  lips,  that  only  parted  with 
sweet  laughter,  or  gave  a  wooing  caress  !  Her  hand  closed  upon  the  rich 
blossoms  among  which  it  wandered,  crushing  and  breaking  them.  She  stood 
there,  fatal  in  her  dazzling  loveliness,  fascinating  him,  confirming  to  fresh 
strength  every  evil  instinct  in  him,  inciting  to  yet  darker  deed  every  worst 
passion  of  his  soul,  luring  and  tempting  him  to  the  impending  crime  which  grew 
holier  and  dearer  to  him  with  every  instant  that  drew  him  nearer  to  its  act. 

If  he  had  loved  her  ere  now,  in  this  hour  he  adored  her  !  The  passion  of 
his  own  nature  found  answering  echo,  spur,  and  unison  in  hers.  In  his  mood 
then,  a  woman  who  had  stood  between  him  and  his  wrath  would  have  been 
hurled  out  of  his  path,  though  he  had  worshipped  her;  the  woman  who  spurred 
him  to  his  revenge  became  thrice  idolized,  as  her  voice  spoke  the  thoughts,  and 
goaded  the  lusts,  of  his  heart.  He  crushed  her  in  a  close  embrace. 

"  Be  content !     No  man  should  seek  to  rob  me  of  your  love,  and  live  !  " 

"  But — ah,  my  God  ! — I  forgot.     If  your  life  should  pay  forfeit  !  " 

The  words  died  on  her  lips,  her  face  was  blanched,  her  eyes  filled  with  the 
sudden  terror  of  a  horrible  remembrance,  the  piteous  fear  of  a  ghastly  thought 
— now  she  was  but  a  woman  who  loved  ! 

"  That  I  must  risk.  But  whether  my  own  life  fall,  or  not,  my  revenge  will 
not  escape  me." 

While  he  soothed  and  thanked  her  with  his  caresses,  the  answer,  brief  as  it 
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was,  was  pregnant  with  meaning.  With  the  dews  of  death  heavy  upon  him,  and 
the  mists  of  death  blinding  his  eyes,  he  would  still  find  strength  to  keep  his 
grip  upon  his  vengeance,  and  to  take  it  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  yawning 
grave,  which  would,  at  least,  close  over  both. 

11  But,  Cecil — Cecil — your  own  danger  !  " 

It  was  the  anguished  cry  of  a  woman's  love,  imploring  in  its  terror,  yearn- 
ing in  its  tenderness,  shrinking  in  horror  from  the  near  approach  of  a  fatal  hour 
for  him  whom  she  holds  dear,  or — it  was  the  most  marvellous  and  matchless 
acting  with  which  the  false  breath  of  a  woman's  lips  ever  yet  duped  man  ! 

"  Think  not  of  it,  my  worshipped  one;  think  as  little  as  I !  But,  if  it  chance 
so,  if  I  never  look  upon  your  face  again,  kiss  my  lips  when  they  are  cold,  kiss 
my  eyes  when  they  are  closed,  that  your  love  may  be  with  me  in  my  grave;  and 
remember,  my  love  for  you  was  such,  that  when  my  life  was  at  its  sweetest, 
when  my  years  were  at  their  richest,  I  died  to  revenge  one  whisper  which 
sought  to  steal  you  from  me  !  " 

The  passionate  answer  broke  from  his  lips,  hoarse  and  tremulous  with  the 
hot  tears  that  rose  in  his  throat,  and  sprang  unbidden  to  his  eyes — the  first 
which  had  ever  gathered  there — as  he  looked  on  her  in  her  loveliness,  and 
thought  that  when  the  morning  rose  her  kiss  might  have  no  warmth  to  waken 
him,  her  voice  no  power  to  call  him  back  to  life,  his  eyes  be  forever  blind  and 
sightless  to  her  gaze  !  Her  own  tears  fell  upon  his  brow  as  she  bent  towards 
him ;  but  her  glance  looked  into  his  with  responsive  meaning,  her  face  lightened 
with  his  own  vulture-thirst  for  vengeance,  a  smile  of  superb  triumph  wantoned 
on  her  lips — triumph  to  thus  sway,  and  give  away  at  will,  to  death  or  life,  this 
man's  entire  existence  ! 

"  Ah  !  this  is  to  be  loved,  indeed,  as  poets  have  fabled  and  as  women  have 
dreamed  !  Strathmore,  revenge  yourself  and  me — revenge  !  It  is  meet  and 
just.  And  death  shall  not  scathe  you,  nor  come  nigh  you,  my  beloved.  You 
shall  return  unharmed,  untouched,  to  find  your  reward  here  !  " 

She  pressed  his  hand  to  her  heart,  where  it  beat  warm  and  quick  beneath 
its  costly  lace.  As  she  bent  over  him  her  voice  sank  to  all  its  wooing  softness, 
but  thrilling  with  a  new  and  fiercer  meaning,  which  fostered  every  darker 
passion  in  him,  as  tropic  heat  fosters  the  poison-plants  to  seed  and  blossom, 
tempting  and  goading  him  to  the  crime  that  was  sweet  in  his  eyes  as  the  gold- 
haired  Ganhilda  in  the  old  Norse-days  wooed  Eric  the  Viking  to  the  sin  of 
Cain.  These  were  the  passions  that  she  loved  to  rouse  in  men,  and  see  run 
riot  in  their  deadly  course;  when  a  whisper,  a  caress  from  her,  might  have 
slaked  them,  her  lips  only  fanned  the  flame.  And  here  an  eager  thirst  for 
revenge  craved  its  food  in  her  as  in  him;  here  this  soft  and  radiant  creature 
was  cruel  as  any  panther  that  ever  crouched,  any  snake  that  ever  reared  its 
brilliant  painted  crest. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

"AND   THE   SUN   WENT   DOWN    UPON    HIS   WRATH." 

THE  sun  was  setting,  sinking  downward  beyond  purple  bars  of  cloud,  and 
leaving  a  long  golden  trail  behind  it  in  its  track — sinking  slowly  and  solemnly 
towards  the  west  as  the  day  declined,  without  rest,  yet  without  haste,  as  though 
to  give  to  all  the  sons  of  earth  warning  and  time  to  leave  no  evil  rooted,  no 
bitterness  unhealed,  no  feud  to  ripen,  and  no  crime  to  bring  forth  seed,  when 
the  day  should  have  passed  to  be  numbered  with  hours  irrevocable,  and  the 
night  should  cast  its  pall  over  the  dark  deeds  done,  and  seal  their  graves  never 
to  be  unclosed.  The  sun  was  setting,  shedding  its  rich  and  yellow  light  over 
the  green  earth,  on  the  winding  waters,  and  the  blue  hills  afar  off,  and  down 
the  thousand  leafy  aisles  close  by;  but  to  one  place  that  warm  radiance  wan- 
dered not,  in  one  spot  the  rays  did  not  play,  the  glory  did  not  enter.  That 
place  was  the  Deer-pond  of  the  old  Bois,  where  the  dark  plants  brooding  on 
the  fetid  waters,  which  only  stirred  with  noisome  things,  had  washed  against 
the  floating  hair  of  lifeless  women,  and  the  sombre  branches  of  the  crowding 
trees  had  been  dragged  earthward  by  the  lifeless  weight  of  the  self-slain,  till 
the  air  seemed  to  be  poisonous  with  death,  and  the  grasses,  as  they  moved,  to 
whisper  to  the  winds  dread  secrets  of  the  Past.  And  here  the  light  of  the 
summer  evening  did  not  come,  but  only  through  the  leafless  boughs  of  one 
seared  tree,  which  broke  and  parted  the  dark  barrier  of  forest  growth,  they 
saw  the  west,  and  the  sun  declining  slowly  in  its  haze  of  golden  air,  sinking 
downward  past  the  bars  of  cloud. 

All  was  quiet,  save  the  dull  sounds  of  the  parting  waters,  when  some  loath- 
some reptiles  stirred  among  its  brakes,  or  the  hot  breeze  moved  its  pestilential 
plants;  and  in  the  silence  they  stood  fronting  each  other,  in  this  silence  they 
had  met,  in  it  they  would  part.  And  there,  on  their  right  hand,  through  the 
break  in  the  dank  wall  of  leaves,  shone  the  sun,  looking  earthward,  luminous 
and  blinding  human  sight  like  the  gaze  of  God. 

The  light  from  the  west  fell  upon  Erroll,  touching  the  fair  locks  of  his  silken 
hair  and  shinmg  m  his  azure  eyes  as  they  looked  up  at  the  sunny  skies,  where 
d  was  soaring  and  circling  in  space,  happy  through  its  mere  sense  and  joy 
fe;  and  on  Strathmore's  face  the  deep  shadows  slanted,  leaving  it  as  though 
m  bronze,  chill  and  tranquil  as  that  of  an  Eastern  Kabyl,  each  feature  set 
ciless   repose   of  one   immovable   purpose.      Their   faces   were 
uigely  contrasted  for  the  serenity  of  the  one  was  that  of  a  man  who   fear- 
lessly awaits  an  mevitable  doom,  the  serenity  of  the  other  that  of  a  man  who 
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mercilessly  deals  out  an  implacable  fate;  and  while  in  the  one  those  present 
saw  but  the  calmness  of  courage  and  of  custom,  in  the  other  they  vaguely 
shrank  from  a  new  and  an  awful  meaning.  For  beneath  the  suave  smile  of  the 
Duellist  they  read  the  intent  of  the  Murderer. 

The  night  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  soon  the  day  had  to  be  gathered  to  the 
past,  such  harvest  garnered  with  it  as  men's  hands  had  sown  throughout  its  brief 
twelve  hours,  which  are  so  short  in  span,  yet  are  so  long  in  sin.  "  LET  NOT  THE 
SUN  GO  DOWN  UPON  YOUR  WRATH."  There,  across  the  west,  in  letters  of  flame, 
the  warning  of  the  Hebrew  scroll  was  written  on  the  purple  skies;  but  he  who 
should  have  read  them  stood  immutable  yet  insatiate,  with  the  gleam  of  a 
tiger's  lust  burning  in  his  eyes — the  lust  when  it  scents  blood;  the  lust  that  only 
slakes  its  thirst  in  life. 

They  fronted  one  another,  those  who  had  lived  as  brothers;  while  at  their 
feet  babbled  the  poisonous  waters,  and  on  their  right  hand  shone  the  evening 
splendor  of  the  sun. 

"One  !  " 

The  word  fell  down  upon  the  silence,  and  the  hiss  of  a  shrill  cicada  echoed 
to  it  like  a  devil's  laugh.  Their  eyes  met,  and  in  the  gaze  of  the  one  was  a 
compassionate  pardon,  but  in  the  gaze  of  the  other  a  relentless  lust. 

And  the  sun  sank  slowly  downward  beyond  the  barrier  of  purple  cloud, 
passing  away  from  earth. 

"  Two  ! " 

Again  the  single  word  dropped  out  upon  the  stillness,  marking  the  flight  of 
the  seconds;  again  the  hoot  of  the  cicada  echoed  it,  laughing  hideously  from 
its  noisome  marsh. 

And  the  sun  sank  slowly,  still  slowly,  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  shroud  of 
mist,  bearing  with  it  all  that  lingered  of  the  day. 

"  Three  !  " 

The  white  death-signal  flickered  in  the  breeze,  and  the  last  golden  rays  of 
the  sun  were  still  above  the  edge  of  the  storm-cloud. 

There  was  yet  time. 

But  the  warning  was  not  read:  there  was  the  assassin's  devilish  greed  within 
Strathmore's  soul,  the  assassin's  devilish  smile  upon  his  lips;  the  calmness  of 
his  face  never  changed,  the  tranquil  pulse  of  his  wrist  never  quickened,  the 
remorseless  gleam  of  his  eyes  never  softened.  It  was  for  him  to  fire  first,  and 
the  doom  written  in  his  look  never  relaxed.  He  turned — in  seeming,  carelessly, 
as  you  may  turn  to  aim  at  carrion  birds — but  his  shot  sped  home. 

One  moment  Erroll  stood  erect,  his  fair  hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  his  eyes 
full  open  to  the  light;  then — he  reeled  slightly  backward,  raised  his  right  arm, 
and  fired  in  the  air  !  The  bullet  flew  far  and  harmless  amidst  the  forest  foli- 
age, his  arm  dropped,  and  without  sign  or  sound  he  fell  down  upon  the  sodden 
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was  shot  through  the 


unmoved  in  L  shadow,  with  his  ruthless  calm,  his  deadly  serenity,  which  had 
Remorse  as  it  had  had  no  mercy,  while  about  his  lips  there  was  a  cold  and 
evil  smile,  and  in  his  eyes  gleamed  the  lurid  flame  of  a  tiger  s  tnumph-the 
triumph  when  it  has  tasted  blood,  and  slaked  its  thirst  in  life. 

"Foyez  .'  —  //  est  mart  !  " 

The  words,  uttered  in  his  ear  by  Valdor,  were  hoarse  and  almost  tremu- 
lous- but  he  heard  and  assented  to  them  unmoved.  An  exultant  light  shone 
and  glittered  in  his  eyes;  he  had  avenged  himself  and  her!  Life  was  the  sole 
price  that  his  revenge  had  set;  his  purpose  had  been  as  iron,  and  his  soul  was  as 
bronze.  He  went  nearer,  leisurely,  and  stooped  and  looked  at  the  work  of  his 
hand.  In  the  gloom  the  dark-red  blood  could  yet  be  clearly  seen,  slowly  well 
ing  out  and  staining  the  clotted  herbage  as  it  flowed,  while  one  stray  gleam  of 
light  still  stole  across,  as  if  in  love  and  pity,  and  played  about  the  long  fair 
hair  which  trailed  amidst  the  grass. 

Life  still  lingered,  faintly,  flickeringly,  as  though  loth  to  leave  forever  that 
which  one  brief  moment  before  had  been  instinct  with  all  its  richest  glory;  the 
eyes  opened  wide  once  more,  and  looked  up  to  the  evening  skies  with  a  wild, 
delirious,  appealing  pain,  and  the  lips  which  were  growing  white  and  drawn 
moved  in  a  gasping  prayer: 

"Oh  God!  I  forgive  —  I  forgive.     He  did  not  know  -  " 

Then  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  eyes  gazed  upward  without  sight  or  sense, 
and  murmuring  low  a  woman's  name,  "  Lucille!  Lucille!  "  while  one  last 
breath  shivered  like  a  deep-drawn  sigh  through  all  his  frame  —  he  died.  And 
his  Murderer  stood  by  to  see  the  shudder  convulse  the  rigid  limbs,  and  count 
each  lingering  pang  —  calm,  pitiless,  unmoved,  his  face  so  serene  in  its  chill  in- 
difference, its  brutal  and  unnatural  tranquillity,  whilst  beneath  the  drooped  lids, 
his  eyes  watched  with  the  dark  glitter  of  a  triumphant  vengeance,  the  last  agony 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  loved,  that  the  two  who  were  with  him  in  this  ghastly 
hour  shrank  involuntarily  from  his  side,  awed  more  by  the  Living  than  the 
Dead.  Almost  unconsciously  they  watched  him,  fascinated  basilisk-wise,  as 
he  stooped  and  severed  a  long  flake  of  hair  that  was  soiled  by  the  dank  earth 
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and  wet  with  the  dew;  unarrested  they  let  him  turn  away  with  the  golden  lock 
in  his  hand  and  the  fatal  calm  on  his  face,  and  move  to  the  spot  where 
his  horse  was  waiting.  The  beat  of  the  hoofs  rang  muffled  on  the  turf,  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter  as  the  gallop  receded.  Strathmore  rode  to  her  whose 
bidding  had  steeled  his  arm,  and  whose  soft  embrace  would  be  his  reward; 
rode  swift  and  hard,  with  his  hand  closing  fast  on  the  promised  pledge  of  his 
vengeance;  while  behind  him,  in  the  shadows  of  the  falling  night,  lay  a 
man  whom  he  had  once  loved,  whom  he  had  now  slain,  with  the  light  of 
early  stars  breaking  pale  and  cold,  to  shine  upon  the  oozing  blood  as  it 
trailed  slowly  in  its  death-stream  through  the  grasses,  staining  red  the  arid  turf. 
And  the  sun  had  gone  down  upon  his  wrath. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE   MESSAGE   FROM   THE   DEAD. 

THE  golden  curl  of  the  dead  man's  hair  lay  in  her  lap,  in  pledge  and  proof 
that  her  bidding  had  been  done,  that  his  revenge  was  taken;  and  she  stooped 
over  her  lover,  this  Messalina  with  her  cheek  of  childlike  bloom,  this  Circe 
with  her  glance  of  gazelle-softness,  and  wreathed  her  white  arms  about  him, 
and  leaned  on  his  her  fragrant  lips.  And  he  was  happy — ay,  as  the  drunkard 
is  in  the  reeling  madness  of  his  revel,  as  the  opium-eater  is  in  the  delirious 
insanities  of  his  excitation;  he  was  happy  with  this  guilt  at  his  door,  with 
this  life  on  his  soul,  while  the  tresses  of  her  hair  swept  soft  against  his  cheek 
and  the  languor  of  her  eyes  looked  back  into  his  own. 

Remorse  was  not  upon  him — she,  even  as  she  was  his  idol,  became  also  his 
conscience  and  his  God.  His  honor  had  bent  like  a  green  withe  in  her  hands, 
and  crime  had  no  stingsince  it  was  just  and  sweet  in  her  sight. 

The  past  hour  left  no  trail  of  its  horror,  the  death  summoned  at  his  will  fol- 
lowed him  with  no  reproach;  as  he  had  been-  without  mercy,  so  he  was  now 
without  remorse;  the  ghastly  breath  of  the  grave  chilled  him  not  in  the  dreamy 
warmth  of  her  kisses,  and  in  his  heart  the  plague-spot  of  crime  was  not  felt 
while  it  beat  upon  hers.  As  a  man  after  deep  draughts  of  strong  wine  has  all 
memory  dizzily  drowned,  but  every  sense  subtilely  heated  and  roused,  so  the 
fierce  passions  of  which  he  had  drunk  so  deeply  in  one  brief  twelve  hours  had 
dulled  all  conscience,  and  fanned  his  blood  to  flame.  For  her  sake,  at  her 
bidding,  he  had  steeped  his  soul  in  the  guilt  of  Cain;  and  so  much  the  more 
deeply  as  it  doomed  him,  so  much  the  sweeter  grew  his  love.  And  the  silken 
gold  of  the  dead  man's  hair  lay  there,  wet  and  soiled  with  the  night  dews;  and 
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he  the  Living,  gave  it  no  glance  of  pity,  no  shudder  of  remorse,  but  looked 
*  of  the  enchantress,  and  only  drew  her  rich  lips  closer  to 


up  only  to  the  eyes 


'S  What  though  a  hell  had  yawned  before  him  for  this  deed  ?-his  heaven  lay 
here  in  a  woman's  soft  embrace.  What  were  God  or  Man  to  him  t-she  smiled 
upon  his  sin. 

"  Strathmore  !  " 

Low  whispered,  the  name  struck  on  his  ear  as  he  passed  the  open  window  of 
a  corridor  leading  back  to  his  own  room,  in  the  gray  of  the  early  dawn.  The 
casement  looked  upon  the  gardens,  and  in  the  faint  light  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man  standing  there  below. 

"  Strathmore  !  " 

At  the  second  whisper  he  turned  towards  the  embrasure,  and  leaned  out: 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

«  i  _  hush  !  "  said  the  speaker,  in  whom  he  now  recognized  Erroll's  second: 
•>  Wake  no  one,  or  they  will  wonder  why  I  come  like  a  thief  in  the  twilight.  As 
I  saw  you  pass  the  window,  I  thought  it  better  to  call  you  than  to  rouse  the 
house.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  to-night's  affair  may  be  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  get  out  of  France." 

"  Pshaw  !    All  I  do  I  defend." 

He  spoke  carelessly  and  contemptuously  where  he  leaned  against  the  em- 
brasure, looking  down  on  the  speaker,  who,  although  his  adversary's  second, 
had  been  an  acquaintance  also  of  his  own. 

"  As  you  choose,  I  only  tell  you.  Sir  Arthur  has  rallied  enough  to  be 
furious  in  his  grief.  For  myself,  I  shall  go  across  the  frontier.  I  have  no 
fancy  to  wait  for  the  fracas." 

"That  will  be  as  you  please,  but  it  cannot  concern  me." 

The  other  looked  up  at  him  in  the  light  of  the  new-risen  sun  with  something 
of  that  feeling  which  had  made  him  shrink  from  the  man  who  had  stood  with 
a  pitiless  smile  on  his  lips,  to  watch  the  death  throes  slacken  and  grow  still. 
He  was  a  soldier,  and  thought  little  of  a  life  taken  or  spared,  but  even  he  shud- 
dered at  Strathmore's  calm  indifference,  whilst  as  yet  but  the  short  space  of 
one  summer's  night  stretched  betwixt  so  dark  a  tragedy  and  its  author. 

"  No,"  he  said,  bluntly:  "  I  believe  you  take  no  concern  save  in  what  touches 
yourself  !  But  Erroll  bade  me,  if  he  fell,  give  you  this;  it  is  all  he  left  to  my 
charge  —  save  another  for  a  woman  in  Enghmd." 

He  lifted  his  hand  up,  standing  on  the  stone  coping,  and  raised  a  letter. 
Strathmore  stretched  and  took  it,  and  the  other  turned  away,  without  more 
words,  and  strode  back  across  the  lawn  in  the  gloaming. 

The  sun  had  risen  high  enough  for  the  writing  to  be  clear,  and  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  superscription,  where  he  stood  alone  in  the  deserted  corridor  while 
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all  around  him  slept,  for  the  first  time  his  own  revenge  recoiled  back  on  him; 
he  remembered  how  the  life  which  he  had  taken  had  once  been  perilled  for  his 
own;  he  remembered  how  this  man  had  loved  him  !  The  suddenness  of  this 
unlooked-for  message  from  the  dead,  awoke  memories  which  staggered  his 
merciless  and  immutable  calm.  He  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand  unread, 
and,  leaving  the  house,  went  out  into  the  dawn  instead  of  going  to  his  chamber; 
in  that  moment  he  wished  to  shun  even  the  gaze  of  hirelings— in  that  moment, 
ere  he  read  what  the  hand  now  lifeless  had  written,  he  felt  he  must  have  about 
him  the  fresh,  clear  air  of  morning.  For, 

"  Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
The  fatal  shadows  which  walk  by  us  still ; " 

and  already  the  doom  wrought  by  his  own  hand  was  following  in  his  trail. 

He  walked  onward  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  that  early  day,  fresh  from  the 
lascivious  sweetness  of  a  guilty  love  and  the  furious  delight  of  a  brutal  ven- 
geance— walked  onward  through  the  warm  white  mists  of  the  morning,  through 
silent  solitudes  of  woodland,  crushing  the  packet  in  his  hand  unread,  until 
the  rush  of  the  river  at  his  feet  arresting  his  course  made  him  note  whither  he 
went.  Then  he  paused,  and  wrenched  open  the  letter  of  the  man  who  had  fallen 
by  his  hand.  And  what  he  read  was  this  : 

"  YOUR  OWN  ACT  has  made  more  words  between  us  impossible;  to  a  blow 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  But  I  write  this  in  the  hazard  that  in  a  few  hours 
I  may  have  ceased  to  live;  when  I  am  dead  you  may  hear  without  dishonor  to 
me  that  you  have  wronged  me  from  first  to  last.  Were  it  alone  for  the  sake  of 
our  past  friendship,  I  would  not  let  you  go  through  life  holding  me  the  liar  and 
betrayer  you  now  do;  it  were  to  debase  and  pollute  all  mankind  in  my  person 
and  in  your  sight.  What  you  believe  I  see  plainly,  how  you  were  duped  to  be- 
lieve it  I  can  conjecture  well  enough;  it  is  sufficient  that  by  your  belief  you  do 
me  the  foulest  wrong  that  ever  a  lie  worked.  It  is  she  who  betrayed  you,  not 
I.  1  loved  her — true  !  with  that  vile  sensual  passion  which  levels  us  to  brutes; 
but,  before  God,  Strathmore,  I  write  my  oath  to  you  that  to  that  love  I  never 
yielded;  it  was  she  who  tempted,  I  who  resisted.  In  this  must  lie  the  root  of 
revenge  upon  myself  which  she  now  takes  in  goading  and  duping  your  jealousy 
till  you  believe  you  see  in  me  a  rival  who  would  have  treacherously  supplanted 
you.  Last  night,  in  warning  you  of  Marion  Vavasour's  inconstancy,  I  spoke  no 
slander  as  you  thought;  when  you  taunted  me  for  proof  I  could  have  given 
it  to  you  on  the  word  of  one  who,  as  you  well  know,  never  lied.  Only  a  few 
moments  before  I  had  been  alone  with  her,  when  the  Due  left,  in  the  supper-room; 
alone,  with  no  shield  between  my  hateful  passion,  that  sprang  up  unawares,  ripe 
as  it  was  rank,  and  her  own  loveliness,  that  lured  me  with  glances,  with  smiles, 
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with  hinted  words,  with  every  devilish  divine  temptation.  .  .  .  My  God!  you 
know  the  snare-you  succumbed  to  it.  Pity  me,  forgive  me,  if,  for  an  instant, 
I  almost  forgot  all  bonds  of  honor  to  you;  if,  for  an  instant,  I  fell  so  low  as  to 
remember  nothing  save  that  her  eyes  wooed  my  love  and  confessed  her  own- 
save,  that  what  I  loathed  while  I  coveted  it,  might  be  mine  at  my  will.  Pity 
me,  forgive  me,  you  who  know  her  accursed  sorceress  beguilings,  her  subtle 
tempting  that  lies  in  the  languor  of  a  glance,  in  the  passing  fragrance  of  her 
hair  !  My  weakness  endured  £«/  an  instant;  then  I  broke  from  her  while  I  had 
strength;  I  left  her  while  the  first  whispers  of  love  stole  from  her  lips.  At  the 
moment  I  encountered  you;  I  strove  to  warn  you  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
woman  on  whose  love  you  staked  your  life  and— fool  that  I  was  !  when  you 
gibed  and  taunted  me  for  proof,  I  shrank  from  striking  you  the  deadly  blow; 
I  chose  rather  to  let  you  think  of  me  as  you  would,  than  force  you  to  own  the 
right  by  which  I  spoke,  since  I  must  have  bought  my  vindication  at  such  cost 
to  you.  Early  on  the  following  morning  her  page  brought  me  a  note  from 
Lady  Vavasour.  I  send  it  to  you;  it  will  serve  to  show  you  how  subtlety,  how 
poetically,  she  shrouds  her  wanton  infidelities,  this  double-traitress  to  her  lovers 
and  her  lord  !  I  wrote  her  back  words  that  she  will  never  pardon  me.  Suffice 
it,  that  they  were  such  as  stripped  her  armors  of  their  delicate  gloss,  to  show 
them  to  her  in  their  own  naked  light;  such  as  refused  her  love  for  your  sake, 
and  rebuked  her  treachery  in  your  name  and  my  own.  Out  of  her  presence, 
and  in  the  calmness  of  morning,  I  had  strength  to  do  thus  much  in  the  right 
path — God  knows  I  have  wandered  from  it  often  enough  !  This  is  the  brief 
entire  truth.  My  lips  never  spoke  a  lie;  my  hand  would  scarce  write  one,  when 
for  aught  I  know,  I  may  be  within  an  hour  of  my  death.  I  write  it  because  I 
could  not  endure  that  throughout  your  life,  you  should  hold  my  memory 
tainted  with  such  thrice-damned  treachery  as  you  have  attributed  to  me;  and 
it  will  spare,  rather  than  inflict  on  you,  added  pain,  since  sooner  or  later  you 
must  learn  that  this  woman's  passion  has  fled,  though  her  pride  of  dominion 
over  you  still  lingers,  and  you  will  suffer  less  to  know  it  thus,  than  to  track  it 
first  in  the  rivalry  and  triumph  of  some  living  foe. 

"  Now  let  me  make  one  request  in  as  few  words  as  I  can;  for  though,  after 
what  has  passed,  I  should  compel  you  to  meet  me  were  you  my  brother  by 
blood,  I  still  choose  rather  to  ask  this  boon  of  you  than  of  any  other.     The 
young  girl  whom  you  once  saw  with  me  in  the  elm-walk  at  White  Ladies— per- 
haps you  have  forgot  the  circumstance— was  not  my  mistress,  as  you  naturally 
thought,  but  my  wife.     Three  years  ago  we  met  by  a  strange  accident,  while  I 
was  staying  at  your  house  during  your  absence.     She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
lungarian  noble,  who  had  taken  refuge  near  the  Abbey,  in  obscurity 
d  poverty.     She  was  in  the  early  grief  of  her  father's  recent  loss,  a  mere  child 
m  years,  singularly  lovely,  and  almost  destitute.     I   loved,  and  I  soon  taught 
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her  to  love.  To  have  offered  her  dishonor,  in  her  trustful  and  defenceless  inno- 
cence, would  have  been  dishonor.  I  married  her,  but  secretly,  and  have  kept 
it  secret  even  from  you,  partly  for  entanglements,  that  you  know  hampered  me, 
partly  because  of  my  creditors,  chiefly  because,  as  you  are  aware,  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  marriage  would  have  insured  my  certain  disinheritance  by  Sir 
Arthur.  She  has  lived  at  White  Ladies,  still  under  her  father's  name  of  de 
Vocqsal,  and  your  almost  constant  absence  on  the  Continent,  prevented  your 
hearing  whatever  rumors  might  be  afloat  regarding  our  connection.  She  is  very 
dear  to  me;  yet  I  have  but  ill  recompensed  such  love  as  she  has  borne  me. 
My  death  will  leave  Lucille  and  her  child  penniless  and  unprotected;  what 
I  would  now  ask  of  you  is,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  your  power,  to  shield 
her  from  the  bitterness  she  is  so  little  fitted  to  brave.  This,  then,  is  the 
trust  I  leave  you,  Strathmore;  you  will  let  her  find  in  you  a  sure  and  faithful 
friend;  you  will  make  to  her,  atonement  for  the  wrong  you  have  done  to  me; 
and  if  her  child,  now  in  its  infancy,  ever  live  to  womanhood,  I  would  wish  that 
in  years  to  come  you  should  speak  to  her  sometimes  of  her  father,  but  never 
let  her  become  aware  that  it  is  by  your  hand  I  fell.  Should  it  be  decreed  that 
I  die  thus,  I  will  not  say,  '  Know  no  remorse,'  for  that  were  to  wish  you  devil, 
not  man;  but  I  do  say  to  you,  believe  this,  that  neither  now  nor  in  the  most 
abhorred  hours  that  your  mad  passion  for  the  wanton  adulteress  who  has  parted 
us,  ever  caused  me,  have  I  felt  bitterness  to  you.  'I  would  that  it  had  been 
an  open  enemy  who  had  done  me  this  dishonor,  and  not  thou,  my  brother,  my 
guide,  my  own  familiar  friend; '  but — since  thus  it  has  chanced — take  my  last 
words  as  you  would  take  the  oath  of  a  dying  man.  I  forgive  you  fully  all  that 
has  already  passed,  all  that  may  yet  be  to  come.  If  I  die,  remember — it  will 
be  in  peace  with  you.  "  BERTIE  ERROLL." 

This  was  the  Message  of  the  Dead. 

Standing  in  the  morning  light,  whose  reddening  sun-rays,  streaming  on  the 
page,  lit  up  each  word  till  it  seemed  written  in  blood,  Strathmore  read — read 
on  to  the  last  line. 

Then  a  shrill,  hoarse  cry,  shuddering  ran  through  all  the  forest  silence, 
greeting  the  early  day  as  it  uprose — the  cry  of  a  great  agony — and  throwing 
his  arms  above  his  head,  he  fell  like  a  drunken  man,  down  upon  the  sodden 
earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"WHOSO    HAS   SOWN    THE   WHIRLWIND   SHALL    BE    REAPER    OF    THE    STORM." 

MARION  VAVASOUR  stood  on  the  balcony  of  her  dressing-room  looking 
down  on  the  rose-gardens  below,  and  leaned  her  white  arms  upon  the  bronze 
scroll-work,  and  let  her  Eastern  cymar  of  snowy  silk  float  at  will  upon  the  sum- 
mer wind,  and,  with  a  sunny  laughter  sweetly  glancing  in  her  eves,  gazed  at 
the  mists  afar  off,  or  downward  to  where  her  love-birds  were  shaking  the  dew 
from  their  wings.  Yonder,  beneath  the  roof  that  was  within  her  sight,  where 
the  early  sun-rays  played  about  the  lips  that  were  sealed  to  silence,  and  the 
eyes  which  could  never  more  open  to  their  light,  lay  the  dead,  slain  at  her 
whisper,  to  sate  her  revenge;  yonder,  under  the  forest-shadows,  whose  outline 
she  traced  from  her  rose-hung  balcony,  a  living  man  wrestled  with  his  agony, 
his  soul  tainted  with  a  murderer's  guilt,  because  her  kiss  had  moved  him  to  its 
work,  her  word  aroused  him  to  its  hell-born  passions.  But  the  knowledge  did 
not  cast  one  shade  upon  her  brow,  did  not  scare  away  for  one  brief  hour  the 
smile  that  wantoned  on  her  lips;  nay,  the  knowledge  was  dear  to  her,  since  it 
was  proof  and  tribute  to  her  power.  For  in  this  dazzling  delicate  creature  was 
the  cruelty  of  the  beast  of  the  desert. 

The  full  light  of  the  day,  now  fully  risen  for  some  hours,  bathed  her  in  its 
warmth,  whilst  clusters  of  her  favorite  flowers  clung  above  and  below  her  in 
their  perfumy  profusion,  till  she  seemed  framed  in  roses;  her  floating  dress 
showed  all  the  voluptuous  outline  of  her  form;  her  rich  hair  lay  lightly  on  her 
shoulders,  glancing  in  the  sun;  and  thus,  in  her  proud  loveliness,  she  was  seen 
by  the  man  she  had  betrayed. 

It  had  been  better  for  her  then  that  death  had  stricken  her  in  that  hour. 
Woe  as  her  beauty  had  wrought  for  others,  it  had  never  worked  deadlier  de- 
struction than  that  which  it  now  brought  herself. 

Suddenly,  betwixt  her  and  the  sunlight,  a  shadow  fell. 

She  turned,  with  the  gay  challenge  of  her  triumphant  smile,  the  silvery  folds 
of  her  robes  sweeping  the  leaves  of  the  roses  till  they  fell  in  a  fragrant  shower; 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  shadowless  life,  the  smile  faded  from  off  those 
laughing  lips,  and  the  pallor  of  a  ghastly  terror  blanched  the  rich  bloom  from 
her  face.  She  saw  the  man  whom  she  had  fooled  with  the  foul  simulacrum  of 
an  undying  love,  and  whom  her  breath,  with  its  traitorous  caresses,  had  wooed 
to  the  bottomless  depths  of  crime.  And  she  knew  that  he  knew  her  aright  at 
last— saw  that  there  are  moments  in  human  life  which  transform  men  to  fiends, 
leaving  them  no  likeness  of  themselves;  moments  in  which  the  bond-slave, 
goaded  to  insanity,  turns  and  rends  his  tyrant 
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With  a  spring  like  a  bloodhound's,  Strathmore  overleapt  the  barrier  which 
parted  them,  and  caught  her  in  his  grasp,  bruising  the  white  skin  which  he  had 
once  deemed  too  fair  for  the  summer  winds  to  breathe  on  as  they  blew.  And 
a  deadly  fear  came  on  her,  for  she  knew  that  now  her  voice  would  have  no 
power  to  quell  the  tempest — the  voice  which  had  lured  him  to  crime  !  She 
knew  that  now  her  loveliness  could  have  no  sway  to  bring  him  to  her  feet — the 
loveliness  which  was  but  one  foul  lie  ! 

As  the  bloodhound  seizes  on  his  prey,  his  hand  crushed  her  there  where 
she  stood;  his  face  was  haggard,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  alight  with  lurid 
flame;  his  hair  wet  and  clotted  with  the  damp  sweat  of  anguish;  his  dress  dis- 
ordered, and  stained  with  the  soil  of  the  earth,  and  the  dews  of  the  morning. 
Few  could  have  recognized  him  in  the  wreck  one  crime  had  wrought — one 
hour  worked.  In  his  agony  he  was  mad — I  speak  it  literally — mad;  with  its 
hideous  riot  surging  in  his  brain,  and  reeling  through  his  blood.  And  in  the 
sunlight  he  saw  the  mocking  accursed  loveliness,  which,  even  as  a  fiend  in 
angel  guise,  had  drawn  him  on  into  an  abyss  of  infamy,  and  stained  his  soul 
with  the  curse  of  guilt. 

He  crushed  her  in  his  arms,  bruising  her  white  bosom  and  her  delicate 
limbs;  and  his  voice,  which  had  lost  almost  all  human  sound,  broke  out  with  a 
loud  hissing  whisper: 

"Traitress — murderess!  I  will  have  life  for  life!  It  is  the  old  Jew  law — 
God's  ordinance!  " 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  summer  morning  his  laugh  rang  out  with 
horrible  mirth;  his  soul,  drunk  with  one  sin,  was  athirst  for  more — athirst  to 
trample  out  this  divine  and  devilish  thing  which  he  had  worshipped,  down  into 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb;  to  avenge  his  own  betrayal,  and  the  betrayal  of  the 
dead,  on  the  woman  who  had  trepanned  both,  with  her  wanton's  love,  her  ser- 
pent's cruelty.  His  hot  breath  scorched  her  face;  his  eyes,  bright  with  the 
light  of  insanity,  glared  into  her  own;  his  hands  twisted  in  the  shower  of  her 
shining  hair,  that  golden  web  which  had  meshed  him  in  its  toils;  he  held  her 
crushed  and  powerless  to  break  away  from  the  worst  that  he  might  work,  while 
the  fair  hues  of  her  face  blanched  white,  and  her  voice  rose  in  a  shriek  of 
abject  terror. 

"Oh  God!  I  shall  die— I  shall  die!      You  would  not  kill  me,  Strathmore  ?  " 

Again,  in  its  ghastly  mirth,  the  horrid  laugh  broke  out;  he  was  delirious  in 
his  agony. 

"  Why  not  ?  Why  not,  if  devils  can  die  ?  You  have  done  murderer's  work, 
you  shall  have  a  murderer's  doom." 

Held  in  his  grip,  she  could  not  free  herself;  clenched  there  as  in  a  vise  of 
iron,  she  could  not  escape  from  whatsoever  he  might  mete  out  to  her,  and  in 
his  maddened,  cheated  love,  his  felon  guilt,  his  tortures  of  remorse,  he  knew 
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not  what  he  did;  he  was  brutal  and  conscienceless  as  any  beast  of  prey  raven- 
!  for  blood.  He  only  saw,  in  the  burning  glare  of  the  mocking  sunlight,  the 
beauty  which  had  betrayed  him;  he  only  felt  the  forest-brute  s  fierce  craving 
thirst  for  life.  And  she  knew  that  she  was  in  his  power;  she  knew  that  her 
slave  was  now  her  master.  Sickening  with  terror,  trembling,  quivering,  stifled, 
she  wrestled  in  his  grasp,  while  her  voice  moaned  out  a  piteous  cry: 

"Oh  Strathmore!     My  God!— have  mercy,  mercy! ' 

Closer  and  closer  he  clenched  her  in  his  grip,  her  amber  hair  tangled  in  his 
arms,  her  form  pressed  in  his  hold  until  she  moaned  with  pain,  while  his  laugh 
rang  out  again  like  Damiens  in  the  torture  of  the  fires. 

"  1  will  give  you  such  mercy  as  you  gave — no  other!  " 

And  she  knew  that  death  was  nigh  her  now— death  from  the  hands  of  the 
man  she  had  fooled,  and  goaded,  and  betrayed;  in  his  iron  strength  her  deli- 
cate frame  was  frail  as  flax  which  the  winds  can  break  in  twain,  and  as  help- 
less to  his  will.  One  grip  of  his  fingers  on  her  throat,  and  its  breath  would  be 
stilled  forever;  one  blow  from  his  hand  upon  her  fair  veined  temples,  and  the 
death  she  had  meted  out  would  be  her  portion. 

With  all  the  preternatural  strength  which  is  begotton  from  a  ghastly  terror, 
she  wrestled  and  panted  in  his  hold,  as  the  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  snarer;  as 
easily  might  she  have  sought  to  escape  from  a  vise  of  steel  that  had  locked 
her  in  its  jaw,  as  seek  to  wrench  herself  free  from  the  deadly  grip  of  the  man 
whose  outraged  love  made  him  a  fiend,  whose  hideous  remorse  made  him  a 
madman. 

A  sickness  of  mortal  fear  came  over  her;  a  mist  blinded  her  eyes,  shutting 
out  the  light  of  day;  a  loud  noise  surged  in  her  ear,  and  beat  about  her  brain. 
He  only  saw  in  the  glaring  sun-rays  the  face  which  he  had  worshipped — the 
face  which  had  lured  him  to  his  sin;  he  only  knew  but  one  brute  impulse  to 
crush  and  trample  out  this  loveliness,  where  never  more  could  it  reproach  him 
— where  never  more  could  others  gaze  upon  and  riot  in  it.  She  was  dying — 
dying  by  his  hand  ! — without  power  to  summon  those  who  lay  within  her  call; 
without  strength  to  break  from  him  to  where  safety,  succor,  defence  were  all 
at  hand,  only  parted  from  her  by  the  velvet  hangings  of  her  door !  There, 
without,  lay  the  sunny  peopled  earth;  here,  nigh  at  hand,  was  the  household 
which  obeyed  her  slightest  word :  yet  powerless,  voiceless,  imprisoned  in  his 
grip,  she  must  die,  without  a  sign,  without  a  cry,  like  the  fawn  which  is  choked 
by  the  hound's  death-grapple  ! 

And  her  eyes  gazed  up  to  him  with  a  wild  appealing  pain,  and  that  look 
smote  his  strength  like  a  sudden  blow.  He  had  seen  it  when  the  sun  had  set, 
in  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead  ! 

His  frame  shivered,  his  limbs  grew  powerless,  his  sinews  paralyzed,  his 
nerves  stricken  strengthless;  he  threw  her  from  him  with  a  sudden  cry,  hurling 
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her  fragile  form  from  out  his  arms,  as  the  winds  hurl  a  broken  flower  from  out 
their  path. 

"  Death  is  too  much  mercy  for  you  !     You  shall  live  to  suffer  !  " 

And,  leaving  her  where  she  lay  in  her  bruised  and  quivering  loveliness, 
Strathmore  reeled  out  into  the  scorching  sunlight,  that  seemed  to  glare  upon 
his  sight  and  scathe  his  brow  like  fire — reeled,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man, 
his  eyes  blind,  his  brain  giddy,  with  the  horrible  riot  of  threatening  delirium. 
For  on  his  soul  was  the  curse  of  Cain. 

Marion  Vavasour  told  none  of  that  hour  of  jeopardy.  When  he  hurled  her 
from  him  she  fell  insensible,  and  her  attendants  finding  her  thus,  deemed  it  a 
swoon  or  syncope,  and  she  let  the  error  pass  undisputed.  Too  much  was  inter- 
twined with  that  horrible  conflict  for  her  lips  to  be  those  which  unfolded  its 
story.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  she  lay  on  her  delicate  couch  shrouded  in 
laces,  and  silks,  and  cashmeres,  her  eyes  but  the  lovelier  for  the  dark  circle 
beneath  them,  her  face  but  the  fairer  for  its  fragile  whiteness  and  the  languor 
of  indisposition,  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Etoiles  and  Monsignore  Villaflor, 
admitted  to  her  cabinet  de  toilette,  thought  they  had  never  beheld  her  more 
divine  in  her  most  dazzling  moments,  than  in  this  illness,  which  she  allowed 
that  the  tragedy  in  which  her  name  was  involved  had  brought  on  her  through 
its  shock  and  its  terror. 

"  Cecil  Strathmore  has  killed  his  friend,  you  know  ?  It  is  fearful — it  is  ter- 
rible !  It  has  shattered  all  my  nerves,"  she  said,  with  a  delicate  shiver  of  terror 
to  the  prince  and  the  bishop:  "  That  horrible  story  ! — do  not  talk  of  it  any  more,  I 
beseech  you — I  entreat  you,  sire.  Poor  Cecil !  My  lord  always  said  he  would 
commit  some  crime  or  other  some  day.  They  quarrelled  about  me,  you  say — 
perhaps  !  But  it  was  bien  bete,  if  they  did.  And  poor  Bertie  Erroll  was  so 
handsome  !  It  is  such  a  pity  that  the  Strathmores'  passions  were  always 
dangerous  ! " 

And  Marion  Vavasour  sighed,  and  shuddered  again  with  that  delicate  tres- 
saillement,  and  stirred  her  chocolate,  and  stroked  the  snowy  curls  of  her  lion- 
dog,  and  languidly  tossed  some  perfume  over  her  jewelled  fingers,  and  asked 
what  they  thought  of  Scribe's  new  comedy  and  George  Sand's  fresh  novel, 
while  Monseigneur  and  Monsignore  each  alike  congratulated  himself  that  her 
long  unbroken  liaison  was  evidently  snapped  asunder  with  this  Bois  scandal  of 
which  Paris  was  talking,  and  that  its  rupture  had  left  a  fair  field  open  to  all  new 
aspirants. 

Remorse  was  not  in  her;  she  knew  it  not;  and  she  was  well  content  that  Paris 
should  have  nothing  else  to  discourse  of,  before  midnight  in  the  Salons,  and 
after  midnight  in  the  Cercles,  but  this  tragedy  in  the  Deer  Park,  whose  fatal 
end  was  but  sign  and  seal  of  her  power.  Two  countries  babbled  of  that  Helen- 
like  beauty  which  drove  men  to  madness — 
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"  as  when  through  ripen'd  corn, 
By  driving  winds,  the  crackling  flames  are  borne." 

What  mattered  it  at  what  price  her  superb  triumphs  were  won  ? 

It  was  but  once  or  twice  in  solitude  that,  remembering,  with  the  icy  dread 
of  its  awful  danger  shivering  afresh  through  all  her  veins,  the  peril  of  the  death 
which  had  so  nigh  encompassed  her,  she  heard  again  hissing  in  her  ear,  with  its 
ghastly  laugh,  that  menace  of  the  future  :  « Death  is  too  much  mercy  for 
you  !  You  shall  live  to  suffer  ! "  It  was  only  then  that  vaguely  and  with  a 
nameless  dread,  Marion  Vavasour,  in  her  glad  and  glorious  omnipotence, 
feared,  with  prescient  terror,  that  law  inexorable  which  has  written  :  "  Whoso 
sows  the  whirlwind,  shall  be  reaper  of  the  storm  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


DIES  IRJE. 


THE  full  sweet  light  of  the  summer  day  fell  into  the  chamber  of  the  dead, 
where  they  had  lain  him  down  and  left  him  in  the  deep  stillness  that  no  foot- 
fall stirred,  no  voice  disturbed,  and  no  love  watched,  save  that  of  a  little 
spaniel  which  had  crept  into  his  breast  and  flew  at  those  who  sought  to  move 
her  from  her  vigil,  and  crouched  there  trembling  and  moaning  piteously. 

The  sun  of  another  day  had  risen,  waking  the  earth  to  its  toil  and  the  chil- 
dren to  their  play;  lifting  the  drooped  bells  of  the  closed  flowers,  and  rousing 
the  butterfly  to  flutter  in  the  light;  giving  back  to  the  birds  their  song,  to  the 
waters  their  sparkle,  to  the  blue  seas  their  laughing  gleam;  bringing  to  all  the 
world  its  resurrrection  from  the  silence  and  the  gloom  of  night.  But  here 
where  the  sun  fell,  touching  his  cheek  to  warmth,  his  hair  to  gold,  it  had  no 
spell  to  waken;  life  was  left  to  the  insect  stirring  in  the  grasses,  to  the  leaf 
flickering  in  the  wind,  to  the  spider  weaving  in  the  sunshine — but  life  was 
robbed  from  him  ! 

Through  the  long  day  the  light  found  its  way  into  the  darkened  room,  and 
wandered  lovingly  about  the  limbs,  with  their  superb  and  stately  stature,  which 
lay  powerless  and  stricken;  and  about  the  face,  with  its  rich,  womanlike  beauty, 
where  the  fair,  luxuriant  hair  was  clotted  and  soiled  with  the  black  trail  of 
blood,  and  where  the  gray  hue  of  that  Corruption  which  knows  no  pity  in  its 
theft,  no  mercy  in  its  march,  already  was  stealing  on  its  ghastly  way. 

The  day  was  nigh  its  close  when  the  hired  watcher,  dully  sleeping  at  his 
post,  started  in  affright  as  a  voice  fell  on  his  ear: 

"  Let  me  pass  !  " 
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"Pass?     Wot  there .'" 

"  Yes — there." 

At  the  reply  the  man  looked  up  to  scan  the  stranger  who  sought  to  enter  to 
the  chamber  of  the  dead;  and,  as  he  saw  his  face,  although  it  was  wholly  un- 
familiar to  him,  shuddered  at  the  look  it  wore,  and  at  the  light  that  glittered 
in  the  eyes. 

"  Why — why?  "  he  faltered:  "  What  claim  have  you  ?     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  his  murderer  !     Stand  by  !  " 

And  at  the  hideous  calmness  of  the  answer  the  man  involuntarily  sickened 
and  shuddered  and  fell  back;  and  an  iron  grasp  thrust  him  aside  like  a  cower- 
ing dog,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him  and  barred  him  out. 

Strathmore  was  alone  with  the  dead. 

And  he  stood  by  him,  even  as  in  the  virgin  years  of  the  young  world  the 
First  Murderer  stood  beside  the  brother  whom  he  had  slaughtered  in  his  fair 
and  gracious  manhood,  because  the  seething  madness  and  the  brutal  hate  of 
jealousy  and  vengeance  had  made  a  ghastly  crime  seem  sweet  and  holy  in  his 
sight.  The  sin  of  Cain  was  on  his  soul — and  even  as  Cain  heard  in  the  awful 
silence  the  voice  of  God  calling  on  him  for  the  life  that  he  had  hurled  from 
earth,  so  he  heard  it  now,  as  in  his  agony  he  shrieked  aloud  to  the  dead  to 
awaken,  and  free  him  from  his  curse  ! — to  rise  and  live  again,  so  that  he  should 
not  bear  this  doom  through  life  and  through  eternity  !  And  his  own  voice,  as 
it  echoed  back  upon  the  stillness,  left  silence  as  the  mocking  answer  of  his 
prayer,  that  silence  which  must  forever  stretch  betwixt'the  dead  and  him. 

He  shuddered  in  the  sultry  warmth  of  the  day,  like  one  who  shivers  in  the 
dank,  icy  waters;  and  stood  looking  down  upon  the  white,  serene  face,  and  the 
hair  that  was  blackened  with  blood,  looking;  with  the  dulled,  paralyzed  stupor 
of  remorse. 

This  man  had  loved  him,  had  suffered  for  him,  had  borne  with  sacrifice  and 
wrong  for  his  sake,  had  cleaved  to  him  closer  than  a  brother — and  he  had 
slaughtered  him  as  we  slaughter  a  brute  ! 

Yesterday  living,  in  all  the  fulness,  the  strength,  the  beauty,  the  rich  rejoic- 
ing glory  of  his  manhood,  and  to-day  dead — dead  ! — carrion  that  lay  sightless 
to  the  sunshine,  senseless  to  all  sound,  powerless  to  lift  his  hand  against  the 
feeblest  insect  that  should  begin  the  fell  work  of  the  tomb,  useless  save  to  be 
thrust  away  by  hasty  hands  out  of  remembrance  of  men  into  the  dark  and 
brutal  silence  of  the  grave. 

Standing  there  beside  him,  a  terror,  such  as  falls  upon  men  in  their  own 
death-hour,  when  every  forgotten  sin  stands  out  to  damn  them,  fell  upon  his 
murderer;  rending  asunder  the  iron  of  a  pitiless  nature;  striking  to  dust,  as  the 
lightning  shivers  steel,  the  unyielding  strength  which  had  refused  to  know 
remorse,  and  had  gazed  with  a  chill  smile  upon  the  agonies  of  death;  smiting 
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down  upon  his  knees,  as  with  the  wrath  of  God,  the  mortal  whose  passions  had 
usurped  God's  judgment  and  forestalled  God's  summons,  who  had  dared  to 
mete  out  life  and  death  as  though  he  were  not  Man  but  Deity. 

Now  for  the  first  hour  he  realized  what  he  had  done;  and  struck  by  it  as  by 
a  blow,  he  staggered  and  fell,  his  head  bowed,  his  arms  stretched  out,  the  dews 
of  a  mortal  agony  thick  upon  his  brow,  his  brain  on  fire  with  the  horrible  surg- 
ing of  the  blood  that  like  a  pent-up  flood  seemed  bursting  to  break  from 

bondage.  ,     . 

And  suddenly  in  that  dread  silence  where  he  knelt  beside  the  dead,  there 
arose  joyous  and  melodious,  the  evening  song  of  the  birds  without,  where  they 
fluttered  amidst  the  ilex  leaves;  and  the  tender  sound  struck  on  his  ear  as  a 
knife  strikes  upon  bare  quivering  nerves.  In  those  frail  things,  born  for  a 
summer's  span,  which  could  be  crushed  by  a  young  child's  feeble  grasp,  the 
great  mystery  of  Life  was  felt;  and  here— here  his  hand  had  shattered  it  for- 
ever. A  lifetime  of  remorse  could  not  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  and 
trampled  out  in  the  brute  fury  of  one  crime. 

That  sound  broke  his  stupor,  and  perchance  saved  him  from  madness;  his 
chest  rose  and  fell  as  though  heaving  against  bands  of  iron;  the  blood  beat  and 
surged  about  his  brain;  the  iron  of  his  nature  broken  asunder,  yielded  and  gave 
way,  and  one  deep,  gasping  sob  quivered  in  the  air  as  he  sank  forward,  calling 
in  his  blind  agony  on  the  name  of  the  dead. 

There,  beside  the  man  whom  he  had  loved  and  murdered,  they  found  him 
when,  far  towards  the  night,  they  broke  open  the  barred  door — found  him  lying 
senseless. 

For  two  months  the  wise  men  who  gathered  about  his  bed,  because  he  had 
gold  and  rank,  and  sought  to  drive  away  the  fell  Eumenides  which  followed  a 
fell  crime  with  the  poor  miserable  herbs  and  poisons  that  their  pharmacopoeia 
taught  them,  held  his  life  in  danger  and  called  his  peril  by  a  lengthy  name. 

More  briefly,  it  was  the  mad  beating  of  the  prisoned  blood,  which  hot  and 
surging  like  the  waves  of  a  sea,  flooded  all  the  chambers  of  the  brain,  already 
filled  with  distorted  thoughts  and  abhorred  sounds,  the  off-spring,  not  of  the 
phantasia  of  delirium,  but  worse— of  the  memories  of  guilt.  Worse;  for  the  mad- 
man or  the  fever-stricken,  made  sane,  leaves  his  bed,  leaves  far  behind  him  all 
which  turned  it  into  hell;  but  when  the  lurking  fire  in  his  blood  had,  flame-like, 
of  itself  burned  down  into  exhaustion  (or  as  the  wise  men  better  loved  to  phrase 
it,  when  "  they  had  cured  him  "),  with  him  arose  every  dread  shape  that  had 
made  night  horrible  and  day  sickly;  and  with  him  they  passed  out  into  the 
world,  and  mingled  with  the  things  of  daily  life,  and  followed  him— denying 
him  solitude,  forbidding  him  rest.  In  those  awful  hours  when  but  one  of  two 
issues  had  seemed  inevitable  for  him— insanity  or  death— these  had  been  ever 
before  him;  the  Sorceress,  with  the  wanton  glamor  of  her  divine  loveliness, 
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whose  kiss  seemed  ever  scorching  on  his  lips,  whose  laugh  seemed  ever  mock- 
ing on  his  ear;  and  the  Dead  whom  he  had  slaughtered  at  her  bidding,  whose 
dying  sigh  quivered  forever  on  the  air,  and  whose  face,  with  the  eyes  wide 
open  to  the  light,  with  their  last  look  of  wild  appealing  pain,  forever  was 
before  him. 

When  he  arose  and  went  forth  among  men,  with  what  seemed  to  the  world, 
which  had  thrilled  with  the  horror  of  his  story,  an  unaltered  bearing,  an  unnat- 
ural negligence  and  calm,  these  were  with  him  still — spectres  of  the  Passion 
which  had  betrayed  him,  of  the  Crime  with  which  his  soul  was  stained.  Before 
the  tribunal  of  God,  in  the  horrors  of  night  and  solitude,  when  none  were  by 
to  stand  betwixt  him  and  the  sin  which  made  his  conscience  its  own  hell, 
betwixt  him  and  the  desire  which  rioted  still  for  this  woman's  lost  loveliness, 
though  swift  as  naphtha  leaps  to  flame  his  mad  love  had  changed  to  hatred, 
his  chastisement  grew  more  ghastly  with  every  day  which  dawned,  with  every 
hour  that  passeth.  It  was  even  as  the  chastisement  of  Orestes,  followed  by 
those  dread  shapes  which  tracked  him  through  his  doom,  and  lay  beside  him 
even  on  the  threshold  of  the  altar  of  God,  watching  him  while  he  slept,  so  that 
his  sleep  was  peaceless;  while  he  waked,  so  that  his  day  was  joyless;  while  he 
prayed,  so  that  his  prayer  was  fruitless — those  Eumenides  which  are  but  type 
and  figure  of  the  Passions. 

There  are  natures  which  in  their  anguish  seek  the  fellowship  of  their  kind 
as  a  wounded  deer  will  seek  his  herd;  there  are  others  which  shun  it,  as  the 
stricken  eagle  soars  aloft  to  die  alone,  howsoever  the  blood  be  dropping  from 
his  broken  wings.  Strathmore's  nature,  proud,  tenacious,  unyielding  as  iron, 
was  the  last.  Pitiless  himself,  he  abhorred  pity,  and  if  he  yielded  little  mercy 
to  misery,  he  asked  none  for  his  own.  Therefore  the  world,  when  he  rose  from 
his  bed  and  entered  it  once  more,  marvelled  at  his  heartlessness,  and  deemed 
him  unchanged,  untouched  !  So  the  world,  great  liar  though  it  be,  is  often- 
times deceived!  Unchanged! — if  the  iron  that  has  passed  through  the  fire  be 
unchanged  after  the  furnace  which  has  molten  it  in  its  scorch  till  it  bent  like  a 
river  reed,  be  unchanged,  then  was  he  so;  not  else.  All  that  was  evil  in  him 
had  leapt  up  like  a  lion  from  his  lair,  and  now  could  never  more  be  drugged  to 
sleep;  all  of  softness  which  his  guilty  love  had  lent  his  nature  had  been  swept 
aside  in  the  whirlwind,  and  its  pitiless  strength  had  centred  in  but  one  pur- 
pose, one  desire,  one  craving:  that  of  vengeance.  For  his  character  was  one 
of  those  in  which  cruelty  is  twin-born  with  suffering,  and  which,  having  tasted 
of  crime  as  the  tiger  of  blood,  seeks  more,  and  blots  out  sin  by  sin.  His  curse 
had  been  born  of  his  vengeance;  yet  but  to  crush  out  his  agony  he  craved 
vengeance  yet  again.  For  this  man,  who  had  held  himself  his  own  god  to 
mold  his  destiny  at  will,  who  had  deemed  he  ruled  his  desires  under  iron 
curb,  and  who  had  looked  on  in  cold  disdain  while  others  suffered  or  rejoiced, 
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indifferent  to  joy  as  he  was  steeled  to  pain,  endured  tortures  such  as  weaker, 
gentler  natures  never  know— let  them  thank  Heaven  for  their  exemption! 
However  guilty  and  born  wholly  of  the  senses  his  love  had  been,  he  had'wor- 
shipped  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him;  the  very  air  she  breathed  had  been 
sacred  to  him;  he  had  been  jealous  of  the  very  winds  that  played  amidst  her 
hair,  and  he  would  have  staked  his  life  upon  her  love,  even  as  he  did  stake  his 
honor  and  his  peace.  What  marvel  that  now  "  the  hate  wherewith  he  hated 
her  was  yet  greater  than  the  love  wherewith  he  loved  her  ?  "  For  her  hand 
had  hurled  him  into  an  abyss  of  guilt;  her  kiss  had  breathed  upon  his  lips  a 
curse  that  must  forever  lie  there;  her  tempting  had  allured  and  betrayed  him 
into  crime,  which  however  the  law  and  the  world  freed  him  from  all  guilt, 
marked  him  out  forever  in  his  own  sight  and  in  the  sight  of  God — a  murderer. 
And  go  whither  he  would  his  curse  pursued  him.  In  the  watches  of  night 
it  awakened  him,  and  he  cried  out  in  its  agony  with  the  cold  sweat  dank  upon 
his  brow.  In  the  chill  dawn  it  uprose  with  him,  till  the  light  of  day  looked 
hideous,  and  made  him  turn  from  it  as  from  the  gaze  of  an  accusing  angel. 
Passing  the  open  doors  of  church  or  cathedral  it  pursued  him,  for  the  hot  sun 
seemed  streaming  down  upon  the  written  Law  which  guards  the  sanctity  of 
life,  and  forbids  its  golden  cord  to  be  cut  asunder  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Amidst  the  peopled  world  it  haunted  him,  till  the  purple  wine  in  his  glass 
looked  red  with  blood,  and  through  the  riotous  laughter  of  brilliant  revel,  he 
heard  ever  in  his  ear  the  piteous  shiver  of  one  dying  sigh.  In  the  gay  glare 
of  gaslight,  or  in  the  gray  shadows  of  the  twilight,  in  the  rush  of  crowds  or 
in  the  stillness  of  his  chamber,  he  saw  the  face  of  the  dead;  he  saw  the  shudder 
of  the  labored  breath,  the  anguish  of  the  death-spasm,  the  life-blood  winding 
slowly,  slowly,  in  its  dark  and  slimy  trail  amidst  the  grasses,  and  soaking  the 
fair  and  trailing  hair.  Like  unto  Cain's  had  been  his  crime;  like  unto  Cain's 
was  now  his  chastisement.  And  the  brand  burned  not  the  less,  but  the  more, 
upon  his  soul  because  it  was  not  written  on  his  brow  for  men  to  read. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

REQUIEM    ,<ETERNAM. 


IT  was  a  damp,  yellow  autumn  night,  with  the  melancholy  sighing  of  winds 

through  the  dense  Druidic  woods,  and  white  vapors  rising  from  the  meres  and 

tuaries  to  sweep  chilly  across  the  sward.     A  profound  silence  reigned  over 

Mite  Ladies— a  silence  in  which  the  «  calling  of  the  sea  "  could  be  heard  from 

afar  off,  where  the  Western  Ocean  washed  its  time-worn  reefs,  and  each  fall  of 
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the  yet  green  leaves  trembled  audibly  through  the  stillness.  And  in  this  silence, 
profound  as  that  of  mountain  solitudes,  save  for  the  moaning  murmur  of  the 
restless  seas  and  the  weary  lulling  of  the  winds  as  they  swept  through  the  path- 
less forests,  a  man  on  foot  and  alone  took  his  way  through  the  woods  on  an 
errand  that  it  is  rarely  given  to  mortals  to  fulfil:  he  went  to  atone  to  the  Living 
for  a  wrong  to  the  Dead.  Fool  ! 

We  can  destroy,  but  we  cannot  restore;  and  the  soul  may  labor  futilely 
through  the  length  of  weary  years  to  upbuild  what  one  brief  hour  of  its  pas- 
sions has  sufficed  to  shatter  into  dust.  Sin  ever  comes  obedient  to  man's 
bidding;  Expiation,  fugitive  and  fleeting,  mocking  him,  eludes  his  grasp. 

He  walked  through  the  gloom  of  the  descending  night,  with  the  pale  skies 
above  him,  and  in  his  hand  the  dead  man's  letter.  It  seemed  to  him  that  that 
which  he  must  say  to  the  one  whom  he  had  widowed  in  her  youth  would  be 
better  said  beneath  the  shroud  of  night  than  in  the  garish  day.  He  went  on 
alone,  while  at  intervals  a  water-bird  started  at  his  step,  and  the  hoot  of  an  owl 
pierced  the  silence;  went  on  till  he  reached  the  dwelling  to  which  they  had 
directed  him,  where  it  stood  shut  away  by  forest  trees  from  the  lonely  road.  No 
living  thing  was  near;  the  faint  bark  of  a  dog  baying  in  the  distance  the  only 
sound  which  broke  upon  the  night,  while  the  moon  shone  fitfully  on  the  dark 
rustic  porch  and  the  lozenge-shaped  panes  of  the  casements.  The  door  was 
slightly  open,  and  since  no  one  answered  to  his  summons,  he  thrust  it  farther 
back  and  entered ;  the  house  seemed  empty.  There  was  no  light  save  that 
of  the  moon's  rays  as  they  strayed  in,  and  of  a  dim  lamp  burning  above  the 
staircase;  the  rooms  on  either  side  the  entrance  were  deserted,  though  they 
bore  the  trace  of  recent  occupancy,  and  in  one,  as  the  moonbeams  fell  upon 
it,  he  saw  the  outline  of  an  easel,  and  the  white  pages  of  a  book  open 
upon  a  music-stand.  The  house  appeared  forsaken,  and  he  went  slowly  on- 
ward up  the  stairs,  guided  by  the  little  oil-lamp  that  swung  there,  and  bending 
his  head  to  avoid  the  beams  of  the  low  ceiling.  In  a  chamber  to  his  left,  as 
he  mounted  the  staircase,  he  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  light,  and  followed  it;  he 
thought  he  had  mistaken  the  dwelling,  and  here  might  find  some  who 
would  direct  him  aright,  for  he  knew  but  little  of  the  by-roads  and  home- 
steads about.  He  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  struck 
lightly  on  the  panels  of  the  door;  it  was  opened  by  a  woman,  who  looked 
up  at  him  alarmed  and  curious  at  the  first  moment,  then  dropped  him  a  lowly 
reverence  as  she  recognized  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Strathmore  uncovered  his  head  and  slightly  advanced. 

"  I  am  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore.     Can  I  see  your  mistress  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  and  look  uncertain. 

"I  suppose  so,  my  lord — if  so  be  as  you  wish " 

"  I  desire  to  see  her  now." 
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The  woman  noticed  that  his  voice  was  hoarse,  seeming  to 
and,  in  obedience  rather  to  that  sign  than  to  his  desire  or  his  rank,  fell  back  to 

let  him  pass  into  the  room. 

«  Will  you  walk  hither,  then,  if  you  please,  my  lord 

Hallowed  her,  wondering  at  the  place  chosen,  into  the  dimly  lit  bed- 
chamber  that  to  him  looked  as  deserted  as  the  rest  of  the  dwelling.  The 
woman  preceded  him,  herself  strangely  silent  and  subdued,  and  drawing  aside 
the  muslin  curtains  of  a  bed  which  stood,  in  foreign  mode,  m  an  alcove, 
motioned  him  thither,  without  a  word,  to  her  side. 

At  the  gesture  he  paused  involuntarily. 

"  Good  God  !  is  she  ill  ?  " 

The  servant  looked  at  him  surprised,  and  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper: 

« 111  ?    I  thought  your  lordship  knew  she  died  at  dawn  to-day  ?  " 

"Dead!" 

The  word  rattled  in  his  throat,  he  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  and 
leaned  there,  his  face  covered,  his  breath  thick  and  labored;  another  life  lay 

heavy  on  his  soul  ! 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  my  lord,"  went  on  the  woman,  while  her  voice  faltered 
and  grew  thick  with  tears,  "  a  letter  came  from  Paris— leastways,  it  was  that 
post-mark— with  a  strange  writing  on  the  envelope,  and  inside  of  it  another 
letter  from  Major  Erroll.  Mademoiselle  Lucille  read  the  note  from  my  master 
first,  and  as  she  read  her  face  grew  scared  and  awful,  with  a  piteous  look  in  her 
eyes,  like  a  lamb's  they're  leading  to  slaughter.  She  seized  the  letter  it  had 
come  in,  and  her  eyes  had  scarce  fell  on  it  before  she  gave  a  cry  like  a  death- 
cry,  my  lord,  and  sunk  down,  all  cold  and  senseless  and  crouched  together." 

The  woman's  voice  stopped  with  a  low  gasping  sob: 

"  We  did  all  we  could,  my  lord — indeed  we  did;  but  the  minute  the  doctor 
see  her,  he  said  as  there  was  no  hope;  that  a  sudden  shock  had  shattered  her 
brain,  and  that  the  cruellest  thing  to  wish  for  her  was  life.  Oh,  my  lord  !  and 
so  young  as  she  was  !  She  never  knew  any  one  of  us  again,  not  even  the  child, 
but  lay  there,  weeks  through,  with  no  sense  or  sight  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  She 
sank  slowly  of  sheer  exhaustion,  fading  off  like  a  flower.  And,  at  length,  at 
sunrise  this  morning  she  died.  I  suppose  your  lordship  will  know  what  has 
chanced  to  my  master  ?  His  letter,  that  she  held  clenched  in  her  hand,  the 
doctor  took  and  locked  up  with  other  papers,  but  that  in  the  strange  hand- 
writing was  left,  and  I  made  bold  to  read  it.  It  came  from  a  gentleman,  who 
wrote  that  Major  Erroll  had  been  shot  in  some  duel  at  Paris,  and  had  bade  him 
as  wrote  it  to  enclose  that  letter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Vocqsal  if  he  fell.  I 
know  nothing  else,  my  lord;  I  only  know  that  the  news  killed  my  mistress." 

She  ceased;  and  each  of  her  homely  words  struck  like  steel  to  the  heart  of 
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her  hearer,  staining  his  soul  with  the  guilt  of  two  lives  blotted  out  by  his  hand 
from  the  living.  DEAD  !  Had  he  known  her  and  loved  her  well,  the  word  could 
scarce  have  echoed  more  hideously  in  his  ears  than  now,  when  it  met  him  on 
the  threshold  mocking  the  atonement  that  he  came  to  offer,  and  striking  para- 
lyzed and  powerless  the  soul  which  in  its  presumption  had  thought  to  strike  the 
balance  with  its  sin,  and  cover  crime  by  costless  expiation.  DEAD  !  He  leaned 
against  the  wall,  with  his  head  bowed  in  silence;  the  direst  agony  that  racks 
men  in  their  hours  of  bereavement  was  mercy  to  this  man's  remorse. 

Then  he  raised  his  head  slowly  and  moved  towards  the  couch,  whilst  the 
woman  turned  away  so  that  she  did  not  look  upon  his  face;  she,  who  had 
only  heard  of  his  close  friendship  with  the  dead  man,  thought  he  was  moved 
by  grief  at  his  friend's  loss,  and  his  rank  made  his  sorrow  sacred  and  unap- 
proachable in  her  eyes.  He  drew  near  the  bed,  impelled  by  some  resistless 
impulse  to  look  on  the  work  he  had  wrought,  urged  by  that  strange  self-chas- 
tisement which  forces  us  to  drink  to  the  uttermost  dregs  from  the  cup  of  retri- 
bution. The  pale  lamp-light  fell  on  the  white  and  delicate  couch,  fit  bier  and 
pall  for  the  early  youth  thus  early  smitten  to  the  tomb,  and  on  the  bed  she  lay 
— dead  in  the  opening  summer  of  her  life — dead  like  a  lily  rudely  broken  in  its 
bloom.  The  love  faithful  in  life  was  faithful  unto  death;  she  had  gone  to 
rejoin  her  husband. 

The  lifeless  form  lay  there  in  its  ethereal  and  solemn  loveliness,  her  hands 
tightly  folded  on  her  breast,  her  eyes  closed  as  though  in  slumber,  bearing  no 
sign  of  the  Destroyer's  hand,  save  in  the  hue  that  blanched  her  lips,  on  which, 
even  now,  a  sigh  seemed  set,* a  voiceless  prayer  suspended.  And  in  strange 
contrast  with  her  mother's  mournful  and  motionless  repose,  her  head  pillowed 
on  the  heart  that  had  no  throb  for  her,  her  brow  resting  on  the  arm  that  gave 
her  no  embrace,  her  breath  leaving  its  fresh  warmth  on  the  lips  that  answered 
her  by  no  caress,  lay  a  young  child  sleeping.  Life  in  its  earliest  bud,  side-by- 
side  with  Life  stricken  in  its  fullest  bloom!  the  light  golden  locks  commingling 
with  the  dark  unbound  waves  of  her  mother's  hair,  the  flushed  cheek,  with  its 
rose-leaf  hue,  lying  against  the  one  now  colorless  and  cold,  the  soft  and 
dreamless  sleep  of  childhood  beside  the  chill  and  hopeless  slumber  of  the  tomb. 

"The  child  would  not  leave  her,  my  lord,"  whispered  the  woman:  "She 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  there  trying  to  waken  her  mother,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  stir  her.  Poor  orphan!  she  is  but  an  infant;  only  two  years  old,  and 
a  love-child!  What  will  become  of  her?  " 

"  Her  future  shall  be  my  care." 

His  voice  sounded  dull  and  hoarse  in  his  own  ear  as  he  answered  the  brief 
words:  standing  there,  the  hideous  mockery  of  the  atonement  he  had  come  to 
offer  seemed  to  arise  and  jibe  and  gibber  in  his  face  before  the  holy  hush  of 
death,  and  the  hand  of  God  seemed  stretched  to  sever  him  from  those  whom 
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he  had  slain,  and  bid  him  stand  aloof,  alone  on  earth  with  no  companion  save 


his  crime. 


He  was  too  late  !    Too  LATE  ! 


T-TP  was  too  late  i     KJU  *-•***•  •  .         r 

The To  ds  seemed  wailing  through  the  air-the  eternal  requ.em  of  every 
in-  and  Is  he  stood  there,  with  his  head  bowed  in  the  faint  lamp-light  of  the 
chamoTof  death,  the  young  child,  waking  from  her  sleep,  st.n-ed  as  from 
joyous  dream,  and  pushed  her  fair  hair  from  her  eyes,  and  laughed  up 
nTnnoc  nee  and  gladness  in  his  face.    With  an  involuntary  gesture  he  spurned 
he   from  him  as  though  some  accursed  thing  had  crossed  h,s  v.s.on-her  lips 


wore  her  father's  smile. 


wore  her  tatner  s  snmc. 

Stricken  by  that  look  as  by  the  sword  of  an  avenging  angel,  he  turned  and 
went  out  into  the  silent  night;  and  in  his  ear  the  ceaseless  moaning  of  the  dis- 
tant seas  and  the  weary  cry  of  the  winds,  wandering  and  without  rest,  followed 
in  his  path  with  one  eternal  wail-"  Too  late  !  too  late  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  GOOD  AND  EVIL  AS  TWO  TWINS  CLEAVING  TOGETHER." 

"  You  drink  the  bitterness  of  Remorse  ?  Taste  the  sweetness  of  Revenge." 
These  words  stole  softly  to  his  ear  in  the  stillness  as  he  paced  down  the 
ruined  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  breaking  in  on  the  fer-off  lulling  of  the  seas  and 
the  hoot  of  the  night-birds  near.  They  pierced  so  strangely  to  the  secret  of 
his  thoughts,  broke  in  so  suddenly  on  the  solitude,  in  which  no  living  thing  was 
near  him,  that  he  started  and  looked  up  with,  for  one  instant,  what  in  a  weaker 
man  might  have  been  akin  to  superstition.  The  fitful  moonlight,  slanting 
grayly  in  through  low  pointed  arches,  fell  across  the  figure  of  a  woman  leaning 
against  the  moss-grown  pillar  of  the  cloister  side;  and  in  the  dress,  worn  some- 
thing as  Arabs  wear  their  garments,  with  the  vivid  colors  which  marked  her 
tribe,  and  in  the  profound  melancholy  of  the  Sclavonian  features,  he  recognized 
the  Bohemian,  Redempta,  who  thus  crossed  his  path  for  the  third  time  like 
some  fixed  recurrent  fate. 

His  steps  were  involuntarily  arrested,  and  he  paused,  looking  at  her  in  the 
moonlight,  whilst  her  gaze  steadily  met  his  without  boldness  yet  without  fear, 
with  something  compassionate  in  its  mournful  fixity;  and  as  she  moved  for- 
ward where  a  brighter  streak  of  the  moon's  rays  fell,  he  saw  that  the  olive 
bronze  of  her  cheek  had  paled,  and  that  her  deep-set  eyes  were  alight  with  a 
luminous  gleam  : 

"Well !"  she  said,  slowly,  "does  the  kiss  burn  like  poison  now?     Was  sin 
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born  of  the  love,  and  a  crime  of  the  sin,  and  a  bitter  curse  of  the  crime  ?  Were 
the  words  of  Redempta  right  ?  " 

He  flung  her  out  of  his  path  with  unconscious  violence;  the  passions  that 
were  at  work  within  him  made  this  mocking  travesty  of  them  seem  scarce  so 
much  insult  as  jibe  : 

"Out  of  my  way,  woman — devil — whichever  you  are?" 

"More  devil  than  woman,  for,  like  you,  I  hate  ! " 

The  answer  came  slowly  and  bitterly  from  her  lips  with  menacing  meaning; 
the  ferocity  of  his  grasp  and  his  words  seemed  to  have  swept  unnoticed  over 
her,  and  to  have  stirred  her  no  more  than  the  sweep  of  the  forest  wind  past  her 
cheek.  Her  intonation  caught  his  ear,  and  he  turned  and  looked  more  closely 
at  her  features,  on  which1  were  written  the  dark  passions  of  the  Sclavonic  char- 
acter, masked  by  that  melancholy  composure  natural  to  the  Eastern  blood 
which  mingled  in  her  veins.  He  saw  that  this  woman's  words  were  not  the  off- 
spring of  charlatanry,  if  they  might  be  those  of  a  maniac's  wanderings,  and  he 
paused,  instinctively  drawn  by  the  fate  which  seemed  to  have  interwoven  her 
knowledge  and  her  actions  with  his  own.  Of  that  moment's  pause  she  seized 
advantage,  and  leaned  towards  him,  changing  her  slow  and  imperfect  English 
for  her  own  swift,  mellow  Czeschen. 

"  Listen  !  You  are  an  English  noble,  rich  and  full  of  power — I  a  wandering 
Czec,  whom  your  laws  call  a  tramp  and  your  scorn  calls  a  vagrant,  and  yet 
—yet — listen  !  I,  the  daughter  of  Phara,  the  gypsy;  can  give  you  what  your 
wealth  cannot  buy  nor  your  power  command.  I  can  give  you  your  vengeance!  " 

By  the  faint  yellow  light  she  saw  in  his  eyes  rise  the  steel-like  glitter  of  his 
dangerous  wrath  as  he  thrust  her  back: 

"  You  are  mad,  or  an  impostor  !  Let  me  pass,  woman  !  I  am  in  no  mood 
for  fooling  ! " 

A  smile  bitter  as  his  own  crossed  her  face,  and  she  did  not  move  from 
his  path: 

"  Am  I  ?  Look  in  my  face  and  see  !  Listen  first,  my  lord,  ere  you  judge! 
If  the  words  of  Redempta  were  error  that  she  spoke  to  you  long  ago  in  Bohemia, 
then  say  she  speaks  falsely  now;  if  you  did  not  find,  as  she  foretold  to  you  a 
brief  while  since  in  France,  that  your  love,  changed  to  hatred,  will  know  no 
rest  for  its  throes  till  it  is  slaked  in  revenge,  then  believe  that  she  lies  to  you 
now.  But  if  you  found  these  things  true,  then  judge  her  by  them;  as  true  is 
her  hatred  for  her  whom  you  hate,  as  sure  is  her  power  to  point  you  your  ven- 
geance. Say  !  were  they  truth  or  error  ?  Say  !  " 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  and  he  was  silent,  where  she  stood  fronting  him 
in  the  dim  moonlight  of  the  ruined  cloister;  a  bitter  wrath  was  in  his  eye,  a 
haughty  menace  on  his  lips,  but  the  melodious  appealing  voice  of  the  Bohemian 
carried  its  own  conviction,  and  in  a  measure  disarmed  his  anger;  her  words 
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struck  too  closely  home  to  the  curse  he  bore  within  him  to  be  heard  idly  or 
with  scorn,  and  the  soul  of  this  man,  in  whom  much  that  was  great  commingled 
with  dark  and  evil  crimes,  was  too  instinctively  true  to  itself  and  to  others  to 
sully  itself  by  a  lie  even  to  a  beggar.  She  saw  the  advantage  gained,  and  pur- 
sued it,  her  voice  growing  swifter,  and  sunk  to  a  whisper,  whilst  the  untutored 
poetry  of  her  natural  speech  lent  dignity,  almost  solemnity,  to  the  Bohemian 
tongue  in  which  she  spoke: 

"  They  were  truth  !  and  you  have  known  their  bitterness.  Listen,  then  ! 
I  have  followed  you  here  to  your  own  country  to  be  heard,  for  what  you  vainly 
seek  I  can  point  out,  what  I  vainly  crave  you  can  work.  Listen  !  The  worm 
burrows  where  the  tiger  cannot  reach;  the  tiger  tears  and  rends  to  death  where 
the  worm  would  be  trampled  and  crushed  under  foot;  let  them  both  work 
together  !  Will  you  hold  your  revenge  in  your  own  grasp,  to  let  its  blow  fall, 
slowly,  surely,  sharply,  at  what  hour  you  will  ?  Will  you  shatter  the  jewels 
from  her  breast,  the  smile  from  her  lips,  the  laughter  from  her  eyes,  the  world 
from  her  feet  ?  Will  you  hold  her  fate  in  your  grip,  meting  it  out  at  your  will, 
crushing  all  that  wanton  loveliness  which  has  betrayed  you,  as  you  might  crush 
this  velvet-painted  moth  in  your  hand  ?  If  you  will,  then,  my  lord,  listen  to 
the  words  of  Redempta,  who,  though  an-hungered  and  athirst,  a  wanderer  on 
the  earth,  without  home  or  people,  poor,  and  stricken,  and  desolate,  will  ask  no 
reward  of  you  save  one — one  !  to  see  her  suffer  !  " 

Her  voice  sank  lower  and  lower,  stealing  out  in  the  hushed  night  with  a  ter- 
rible and  ghastly  meaning;  her  hand  clenched  unconsciously  upon  his  arm,  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  lurid,  thirsty  light,  and  the  immutable  and  melancholy  calm 
that  veiled  her  features,  as  it  veils  the  faces  of  the  Easterns  beneath  the  throes 
of  strong  emotion,  only  lent  but  a  more  deadly  strength  to  the  last  words  than 
the  wildest  curse  of  passion  could  have  carried  with  them.  To  doubt  her  was 
no  longer  possible;  and  he  answered  her  nothing  where  they  stood  in  the  sickly 
autumn  moonlight,  the  air  around  them  filled  with  the  faint  and  mournful 
soughing  of  the  sea,  and  the  lull  of  the  winds  among  the  cloisters  of  the  dead 
Dominicans.  "  To  see  her  suffer  !  " 

It  was  the  lust  of  his  own  soul — this  merciless  and  brutal  longing  to  draw 
within  his  grasp  the  vile  and  lovely  thing  who  had  been  his  madness  and 
his  curse,  and  watch  his  vengeance  work,  and  fester,  and  eat  its  way  into  her 
very  soul,  whilst  he  stood  calmly  by,  as  men  in  ancient  days  stood  to  watch  the 
lovely  limbs  of  women  stretched  and  broken  on  the  rack.  For  Strathmore,  who 
had  been  born  pitiless,  had  now  become  cruel. 

The  Bohemian  was  silent  also;  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  memory  of  his 
presence  or  her  errand;  and  when  she  leaned  against  the  broken  archway,  her 
eyes  were  vaguely  looking  onward  into  the  night,  and  as  her  hands  moved  un- 
consciously over  her  chain  of  Egyptian  berries,  her  lips  muttered  still: 
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"Thou  knowest  how  I  have  toiled  to  keep  my  oath.  Grant  me  but  this — 
but  this!  To  see  her  suffer  ere  I  die — suffer  as  she  made  thce.  Vengeance  is 
righteous!  " 

A  smile  more  evil  than  the  worst  curse  that  ever  lodged  on  human  lips, 
came  upon  Strathmore's  face  where  the  watery  light  of  the  moon  fell  on  it. 
Having  tasted  guilt,  he  had  ceased  to  abhor  guilt;  racked  by  remorse,  he  was 
still  athirst  for  added  crime,  and  the  fires  that  seethed  his  soul  neither  chastened 
nor  purged,  but  only  burnt  what  was  iron  into  steel. 

"  Righteous  ? "  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  while  his  voice  was  labored  with  the 
passions  roused  by  this  woman's  tempting,  but  suppressed  by  her  presence: 
"No! — it  is  hellish.  But  what  matter? — it  is  sweet.  Answer  me,  impostor  or 
devil,  whichever  you  be — why  do  you  hate  ?" 

A  weary  smile,  haggard  as  grief,  crossed  her  lips  for  one  moment,  and  a 
strange  softness  trembled  over  her  face. 

"  Why,  why!  "  she  cried.  And  the  melancholy  Czeschen  words  rose  plain- 
tively upon  the  silence:  "  Why  do  women  ever  hate,  sorrow,  travail,  rejoice, 
lament?  Because  they  love!  I  loved,  I,  the  vagrant,  the  gypsy,  the  fortune 
teller,  whom  delicate  women  shrink  from  as  from  pollution,  loved,  what  she, 
the  aristocrat,  the  courted  darling,  the  beauty  of  courts,  robbed  from  me. 
I  loved — oh  God!  it  is  not  of  theflast.  I  love  still!  my  beloved,  my  beloved!  " 

Her  head  drooped  upon  her  breast  with  a  low,  gasping  sob,  and  her  form 
trembled  as  though  she  shivered  at  the  wind;  then  she  threw  back  her  head 
and  stood  erect  with  her  stag-like  gesture,  the  light  glittering  flame-like  in  her 
eyes,  the  dark  blood  burning  flame-like  on  her  brow. 

"  We  met  in  Galicia.  He  was  an  Austrian  soldier,  a  noble  like  yourself, 
and  he  found  beauty  in  me,  and  I  loved  him  as  the  chill,  pampered,  luxuriant 
women  of  his  world  never  love.  I  was  his  toy,  but  he — he  was  my  god! 
What  others  called  my  shame,  was  my  glory;  what  others  held  my  sin,  was  my 
crown;  and  I  said  in  my  soul,  '  I  have  lived  enough,  since  I  have  lived  to  be 
thus  dear  to  him.'  I  quitted  my  tribe  to  become  his  mistress;  and  when  Len- 
narston  left  the  province,  and  went  to  Vienna,  I  followed  him — and  he  loved 
me  still,  though  where  he  once  gave  me  days,  he  gave  me  hours.  And  when 
he  went  to  Southern  France,  I  forgot  my  people  and  my  country,  and  followed 
him  still  thither — and  still  he  loved  me,  though  where  he  once  gave  me  hours, 
he  gave  me  moments.  It  is  ever  so  with  men's  love!  And  there  he  saw  HER. 
By  night,  as  I  crouched  under  the  myrtle  shrubs  of  her  villa,  to  see  his  shadow, 
where  it  fell,  I  saw  him  in  her  gardens;  by  day,  hidden  under  the  pines,  watch- 
ing for  his  horse's  gallop,  I  saw  them  riding  together.  She  beguiled  him  even 
as  she  beguiled  you ;  he  loved  her,  and  he  was  lost  to  me  forever  !  For  a 
while,  I  know  scarcely  how  long,  time  was  blank  to  me.  I  remember  nothing; 
people  who  tended  me  said  afterwards  that  I  went  mad — it  may  have  been  so. 
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The  first  thing  I  remember  is,  when  I  crawled  out  and  found  my  way  to  his 
house,  there  was  a  crowd  about — the  crowd  whispering  and  awe-stricken;  and 
when  I  pushed  my  way  through  them,  I  saw  him — 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  and  her  voice  dropped;  she  waited  one 
instant,  then  summoned  back  the  proud  and  mournful  calmness  with  which 
she  spoke: 

"  I  saw  him,  dead,  shot  by  his  own  hand,  and  those  about  him  were  saying 
how  she  had  laughed  and  taunted  him  the  night  before,  and  how,  maddened  by 
her,  he  had  left  her  presence  and  ended  the  life  that  she  had  made  worthless. 
She  had  slain  him  !  and  when  they  told  her  she  felt  no  remorse  for  her  work, 
but  went  to  a  ball  in  her  diamonds  aud  her  loveliness  with  a  laugh  on  her  lips. 
And  by  his  corpse,  when  it  lay  there,  wet,  pale,  its  beauty  shattered,  and  its 
glory  stricken,  I  took  my  oath  to  God  and  him  to  know  no  rest  until  I  had 
revenged  him  !  " 

She  paused  again;  and  in  the  silence  between  them  there  sounded  the  mel- 
ancholy lulling  of  the  ocean  like  the  endless  ebb  and  flow  of  human  passions, 
ever  renewing,  never  at  rest.  Then  her  chaunting  and  melodious  tones  took 
up  their  burden  once  more: 

"And  I  have  kept  my  vow.  I  joined  my  own  people  again;  but,  unseen, 
undreamt  of  by  her,  I  have  followed  in  her  track,  groping  in  the  dark  for  some 
dropped  clue,  some  broken  thread,  to  guide  me  to  the  redemption  of  my  oath. 
She  never  saw  me  save  once,  when  she  bade  her  hireling  strike  me  out  of  her 
path  like  a  dog;  yet  I  never  let  her  escape  me,  but  followed  ever  in  her  shadow, 
as  her  doom  should  follow  a  murderess.  Oftentimes  my  errand  seemed  hope- 
less, and  I  said  in  my  heart,  '  Fool !  can  the  field-lark  cope  with  the  falcon  ? 
can  the  emmet  destroy  the  gazelle  ? — how  then  canst  thou  reach  her  ? '  Yet 
ever  again  I  took  patience  and  courage,  since  ever  in  my  ear  his  voice  seemed 
crying  '  Revenge  !  revenge  ! '  and  when  my  soul  fainted  because  of  the  weari- 
ness of  its  travail,  I  thought  of  him  as  I  had  beheld  him,  driven  to  his  death 
by  her,  with  his  beautiful  face  shattered  and  ghastly,  and  bathed  in  its  blood  ! 
Then  I  gathered  my  strength  afresh,  and  afresh  pursued  her,  blindly,  but  yet 
in  security,  for  I  believed  that  the  hour  would  come  when  the  God  of  Vengeance 
at  length  would  deliver  her  into  my  hand.  And  lo  !  the  hour  at  last  is  here. 
Yet,  now  that  I  have  the  knowledge,  my  power  is  too  weak  to  turn  it  against 
her.  I,  poor  and  lowly,  and  whose  voice  would  never  be  heard,  cannot  use 
what  I  have  found.  But  you,  English  lord,  can  do  with  it  what  you  will.  I, 
the  Vagrant,  and  you,  the  Noble,  both  hate;  let  the  great  take  the  key  to  his 
vengeance  from  the  obscure.  The  worm  has  burrowed,  let  the  tiger  rend  !  " 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  again  between  them,  whilst  the 
winds  swept  with  hollow  echo  through  the  arched  cloisters  where  they  stood, 
these  strange  companions  thus  strangely  drawn  together,  with  the  great  chasm 
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of  social  difference  yawning  between  them,  only  bridged  by  the  community  of 
hatred,  which,  like  the  community  of  love,  binds  together  those  who  are  farthest 
asunder.  He  had  heard  her  throughout  without  interruption,  and  as  the  moon- 
light fell  about  him  she  saw  the  varied  passions  that  swept  across  his  face,  and 
the  tigerglare  darkening  his  eyes.  As  dried  wood  ready  for  the  burning  leaps 
up  to  the  touch  of  flame,  so  the  lust  of  revenge  which  was  within  him 
leapt  up  to  the  woman's  words,  "  To  see  her  suffer  !  "  He,  too,  was  athirst  for 
it.  All  that  was  evil  and  merciless  latent  in  his  nature — and  there  was  very 
much — had  fastened  on  one  desire;  to  wreak  the  fulness  of  some  hideous  re- 
venge where  he  had  blindly  doted.  And  he  stood  now  silent,  while  many 
thoughts  coursed  through  his  brain,  larvae  of  evil  which  the  hotbed  of  remorse 
was  swiftly  nourishing  to  deeds. 

A  profound  and  rapid  reader  of  human  character  and  motive,  this  woman's 
soul  was  bare  before  him  as  a  book,  and  in  it  he  read — truth.  Her  history 
brought  back  to  him  that  which  had  once  been  told  him  at  Vernonceaux  of 
Marc  Lennartson's  death  and  of  its  cause,  and  he  saw  that  the  heart  of  the 
Bohemian,  untamed  and  untutored,  knowing  no  god  but  its  love,  and  no  heaven 
but  its  hate,  would  make  no  erring  flight  to  the  quarry  of  its  vengeance.  He 
saw  that  this  woman  held,  or  believed  she  held,  the  key  to  the  redemption  of 
her  oath;  and  he  saw  that,  weak  with  her  sex's  tenderness,  yet  thereby  strong 
as  her  sex  ever  is,  ignorant,  malleable  as  wax  in  his  guidance,  yet  with  the 
tenacity  of  an  Indian  in  tracking  the  trail  she  followed,  she  would  be  his  tool  to 
work  as  he  would. 

For  one  moment  he  paused;  the  pride  of  rank  and  of  habitual  reserve, 
rather,  perchance,  than  any  nobler  principle,  shrinking  from  association  with 
the  Gitana,  rejecting  the  employment  of  one  thus  far  beneath  him,  loathing  his 
instrument  because  he  must  make  it  even  with  himself  if  he  once  stooped 
to  use  it.  That  moment  passed;  then  he  motioned  her  toward  him: 

"  I  will  hear  you;  follow  me." 

And  she  followed  him  in  silence  down  the  cloister  as  he  went  onwards  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Abbey  which  stood  out,  a  gray,  sombre,  stately  pile,  in  the 
moonlight  that  was  shining  white  upon  its  delicate  fretwork  and  its  pointed 
windows,  and  leaving  deep  in  shadow  its  masses  of  Norman  stone  and  battled 
wall,  shrouded  in  their  vast  elm-forests. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  dark  figure  of  the  Bohemian  moved  swiftly  and 
silently  across  the  park  of  White  Ladies,  taking  the  road  which  led  out  to  the 
little  hamlet  beyond  the  gates,  and  at  the  window  of  the  library  where  his  au- 
dience had  been  given  to  this  strange,  unfitting  guest,  Strathmore  stood  leaning 
out  to  catch  the  coolness  of  the  autumn-night — fire  seemed  on  his  brain,  fire 
in  his  blood,  for  the  hatred  of  men  of  his  race  had  ever  outweighed  and  out- 
stripped the  sweetness  and  madness  of  their  love:  and  as  a  sleuthhound  scents 
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the  trail  of  what  he  would  hunt  downward  to  its  death,  so  he  now  saw  shadowed 
out  before  him  the  sure  track  of  a  deadly  vengeance. 

Here,  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Dominican  Abbey,  which  once  had  sheltered 
both,  both  seemed  beside  him — the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him,  the  man 
whom  he  had  slain.  The  sweat  of  a  great  horror  gathered  thick  upon  his  brow, 
flee  where  he  would  these  must  ever  pursue  him,  wander  where  he  would,  for- 
ever on  his  lips  must  burn  the  delicious  lie  of  her  guilty  kiss — forever  in 
his  path  must  rise  the  spectre  of  that  death-agony  which  he  had  gazed  on  with 
a  smile.  For  Conscience  is  God!  and  hide  us  where  we  will,  it  tracks  us  out, 
and  we  must  look  whither  it  bids,  we  must  listen  to  that  which  it  utters,  we 
must  behold  that  which  it  brings,  in  the  reeling  revel  as  in  the  silent  dawn,  in 
the  dull  stupor  of  sleep  as  in  the  riotous  din  of  orgies — from  its  pursuit  there 
is  no  escape,  from  its  tribunal  there  is  no  appeal. 

And  there  he  stood,  while  through  the  silence  there  seemed  to  echo  the 
mocking  music  of  Marion  Vavasour's  sweet,  accursed  laugh,  and  down  the 
hush  of  night  there  seemed  to  tremble  the  dying  sigh  of  him  whom  he  had 
murdered  at  her  bidding;  good  and  evil  strove  together  in  his  soul;  the  remorse 
that  should  have  purified  like  fire,  and  the  hatred  which,  like  fire,  would 
destroy. 

Atonement!  his  soul  hungered  for  it.  It  had  been  shattered  from  his  hand 
to-night;  yet,  later  on,  it  might  be  wrested  back.  If  he  gathered,  by  his  will 
and  by  his  wealth,  about  the  young  child  whom  he  had  orphaned,  all  that  earth 
can  know  of  gladness,  shelter,  riches,  tenderness;  if,  for  her  father's  sake 
and  in  her  father's  trust,  he  made  her  future  cloudless  as  the  life  of  the  flower 
which  but  opens  to  the  light  to  rejoice  through  the  sunny  length  of  a  fair  sum- 
mer day,  and  made  her  lips  only  speak  his  name  in  gratitude  and  blessing,  the 
sin  might  be  atoned  ?  He  had  loved  the  man  whom  he  had  brutally  slain: 
through  the  young  life  given  by  the  dead,  should  expiation  to  the  dead  be 
wrought. 

Expiation  to  the  dead;  but  to  the  living  Vengeance.  The  lust  for  it  was 
in  his  blood  as  strong  as  at  that  hour  when  his  hand  had  been  upon  her  throat, 
her  life  within  his  grasp— and  the  power  of  vengeance  lay  now  within  his 
grip.  "  To  see  her  suffer  "—suffer,  and  plead  for  mercy,  and  be  denied,  even 
as  she  had  denied  it,  and  find  her  loveliness  of  no  avail  to  shield  her  from  the 
doom  of  an  unerring  and  pitiless  fate!  For  this  his  soul  was  athirst;  to  its 
purpose  his  life  was  set;  he  saw  it  looming  through  the  darkness  of  the  future; 
the  pursuit  in  which  his  speed  would  never  slacken,  in  the  success  of  which 
his  will  would  never  relent. 

In  this  hour,  when  he  stood  alone  in  the  autumn  night,  with  no  companion 
save  the  distant  lulling  of  the  weary  seas;  of  his  remorse  was  begotten  his 
atonement,  of  his  hatred  his  revenge. 
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Twin-born,  must  not  one  strangle  the  other  in  the  birth  ?     Or,  twin-nurtured 
unto  strength  and  life,  could  both  prosper  side  by  side  ? 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE    FRAIL    ARGOSY   WHICH    WAS    FREIGHTED    WITH    ATONEMENT. 

FOR  a  year  Strathmore  was  not  seen  in  Europe. 

Rumor,  which  must  ever  lie  rather  than  keep  silence,  babbled  now  and 
again  remembrance  of  him;  he  had  been  seen  in  Luxor;  he  had  been  met  on 
the  Amazon,  or  the  Ganges;  he  had  been  heard  of  as  dwelling  at  Damascus, 
and  studying  the  buried  learning  of  the  East;  he  had  been  slain  in  a  midnight 
fray  with  dragomans  close  by  the  Gates  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt — these  were 
among  the  things  that  rumor  babbled  of  him,  and  that  rumor  lied,  for  none 
were  true.  Those  who  knew  him  best  deemed  that  he  shunned  the  world,  and 
had  sought  solitude;  and  these  also  erred:  for  Strathmore  was  of  a  nature 
which  masked  anguish  with  an  iron  strength  and  an  impassive  calm,  and  to 
which  the  artificial  atmosphere,  the  feverish  crowds,  the  profound  ambitions  of 
the  great  world,  were  the  necessities  of  existence;  of  the  air  of  the  mountain 
and  the  valley  he  had  ever  wearied;  his  breath  was  the  breath  of  cities.  What- 
ever of  returning  peace  the  eternal  calm  of  mountains  and  the  freshness  of 
trackless  forests  may  lend  to  the  man  whom  the  world  has  wronged,  they  have 
none  for  the  man  self-doomed  by  a  self-chosen  guilt.  And  now  solitude  was 
abhorrent  to  him — to  be  alone  with  Nature,  man  must  be  at  peace  with  himself. 
Solitude  !  while  over  the  still,  starlit,  pathless  ocean,  in  the  hush  of  night,  there 
seemed  to  steal  the  quiver  of  that  dying  sigh  !  Solitude  !  while  the  crimson 
glare  of  the  desert  sunlight  streaming  from  the  brazen  skies  seemed  reddened 
with  the  blood  that  he  had  shed  !  Solitude  !  while  in  the  fairest  fall  of  the 
tropic  night  there  seemed  to  look  into  his  those  dying  eyes,  with  their  look  of 
blind,  beseeching  pain  !  His  solitude  was  hell ! 

Yet  for  a  year  he  was  absent  from  Europe,  and  though  many  babbled  of 
him  none  truly  saw  him,  or  knew  whither  he  had  gone.  He  was  absent  for  a 
year.  For  he  held,  what  had  been  ever  the  creed  of  those  of  his  blood,  that 
vengeance  accomplished,  is  crime  acquitted,  and  remorse  dulled. 

And  patiently  and  ruthlessly  as  the  sleuthhound  follows  in  the  trail  of  its 
prey,  he  followed  the  track  of  his  revenge.  For  his  own  agony  had  not  taught 
him  mercy,  and  in  pursuit  he  was  pitiless. 

In  the  betrayal  of  his  love  he  had  suffered  enough  to  have  chastened  his 
sin  to  its  full  due,  and  the  most  rigid  moralist  might  have  compassionated  this 
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man  beneath  the  tortures  of  his  guilt-stained  passion.  It  had  not  been  love 
with  Strathmore,  it  had  been  worship — blind  and  insensate,  if  you  will,  but 
one  in  which  his  whole  being  had  been  absorbed,  which  had  cast  down  unheed- 
ing every  sacrifice  at  her  feet,  which  would  have  died  for  her,  content  if  his 
last  breath  had  been  spent  upon  her  lips,  and  which  had  laid  waste  his  life  as 
no  merely  sensual  passion  could  have  ever  done,  when  he  had  learned  that  his 
love  had  betrayed  him,  her  fealty  forsaken  him,  that  her  kiss,  her  sigh,  her 
smile,  her  loveliness  were  divine  lies  as  free  to  all  the  world  as  to  himself  ! 
Therefore  was  the  hate  wherewith  he  hated  her  great  as  the  love  wherewith  he 
had  loved  her.  Born  with  that  certain  taint  of  cruelty  which  belongs  often  to 
a  character  in  which  love  of  power  is  dominant,  and  which  an  imperious,  negli- 
gent egotism  renders  indifferent  to  all  not  touching  on  itself,  the  latent  trait, 
hitherto  negative  or  dormant,  rose  under  the  pressure  of  a  maddened  passion 
and  remorse  into  an  accursed  thirst  for  retaliation.  Ere  this  he  would  not  have 
inflicted  pain  save  when  compelled  to  deal  it  to  clear  his  path  or  to  advance  an 
aim;  now,  the  germ,  grown  into  a  tree,  the  seed  sprung  to  a  disease,  the  pas- 
sive quality  that  had  lain  in  his  nature,  grew  active,  coldness  ripened  into 
cruelty,  and  he  set  himself  with  pitiless  purpose  to  work  such  ruin  as  he  should 
watch  and  taste  and  prolong  to  slow  protracted  pain,  and  deal  out  as  though 
his  hand  and  his  will  had  but  to  wield  the  iron  flail  of  destiny. 

Blindly  as  Othello  had  he  worshipped  what  he  loved;  ruthlessly  as  Othello 
he  was  now  athirst  to  crush  her  out  with  his  own  hand  where  none  could  gaze 
on  the  loveliness  which  had  betrayed  him.  For  there  is  no  cruelty  with  which 
passion  has  not  been  allied;  there  is  no  vengeance  so  remorseless  as  that  which 
has  its  birth  in  love  that  has  turned  to  hate.  And  although  his  soul  had  been 
bowed  and  bent  under  the  weight  of  its  agony,  as  steel  in  the  hand  and  the 
flame  of  the  smithy,  it  had  but  grown  like  the  steel  in  the  ordeal,  the  keener  to 
strike,  the  surer  to  slay.  Because  a  ceaseless  remorse  ate  like  fire  into  his  soul, 
he  clung  but  the  closer  to  his  vengeance;  because  an  anguish  of  regret  smote 
his  strength  till  it  sickened  and  reeled,  in  the  torture  of  his  lonely  hours  he 
reared  his  strength  but  the  more,  to  gather  afresh  the  reins  of  fate  into  his  grasp, 
and  build  up  with  his  own  hand  the  structures  of  expiation  and  of  chastisement. 

Strathmore,  great  in  much,  and  guilty  in  far  more,  was  very  human;  for 
human  nature,  with  many  touches  of  deity  in  it,  has  yet  far  more  of  devil,  and 
is  a  tree  of  which  may  be  written, 

"  Sed  quantum  vertice  ad  auras,- 
^Etherias  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit." 

And  of  the  few  boughs  which  stretch  to  heaven  how  many  fibres  strike  to  hell  ! 

Where  the  Atlantic  waves  wash  on  the  western  shore,  and  the  headlands  are 
clad  with  ivy  and  trailing  honey-suckle;  where  the  white  surf  foams  up  on  the 
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ribbed,  pearly  sands,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  hollowed  rocks,  where  ever 
sounds  from  dawn  to  sunset  the  delicate  music  of  birds'  voices  mingling  with 
the  murmur  of  the  seas — was  sheltered  the  young  life  which  Strathmore's  crime 
had  orphaned  in  its  opening.  It  was  a  fitting  place  wherein  for  childhood  to 
grow  up,  free  as  the  winds  which  swept  over  the  ocean,  joyous  as  the  white- 
winged  sea-birds  which  cleft  their  path  through  the  sunlight — this  place  on  the 
western  sea-board,  with  the  melody  of  its  waves  sounding  through  the  day  and 
night,  with  its  warm  breezes  blowing  over  golden  gorse  and  purple  heather,  with 
its  snowy  breakers  dashing  on  the  rocks,  and  with  its  broad  blue  waters  tossing 
seaweed  in  the  light  of  a  summer's  noon. 

Here,  where  the  boughs  of  her  trees  drooped  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
sheltered  sunny  bay  in  St.  George's  Channel,  and  through  her  opened  windows, 
on  a  summer-dawn,  came  the  voices  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
and  the  piping  of  the  waking  birds,  dreamily  mingled  in  one  pleasant  music, 
Jived  the  one,  who  filled  her  dead  parent's  place  to  Erroll's  young  child — 
Strathmore's  mother,  Lady  Castlemere.  Although  he  had  given  to  her  but 
negligent  regard,  a  cold  ceremonial  of  attachment,  his  mother  had  loved  him 
(not  in  his  childhood  or  his  youth,  for  she  had  then  been  a  political  leader  ab- 
sorbed in  her  great  party,  and  had  yielded  to  none  that  tenderness  which,  had 
he  known  it,  might,  perchance,  have  done  much  to  abate  the  evil  of  his  char- 
acter), but  proudly  and  warmly  now  that  she  followed  his  brilliant  career  from 
her  solitude  by  the  western  shores,  whither  she  had  gone  when  age  and  delicacy 
of  health  had  made  the  great  world  distasteful,  and  had  softened  that  haughty 
chillness  which  came  with  her  Norman  blood.  A  stately  and  noble  woman 
still,  with  that  which  had  been  unyielding  in  her  nature  rendered  touchingly 
gentle  under  the  hand  of  Time,  which  mellows  whilst  it  destroys,  she  left  the 
proud  station  of  Marchioness  of  Castlemere  to  her  elder  son's  wife,  and  merged 
her  own  ambitions  into  those  of  Strathmore,  whom  she  saw  seldom,  but  of 
whom  the  world  told  her  much.  She  had  bitterly  mourned  when  she  heard  of 
the  slavery  into  which  a  woman's  bea-uty  had  fettered  him,  and  had  shuddered 
aghast  at  that  deadly  tragedy — the  crime  of  Cain — which  the  world  passed  over 
with  a  light  forgiving  name.  But  in  his  guilt  she  loved  him  more  truly,  per- 
chance, than  she  had  ever  done;  and  in  his  guilt  his  thoughts  turned  to  her. 

It  was  his  mother  to  whom  he  had  delegated,  and  who  had  accepted,  that 
trust  which  the  death  of  the  wife  had  rendered  it  alone  possible  to  fulfil  to  the 
child;  and  in  proportion  to  the  remorse  which  gnawed  to  his  heart's  core  with 
every  remembrance  of  the  man  whom  he  had  murdered,  was  his  almost  morbid 
craving  to  fulfil  to  its  uttermost  breadth  and  depth  that  which  he  looked  on  as 
a  request  to  be  obeyed  sacredly  and  unceasingly,  as  the  sole  atonement  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  dead. 

If  you  have  once  known  what  it  is  to  recall,  in  a  too-late  repentance,  cruel 
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words  spoken,  harsh  thoughts  uttered,  to  one  whom  you  loved  well  and  who 
has  gone  from  you  forever  beyond  hearing  of  your  prayer,  and  to  lavish  your 
care  on  horse,  or  dog,  or  flower  that  he  or  she  had  treasured,  in  your  poor, 
miserable,  futile  longing  for  some  atonement,  or  cleaving  to  some  relic  of  the 
dead,  then  you  know  in  some  faint  shadow  of  its  bitterness  that  which  he  now 
felt — that  on  which  he  now  acted. 

The  heart  of  his  mother  yearned  to  him  in  his  crime  and  his  remorse.  For 
his  sake, and  at  his  wish,  she  accepted  the  guardianship  of  Erroll's  young  child; 
he  coupled  it  with  the  condition — first,  that  the  child  as  she  grew  up  should  be 
taught  to  look  upon  him  as  her  friend  and  guardian,  and  again,  that  she  should 
never  be  told  her  father's  name.  So,  alone,  could  none  unfold  to  her  the  history 
of  her  father's  death;  so,  alone,  could  she  grow  up  ignorant  that  the  hand 
which  fostered  and  sheltered  her  was  stained  with  her  father's  blood. 

It  was  easy  to  accomplish  this.  Erroll's  marriage  had  been  known  to  none; 
the  clergyman  of  the  obscure  village  where  the  ceremony  had  been  accom- 
plished was  dead;  his  wife  had  still  borne  her  maiden  name;  the  servants,  the 
doctor,  and  the  vicar  at  White  Ladies  had  looked  on  the  offspring  of  their 
union  as  a  "  love-child,"  and  there  were  no  others  who  ever  knew  of  her  birth. 
Accordingly,  when  the  young  Lucille  was  secretly  removed  and  placed  with 
Lady  Castlemere,  under  her  mother's  Hungarian  name,  as  an  orphan  whom  she 
had  adopted,  and  to  whom  her  son  had  been  appointed  guardian,  into  a  matter 
of  so  little  moment  none  inquired,  and  his  mother's  protection  of  her  excluded 
any  coarser  supposition  as  to  Strathmore's  relationship  to  her,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  perchance  have  been  mooted,  to  her  disadvantage 
in  later  years.  On  her  he  settled,  independently  of  himself,  a  considerable  sum, 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  needs  of  her  nurture  and  education,  and,  in  case  of 
his  death,  provided  that  she  should  inherit  largely  of  his  wealth.  He  willed 
that  if  she  grew  to  womanhood  she  should  hold  his  name  in  love  and  gratitude, 
ignorant  of  the  heritage  of  wrong  she  owed  to  him;  he  willed  that  there  should 
be  one  innocent  life  on  the  earth  unaware  of  the  guilt  which  lay  upon  his  soul. 
And  here,  too,  the  will  of  the  dead  strengthened  and  sanctioned  his  own; 
Erroll  had  written:  "  Never  let  her  know  that  it  was  by  your  hand  I  fell."  A 
wish  of  his  was  now  more  sacred  to  the  one  who  had  slain  him  than  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  Man  which  he  had  broken  ! 

The  arrangements  with  his  mother  had  been  made  before  he  quitted  England, 
and  the  child  had  been  two  years  in  the  dower-house  of  Silver-rest,  happy  as  a 
joyous  childhood  ever  is  from  the  sunrise  of  its  careless,  cloudless  days  to  the 
sunset  of  its  peaceful,  dreamless  nights;  happy  with  the  sea-weeds  for  her 
treasures,  and  the  yellow  gorse  for  her  wealth,  and  the  hushing  of  the  seas  for 
her  slumber-song,  yet — it  might  have  been  whimsically  fancied — with  the  regret 
of  her  mother's  loss  vaguely  told  in  the  wistful  gaze  of  her  fair  eyes,  and  the 
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shadow  of  her  father's  dark  and  early  doom  left  in  the  touching  and  uncon- 
scious sadness  which  stole  like  a  fate  over  her  young  face  in  sleep  or  in 
repose. 

She  had  been  there  two  years  when,  in  the  late  summer,  Strathmore's  yacht 
"  Sea  Foam,"  bringing  him,  as  most  believed,  from  the  trackless  forests  and 
buried  cities  of  Mexico,  came  to  anchor  in  the  little  western  bay,  after  her  long 
run  across  the  Atlantic,  before  she  went  down  Channel.  He  landed,  and  went 
on  alone  to  Silver-rest  in  the  morning  light.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
stretched  the  deep,  still  waters  of  the  bay;  the  white  sails  of  his  yacht  and  of 
the  few  fishing  skiffs  in  the  offing  stood  out  distinct  and  glancing  in  the  sun; 
over  the  bluffs  and  in  all  the  clefts  of  rock  the  growing  grass  blew  and  flickered 
in  the  breeze;  and  as  he  crossed  the  sands  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  wild  flowers  that  grew  down  to  the  water's  edge.  But  to  note  these  things 
a  man  must  be  in  unison  with  the  world;  to  love  them  he  must  be  in  unison 
with  himself.  Strathmore  scarce  saw  them  as  he  went  onward;  all  that  he  be- 
held was  the  Future  and  the  Past,  the  vengeance  which  should  stand  in  the 
stead  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  forfeited,  and  the  crime  which  gnawed  unceas- 
ingly at  his  soul,  as  the  vulture  at  the  living  entrails  of  the  doomed.  Out- 
wardly Strathmore  was  unchanged;  the  cold,  urbane  manner,  the  chill,  keen 
brilliance  natural  to  him  were  unaltered;  he  was  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  the 
world;  for  twenty  years  to  come  he  would  not  change  perceptibly;  but  in 
character  he  had  altered  much;  or  rather — to  speak  more  truly — his  nature 
had  leapt  up  from  its  repose  like  a  lion  from  its  sleep.  An  agony  of  repentance 
had  shaken  his  soul  to  the  dust,  rousing  it  forever  from  the  calm  egotism  in 
which  he  had  bade  it  lie;  a  guilty  passion  had  swept  over  his  life  like  a  whirl- 
wind, smiting  from  his  hands  forever  the  curb  with  which  he  had  boasted, 
god-like,  to  rein  his  passions  at  his  will.  The  temple  which  he  had  built  unto 
himself  had  been  riven  to  the  ground  by  the  thunderbolts  of  the  storm;  a 
holier  from  its  ruins  might  yet  have  arisen,  but  that  with  his  own  hands  he 
chose  to  fashion  the  twin  structures  of  Retribution  and  Expiation.  Briefly, 
Strathmore  had  grown  at  once  less  cold  and  more  pitiless.  Aye  !  and  though 
the  whole  creed  of  his  pride  had  been  scattered  like  leaves  before  the  wind 
before  the  test  of  a  great  temptation,  though  the  soul  which  had  haughtily  held 
all  human  error  aloof  and  in  disdain  had  succumbed  to  the  first  attack  of 
passion,  and  had  wrought  a  foul  crime  as  calmly  as  a  righteous  act,  Strathmore 
altered  not  in  this;  life  was  still  to  be  molded  by  his  will,  and  by  his  decree 
he  held  still  that  he  should  rule  fate  even  as  Deity. 

He  went  this  morning  whither,  in  his  yearning  love  for  the  man  whose 
blood  was  on  his  hands,  he  had  centred  his  sole  chance  and  choice  of  expiation 
on  the  frail  life  of  a  young  child.  As  he  walked  onward  over  the  wet,  smooth 
sand,  he  came  into  a  sheltered  semicircle  in  the  rocks,  part  of  the  grounds  of 
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Silver-rest,  where  the  trailing  plants  were  thick  and  odorous,  forming  a  hanging 
screen  of  flowers,  through  which  the  sun-rays  played  upon  the  pools,  and  on 
the  boulders  that  glowed  deep  red  where  the  water  had  splashed  them  wet;  and 
here  he  stopped,  for  lying  on  the  wild  ivy  full  length,  with  two  setters  beside 
him,  he  saw  a  boy  of  some  ten  years  old,  Lionel  Caryll,  the  son  of  one  of  his 
sisters  by  an  ill-fated  mesalliance,  who,  early  left  an  orphan,  had  always  been 
brought  up  by  Lady  Castlemere. 

The  boy  started,  rose,  and  stood  shyly  silent;  he  had  seen  but  little  of 
Strathmore,  and  of  that  little  he  was  afraid.  He  was  a  handsome  child  of  the 
true  English  type,  with  a  fair,  tanned  skin,  and  a  mane  of  fair,  tangled  hair. 
Strathmore  put  out  his  hand  carelessly  to  him,  he  disliked  and  never  noticed 
children. 

"  How  are  you,  Nello  ? " 

The  boy,  shy  still,  did  not  answer,  and  Strathmore  passed  onward,  putting 
aside  a  quantity  of  creepers  which,  hanging  from  the  shelf  of  rock  above,  ob- 
structed his  progress.  But  the  boy  sprang  forward  with  an  eager  gesture: 

"  Stop  !  please — pray  !  you  will  wake  her  !  " 

"Wake  what?" 

"Wake  her ! — and  she  was  so  tired." 

Strathmore  instinctively  looked  down,  deeming  that  the  boy's  care  referred 
to  some  pet  setter  or  retriever.  Amongst  the  long  grass  under  the  ledge  of 
rock,  with  the  sun-light  streaming  fitfully  through  the  leaves  upon  her,  with  her 
arms  above  her  head,  and  her  limbs  lying  in  the  pliant,  unconscious  grace  of 
childhood  and  of  sleep,  there  at  his  feet  lay  the  child  he  had  last  seen  at  the 
death-bed  of  her  mother.  Her  clasped  hands  held  a  long  trail  of  ivy,  her  fair 
hair  was  wreathed  in  with  a  childish  crown  of  wood-violets,  and  her  face  was 
turned  towards  him,  with  the  dark  lashes  resting  on  its  warm,  flushed  cheeks; 
and  in  its  loveliness,  still  almost  that  of  infancy,  the  shadow  of  her  father's 
fate,  a  presage  or  a  heritage  of  woe. 

Strathmore  paused,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  his  frame;  again  this  young 
child,  in  her  innocent  sleep,  seemed  to  him  as  his  worst  accuser,  seemed  to  him 
at  once  her  father's  phantom  and  avenger;  and  again  this  time,  as  she  slept, 
the  smile  that  smote  him  to  the  soul  parted  her  lips  and  passed  over  her  face, 
the  smile  that  he  had  seen  so  often  on  the  lips  of  the  Dead. 

Lionel  Caryll  looked  at  him,  awed  and  terrified,  he  scarce  knew  why: 

"  Are  you  ill  ? "  the  boy  asked,  timidly. 

Strathmore  signed  him  away: 

"Yes — no.     Run  on  and  tell  my  mother  I  am  here,  Nello.     I  will  follow." 

The  boy  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  child  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion in  play: 

"Will  you  take  care  of  Lucille? " 


There  at  his  feet  lay  the  child  he  had  last  seen  at  the  death-bed  of  her  mother. 
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Accustomed  to  deference  and  intolerant  of  opposition,  Strathmore  signed 
him  away: 

"  Go,  and  do  as  I  bade  you." 

The  boy  wavered,  looking  wistfully  at  his  companion  and  doubtfully  at 
Strathmore;  then,  instinctively  compelled  to  obedience,  he  went  like  a  grey- 
hound over  the  sands,  followed  by  his  setters.  Strathmore  was  left  alone  with 
the  remorse  which  an  infant's  smile  had  sufficed  to  waken  into  all  its  ghastly 
anguish;  such  is  the  coward  doom  of  Crime. 

He  stood  in  the  profound  solitude,  with  the  sound  of  the  seas  about  him, 
and  at  his  feet  the  sleeping  child,  with  the  violets  tangled  in  her  fair,  floating 
hair;  and  as  he  looked  on  her  young  loveliness,  which,  so  different  yet  so  sim- 
ilar, bore  so  strange  a  likeness  of  the  Dead  in  every  lineament,  memories 
thronged  upon  him,  starting  from  the  haze  of  long-forgotten  years,  and  gather- 
ing around  him,  even  as  the  pursuant  Shapes  gathered  about  Orestes,  till  the 
air,  which  was  clear  to  the  sinless,  grew  to  the  accursed  darkened  and  crowded 
with  their  thronging,  shadowy  forms.  He  saw  him,  a  young  child,  even  as  this, 
with  the  same  fair,  trailing  hair  and  the  same  smile  like  sunshine  on  his  lips; 
he  heard  his  fresh,  glad  laugh  ring  on  the  summer  air;  he  heard  his  childish 
voice  echo  upon  his  ear;  he  felt  the  touch  of  his  young  hand;  he  lived  again 
in  those  years  that  had  long  drifted  by,  forgotten  in  the  whirl  of  years  more 
evil,  when  in  his  own  soul  there  was  no  sin,  when  the  man  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered played  beside  him  in  the  sunlight,  when  his  life  was  guiltless  as  that  on 
which  he  now  looked,  where  it  lay  sleeping  at  his  feet !  . 

And  a  bitter  cry  broke  from  him  where  he  stood  on  the  solitary  shore : 

"  My  brother  !     My  brother  !  " 

Back  upon  his  ear  the  echo  of  the  rocks  around  wailed  in  return  his  own 
yearning,  futile  anguish,  like  a  prayer  fruitless  and  rejected  of  Heaven. 

In  the  sunny  stillness  of  the  noon  Strathmore  bowed  down  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  his  frame  shook  with  deep  and  tearless  sobs;  the  throes  of  the 
remorse  which  could  not  force  back  the  sealed  portals  of  the  grave,  which  could 
not  call  to  earth  the  existence  one  fleeting  instant  had  been  sufficient  to  destroy. 
He  could  not  have  told  how  long  he  sat  there  in  the  solitude,  where  every 
stirring  pulse  of  life,  from  the  noiseless  rush  of  the  sea-bird's  wings  to  the  faint 
shouts  of  the  fishermen  across  the  bay,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  God  calling 
upon  him  to  answer  for  the  life  he  had  hurled  into  the  grave;  moments  might 
have  passed,  or  hours,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  silken  touch  of  hair  against 
his  hand,  and  a  voice  which  whispered  softly  in  his  ear:  "You  are  not  happy  ! 
—tell  Lucille  ! " 

He  started  and  looked  up;  then  he  saw  that  the  young  child,  awakened 
from  her  sleep,  had  come  to  him,  and  vaguely  grieving  for  the  grief  she  could 
not  comprehend,  as  spaniels  do  at  sight  of  human  pain,  was  blindly  striving, 
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as  a  spaniel  might,  to  comfort  him.  For,  losing  fear  of  a  stranger  in  her  child's 
compassion,  she  had  drawn  close  to  him,  so  that  her  bright  hair  swept  over  his 
hands,  and  in  her  large,  soft  eyes  stood  tears  half  of  terror,  half  of  pity,  for  the 
suffering  which  she  saw  and  vaguely  felt,  with  answering  pain,  as  the  spaniel 
the  sorrow  of  which  he  nothing  knows.  And  her  young  voice,  tremulous  but 
tenderly  caressing,  murmured  in  his  ear:  "Lucille  is  sorry  for  you — do  tell 
Lucille  ! " 

With  a  gesture  as  though  a  serpent  had  stung  him,  Strathmore  started,  flung 
her  off,  and  quivered  like  a  man  who  had  been  struck  a  death-blow: 

"  Child,  child  !  hate  me,  curse  me,  reproach  me,  but — oh  God  ! — do  not 
pity  me  !  Keep  off  !  my  hands  are  red  with  his  blood,  yours  must  not  touch 
them  !  " 

The  wild  words  died  inarticulate  in  his  throat,  and  his  teeth  clenched  as 
the  anguish  she  had  stung  to  torture  rent  and  tore  his  frame— the  worst  chas- 
tisement from  the  hands  of  man  would  have  been  mercy  to  the  reproach  of 
those  innocent  words  which  pitied  him;  to  the  unconscious  accusation  of  those 
uplifted  eyes,  gazing  with  a  child's  tender  yet  wondering  compassion  on  the 
face  of  her  father's  murderer  ! 

She  stood  apart,  awed  and  silent,  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  that  were 
at  all  times  wistful  with  a  haunting,  beseeching  sadness;  the  fierce  gesture 
which  had  flung  her  off  she  understood,  the  words  she  did  not;  they  were  unin- 
telligible— indeed,  unheard — but  she  waited,  pale  to  her  lips  and  trembling  like 
a  young  fawn  after  a  cruel  blow,  yet  drawn  by  a  strange  instinct  of  compassion 
towards  this  agony  which  she  seemed  to  know  was  brutal,  not  to  her,  but  from 
its  own  blind  pain.  She  waited,  then  grown  more  daring,  and  taught  by  those 
who  instilled  into  her  an  infinite  love  for  all  who  suffered,  she  drew  near  him 
again — nearer  and  nearer,  till  her  hair  swept  once  more  on  his-  hand,  and  a 
pathetic  entreaty  trembled  in  her  voice:  "Speak  to  me — do  speak  to  me  ! 
Lucille  meant  no  harm." 

Again  at  her  touch  and  her  voice  he  shrank  and  shuddered  as  under  physi- 
cal torture;  this  child  came  with  caressing  gentleness  and  plaintive  pity  to  the 
one  whose  guilt  had  orphaned  her,  and  to  whose  hands  she  owed  the  deepest 
wrong  that  life  can  owe  to  life  !  Then  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her; 
when  his  will  was  set  his  strength  was  iron  to.  bridle  himself  or  to  coerce  others, 
and  it  was  his  will  that  she  should  grow  up  holding  him  in  love  and  gratitude, 
and  ignorant  ever  of  the  crime  which  otherwise  must  stretch  a  hideous  and  im- 
passable gulf  between  her  and  the  assassin  of  her  father.  He  passed  his  hand 
lightly  over  her  fair  silken  hair,  and  answered  gently  : 

"  Lucille  is  very  kind.  I  thank  her.  Tell  me,  you  who  are  so  pitiful  to 
pain,  are  you  happy  ? " 

"  Always." 
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,  Her  eyes  looked  their  mute  surprise  that  any  could  ask  her  such  a  question, 
and  a  smile  played  about  her  lips  as  she  drew  a  long  glad  breath,  recalling  her 
own  exhaustless  treasury  of  joy — the  joys  born  of  sea,  and  bird,  and  flower,  of 
a  crown  of  forest  violets,  and  a  chase  of  summer  butterflies  !  The  joys  which 
are  pure,  and  cost  no  pang  of  shame,  no  purchase-gold  of  guilt,  in  their  glad 
reaping ! 

Strathmore  found  in  the  simple  answer  the  first  seed  of  his  atonement;  it 
was  much  to  him  to  learn  from  the  child's  fresh,  truthful  lips  that  she  was 
"  happy  " — happy  by  his  means,  and  in  his  fulfilment  of  the  trust  bequeathed 
him  by  the  dead.  His  hand  rested  on  her  hair  and  his  eyes  upon  her  face  as 
she  leaned  against  him  caressingly  and  without  fear,  as  though  he  was  known 
and  dear  to  her,  rather  than,  as  he  was,  a  stranger.  Skilled  in  reading  human 
features,  he  read  the  nature  easily  which  was  dawning  here,  the  susceptibility  to 
joy  and  pain  suggested  by  the  lips  with  their  mournful  lines  in  repose,  and  their 
sunny,  laughing  smile  which  sparkled  and  then  died;  the  too  early  depth  and 
poetry  of  thought  which  were  written  on  the  low,  broad  brow;  the  latent  tender- 
ness which  lay  in  the  sadness  of  the  upward  look,  and  in  the  liquid,  melancholy 
depths  of  the  eyes,  soft  and  dreamy  as  the  night;  these  might  have  told  him  that 
to  secure  happiness  to  the  Childhood  was  easy,  with  its  fleeting. pleasure  scentred 
in  a  bird's  carol,  in  a  dog's  love;  but  to  secure  it  to  the  Womanhood  was  a 
more  perilous  venture,  which  might  chance  on  shipwreck.  At  that  moment  a 
little  toy-spaniel  that  was  with  him  caught  her  eyes,  and  with  a  child's  swift 
change  of  thought  she  uttered  a  laugh  of  delight,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
sands  beside  it,  kissing  its  long  ears,  and  bathing  it  fondly  in  her  bright  long 
hair.  With  a  stifled  cry  Strathmore  seized  the  animal  from  her  arms;  the  dog 
was  the  one  which  had  nestled  in  Erroll's  breast,  and  refused  to  leave  the  side 
of  the  dead  man;  he  could  not  see  the  child  in  her  unconsciousness  caress  the 
brute  whose  fidelity  had  outlived  his  own,  whose  watch  had  been  kept  over  her 
father's  corpse  ! 

She  looked  up  at  him,  deeming  that  she  had  committed  some  great  fault  in 
touching  a  stranger's  dog  without  his  leave;  and  with  caressing  grace  and  peni- 
tence she  leaned  against  him,  lifting  her  dark,  beseeching  eyes: 

"  Lucille  is  sorry — Lucille  was  wrong!  But  he  is  so  pretty,  and  he  would 
love  me — all  things  do!  " 

Callous  to  much,  merciless  to  more,  Strathmore,  who  had  deemed  that 
nothing  in  life  could  ever  wound  or  move  him,  felt  the  burning  tears  gather  in 
his  eyes  at  the  simple  words  and  action  of  this  child,  so  unconscious  of  his 
own  deep  guilt  and  of  her  own  great  wrong  !  His  voice  shook  as  he  stooped 
to  her: 

"  The  dog  is  yours— none  have  so  great  a  right !  Lucille,  if  all  things  love 
you,  will  you  give  some  love  to  me  ?  " 
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She  looked  surprised  yet  wistful,  and  her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  earnestly.    x 

"  Yes,  Lucille  will  love  you.  But  not  for  the  dog.  Tell  me  your  name 
that  I  may  say  it  in  my  prayers  ? " 

For  many  moments  he  made  her  no  answer;  and  in  the  silence  his  loud 
labored  breathings  hoarsely  rose  and  fell.  Then  his  hand  passed  slowly  and 
gently  over  her  hair,  and  his  voice  shook  still: 

"Ay,  in  your  prayers!  God  knows  I  need  them  from  all  things  innocent! 
Remember  me  and  love  me — I  was  your  father's  friend!  " 

The  last  words  were  hoarse  as  with  a  great  agony,  and  seemed  to  rend  and 
stifle  him  in  their  utterance.  His  hand  lingered  for  a  moment  in  farewell  upon 
her  hair;  then  he  turned  and  left  her,  bidding  the  spaniel,  which  clung  to  and 
fawned  upon  the  child,  stay  with  her.  Young  Caryll  was  coming  swift  as  the. 
winds  towards  them.  Strathmore  passed  him  without  word  or  sign  and  went 
onward,  leaving  behind  him,  standing  together  on  the  sunny,  silvery  sands  the 
boy  Nello  and  the  young  child  Lucille^  between  them  the  little  dog  which  had 
crouched  in  its  love  upon  the  dead  man's  breast,  when  human  friendship 
had  betrayed,  and  human  watchers  had  forsaken  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE  WHISPER    IN    THE   TUILERIES. 

MARION  LADY  VAVASOUR  stood  in  her  dressing-chamber,  before  her  Dresden- 
framed  mirror,  ready  for  a  fete  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  brilliant  set  of 
which  she  was  still  the  Fashion,  the  Cynosure,  and  the  Queen.  The  lustrous 
light  in  those  superb  eyes  was  not  dimmed;  the  mocking  smile  on  those  lovely 
lips  laughed  triumph  that  was  unshadowed;  the  fair  brow  and  the  delicate  bloom 
wore  the  brightness  of  their  youth  unmarred.  For  the  world  was  as  ever  at 
her  feet,  and  remorse  had  no  part  and  no  share  with  her;  it  could  not  whisper 
in  her  golden  dreams,  nor  dog  the  royal  negligent  step  with  which  she  swept 
through  life.  Remorse  !  She  knew  it  not !  How  could  its  ghastly  cry  be 
heard  above  the  ceaseless  chant  of  homage  about  her  path  ? — how  could  its 
dread  terrors  force  their  way  into  the  proud  and  dazzling  presence  to  which 
kings  bent  and  princes  knelt  ? 

She  knew  revenge,  she  knew  cruelty,  so  do  the  velvet  panther  and  the 
painted  snake;  but  she  knew  not  remorse,  neither  do  they.  And  that  dark 
tragedy  of  which  she  had  been  the  cause  touched  her  no  more  than  these  are 
touched  by  the  death  they  deal — save  that  she  knew,  when  the  world  babbled 
of  it,  it  babbled  of  her  power;  save  that  she  loved  to  learn  how  deeply  a 
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woman's  smile  may  strike,  how  widely  a  woman's  loveliness  may  blast !  True  ! 
— till  she  had  wearied  of  the  fidelity  even  of  a  guilty  passion,  all  that  she 
had  vowed  to  Strathmore  had,  perchance,  not  been  a  lie;  true  ! — there  had 
come  hours  when  she  had  thought  that  had  they  met  earlier,  met  when  their 
love  might  have  been  pure,  and  the  breath  of  the  world  had  not  sullied  their 
hearts,  she  might  have  given  him  such  constancy  as  poets  fable  and  she 
mocked:  the  fleetest  rivers  have  their  deeper  waters,  the  most  heartless  amidst 
us  have  their  better  hours  !  But  her  lust  was  Tyranny,  her  glory  Power,  and 
the  evil  which  she  worked  smote  not  upon  her — for  her,  as  for  Greek  Helen, 
brethren  warred  with  brethren,  and  men  cast  their  lives  into  the  slaughter  !  And 
this  triumph  was  her  crown.  She  stood  now  before  her  mirror,  and  let  her  gaze 
dwell  proudly  on  the  peerless  form  whose  divine  grace  no  living  woman  rivalled; 
then  she  swept  onward  to  her  carriage  to  go  to  that  world  which  was  her  court. 
She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time  !  Who  shall  give  me  title  so 
omnipotent,  sceptre  so  mighty  ? 

Whither  she  went  was  to  the  Tuileries.  Here  the  English  Peeress,  the 
beauty  of  Paris,  the  leader  of  Fashion,  had  ever  found  her  proudest  triumphs; 
here  to-night,  as  countless  nights  before,  Princes  coveted  her  smiles,  Queens 
were  out-dazzled  by  her,  and  Sovereignties  paled  beside  the  sway  of  the  woman 
whose  beauty  owned  no  rival;  here,  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour,  was  in  the  height 
of  her  brilliance,  and  her  fame  !  And  here  and  thus  she  was  watched  by  the 
man  whom  her  love  had  made  a  slave,  whom  her  lie  had  made  a  murderer. 
She  glittered  through  the  titled  crowds  that  were  gathered  in  the  palace  of  the 
Bourbons,  with  the  sapphires  glancing  amidst  her  amber  hair,  and  her  smile  of 
superb  triumph  upon  her  lovely  lips,  her  choice  and  delicate  wit  falling  like 
a  shower  of  silver,  her  resistless  coquetries  charming  to  blindness  all  drawn 
within  her  circle  in  the  salons  of  a  King.  And  he  watched  her — this  divine  love- 
liness that  had  betrayed  him  with  a  kiss;  this  soft  and  dazzling  thing  that  had 
forsaken  him  with  the  vileness  of  the  wanton;  those  angel  lips  with  their  child- 
like bloom,  which  had  whispered  and  wooed  him  to  the  bottomless  hell  of 
crime  !  So  much  the  more  madly  worshipped  once — ay,  still!  so  much  the 
more  mercilessly  was  she  now  doomed,  so  much  the  more  deeply  damned  ! 

The  palace  was  thronged  that  night.  The  ball  was  on  the  occacion  of  a 
royal  marriage,  and  all  that  was  greatest  in  Europe  was  assembled  at  the  Tuil- 
eries; but  as  her  sapphires  outshone  all  the  jewels  of  royal  peeresses  and 
imperial  orders,  so  she  outshone  all  the  loveliness  gathered  there,  while  she 
floated  through  its  courtly  crowds,  now  listening  to  the  flatteries  of  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  now  to  the  murmur  of  velvet-lipped  Cardinals,  now  bending  to  her 
feet  austerest  Statesmen,  now  seeing  bowed  before  her  some  proud  crowned 
head.  And  Memory  was  far  away  from  her  in  her  superb  omnipotence,  her 
cloudless  present — far  as  was  Remorse  ! 
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She  passed  down  the  ball-room  on  the  arm  of  the  Due  d'Etoile,  her  per- 
fumed iace  floating  about  her,  the  sapphires  starlike  above  her  brow,  the  light 
falling  on  her  dazzling  face;  and  every  glance  involuntarily  turned  on  her  and 
on  her  Royal  lover,  for  such  he  had  notably  become.  But  as  she  went,  unriv- 
alled in  her  omnipotence,  unequalled  in  her  beauty,  sweeping  through  the 
courtly  crowds  with  wit  on  her  lips  and  conquest  in  her  glance,  the  eye  of 
D'Etoile,  resting  on  her,  saw  her  face  grow  pale  and  a  strange  tremor  seize  her. 

What  was  it?  Was  there  poison  in  that  perfumed  air — miasma  in  those 
royal  salons — plague-taint,  or  subtle  death-odor,  burning  from  the  lights  which 
gleamed  above  upon  her  loveliness,  or  exhaling  from  the  jewels  which  glistened 
in  her  bosom?  Nay,  none  of  these;  we  are  not  in  the  days  of  Medici  and 
Sforza,  and  (grown  virtuous  from  dread  of  science  and  of  law)  we  do  not  slay 
the  body,  we  only  slay  by  slow  and  sure  degrees  the  soul,  the  honor,  or  the 
peace  of  what  we  hate,  because  this  is  a  homicide  absolved  of  men. 

What  was  it,  then,  that,  suddenly  as  she  swept  through  the  presence-cham- 
ber of  the  Tuileries,  made  her  lips  grow  white,  her  eyes  gleam  for  one  fleeting 
moment  with  the  terror  of  a  hunted  antelope,  her  hand  tremble  on  her  Royal 
lover's  arm  ?  It  was  this  only — the  whisper  of  two  words,  which  seemed  to 
float  to  her  from  a  distance,  yet  which  reached  no  ears  save  hers: 

"  Marion  St.  Maur" 

She  glanced  on  all  immediately  about  her — courtiers,  ministers,  ambassa- 
dors, princesses,  peeresses,  maids  of  honor — but  she  saw  that  as  none  of  these 
had  heard,  so  none  of  these  had  spoken  that  whisper  of  her  maiden  name. 
But  as  she  lifted  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  man  she  had  forsaken 
and  betrayed;  the  man  who,  in  the  last  hour  she  had  beheld  him,  had  hurled 
her  from  him  because  death  was  too  swift  and  merciful  a  vengeance. 

Strathmore  stood  at  some  slight  distance,  leaning  against  a  console  where 
the  light  fell  full  upon  his  face,  which  wore  its  look  of  cold  and  pitiless  calm; 
and  his  eyes  were  upon  her,  watching  her  with  a  steel-like  glitter,  a  dark  tiger- 
passion,  insatiate  and  without  mercy,  that  the  drooped  lids  did  not  veil. 

And  she  who  in  her  light  insouciance,  her  omnipotence  of  beauty,  feared 
Heaven  and  its  wrath  as  little  as  the  most  daring  blasphemers,  the  most  store 
of  philosophers,  turned  pale  even  to  her  laughing  lips,  and  felt  the  air  turn 
sickly  faint,  the  lights  whirl  round  her,  the  crowd  grow  dizzily  indistinct,  and 
saw  nothing  but  that  gaze,  with  its  mute  and  merciless  menace,  suddenly  met 
there  as  a  ghost  arisen  from  the  tomb,  silently  quoting  to  her  the  Past,  silently 
threatening  the  Future. 

The  weakness  endured  but  an  instant,  too  swift  for  even  the  Prince,  on 
whose  arm  she  hung,  to  note  it,  and  she  passed  on — passed  him.  He  did  not 
move;  he  gave  her  no  sign  of  recognition;  but  his  eyes  rested  on  her,  and — 
he  smiled.  She  knew  the  deadly  meaning  of  that  faint,  chill  smile;  she  had 
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seen  it  on  his  lips  before  he  went  from  her  to  meet  the  man  whom  he 
had  doomed,  and  she  shuddered  and  grew  sick  and  cold,  and  shivered  with 
vague  and  intangible  terror,  as  at  the  chastisement  of  their  mutual  sin.  In 
that  single  moment,  which  for  the  first  time  smote  on  her  soft  and  brilliant  life 
with  a  ghastly  and  nameless  fear,  his  vengeance  had  begun. 

The  flatteries  had  lost  their  honey,  the  homage  had  lost  its  glory,  the  charm 
of  the  world  was  marred,  the  power  of  her  sway  was  broken  that  night  to 
Marion  Vavasour;  and  while  she  reigned  in  all  her  radiance  in  a  King's  Palace 
the  hand  of  a  nameless  terror  lay  heavy  upon  her,  and  she  saw,  ever  pursuing 
her  with  its  iron  calm,  that  ruthless  and  unspoken  menace. 

Henceforth  there  would  be  poison  in  her  wine,  a  canker  in  her  rose,  a  ghost 
beside  her  couch,  an  asp  within  her  bosom.  His  vengeance  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    DAGGER   SUSPENDED    BY    A    SINGLE    HAIR. 

THE  Paris  Season  had  commenced,  inaugurated  by  the  marriage-ball  at  the 
Tuileries,  commenced  something  earlier  than  usual,  and  Marion,  Lady  Vava- 
sour, sat  in  her  loge  at  the  Opera,  moving  her  fan  with  all  a  Spaniard's  grace, 
lazily  listening  to  Mario  and  Malibran,  or  to  the  whispered  worship  of  her  cohue 
of  courtiers,  while  the  delicate  sandal-wood  perfume  floated  from  her  rich  lace, 
and  some  of  the  brilliant  deep-hued  tropic  flowers  of  the  East  lay  crown-like 
upon  her  lustrous  hair. 

In  the  light,  in  the  warmth,  with  a  Prince's  homage  murmured  in  her  ear, 
with  diamonds  of  untold  price  glistening  in  her  bosom,  with  a  proud  title  her 
own,  in  the  sight  of  a  proud  Order,  surely  she,  if  any,  was  secured  from  the 
evil  stroke  of  bitter  fortune;  looking  on  her,  it  seemed  that  even  Death  itself 
must  pass  by  this  beautiful,  pampered,  imperious  thing,  as  too  fair  to  smite, 
too  full  of  sovereignty  to  slay!  Yet  where  she  sat,  with  the  sweetness  of  music 
lulling  her  ear,  and  the  gaze  of  lovers'  eyes  worshipping  her  beauty  and 
entreating  for  its  smile,  lapped  in  her  own  dazzling,  voluptuous,  victorious 
Present,  like  the  epicurean  she  was,  the  same  fear  which  had  suddenly  smitten 
her  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Tuileries  smote  her  suddenly  here,  the 
same  chill  ran  through  her,  the  same  emotion  for  one  brief  instant  blanched 
her  lips,  gave  terror  to  her  eyes,  made  the  wit  falter  on  her  tongue — for  she 
heard  the  same  whispered  words  spoken  on  the  air  close  by  her: 

"  Marion  St.  Maur  !  " 

Yet  they  were  but  the  words  of  the  name  she  had  borne  before  marriage. 
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"  Qu'avez  vous,  madame  ?  Vous  trouvez  1'air  du  loge  tant  soit  peu  etouf- 
fant  ? "  D'Etoile  asked  with  tender  solicitude. 

"  C'est  1'odeur,  des  fleurs  quo'on  a  mises  a  mon  bouquet,  prenez-le  !  "  said 
Lady  Vavasour,  holding  to  him  the  jewelled  bouquetiere,  which  Etoile  took 
with  such  a  subtle,  graceful  flattery  in  his  thanks  as  only  a  Parisian  can  turn; 
but  it  fell  for  once  dull  and  lost  on  the  ear  to  which  it  was  murmured,  as 
Marion  Vavasour  pressed  her  fan  against  the  lips  on  which  she  knew  their 
bloom  had  paled,  and  thought  in  her  soul:  "Who  can  know  it  here?  Not  he — 
surely  not  he  !  " 

For  the  terror  on  the  life  of  this  courted  and  sovereign  beauty  who  had  been 
used  to  coquette  at  her  will  with  Destiny,  and  rule  Fate  by  a  sign  of  her  fan,  a 
moue  of  her  lip,  was  her  dread  of  the  man  whose  love  she  had  fed  to  madness 
and  goaded  to  crime,  and  who  had  spared  her  from  death  only  that  he  might 
see  her  live  to  suffer. 

As  her  eyes  wandered,  half  unconsciously,  half  restlessly,  over  the  house, 
•in  the  full  glare  of  the  light  on  the  opposite  side,  she  saw  him  again,  saw  him  as 
in  the  Tuileries,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  under  their  drooped  lids,  and  upon 
his  face  that  slight,  chill,  merciless  smile  which  struck  like  the  cold  touch  of 
steel.  A  few  moments  previous  he  had  been  in  the  loge  which  adjoined  hers; 
now  he  stood  fronting  her,  looking  on  her  as  he  had  trained  himself  ta  look, 
tranquilly,  passionlessly,  but  pitilessly,  as  in  the  Question  Chambers  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Dominican,  with  gentle  voice  and  soul  of  steel,  looked  on 
the  tortured  whom  he  doomed,  and  bade  the  rack  be  turned. 

Marion  Vavasour  could  have  called  out,  in  her  dread,  and  risen  and  left 
the  opera-house,  as  though  to  flee  from  some  haunting  spectre;  for  she  knew 
then  that  it  had  been  Strathmore's  voice  which  had  whispered  her  maiden  name. 
But  she  was  too  skilled  an  actress  thus  to  betray  herself,  though  of  much 
cowardice  with  much  cruelty  (for  her  nature  was  one  essentially  feminine),  she 
had  ever  at  command  finest  finesse  and  calmest  self-control;  like  many  of  her 
sex,  pusillanimous  to  the  core,  she  was  an  actress  to  the  life.  She  sat  there, 
now  that  his  gaze  was  on  her,  with  the  bloom  on  her  cheek,  the  smile  on  her 
lips,  the  lustrous  languor  on  her  eyes,  while  her  royal  lover  leaned  to  her  with 
suavest  homage,  and  the  wit,  the  scandal,  the  persiflage  circled  around  her.  She 
listened,  she  laughed,  she  moved  her  fan  with  softest  coquetry;  she  reigned 
with  all  her  negligence,  her  brilliance,  her  grace,  her  imperious  charm.  But 
in  the  rich  harmonies  of  the  music,  the  courtly  flatteries  of  murmured  words, 
the  jeux  d'esprit,  the  wooing  homage  which  filled  for  her  the  hours  of  the 
Prophete,  she  only  heard  the  single  whisper  of  that  name  which  had  told  her 
that  the  secret  of  her  early  life  was  in  the  hands  of  Strathmore.  In  the  glare 
of  light  she  only  saw  the  face  of  the  man  she  had  betrayed,  watching  her  with 
that  merciless  menace  of  the  veiled  eyes  which  quoted  to  her  the  unburied  Past, 
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which  foretold  to  her  the  shrouded  Future.  Hear  what  she  would  that  name 
sung  forever  in  her  ear;  look  where  she  would  that  glance  forever  followed  and 
met  hers;  there  in  the  glare  of  the  Opera-house,  with  the  light  falling  on  the 
pale  bronze  of  his  face  and  the  dark  gleam  of  his  passionless  eyes,  he  stood 
before  her — he- whose  love  had  been  insanity,  whose  religion  would  be  revenge. 

And  when  after  those  brief  hours,  which  had  been  to  her  one  long-pro- 
tracted torture — torture  which  was  endured  with  a  smile  on  the  lips,  lustre  in 
the  eyes,  sovereignty  seemingly  shadowless  as  of  yore;  Marion  Vavasour,  alone 
in  her  carnage,  sank  back,  trembling,  quivering,  unnerved,  dreading  evil  with 
the  shrinking  terror  of  a  delicate  woman,  shuddering  from  the  fury  of  the  storm 
whose  whirlwind  she,  the  sorceress,  had  raised  from  the  passions  of  the  man  she 
had  tempted  and  betrayed. 

It  was  thus  he  ordained  that  she  should  suffer  first,  even  as  the  Dominican, 
with  astute  calculation,  commanded  that  the  torture  should  be  administered 
gently  and  by  slow  degrees,  so  that  each  succeeding  pang  was  tasted  to  the 
full.  To  wrench  the  limbs  from  out  their  sockets  at  once  were,  too  much  mercy. 
Was  it  no  torture  to  himself  to  go  into  her  presence  as  into  the  presence  of 
strangers;  to  look  with  unmoved  calm  upon  her  face;  to  hear  echo  on  the  air 
the  silvery  music  of  her  voice;  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  gaze  of  those  who 
had  succeeded  him  fasten  on  her  loveliness  and  her  eyes  look  up  to  theirs  ? 
Truly  it  was  such  that  when  it  had  been  endured,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
solitude  of  midnight  or  of  dawn,  when  the  strain  was  released,  and  the  un- 
natural calm  broken  down,  the  suffering  of  this  man  was,  as  his  love  had  been, 
a  madness.  In  the  great .  agony  of  that  lost,  fooled,  cheated,  guilt-steeped 
passion,  which  even  in  the  riot  of  its  hate  begrudged  the  breath  which  whispered 
to  another,  and  envied  the  dog  that  nestled  in  her  bosom,  his  misery  was  fear- 
ful in  its  strength,  fearful  in  its  despair,  for  he  loved  while  he  loathed  her  still. 

But  Strathmore's  will  was  iron  to  endure;  what  he  appointed  to  himself  that 
he  would  have  wrought  out  though  his  own  life  had  been  the  penalty  at  the 
close.  His  lust  of  vengeance  was  brutal,  but  none  the  less  was  it  immutable 
as  death,  unswerving  as  destiny.  He  had  the  fierce  passions  of  an  Eastern, 
and  the  profound  dissimulation  of  an  Eastern;  therefore  he  trained  himself  to 
meet  her  thus,  and  she  alone  read  the  menace  written  in  the  veiled  depths  of 
his  eyes.  (The  world  deemed  that  the  liaison  of  a  year  before  had  been 
dropped  by  him  among  the  things  of  the  past;  and  the  world  deemed  also 
that  considering  the  tragic  story  which  had  been  interwoven  with  its  rupture, 
he  was  somewhat  callous  to  have  forgot  so  soon;  but  then,  the  world  remarked, 
he  was  a  cold  and  heartless  man,  and  for  the  issue  of  a  duel  he  of  course 
could  not  reproach  himself.  Poor  world  !  great  spy  though  it  be,  how  surely, 
how  universally  it  is  chicaned.) 

Strathmore  remained  in  Paris  through  the  whole  of  that  winter;  and  through 
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that  season,  rarely  and  slightly  at  the  first,  more  often  and  more  markedly 
towards  the  spring,  it  was  remarked,  chiefly  by  women,  that  Lady  Vavasour  was 
losing  the  brilliance  of  her  beauty,  and  was  looking  pale,  almost  worn.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  such  a  rumor  had  ever  been  whispered  against  her  dazzling 
loveliness,  since  the  day,  now  eight  years  passed,  when  she  had-  first  appeared 
as  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux.  That  which  wrought  it,  was  that 
which  has  power  to  shatter  the  strongest  nerve,  to  break  the  boldest  spirit,  to 
undermine  the  most  careless  insouciance — it  was  a  hidden  fear,  the  asp  among 
her  couch  of  scented  roses,  the  dagger  suspended  above  her  head  by  one  frail 
thread  of  hair,  which  the  world  could  not  behold,  but  which  never  quitted  her. 
He  had  shown  her  that  he  knew  her  secret,  and  he  let  that  knowledge — the 
more  bitter  because  indefinite — slowly  and  surely  eat  its  poisoned  way. 

They  knew  each  other's  hearts,  they  whom  sin  had  united  and  sin  had  sev- 
ered; and  as  she  read  his  doom  so  he  read  her  suffering,  without  speech,  with- 
out disguise.  That  single  name  breathed  in  her  ear  told  her  that  she  was  in 
his  power;  that  single  glance  from  his  eyes  told  her  with  what  mercy  that 
power  would  be  used;  though  when,  or  how,  or  where  the  blow  would  fall,  she 
knew  no  more  than  we  know  when  the  stroke  of  death  will  descend  upon  us. 
And  it  was  this  endless  uncertainty,  this  unceasing  apprehension  which  wore 
and  tortured  her  till  her  careless,  epicurean  creeds  were  rent  by  it  like  filmy 
gauze,  and  the  woman  who  had  become  so  used  to  sovereignty  that  she 
had  learned  to  believe  she  could  command  every  hazard  of  life  at  her  pleasure, 
grew  the  perpetual  prey  of  a  ceaseless  fear  and  a  momentary  anxiety,  which 
gnawed  at  her  heart  the  more  cruelly  because  concealed  from  all. 

Whithersoever  she  went,  thither  Strathmore  followed  her,  till  his  presence 
grew  as  fearful  to  her  as  the  spectres  which  follow  the  distempered  mind  in 
delirium  tremens.  In  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  reception-rooms  of 
ambassadors,  in  the  entertainments  of  princes  and  nobles,  at  the  Opera,  on  the 
Boulevards,  in  the  clear  noonday  as  she  drove  through  the  streets,  in  the  mid- 
night glare  of  light  at  some  patrician  bal  masque,  she  saw  him;  always  before 
her,  in  the  distance  and  as  a  stranger  whose  glance  swept  over  her  unmoved, 
but  with  the  meaning  on  his  face  under  the  cold  and  courtly  calm  which  she 
had  seen  there  when  he  went  out  to  deal  death  to  the  man  he  loved,  and  with 
the  menace  in  his  fathomless  eyes  which  spoke  to  none  but  her.  He  was  ever 
before  her  like  some  pitiless  fate  from  which  to  escape  was  hopeless,  and  which 
tranquilly  and  immovably  awaited  a  chosen  hour  to  strike.  He  was  ever 
before  her,  with  that  unspoken  doom  in  his  glance,  and  that  unknown  power 
silently  told  in  the  slight,  calm,  cruel  smile  which  she  knew  so  well.  And  the 
fear  which  had  possessed  her  of  him,  from  the  hour  when  her  slave  had  risen 
to  crush  his  tyrant,  and  the  passion  she  had  loved  to  excite  to  delirium  had 
turned  upon  her  in  its  madness,  grew  gradually  under  this  ceaseless  watch  into 
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a  terror  unbearable.  It  made  her  nerves  unstrung,  her  manner  uncertain,  her 
glance  like  that  of  the  hunted  antelope  when  it  listens  for  the  eager  step  which 
gains  nearer  and  nearer  through  the  awful  hush  of  the  night  in  the  jungles. 

They  noted  that  her  bloom  paled,  that  her  dazzling  insouiance  was  capri- 
cious and  depressed,  and  they  noted  rightly;  the  beautiful  hue  upon  her  cheek, 
which  so  long  had  distanced  art,  now  needed,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  replaced 
by  art.  To  regain  that  repose  which  had  deserted  her  she  had  refuge  in  nar- 
cotics, which,  however  subtle,  left  their  depression  on  the  morrow;  and  to  cover 
that  depression  had  recourse  to  stimulants  which,  however  skilfully  prepared, 
left  their  mark  on  one,  the  happy  and  childlike  sunniness  of  whose  nature  had 
been  the  chief  spring  of  her  ceaseless  fascination. 

The  hidden  canker  in  the  rose  ate  at  its  core,  and  dimmed  its  bloom. 
Marion  Vavasour  ere  this  had  been  a  perfect  actress,  and  had  never  known  one 
pang  of  pain;  but  that  was  when  the  peace  and  lives  of  others  hung  in  the 
balance.  Now  it  was  her  own  that  was  in  jeopardy;  and  so  strong  upon  a 
mind  naturally  impressionable  grew  her  dread  of  the  vague  doom  which  threat- 
ened her,  and  of  the  cold,  pitiless  face  which,  go  whither  she  would,  seemed 
forever  to  pursue  her,  that  she  could  have  shrieked  aloud  and  shrunk  away 
when,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  she  met  the  gaze  of  Strathmore,  and 
could  have  fled  out  from  his  presence  trembling,  as  those  who  flee  from  the 
ghastly  phantom  of  their  own  imaginings. 

That  she  never  thus  betrayed  herself,  was  due  to  her  proud  and  haughty 
spirit;  where  dissimulation  alone  might  perchance  have  broken  down,  this  en- 
abled her  to  meet  and  brave  unflinchingly  what  became  an  hourly  torture,  so 
that  the  world  should  never  have  title  to  whisper  that  Marion  Vavasour  was 
agitated  by  the  presence  of  the  lover  whom  she  had  deserted.  To  this,  also, 
it  was  due  that  she  never  permitted  her  dread  of  Strathmore's  power  to  drive 
her  from  the  circles  where  she  reigned.  Once  she  felt  tempted  to  flee  from  him 
to  Nice,  Florence,  Pau,  the  Nile,  anywhere  where  her  caprice  or  her  physicians 
might  furnish  an  excuse;  but  she  disdained  and  repelled  the  temptation;  she 
felt  that,  go  where  she  might,  there  would  his  vengeance  pursue  her;  she  re- 
fused to  give  to  it  its  first  triumph  by  surrender.  Besides,  she  knew  not  what 
he  knew;  and  Marion  Vavasour  was  in  her  own  epicurean  fashion  a  fatalist. 
The  blow  did  not  fall  yet,  the  blow  might  never  fall;  circumstances  might 
arrest  it,  death  itself  might  close  his  lips  with  her  secret  still  unuttered.  So 
she  reasoned,  so  she  reigned  throughout  the  Paris  winter. 

But  in  her  soul  she  never  lost  the  sickening  sense  of  that  dagger  which 
hung  vibrating  above  her  head  to  descend  at  any  instant;  in  her  white  bosom, 
unseen  by  the  world,  the  asp  coiled  ever  under  the  freshness  of  the  flowers, 
under  the  brilliance  of  the  diamonds,  and  ate  and  ate  with  its  poisoned  fangs. 
He  saw  how  she  suffered — this  woman  to  whom  her  sovereignty  was  her  secret, 
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to  whom  her  pride  was  so  dear; — he  saw,  and  drove  the  iron  farther  down  into 
her  heart  by  every  glance  with  which  his  eyes  met  hers,  and  made  her,  while 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  her,  compelling  her  to  smile,  to  coquette,  to 
scatter  her  golden  wit  and  her  lustrous  glances  unmoved  and  undimmed,  grow 
faint  and  heart-sick  with  the  terror  of  that  power,  vague  yet  wide  and  sure  as 
destiny,  in  which  he  held  her.  Thus  he  tortured  her  till  the  dread  of  meeting 
his  gaze  grew  with  her  into  a  morbid  agony;  thus  he  tortured  her  until,  im- 
perious beauty  and  accomplished  actress  though  she  was,  her  cheek  paled,  her 
eyes  grew  anxious,  her  health  became  uncertain;  thus  he  tortured  her,  for  he 
willed  that  she  should  taste  the  fell  bitterness  of  vengeance  by  being  forced  to 
watch  its  slow  approach,  as  the  prisoner  chained  to  the  stake  was  condemned 
to  watch  the  gradual  onward  creeping  of  the  pitiless  flame. 

And  he  waited,  for  the  blow  of  his  revenge  to  fall  in  the  sight  of  all  assem- 
bled Paris,  upon  the  same  day  in  the  spring-tide  as  that  on  which,  three  years 
before,  they  had  met  at  sunset  on  the  Bohemian  waters. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE   POISONED  WOUNDS  FROM    THE    SILVERED   STEEL. 

EARLY  in  Spring  the  carriage  with  the  coronet  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  upon 
its  panels,  its  chasseurs,  its  lackeys,  its  postilions,  its  outriders,  left  the  court- 
yard of  her  hotel  to  drive  amidst  all  the  other  elite  of  the  equipages  of  Paris, 
through  the  Barriere  de  1'Etoile,  and  round  the  Bois,  and  past  the  site  of  the 
ancient  ruins  of  the  Abbaye  de  Longchamps,  whose  religious  rite  has  passed 
into  a  ceremonial  of  fashion. 

The  day  was  softly  bright,  the  city  was  in  its  spring-tide  gaiety,  the  dense 
crowds  were  sweeping  down  towards  the  barrieres  of  the  west.  Paris  was  en 
fete;  and  Lady  Vavasour's  cortege,  dashing  through  the  streets  with  its  ac- 
customed royal  fracas,  bore  onwards  to  join  the  great  stream  of  carriages  which 
brought  the  sovereigns  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the  Breda  Quartier,  the 
Royal  Highnesses  and  the  Empresses  Anonyme,  alike  to  the  throng  of  Long- 
champs  and  the  inauguration  of  La  Mode  this  sunlight  day  upon  the  Boule- 
vards. And  she  leaned  back  upon  her  cushions  in  her  languid  loveliness,  with 
the  imperial  ermine,  a  Czar's  gift,  which  formed  her  carriage-rug;  leaned  back, 
for  the  hour  was  warm,  and  her  priceless  perfumed  point  d'Angouleme  gathered 
about  her  with  that  carelessness  which  was  her  own  inimitable  grace.  The 
carriage  joined  the  row,  eight  broad,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  closed  in 
with  it;  all  eyes  turned  on  her,  for  she  gave  the  law  of  the  year  and  led  the 
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fashion,  and  men  surrounded  her  as  her  Guards  surround  a  Queen,  Princes  and 
Ministers  spurring  their  horses  to  approach  her,  and  stooping  from  their  saddles 
to  seek  a  word  as  eagerly  as  they  would  have  sought  a  Crown. 

She  swept  along  the  Boulevards  and  down  the  drives  of  the  Bois,  where  the 
man  whom  her  lie  had  murdered  had  been  slain  when  the  sun  had  set;  and  the 
Past  was  not  remembered  or  repented,  for  Remorse  had  no  share  in  her  shadow- 
less  life;  Remorse  had  no  place  in  her  world. 

She  was  alone  in  her  carriage;  none  were  permitted  that  day  to  share  that 
throne  (of  which  her  barouche-step  was  the  haut  pas]  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Fashion;  her  little  lion-dog  alone  occupied  the  cushions  beside  her,  with  his 
jewelled  collar  on  his  snowy  fleece,  and  in  the  double  line  of  horsemen,  on 
either  side  the  throng  of  carriages,  on  every  lip  there  was  but  one  theme — the 
beauty  of  the  English  Marchioness  who  gave  the  mode  to  Paris. 

Lady  Vavasour  drove  onward  past  the  site  of  the  old  Abbaye,  whilst  Etoile 
leant  from  his  saddle,  breathing  a  Prince's  flatteries  in  her  ear,  until  she  reached 
the  full  stream  of  equipages,  where  the  occupant  of  almost  every  carriage  (that 
was  patrician,  not  lorette)  was  numbered  on  her  visiting-list;  and  each  one  of 
those  delicate  aristocrates  was  either  her  friend  for  boudoir  confidences,  or  her 
acquaintance  for  State  dinners.  And  now  in  the  rich  morning  sunlight,  as  she 
encountered  their  equipages  and  received  their  salutations,  she  saw  that  which 
sent  an  ice-chill  through  the  warm  current  of  her  glad  life. 

What  was  it,  slight,  nameless,  intangible  yet  to  be  /<?//,  that  she  read  in  the 
glance  of  one  or  two  of  the  highest  women  of  the  French  and  English  aris- 
tocracies 1  Imperceptible  to  another,  she  caught  it — for  Marion  Vavasour  had 
a  secret  to  guard,  and  whoso  owns  a  secret  ever  suspects  that  the  world  has 
unearthed  it.  That  which  she  read,  or  fancied,  in  their  look  was  not  censure, 
not  inquiry,  not  insolence,  not  wonder;  it  was  more  vague  than  any  of 
these,  yet  to  her  it  spoke  them  all.  She  caught  it  once,  twice,  thrice  on 
different  faces,  and  her  delicate  bloom  paled;  it  was  that  chillness  which 
is  marked  and  felt  rather  by  that  which  it  suggests  than  by  what  it  does, 
slight,  but  intentional,  as  it  was  unmistakable.  Etoile  looked  surprised;  but  he 
was  too  true  a  gentleman  to  affect  to  perceive  what  in  real  truth  bewildered 
him.  For  one  brief  second  her  soft  antelope  eyes  lightened  with  ill-suppressed 
anxiety  and  with  unrepressed  anger;  since  there  is  no  glass  which  reflects  so 
delicately,  yet  so  bitterly  and  so  surely,  every  shade  of  disdain  as  the  faces  of 
trained  women  of  the  world!  The  steel  with  which  their  scorn  thrusts  is 
silvered,  but  the  wound  it  deals  is  barbed,  and  deep,  and  poisoned!  Lady 
Vavasour  caught  that  look,  and  knew  or  guessed  its  meaning,  and  her  cheek 
paled  under  the  sea-shell  bloom  of  her  delicate  rouge;  the  thrust  of  the  silvered 
steel  struck  to  her  soul,  for  she  knew  that  it  struck  to  the  core  of  her  secret! 

The  carriages  rolled  onward,  and  yet  the  coldness  lay  but  in  look,  the  blow 
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was  dealt  but  from  manner,  her  bows  were  returned  as  of  yore,  though  with 
a  certain  distance,  a  marked  chillness;  and  Etoile  found  no  constraint  in  her 
wit,  no  light  the  less  in  her  luminous  eyes,  she  seemed  to  note  nothing  of  the 
look  which  spoke  so  much!  But  the  asp  in  her  bosom  had  fangs  not  one  whit 
the  less  bitter  because  the  smile  did  not  leave  her  lips,  or  the  nonchalant  grace 
of  her  attitude  change:  women  cover  their  wounds,  but  under  the  veil  they 
throb — they  throb!  The  carriages  rolled  on,  and  her  postilions  threading  their 
way  through  the  throng  passed  the  stately  equipage  of  her  chosen  and  intimate 
friend  Lady  Clarence  Camelot — that  cold,  proud  beauty  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
"  blue  blood  "  of  Norman  monarchs  and  whose  social  creeds  were  lofty  if  strin- 
gent. But  yesternight  they  had  sat  at  the  Opera  together,  rival  rulers  yet  close 
allies;  but  yesternight,  so  complete  had  been  their  sisterhood,  that  they  were 
ever  in  private  to  each  other  "  Marion,"  and  "  Ida."  Now,  the  azure  eyes  of  the 
descendant  of  Plantagenet  looked  with  calm,  cold  regard  at  her,  as  though 
regarding  a  stranger,  and,  recognizing  her  presence  no  more  than  she  would 
have  recognized  that  of  a  beggar,  the  Lady  Clarence  Camelot  passed  on  round 
Longchamps. 

On  Marion  Vavasour's  lips,  which  blanched  to  whiteness,  the  smile  was 
arrested  as  on  the  lips  of  those  suddenly  smitten  with  death;  and  while  the 
smile  rested  there,  into  her  eyes  came  a  wild,  haunting  anxiety  as  they  glanced 
over  the  crowd  to  see  whether  in  the  crowd  this  had  escaped  all  others.  And 
as  they  glanced  they  saw — cold,  pitiless,  with  the  brutal  menace  in  the  eyes 
and  the  slight  smile  about  the  mouth,  unmoved  as  though  cast  in  bronze — the 
face  of  Strathmore. 

He  was  watching  the  progress  of  his  work — watching,  how  slowly  and  surely, 
drop-by-drop,  his  poison  fell. 

The  throng  bore  his  horse  backward ;  her  carriage  rolled  onward  with  the 
glittering  mass  making  the  tour  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  and  once,  twice, 
thrice,  again  and  again,  the  Queen  of  Fashion  was  made  to  eat  of  the  ashes  of 
the  deadly  humiliation;  and  the  silvered  steel  thrust  its  barbed  point  farther 
and  farther  down  into  her  soul,  probing  deep  to  the  core  of  her  secret. 

She  passed  the  Countess  of  Belmaine;  she  passed  the  Duchesse  de  Lurine; 
she  passed  the  Marchioness  of  Boville;  she  passed  the  Vicomtesse  de  Ruelle; 
she  passed  her  oldest  friend,  Lady  Beatrix  Beaudesert. 

And  all  these  dealt  her  the  same  blow,  one-by-one,  with  the  same  chill,  deli- 
cate, unerring  weapon;  all  these  gave  her  no  recognition  even  of  her  presence. 

The  procession  of  Longchamps,  which  had  ever  been  one  long,  triumphal 
passage  for  the  proud  and  dazzling  English  leader,  was  one  long  pilgrimage  of 
shame,  even  such,  as  in  the  centuries  gone  by,  the  barefoot  penitents  had  made 
by  that  same  route,  when  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  the  lame  had  thronged  to  the 
Abbaye  altars,  to  the  grave  of  Isabelle  Capet. 
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On  many  tongues  in  that  dense  throng,  among  such  as  could  observe  it 
was  but  one  theme — the  insults  of  her  Order  to  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour, 
and  Vaux. 

But  she  leaned  back,  not  letting  the  smile  even  grow  constrained  on  her  lip, 
not  allowing  even  a  glance  of  anxiety  in  her  eyes,  a  flash  of  anger  on  her  cheek; 
but  negligent,  graceful,  tranquil  as  of  old,  not  seeming  even  to  have  noticed 
the  thrusts  which  pierced  her  to  the  soul.  At  last,  as  her  carriage  was  turned 
back  to  Paris,  it  passed  side-by-side  with  the  equipage  of  the  most  notorious 
adventuress  of  the  demi-monde,  Viola  Ve,  celebrated  for  ruining  a  peer  of 
France  every  trimestre,  and  whose  extravagances  startled  even  "  equivocal 
society; "  and  as  her  barouche  wheel  locked  slightly  in  that  of  Lady  Vavasour, 
the  Lorette  smiled  and  bowed,  and  said  a  few  careless  words  to  the  English 
Peeress,  as  though  they  were  of  the  same  world  and  the  same  order  !  And 
laughed,  as  her  carriage  rolled  on,  as  one  who  gives  an  insult  she  knows  cannot 
be  resented. 

The  open  outrage  and  insolence  were  translatable  to  every  looker-on  in  that 
dense  crowd ;  the  key  to  it  was  a  mystery  which  convulsed  Longchamps  with 
bewildered  amazement,  and  convulsed  Paris  similarly  in  a  few  hours  after. 
And  at  this  coarse  indignity  Marion  Vavasour  turned  white  to  the  very  lips,  and 
trembled  exceedingly;  for  she  was  proud,  very  proud  !  and  she  had  had  her 
foot  on  the  neck  of  this  haughty  and  patrician  world  so  long,  so  long  !  It  was 
bitter  to  have  the  diadem  torn  from  her  brow,  the  sceptre  shattered  from  her 
hand  ! 

Once  again,  as  rallying  her  courage,  she  glanced  around  in  defiance  of  the 
insults,  again  she  saw  in  the  yellow  sunlight  the  cold  and  pitiless  face  of  Strath- 
more,  watching  her  with  the  smile  on  his  lips  and  the  menace  in  his  eyes,  as  the 
serpent  watches  the  bird  which  cannot  escape  from  its '  fangs.  And  Marion 
Vavasour  knew  that  it  was  he  who  had  her  secret,  and  was  on  her  track;  his 
hand  which,  by  the  silvered  steel  of  these  women's  indignities,  dealt  her  this 
poisoned  and  mortal  wound. 

With  all  nonchalance,  all  hauteur,  all  easy  grace,  unchanged,  but  with  her 
lips  blanched  and  drawn  over  her  pearly  teeth,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
her  time  returned  with  that  slow  and  glittering  procession  from  Longchamps  to 
Paris,  veiling  the  quivering  nerves  and  the  throbbing  pride  with  calm  courage, 
with  admirable  artifice — for  she  was  a  more  perfect  actress  than  any  the  stage 
has  seen.  Yet  she  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  deadly  trial !  for  in  those  hours  which 
that  long  pageant  occupied,  in  the  dense  throngs  which  fashion  gathered,  all  the 
eyes  of  Paris  Proper  were  on  her,  and  the  crowd  was  divided  but  into  two 
classes,  those  who  passed  the  outrage  on  her  and  those  who  witnessed  it  ! 

As  at  last  she  swept  up  the  steps  of  her  own  hotel,  she  did  not  observe  a 
vagrant  woman  loitering  hard  by  on  the  pavement;  but  the  Bohemian  had 
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watched  there  through  livelong  hours,  watched  to  see  her  face  as  she  returned 
from  Longchamps,  and  a  smile  came  on  Redempta's  lips  as  her  vigil  was  repaid, 
and  she  muttered  in  Czeschen: 

"  IT  is  begun.     I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  beloved  !     She  suffers  !  she  suffers !  " 

It  was  true — she  suffered  !  Marion  Vavasour  had  laughed  her  sweet,  soft 
laugh  at  the  mortal  agony  she  dealt  to  others,  but  in  her  own  bitterness  she,  the 
discrowned,  who  had  known  no  pain  and  no  remorse,  suffered — suffered  even 
as  Marie  Antoinette  when  the  crown  was  wrenched  from  her  golden  head,  ami 
the  Dethroned  was  led  out  for  the  gibes  of  the  people. 

There  was  some  confusion  and  agitation  in  her  household  as  she  crossed 
the  great  parquet  of  the  hall,  but  not  noting  it  she  swept  onward  up  the  stair- 
case, turning  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers: 

"  Where  is  my  lord  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated  slightly,  and  looked  grave;  she  repeated  her  question 
imperiously: 

"Where  is  his  lordship  ?     Answer  me  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lady,  but  during  your  ladyship's  absence  his  lordship  was 
attacked  with  a — slight  indisposition." 

An  intense  alarm  and  anxiety  came  into  her  face — strange  visitants  there, 
for  the  world  had  never  known  that  she  had  loved  her  lord  ! 

"  Indisposition  of  what  kind  ?  " 

"  Something — I  believe — of  a  syncope,  my  lady." 

He  was  too  polite  and  too  elegant  a  philomath  to  use  so  brief  a  term  as 
"  fit,"  but  her  fears  grasped  his  meaning,  and  she  bade  him  send  the  physicians 
to  her  in  her  boudoir.  They  came,  honeyed  and  deferential,  and  from  much 
cream  and  verbiage  the  simple  truth  gradually  oozed  that,  in  plain  terms,  the 
Marquis  of  Vavasour  had  been  struck  by  apoplexy  after  a  pate  of  nightingales, 
followed  by  too  many  bouchees  and  rosolios,  at  his  luncheon,  and  now  lay,  sen- 
sible indeed,  but  in  a  state  most  precarious,  of  which  the  issue  was  doubtful. 

Then  she  dismissed  them  with  a  queenly  bow  of  her  graceful  head,  and 
signified  an  imperative  necessity  that  she  should  see  her  lord  alone  on  family 
matters  of  the  highest  moment.  The  physicians,  curious,  like  all  of  their  trade, 
vainly  strove  to  represent  that  their  presence  was  indispensable  for  every 
second;  all  Europe  bowed  to  her  will,  and  she  permitted  none  to  gainsay  it;  it 
was  obeyed  now.  His  score  of  attendants  retired  from  his  chamber,  and  her 
husband  was  alone  when  she  entered  it. 

With  her  rich  and  graceful  beauty  she  came  and  stood  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  man,  on  whose  face  death  had  written  its  mark  out  plainly;  and,  for 
he  was  quite  conscious  and  had  every  sense  left  him,  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  her  curiously,  for  it  were  hard  to  describe  the  change  which  had 
come  over  her  features,  and  she  wore  no  mask  with  him. 
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She  leant  over  him  as  she  sat  beside  the  couch,  after  a  few  hurried  words  of 
condolence,  speaking  low  and  swiftly: 

"  Vavasour  !     All  Paris  knows  it !  " 

Into  the  supine  face  of  the  old  Marquis  came  a  gleam  of  malicious  amuse- 
ment, crossed  with  surprise. 

"The  deuce  they  do!"  he  said,  with  a  labored  articulation:  "  Who  told 
'em?" 

"  God  knows  !  What  matter  who!"  And  she,  in  whom  grief  in  all  its 
agony,  passion  in  all  its  fury,  had  never -moved,  save  to  that  gay,  triumphant 
amusement  with  which  a  child  crushes  his  costliest  toy,  spoke  with  breathless 
agitation,  her  lips  quivering,  her  fair  hands  trembling,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  bitterness  !  "  They  know  it  !  Even  Ida  Camelot  cut  me  dead  an  hour  ago; 
a  score  of  them  passed  me  as  they  would  pass  a  dog  !  And  even  that  woman 
Ve,  Caderousse's  mistress,  dared  to  insult  me — ME  !  They  know  it  !  Nothing 
less  could  make  them  act  so,  nothing  else  could  give  her  title  with  impunity 
to " 

The  sick  man  chuckled  low  and  with  difficulty,  as  though  this  were  the  best 
joke  which  could  have  come  to  cheer  him  on  his  death-bed: 

"  Gad  !  I  wish  I  had  been  there  !  Deuced  pity  to  have  lost  it !  Eh  !  bien 
ma  belle  !  you  can't  complain;  you've  cheated  them  a  long  time  !  " 

And  where  he  lay  back  among  his  pillows  he  chuckled  still,  faintly,  for  his 
breath  was  with  difficulty  drawn,  but  with  a  malicious  amusement  that  was  in 
ghastly  contrast  with  the  marks  which  death  had  set  upon  his  face. 

A  passionate  anger  and  misery  gathered  in  hers: 

"  And  that  is  all  the  pity  that  you " 

"  Pity,"  broke  in  the  Marquis,  with  a  laugh  which  struggled  with  a  spasm  of 
the  breath:  "Gad  ! — the  deuce! — what  pity  do  you  want?  You've  had  your 
own  way,  ma  belle,  and  women  love  it.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  take  your  terms, 
for  they  were  confounded  high;  however,  I  don't  mind  it,  you've  amused  me. 
It  was  a  drawing-room  vaudeville,  with  the  fun  always  kept  up;  but  pit)' — 'fore 
George  !  women's  ingratitude " 

And  the  Marquis,  choked  with  disgust  at  the  ill  return  which  was  given  him, 
and  with  his  amusement  at  what  roused  him  even  from  all  the  apathy  of  a 
moribund: 

"  But,  Vavasour,  now — now — why  not  now  ?  If  you  would,  still  it  might  be 
done — privately,  secretly;  secrecy  could  be  bought,  and  the  world  would  never 
know " 

She  spoke  low,  tremulously,  incoherently,  and  in  strange  agitation  for  the 
flattered,  courted,  proud,  omnipotent  beauty  !  Her  hands  played  nervously 
with  the  lace  and  silk  of  the  counterpane,  where  she  leant  half-kneeling  against 
the  bed;  her  attitude  was  almost  supplication,  and  her  haughty  loveliness  was 
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abased  and  dejected;  for  she  had  worn  her  diadem  long  and  proudly,  and  it 
was  bitter  to  the  Queen  of  Fashion  to  have  her  sceptre  wrenched  and  her  purple 
torn  aside  for  all  to  see  the  secret  of  the  discrowned. 

"Why  not  now,  Vavasour?"  she  whispered  eagerly,  while  her  lips  were  hot 
and  parched:  "It  will  be  so  little  to  you;  it  would  spare  me  so  much.  Now — 
now,  before  it  is  too  late  !  I  can  purchase  inviolable  secrecy " 

The  dying  man  interrupted  her  with  his  stifled,  ghastly  laugh  rattling  in  his 
throat,  while  his  sunk  eyes  leered  maliciously,  and  his  hand  feebly  played  with 
the  diamond  circlet  of  her  marriage-finger — the  badge,  she  had  whispered  to 
Strathmore  on  the  rose-terrace  of  Vernon£eaux,  the  badge  of  Servitude  and 
Silence. 

"  I  daresay  !  and  ma  belle  veuve  would  then  win,  perhaps,  M.  D'Etoile, 
who  knows  ?  As  it  is,  she  will  have  to  be  only  his  mistress  !  No  !  I  am  not 
in  the  mood  !  You  think  one  en  moribund  ought  to  lend  himself  as  a  lay 
figure?  Ah  !  there  you  are  wrong,  ma  belle;  you  must  ask  the  favor  of  some 
one  of  your  old  lovers,  that  man  with  the  Vandyke  face,  who  killed  his  friend 
for  your  beaux  yeux;  or  one  of  the  new  ones,  perhaps,  .may  pay  the  price  more 
graciously." 

Again  the  horrid,  unfitting  laugh,  chuckling  and  rattling  in  his  throat, 
sounded  through  the  stillness  of  the  death-chamber;  Lord  Vavasour  had  eaten 
his  last  pate  of  nightingales,  but  he  had  still  palate  and  power  to  enjoy  what  he 
and  most  men  with  him  find  of  still  sweeter  flavor — the  pleasure  of  Malice. 
And  leaning  there  against  the  costly  draperies  of  the  bed,  in  her  lace,  her  jewels, 
her  delicate  floating  dress  which  that  day  had  given  out  the  fashion  of  the  year 
to  Paris,  in  her  lovely  womanhood,  in  her  haughty  grace,  Marion,  Lady  Vava- 
sour— who  wore  no  mask  with  him — sank  forwards,  thinking  nothing  of  her 
husband  before  her,  but  with  her  white  hands  clenched,  her  teeth  set  tight,  her 
fair  face  blanched,  her  rich  hair  pushed  back  in  its  masses  from  her  temples, 
eating  in  all  their  bitterness  of  the  ashes  of  Humiliation,  tasting  in  all  their 
cruelty  the  death-throes  of  Abdication. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE    ERRAND    OF    THE     LOST. 


THE  household  was  hushed,  and  all  moved  with  noiseless  footsteps  through 
the  white  marble  staircase  and  the  stately  corridors  and  the  brilliant-lighted 
chambers  of  the  Hotel  Vavasour:  the  presence  of  death  was  nigh,  and  breathed 
its  solemnity  even  through  the  gilded  halls  and  the  pompous  hirelings  of  that 
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magnificent  palace,  where  wit  was  usually  as  rife  as  in  the  salons  of  Rambouil- 
let,  and  cost  was  as  unheeded  in  luxury  or  dissipation  as  in  the  days  of  Vitel- 
lius.  It  was  known  that  his  lordship  could  not  recover,  and  that,  Vitellius-like, 
his  goblet  was  reversed  and  his  last  Falernian  was  drunk,  and  the  Praetorian 
Guards  of  Pallida  Mors  were  leading  him  out,  stripped  of  his  purples,  and 
made  nothing  better  or  greater  than  an  old,  bloated,  gluttonous  man,  to  hurl 
him  over  the  fathomless  abyss,  where  none  would  mourn  him,  and  down  the 
dark,  cold  river  whence  none  return. 

The  household  was  still  and  awed  through  this  early  part  of  the  spring 
night,  and  his  wife  sat  in  her  own  chamber,  when  her  dinner  had  been  served 
and  dismissed,  musing  and  alone.  From  custom  she  had  dressed  for  the 
evening,  as  habitual,  and  the  delicate  shower  of  costly  lace  fell  about  her,  and 
the  diamonds  and  amethysts  sparkled  in  her  hair  as  she  sat  there,  her  head 
leaning  on  her  arm,  her  lips  white  and  pressed  together,  her  fair,  proud  brow 
knit  in  vain,  cruel  thoughts — thoughts  how  to  baffle,  how  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  which  netted  her  in  and  held  her  tight  beneath  its  stifling  meshes. 
Only  five-and-twenty  years  had  passed  over  her  head,  and  she  must  lay 
down  the  sceptre,  and  put  the  crown  from  off  her  brows,  and  pass  from  the 
haut  pas  and  the  throne,  to  mingle  with  the  jeered  and  common  crowd. 
Already  !  already  !  She  must  leave  her  kingdom  in  her  youth.  She  had 
known  that  sooner  or  later  this  must  come,  that  sooner  or  later  this  shame  and 
bitterness  must  fall;  but  in  the  royalty  of  her  omnipotence,  the  gladness  of  her 
power,  she  had  forgotten  her  doom.  She  had  believed  that  it  would  come, 
perhaps,  at  some  far  distant  time,  when  her  beauty  was  spent,  and  when  in  age 
it  would  matter  but  little;  nay,  she  had  at  last  believed  that  so  happily  had 
fortune  favored  her  that  her  life  would  flow  on  forever  in  the  sunlight,  and  that 
she  would  live  and  die  in  the  honor  and  odor  of  the  patrician  world  she  ruled, 
her  secret  never  guessed,  and  buried  with  her  in  the  grave  which  would  bear 
the  name  and  titles  of  Marion,  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux. 

And  now — now — in  the  brilliance  of  her  youth,  in  the  splendor  of  her 
triumphs,  the  stroke  had  fallen;  and  she  must  go  out,  to  be  the  jibe,  the 
mockery,  the  scorn  of  her  rivals  and  her  foes. 

The  dews  stood  on  her  brow,  her  fair  hands  clenched  in  her  anguish,  she 
shivered  and  started  from  her  solitary  reverie — it  was  so  horrible  ! — to  stoop 
her  pride  into  the  dust;  to  be  banned  forever  from  the  haughty,  shadowless, 
patrician  life  she  loved;  to  be  the  scorn  and  the  derision  of  the  women  she  had 
outshone  and  outrivalled,  and  made  follow  the  mere  fashion  of  her  drapery, 
the  mere  mode  that  her  changing  caprice  gave  as  law. 

She  started  and  rose  to  her  feet,  and  there  was  a  piteous  misery  in  the  eyes 
ere  this  so  proud,  so  lustrous,  so  full  of  careless  laughter;  she  had  known  no 
mercy  for  others,  but  she  knew  suffering  for  herself.  As  she  rose  her  lace 
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caught  in  and  overturned  a  gold  filagree  basket  filled  with  the  notes  which  had 
come  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours;  one  rested,  as  the  shower  fell,  upon 
her  dress,  and  mechanically  she  raised  it  and  broke  the  envelope;  they  were 
only  a  few  lines  in  French,  bearing  the  date  of  the  previous  day: 

"  MADAME: — Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  has  some  secret  of  your  past,  with 
which  he  intends  to  take  his  vengeance  on  you  to-morrow,  in  the  sight  of  Paris. 
I  know  no  more  than  this,  which  I  gathered  from  what  I  acciclently  and  un- 
avoidably overheard  between  him  and  Madame  de  Ruelle  this  morning.  I 
acquaint  you,  that  if  you  deem  fit  you  may  seek  to  avert  what  seems  to  threaten 
indignity,  or  worse,  to  you,  and  I  am  willing  to  answer  to  him  for  having  done 
so.  In  this  I  render  you  good  for  evil,  but,  as  you  know  but  too  well,  I  have 
loved  you  more  faithfully  than  most. 

"  Veuilles  agre'er  Madame,  r assurance  de  ma  consideration  distingu'ee. 

"  FALCONBERG." 

That  note  she  should  have  received  the  night  before  !  and  it  had  lain  there 
in  the  jewelled  basket  unnoticed,  while  the  Queen  of  Fashion  had  gone  out  to 
meet  her  doom.  She,  sceptical  of  all  else,  believed  in  that  hour  in  Destiny  and 
Retribution;  the  writer  was  an  Austrian,  a  mere  boy  in  years,  whose  young  life 
the  beautiful  panther  had  torn  and  destroyed  for  a  night's  amusement,  a  co- 
quette's triumph,  at  one  of  the  gorgeous  masked  balls  of  the  Viennese  Court; 
and  while  she  read  her  lips  quivered  and  her  hand  shook  as  it  clenched  upon 
the  paper. 

It  told  her  no  more  than  her  fears  had  known  before — than  the  cold  and 
pitiless  face  she  had  seen  that  day  had  told  her  without  words. 

"  Poor  Falconberg,  poor  child  ! "  she  murmured,  unconsciously,  for  in 
triumph  we  cast  aside  human  tenderness,  but  in  despair  we  value  it:  "His 
mercy — his  !  As  soon  seek  pity  from  marble,  warmth  from  ice  !  As  soon  ask 
the  vulture  not  to  tear,  the  lion  not  to  rend !  " 

And  she  sat  there  with  the  pallor  of  a  sickly  terror  blanching  her  lovely  lips, 
which  trembled  as  with  cold:  she  knew  that  more  hopeless  than  to  seek  mercy 
from  the  beasts  of  prey  were  it  to  seek  compassion  from  the  hand  which  her 
love  and  her  lie  had  dyed  with  blood. 

And  yet — and  yet — her  eyes  fell  on  her  own  loveliness.  It  had  bent  him 
as  the  wind  the  reeds;  it  had  melted  him  as  the  flames  the  steel.  Might  its 
ancient  power  not  be  wholly  fled  ?  could  he  who  had  been  her  abject  slave  gaze 
on  it  wholly  unmoved  ?  Up  from  the  dread  of  a  great  despair  grew  the  sickly 
shadow  of  a  vain  hope,  side-by-side  with  the  mad  impulse  of  an  unconsidered 
resolve.  She  was  so  used  to  her  sovereign  sway,  her  proud  omnipotence — re- 
sistance to  her  prayer  seemed  a  thing  impossible.  And  hastily,  and  on  the  in- 
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stinct  of  a  misery  which  made  death  from  his  hand  look  rather  to  be  coveted 
than  the  living  chastisement  to  which  he  doomed  her,  she  arose — nerved  to  a 
hopeless  and  desperate  purpose. 

Late  that  night  Marion  Vavasour  entered  a  little  brougham  by  one  of  the 
side  doors  of  her  own  residence,  and  was  driven  rapidly  through  the  few  streets 
which  parted  her  from  the  Hotel  de  Londres.  The  carriage  was  hired,  the 
driver  a  stranger,  and  she  herself  was  enveloped  in  long,  black,  sweeping  folds, 
which  concealed  her  person,  while  a  thick  black  veil,  thrown  over  her  head, 
wholly  obscured  her  features.  Etoile  himself  might  have  passed  her  at  his 
elbow  and  never  penetrated  her  disguise;  those  who  would  have  died  for  one 
smile  from  her  eyes  would  not  have  recognized  her  in  that  veiled  and  sombre 
form. 

The  driver  stopped  at  the  hotel,  and  came  to  the  door  for  his  instructions. 

"  Inquire  if  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  be  visible  ?  " 

The  man  obeyed,  and  ten  minutes  after  returned. 

"  Milord  is  within,  madame,  but  they  doubt  if  he  will  be  seen  so  late." 

"  Very  well,  let  me  out." 

She  descended  from  her  carriage  and  entered  the  hotel.  A  few  moments' 
conversation  with  one  of  the  attendants,  two  louis  d'or  slipped  into  his  hand, 
and  she  followed  him  up  the  staircase,  along  the  corridors,  and  towards  the 
door  of  one  of  the  great  suites. 

"  Your  card,  madame  ?  " 

She  handed  him  one,  on  which  was  printed  a  name,  but  not  her  own,  and 
the  servant  entered  the  apartment,  leaving  her  without,  but  with  the  door  not 
wholly  closed,  so  that  where  she  stood  she  could  hear  his  voice  and  that  of  the 
one  who  replied  to  him. 

"  A  lady  entreats  milord  to  see  her  for  a  few  moments  ? " 

"The  'Countess  Lena!'  I  do  not  know  the  name;  and  what  an  hour! 
However,  show  her  in " 

The  man  returned,  threw  the  door  wide  open,  ushered  her  ceremoniously 
into  the  salon,  and  retired,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  He  presumed  this 
veiled  midnight  guest,  whose  voice  thrilled  him  like  sweet  music,  came  from  the 
Breda  Quartier,  and  envied  the  Englishman  who  received  her.  The  door 
closed,  and  Marion  Vavasour  was  alone  with  Strathmore.  He  rose  as  she 
entered,  standing  under  the  full  light  of  the  chandelier  immediately  above 
his  head. 

"  Madame,  puis  je  demander  &  quoi  je  doi  cet  honneur  ? " 

As  the  calm,  chill,  courtly  tones,  addressing  her  as  a  stranger,  fell  on  her 
ear,  she  shivered — could  that  suave,  cold,  immutable  voice  ever  soften  to  pardon, 
to  mercy  ?  She  was  silent,  pausing  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  he  moved 
a  fauteuil  towards  her. 
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"  Asseyez  vous,  madame.     Je  suis  a  vos  ordres." 

She  did  not  take  the  chair;  she  did  not  answer;  and  Strathmore,  marvelling 
if  his  veiled  visitant  were  dumb,  awaited  her  pleasure — leaning  his  arm  on 
the  mantel-piece  while  the  light  was  shed  on  the  peculiar  Vandyke  type  of  his 
features,  with  the  dark  gleam  of  his  fathomless  eyes  under  their  drooped  lids, 
and  the  cold,  straight  line  of  the  calm  brows.  She  looked  at  him  and  shuddered, 
for  she  knew  the  chill  brutality  which  lay  beneath  his  high-bred  and  courtly 
suavity;  she  knew  the  steel  gauntlet  which  was  covered  with  that  delicate, 
velvet,  broidered  glove  of  a  courtier's  manner.  And  the  courage  which  had 
brought  her  hither  on  a  mad  impulse  failed;  the  last  time  that  she  had  been 
within  his  reach  his  hand  had  been  upon  her  throat  seeking  her  life !  She 
sickened  and  shuddered  with  the  memory  of  that  ghastly  hour,  that  awful 
torture,  when  death  had  been  so  nigh  ! — and  noting  how  she  trembled,  this 
stranger,  this  veiled  woman,  Strathmore  approached  her  gently  : 

"  Ne  vous  inquitez  pas,  madame.     Si  je  puis  vous  assiter,  commandez-moi  ? " 

"  Strathmore,  you  can  spare  me  !  " 

The  words  rang  out  almost  with  a  shriek;  and,  as  the  voice  smote  on  his 
ear,  he  staggered  back,  and  a  spasm  passed  over  his  face  as  at  some  wound 
suddenly  dealt  by  a  keen  knife. 

His  passion  was  not  dead  because  it  had  changed  to  hate;  nay,  hate  rioted 
in  him  because,  though  love  abhorred  her,  love  still  craved  her.  For  this  woman 
had  been  to  him  God,  conscience,  world,  heaven,  all  that  life  can  hold,  all  that 
eternity  can  offer  ! 

Then,  he  conquered  himself;  he  held  in  an  iron  rein  every  emotion  which 
could  betray  him;  his  face  grew  chill  and  passionless,  as  though  it  were  cast  in 
bronze;  he  looked  on  her,  as  he  had  looked  in  the  Tuileries — as  he  had  looked 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  past  day — and  was  silent. 

He  had  trained  himself  to  see  her  thus  without  a  sign,  that  he  might  watch 
her  suffer;  and  she  might  sooner  have  wrung  tears  from  a  cast  of  bronze,  a 
moan  from  a  statue  of  marble,  than  mercy  or  weakness  from  him. 

"  You  can  spare  me,  Strathmore  !  " 

The  words  rang  out  hoarse  in  their  bitter  supplication;  coldly  and  tranquilly 
he  answered  her: 

"  I  can." 

"  And  you  will — you  will  ?  " 

For  all  reply  he  smiled;  and  that  slight,  chill  smile,  as  it  passed  over  his 
face  where  the  gaslight  fell  white  upon  it,  was  more  pitiless  than  any  speech 
which  could  have  condemned  her.  A  faint  cry  broke  from  her  lips  as  she  saw 
it;  she  cast  from  her  the  trammels  of  her  heavy,  sweeping  cloak,  and  flung 
back  the  black  lace  which  shrouded  her  like  a  Spanish  mantilla.  Her  loveli- 
ness was  once  more  before  him,  unveiled,  in  all  its  brilliance,  the  light  stream- 
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ing  down  upon  her  face  with  its  glittering  hair  and  its  lovely  youth,  the 
sapphires  flashing  in  her  snowy  bosom,  the  perfumed  lace,  half  falling  off,  half 
trailing  round,  the  divine  grace  of  her  voluptuous  form.  And  she  stood  silent,  her 
head  drooped,  her  eyes  soft  with  lustrous  tears,  her  bosom  heaving  with  its  voice- 
less sobs,  the  light  falling  full  upon  her.  This  had  been  omnipotent  to  tempt 
him,  once,  to  cast  aside  all  laws  of  God  andMan — this  might  tempt  him  yet  again. 
This  had  stricken  his  strength  till  it  was  a  reed  within  her  hands — this  again 
might  give  her  back  her  power.  And  she  stood  there,  while  her  eyes  looked  up 
to  his,  and  her  heart  heaved  where  the  jewels  gleamed;  and  the  lace  sank 
farther  down — down — from  off  her  beautiful  form,  with  the  diamonds  glittering 
in  her  breast.  But  his  will  was  iron,  his  veins  were  ice — for  her;  and  his  eyes 
did  not  change,  his  smile  did  not  alter,  as  his  words  fell  cold  and  clear  on  the 
silence: 

"  It  is  too  late  for  that !  " 

A  burning  flush  crimsoned  her  face,  and  she  shrank  under  the  blow.  She 
was  a  woman,  and  one  who  glossed  her  amours  with  delicate  refinement,  and 
one  who  was  used  to  rule  omnipotent,  and  yield  with  a  sovereign's  grace — not 
to  sue  and  be  repulsed.  Tears,  genuine  and  bitter,  started  to -her  eyes,  and  her 
voice  thrilled  with  passionate  emotion: 

"  Strathmore  !  Strathmore  !  I  am  in  your  power,  spare  me  !  I  am  a  woman, 
be  pitiful  to  me  !  You  loved  me  so  well  once — have  some  pardon  for  me  now  !  " 

He  did  not  change  his  attitude;  he  leaned  there  against  the  mantel-piece, 
with  his  eyes,  under  their  drooped  lids,  fixed  on  her;  and  his  words  answered 
her,  falling  low  and  chill  on  the  silence,  like  the  dropping  of  ice-water: 

"  I  marvel  that  you  dare  say  that  to  me  !  Go  !  you  were  always  a  matchless 
actress;  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  your  time,  your  tempting,  and  your  loveliness  !  " 

She  shivered  as  she  heard  him;  from  fiery  passion,  from  brutal  menace, 
from  bitter  reproaches,  she  would  have  hoped  to  win,  to  touch,  to  tempt,  to 
torture  him  into  some  mercy.  With  those  cold,  measured,  inflexible  tones,  all 
hope  died  out.  She  felt  as  those  who,  gliding  down  into  a  bottomless  abyss 
upon  the  Alps,  feel  the  ice-wall  they  strive  to  grasp,  slide,  smooth  and  frozen 
and  shelving,  from  their  touch,  as  they  sink  downwards  to  darkness  and  to 
death. 

With  a  low  cry,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  in  all  her  soft  abandonment 
of  supplication;  her  proud  head  humbled  to  the  dust  before  him;  her  white 
hands  wrung  and  clenched;  her  loveliness  thrown  there  before  him  like  a 
criminal's  who  kneels  before  her  judge. 

And  he  looked  down  on  her  unmoved,  save  that  his  vengeance  was  dear  to 
him,  and  sweet;  she  suffered — at  last  ! 

"Strathmore  !  Oh,  God  !  see,  I  kneel  to  you;  /,  who  never  bend  to  any 
mortal  thing  !  I  may  merit  this  from  you;  I  do  not  dare  to  deny  it.  You 
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may  have  much  to  avenge  on  me — much  ! — though  I  loved  you;  aye,  I 
loved  you  as  I  have  loved  no  other  !  Women  crave  conquest,  power,  cruelty; 
but  we  lore,  despite  that— love,  though  we  love  ourselves  first  !  If  I  sinned  to 
you,  I  sinned  for  you  !  " 

"  True!     It  is  the  trade  of  the  courtesan!  " 

Where  she  lay  at  his  feet,  prostrate  in  her  loveliness  and  her  abasement,  she 
shuddered  under  the  calm,  chill,  brutal  sneer — she!  the  woman  who  had  ruled 
over  princes,  and  to  whom  kings  had  knelt!  Yet — she  would  not  renounce  all 
hope,  she  would  not  give  way  from  all  effort:  she  lifted  her  head  so  that  the 
white  light  fell  on  her  lustrous  hair,  and  shone  in  her  lovely  eyes  with  their 
appealing  prayer;  and  that  face,  in  its  blanched  pain,  its  prostrate  beauty,  its 
stricken  pride,  was  more  resistless  than  in  its  most  radiant  hour  of  witching 
sovereignty: 

"  Shame  me!  humble  me!  strike  me  as  you  will!  I  wronged  you,  and  I  am 
in  your  power,  and  a  woman  and  defenceless!  Yet  hear  me:  be  great  enough 
to  forego  vengeance — be  noble  enough  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head  by 
Pardon!  If  I  erred;  werejw*  sinless  ?  If  I  were  guilty,  were  you  stainless  from 
crime  ?  See! — you  have  made  me  drink  of  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  to  the 
dregs  ?  Cannot  that  content  you  ?  Spare  me  more,  for  the  love  of  God!  Hear 
me,  Strathmore,  and  have  mercy!  To-day  you  have  let  the  world  whisper  it, 
but  to-morrow's  whisper  may  soon  efface  to-day's.  Lord  Vavasour  is  dying, 
dying  fast;  let  me  bear  his  name  in  peace  ?  If  you  do  not  reveal  the  truth  to  his 
heirs,  none  will  dare  attack,  and  sift,  and  search — none  will  raise  the  question. 
I  may  live  in  peace;  live  without  shame  and  sneer  and  jibe  from  the  women  I 
have  rivalled,  from  the  society  I  have  ruled!  Only  spare  me  this — this!  Do 
not  hunt  me  down  to  poverty  and  degradation,  do  not  expose  me  to  the 
world! " 

She  stopped,  and  a  bitter  sob  choked  her  voice,  for  here,  if  acting  still,  the 
actress  felt  her  part  and  pleaded  her  prayer  in  all  its  acrid  bitterness,  its  keen, 
imploring  pain,  for  she  felt  and  pleaded  for  herself.  She  suffered! — she  suf- 
fered!— and  the  burning  tears  gathered  and  fell,  and  under  its  delicate  shroud 
of  lace  her  form  shivered  with  the  physical  cold  of  a  great  dread,  of  a  convul- 
sive suspense. 

She  pleaded  as  the  Condemned  plead  for  life.  Her  future  lay  in  this  man's 
keeping — and  he  had  spared  her  from  death  only  to  bid  her  live  "  to  suffer." 

She  had  made  him  in  God's  sight  and  in  his  own  a  murderer.  Could  she 
hope  for  mercy  from  him  ?  Could  she  strike  vengeance  from  his  hand  ? 

A  death-like  stillness  reigned  between  them  as  her  voice  ceased,  and  she  lay 
there  at  his  feet  in  her  abject  supplication,  her  abased  loveliness,  her  stricken 
pride.  He  stood  changeless,  motionless,  his  face  unaltered  in  its  chill  tran- 
quillity, his  eyes  unfaltering  in  their  relentless  gaze: 
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"  If  you  were  drowning  before  my  eyes,  and  my  hand  stretched  out  could 
save  you — you  should  perish  in  its  need  !  If  you  were  bound  to  the  stake,  and 
one  word  of  mine  could  save  you — I  would  not  speak  it !  If  you  were  dying  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  my  pity  could  save  you — I 
would  refuse  it  in  your  death  hour  !  I  have  answered.  Such  mercy  as  you 
gave,  I  give  to  you — no  other." 

As  his  words  fell  slowly  out  upon  the  silence,  chill,  tranquil,  pitiless,  and 
inexorable  as  Fate,  a  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  a  cry  broke  from 
her  lips,  wild  and  piteous,  like  that  of  a  woman  who  receives  her  death-warrant. 

She  trembled,  shivered,  shrank  before  the  iron  pitilessness,  the  icy  hate,  of 
this  man's  nature,  on  which  her  own  might  fling,  and  wear,  and  spend  itself  for- 
ever, yet  make  no  more  impress  than  the  fretting  waves  which  break  upon  a 
granite  sea-wall,  and  leave  no  sign  of  all  their  feverish  travail.  And  she  lay- 
crouched  at  his  feet  in  all  her  fallen  loveliness,  stricken  and  paralyzed  as  by  a 
cruel,  mortal  blow. 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  long  and  meaningly,  while  not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
changed  from  its  rigid  calm,  its  bitter  exultation;  he  watched  her  shudder,  and 
writhe,  and  crouch  there  at  his  feet  with  a  faint  smile  playing  on  his  lips — as  he 
would  have  watched  her  strained  on  the  rack  or  bound  to  her  funeral  pyre; 
and  his  voice  hissed  slowly  through  his  teeth  as  he  stooped  and  whispered  in 
her  ear: 

"  Listen  !  I  have  what  you  can  never  rob  me  of — I  have  my  VENGEANCE  ! 
You  have  lived  to  suffer  !  And  you  will  fall  lower  and  lower  into  sin  and 
infamy,  and  misery  and  want;  fall  as  those  fall  who  trade  in  beauty,  and  die 
as  they  die  when  beauty  leaves  them — die  in  the  streets — die  craving  a  crust ! 
Go  ! — your  fate  waits  for  you  ! " 

The  brutal  doom  hissed  in  her  ear  maddened  her  as  a  shot  panther,  till  all 
its  desert  nature  wakes  to  life  under  its  pain.  She  started,  and  uprose  and 
stood  before  him,  her  face  blanched  to  the  lips,  her  eyes  alight  with  a  tigress- 
glare,  fearful  in  her  loveliness,  ghastly  in  her  brilliance,  dangerous  in  her 
weakness  and  her  despair. 

"Abase  me,  expose  me,  destroy  me,  work  your  worst;  /  plead  no  more! 
But,  by  the  God  whom  we  have  both  outraged,  the  hour  shall  come  when  the 
mercy  you  mete  out  to  me  I  will  mete  back  to  you,  when  you  shall  seek  in 
vain  of  earth  or  heaven,  Strathmore,  for  the  pity  you  now  deny! " 

She  stood  before  him  in  all  her  beauty,  while  the  light  streamed  down  upon 
her,  her  face  turned  towards  him  with  the  glittering  hair  thrown  back,  her 
lustrous  eyes  dilated,  her  form  instinct  with  despairing  passion,  her  voice  rising 
and  quivering  in  the  air  till  it  rang  with  a  menace  of  the  future,  with  evil,  dark 
and  merciless  as  his  own;  she  stood  there,  terrible  as  Ate,  prophetic  as  Cassan- 
dra in  her  despair.  And  thus  they  looked  on  one  another,  this  man  and  woman, 
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so  lately  bound  in  the  close  ties  of  passionate  love  and  mutual  sin,  now 
sundered  farther  than  they  betwixt  whom  oceans  roll.  Thus  they  looked  on 
one  another,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  lurid  gleam  of  a  vengeance  which  soon  or 
late  would  pioneer  its  path  and  sate  its  lust;  and  on  his  lips  sat  the  calm,  chill, 
brutal  smile  of  a  vengeance  which  would  never  cease  from  pursuing,  and  never 
stay  its  hand  for  pity  or  for  prayer,  which  held  its  quarry  in  its  grip,  and 
tasted  its  power  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  with  thirst  which  grew  the  greater  with 
its  every  draught. 

Thus  they  looked  on  one  another;  there  was  a  moment's  silence  again,  as 
though  she  still  mutely  awaited  whether  yet  he  would  not  yield  to  mercy,  yet 
abstain  from  vengeance,  and  bid  her  go,  loathed,  abhorred,  condemned,  but — 
spared.  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  in  which  the  very  air  seemed  pleading 
for  her  pardon,  and  supplicating  for  the  Godlike  vengeance  of  forgiveness. 
Then  she  cast  one  look  upon  his  face:  it  was  white,  calm,  chill,  inflexible  as 
the  marble  features  of  the  dead,  and  pitiless  as  they  to  prayer,  or  woe,  or 
menace;  and  without  word  or  sign  she  turned  and  left  his  presence. 

They  had  parted 
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THE   GERM    OF    THE    SECRET. 

AT  twelve  that  night,  while  Lord  Vavasour  lay  dying,  and  Paris  danced  and 
supped,  and  gamed  and  laughed,  and  whirled  through  the  merry  hours,  a  party 
of  some  dozen  or  so  were  gathered  after  the  opera  for  a  petit  souper  in  the 
salons  of  Madame  de  la  Ferriole,  the  wife  of  one  of  those  princes  whom  the 
Bourse  makes  in  a  day.  The  hotel  was  superb;  the  ameublement  would  have 
been  deemed  marvellous  in  a  palace;  figuratively,  for  its  cost,  the  supper 
could  boast  of  liquid  gold  for  its  wines,  and  melted  gold  for  its  dishes;  and 
the  Sevres  on  which  it  was  served  was  rimmed  with  pink  pearls;  still  Madame 
de  la  Ferriole  (genuinely,  Madame  le  Maire),  was  still  on  the  outskirts  of  fash- 
ionable society,  and  was  at  this  moment  still  passing  through  that  transmigra- 
tory  period  which  transfers  the  owners  of  Capital  among  the  leaders  of  Ton; 
and  blazons  the  Or  with  the  Gules.  She  moved  high,  but  not  with  the  highest, 
and  therefore  her  guests  around  the  supper-table  discussed  the  insult  of  Long- 
champs  without  the  key  to  it,  which  as  yet  only  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  ultra 
exclusives  of  one  certain  set;  and,  therefore,  they  hailed  with  pleasure  and 
empressement  the  late  advent  of  the  single  member  of  that  set  whom  they  had 
yet  secured,  and  who  had  deigned  to  come  and  sup  with  Madame  de  la  Ferriole, 
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partly  because,  en  vraie  Parisienne,  she  respected  the  wealth,  partly  because, 
en  bel esprit,  she  wished  to  satirize  the  appointments  of  the  roturiere.  That 
single  member  was  Blanche  de  Ruelle.  With  all  the  "languor  of  good  tone," 
but  with  all  the  curiosity  of  scandal-mongers,  the  party  around  the  millionnaire's 
supper-table  sought  the  confidence  of  the  haughty  and  unapproachable  aristo- 
crat, who,  lying  back  and  slowly  breaking  her  ice,  seemed  disposed  to  talk  of 
little  but  the  new  opera,  and  of  that  only  to  her  own  escort,  the  Vicomte  de 
Chanrellan.  Blanche  de  Ruelle  had  been  the  first  to  whom  Strathmore  had 
entrusted  the  secret  of  Marion  Vavasour's  downfall,  and  bidden  deal  the 
poisoned  wound  with  the  silvered  steel;  she  had  been  the  chief  to  enable  him 
to  mete  out  revenge  and  chastisement  thus  slowly,  subtilely,  witheringly.  And 
although  he  in  unfolding,  she  in  receiving  the  story,  had  placed  but  one  motive 
in  sight  and  surface — to  wit,  the  proud  wreath  of  an  insulted  Order,  and  an 
outraged  and  patrician  Matronage;  the  chastisement  had  been  the  more 
willingly,  the  more  completely  done  because  she  had  once  loved — hopelessly — 
where  the  woman  whose  abasement  she  was  summoned  to  carry  out,  had  been 
madly  worshipped.  The  same  passions  move  the  world  as  in  older  and  more 
transparent  days,  they  are  but  the  more  closely  veiled. 

And  now  about  the  supper-table  of  La  Ferriole,  little  save  one  topic  was 
circulated,  if  abandoned  for  the  moment,  to  be  resumed  the  next;  and  the 
bored,  languid,  slander-seeking  flaneurs,  masculine  and  feminine,  lounging  away 
an  hour  after  the  opera  over  the  priceless  wines  of  the  Princess  of  the  Bourse, 
sought  its  explanation  from  the  first  of  those  who  had  dealt  the  deadly  thrust 
that  day  in  the  green  allees  of  the  Bois.  For  the  insult  to  the  English  Peeress 
was  the  theme  of  Paris;  and  the  high  station  of  those  who  had  passed  it  raised 
curiosity  to  frantic  wonder  and  to  breathless  impatience.  Blanche  de  Ruelle 
let  them  babble  on  about  it  in  her  presence,  while  she  spoke  of  Auber's  music 
with  Chanrellan;  then  she  raised  her  haughty  eyes  in  answer  to  the  questions 
which  turned  directly  towards  her,  playing  gently  with  her  Spanish  fan: 

"Pardon,  madame  !  Lady  Vavasour?  Oh,  I  pray  you  drop  that  subject; 
society  has  been  grossly  outraged,  foully  insulted.  Have  you  not  heard? 
Indeed  !  Why,  the  marriage  was  fictitious — she  was  never  his  wife.  The 
world  has  been  deceived,  and  we — we  have  received  the  Marquis's  mistress." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE    REAPING    OF    THE    STORM. 

AT  twelve  of  the  night  the  Marquis  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  died,  and  his 
chaplain,  standing  by,  said  unctuously  over  the  bloated  body:  "  Blessed  are 
the  chosen  who  die  in  the  Lord; "  for  he  whose  breath  had  just  left  his  body 
had  had  many  and  rich  benefices  in  his  hand,  and  "  died  in  the  Lord," 
according  to  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  sees  no  sins  in 
patrons. 

"  Le  Roi  est  mort,  vive  le  Roi!"  said  the  good  chaplain,  having  said  the 
Last  Communion  over  the  past  Marquis,  went  to  send  the  first  telegram  to  the 
future  one.  But,  rapid  as  was  his  own,  one  had  preceded  it  to  the  distant  heir, 
who,  from  a  nameless  attache,  would  become  a  Personage.  Where  the  two 
passions  race,  Revenge  will  outstrip  Avarice  of  the  two,  though  both  are  hell- 
hounds fleet  of  foot. 

This  latter  message  ran  thus: 

"  From  the  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore,  Hotel  de  Londres,  Paris,  to  William  Vere- 

Lucingham,  Esq.,  British  Embassy,  Constantinople: 

"  I  hear  the  Marquis,  your  cousin,  died  to-night,  suddenly  and  intestate. 
See  me  here  as  soon  as  you  arrive,  or  you  will  lose  the  best  part  of  the  per- 
sonalty." 

Now,  in  the  absence  of  all  will  of  any  kind,  since  the  Marquis  had  ever 
had  obstinate  horror  of  a  testament,  and  shunned  the  word  of  death  as  utterly 
as.  the  Romans  on  their  tombstones,  the  entail  devolved  on  Vere-Lucingham, 
sole,  though  distant,  heir  presumptive,  and  all  the  rich  personalty  would  go  to 
his  widowed  Marchioness.  Therefore,  when  this  telegram  came  to  him  with  his 
morning  chocolate,  acquainting  him  of  the  new  fortunes  which  Pallida  Mors, 
best  friend  of  the  Living,  had  wrought  for  him,  the  young  Attache  was  bewil- 
dered at  its  latter  clause;  but  knowing  well  the  character  of  the  sender,  for  he 
had  been  under  him  at  Turin,  never  thought  of  slighting  or  neglecting  the 
strange  summons,  but  only  felt  a  grateful  and  wondering  eagerness  as  to  its 
purport. 

At  twelve  of  the  night  the  Marquis  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  died — of  too 
much  pate  de  rossignol  and  rosolios  at  luncheon — not  a  great  death,  perhaps, 
but  in  the  main  scarce  so  harmful  an  one  (to  others)  as  Gustav  Vasa's  or  Julius 
Caesar's,  or  divers  whom  we  call  heroes  because  they  perished  by  a  weapon 
with  which  they  had  slain  thousands  ere  their  decease,  and  slew  by  their 
legacies  thousands  after  it.  To  be  gluttonous  of  nightingales  is  bad;  but  it 
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may  be  worse  for  the  universe  to  be  gluttonous  of  nations;  a  gourmet  only 
kills  himself;  a  hero  fills  a  larger  bill  of  mortality.  The  one,  however,  has  only 
the  restaurants,  the  other  the  world,  to  chant  his  De  Profundis;  and,  granted, 
it  is  murder  on  a  larger  scale  to  kill  ten  thousand  men  to  make  a  victory  than 
kill  ten  dozen  birds  to  make  a  pate  ! 

The  Marquis  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  died,  and  left  the  world  a  legacy  of  many 
inimitable  cuisine  receipts  and  one  great  wonder.  His  young  cousin,  Vere- 
Lucingham,  succeeded  to  the  Masquisate  with  all  its  honors,  and  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  her  claim  to  one  iota  of  the  rich  property  which  the  law  would 
have  allotted  to  the  wife  of  the  deceased — to  one  gem  of  the  Vavasour  jewels 
which  had  so  long  sparkled  on  her  fair,  proud  brow,  the  new  peer  proclaimed 
to  Europe  that  she  whom  it  had  so  long  received  and  honored  had  no  right  or 
title  to  its  respect  and  homage,  but  had  only  been  the  dead  man's  mistress. 
And  when  the  charge  was  brought,  the  condemned  could  put  forward  no  defence, 
could  allege  no  denial:  there  had  been  no  marriage,  and  the  Law  is  not  to  be 
seduced  by  a  feminine  sophism,  dazzled  by  an  actress,  or  enslaved  by  a 
woman's  loveliness,  but  wrings  out  one  uncourtly,  bitter,  brutal  thing — truth  ! 

She,  whom  the  world  so  long  had  known  and  worshipped  as  Marion,  Lady 
Vavasour,  had  kept  her  secret  well.  Who  says  that  her  sex  has  not  the  power 
to  guard  a  secret  closely  ?  Pshaw  !  they  keep  one  for  a  lifetime,  if  their  own  ! 
She  had  kept  it,  secure  that  it  would  never  be  told  by  her  lord,  and  that  when 
he  died,  with  him  would  die  the  sole  possessor  of  it.  And  now  the  secret  was 
given  to  the  winds,  and  hurled  out  to  the  light  of  the  day,  and  flung  to  the 
world  where  she  reigned,  as  the  deer  is  flung  to  the  hounds  at  the  curee  !  For 
the  hell-dogs  of  Vengeance  had  been  on  her  track,  and  they  never  lose  scent  of 
the  trail. 

Years  before,  cruising  among  the  West  Indian  Isles,  and  lying  in  a  harbor 
(rarely  visited)  to  have  his  yacht  fresh  coppered,  the  Marquis  had  seen  her, 
lovely  as  the  morning.  Her  parents,  English  planters,  were  dead,  and  she  was 
fretting  at,  and  wearied  of,  colonial  obscurity  and  insular  imprisonment,  like  a 
brilliant  tropic  bird  in  a  cooped-up  cage.  She  looked  at  her  marvellous  love- 
liness, and  knew  that  while  it  could  give  her  sway  wider  and  mightier  than  the 
Caesars',  it  must  bloom  to  its  full  beauty,  and  fade  and  die  unseen,  like  the 
radiant  blossoms  of  some  matchless  flower  in  the  tangled  forests  and  dense 
swamps  of  her  own  island.  The  Marquis  saw  her,  loved  her,  and  offered  her — 
the  world.  She  knew,  by  intuition  in  her  lovely  youth,  how  great  a  price  such 
beauty  as  hers  should  fetch,  and  refused  to  sell  it  for  less  than  his  coronet.  He 
declined  the  payment — she  declined  any  other.  A  pause  ensued,  in  which  both 
steeled  themselves  from  surrender,  and  each  awaited  the  other's  capitulation. 
At  last  the  man  grew  impatient,  the  woman  doubtful;  he  was  lured  by  her  love- 
liness, she  was  lured  by  the  vista  of  emancipation  and  conquest  which  stretched 
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out  before  her;  they  each  bent  to  a  compromise.  She  dispensed  with  the  legali- 
ties of  marriage,  but  stipulated  for  the  semblance;  she  did  not  require  to  be 
made  his  wife,  but  she  required  that  the  world  should  hold  her  so;  he,  weil 
amused  to  joliment  jouer  sa  monde,  and  musing  that  (unbound)  he  could  end  the 
comedy  whensoever  he  should  have  fatigued  of  it,  consented. 

She  came  to  Europe  with  him  as  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux; 
it  suited  his  monkeyish  malice  to  play  the  trick  on  his  order  and  on  society, 
and  he  readily  lent  himself  to  all  which  might  best  sustain  the  delusion.  She 
was  received  as  his  wife,  and  the  rest  was  soon  accomplished  by  her  own 
unequalled  beauty  and  unrivalled  tact.  She  soon  ruled  the  fashion,  and  set 
her  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  world.  And  as  time  went  on,  the  old  Marquis  grew 
so  well  accustomed  to  her  reign,  and  was  so  well  amused  to  see  society  fall 
before  her  and  men  go  mad  for  her  loveliness,  that  he  abandoned  all  thought 
of  dissolving  their  compact;  partially,  perhaps,  because  he  did  not  care  to 
tell  the  world  himself  that  he  had  palmed  off  a  lie  upon  it,  partially  because  his 
own  weak  and  supine  character  had  shown  its  facile  points  to  her,  and  was 
ruled  by  her  stronger  will  with  facility,  and  without  his  being  even  aware  of 
the  governance.  Thus  what  she  appeared  to  the  world,  she  grew  absolutely  to 
regard  herself.  Worshipped,  courted,  obeyed  as  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour 
and  Vaux,  she  forgot  that  she  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  title  and  place  she 
filled.  One  or  two  obscure  persons  in  that  remote,  uncivilized  West  Indian 
island  were  all  who  knew  her  secret;  how  should  these  reach  her  great  world, 
or  her  great  world  reach  them  ?  Moreover,  they  were  in  her  pay,  and  bribed 
to  silence;  so  it  was  little  marvel  that  Marion  Vavasour — such  I  must  still  call 
her — deemed  her  position  secure  and  her  single  secret  safe  from  revelation; 
little  marvel  that,  proud,  made  to  love  power  and  to  use  it  royally,  haughtily 
fastidious  as  though  a  born  patrician,  with  some  blood  of  an  illegitimate  Stuart 
actually  wandering  in  her  veins,  and  accustomed  to  the  homage  of  exclusive 
circles,  she  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  rank  as  unassailable,  and  felt  the  deg- 
radation of  her  deadly  fate  bitterly,  bitterly— as  any  queen  who,  with  her  crown 
torn  from  her  brows  and  her  purples  rent  from  about  her,  ever  was  bidden  to 
descend  from  her  throne  and  come  out  to  the  gibes  and  the  hiss  of  the  multi- 
tudes, where  yesterday  the  highest  sought  her  smile,  where  to-day  the  lowest 
could  revile  and  scoff  and  stone  !  Strathmore's  vengeance  would  have  been 
more  merciful  if  he  had  slain  her  in  the  glare  of  that  summer  morning — a  mo- 
ment's pain,  and  all  had  then  been  over.  He  had  chosen  a  more  lingering  and 
cruel  retribution:  he  had  bidden  her  live  to  suffer. 

Her  secret  was  known  in  Paris,  and  nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  her  humili- 
ation was  spared  to  the  Discrowned.  She  had  outshone  the  one  sex,  she  had 
maddened  the  other.  Who  was  there  amidst  the  order  she  had  insulted,  the 
women  she  had  rivalled,  the  men  she  had  fooled,  to  break  the  violence  of  her 
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fall,  to  heed  how  brutally  the  diadem  might  be  wrenched  from  the  fair,  proud 
head  raised  in  its  lovely  sovereignty  so  long  above  them  ? 

Her  secret  was  known  in  Paris — in  the  circles,  in  the  salons,  in  the  Tuileries 
itself,  in  Galignani's,  on  the  Boulevards;  in  all  the  cafes,  in  all  the  boudoirs,  over 
fine  ladies'  chocolate  in  their  bed-rooms,  over  gourmets'  five  hundred  francs 
breakfasts  in  the  Maison  Doree,  it  was  the  theme  of  the  hour,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else;  it  flew  across  the  Channel  as  swiftly  as  special  correspondents'  copy 
could  reach  Printinghouse-square,  and  filled  all  the  journals,  Anglo  and  Gallic, 
with  its  startling  sensation-news,  its  incredible  scandal.  All  Europe  knew  this 
beautiful  Helen  with  the  antelope  eyes,  for  whom  princes  and  chiefs  had  been 
ready  to  war,  almost  as  in  the  old  days  of  Hellas.  All  Europe  was  summoned 
as  witness  and  auditor  of  her  shame  and  her  abdication.  From  the  Palace  to 
the  Press  all  Europe  arraigned  her — and  for  what  mercy  could  she  look  in  her 
abasement,  when  those  who  found  her  guilty  were  the  nobility  she  had  insulted, 
the  society  she  had  trepanned,  the  rivals  she  had  humiliated,  the  lovers  she  had 
fooled  ?  These  made  judges  more  pitiless  than  Alva's  Council  of  Blood  ! 

True,  for  sake  of  her  loveliness  many  asylums  offered  to  her,  in  terms 
which  now  she  could  not  resent  as  insult,  and  of  them  she  accepted  Etoile's. 
But  the  protection  of  a  Prince  was  almost  as  bitter  to  her  as  the  obscurity  of  a 
convent — she  who  had  reigned  in  the  palaces  of  Europe  to  be  classed  with 
Viola  Ve,  she  who  had  shone  amidst  women  of  blood  royal  and  visited  at  St. 
Cloud  and  at  Windsor  to  sink  amidst  lionnes  of  the  Rue  Breda  and  Enghien 
toy-villas  !  It  was  a  bitter  change — from  the  purples  of  the  Patrician  to  the 
stained  robes  of  the  Hetira  ! 

She  suffered — ay,  she  suffered  cruelly,  this  woman  who  had  mocked  at  all 
human  grief  with  her  silvery  laugh,  and  dealt  out  anguish  and  death  as  gaily 
as  a  child  deals  both  to  the  painted  butterflies  that  he  slays  for  his  sport.  She 
suffered  bitterly;  for  to  the  proud  and  flattered  woman  there  was  no  chastise- 
ment so  fearful  as  humiliation.  And  it  was  a  scourge  of  scorpions  wherewith 
he  lashed  her — he  whose  hand,  though  unseen,  dealt  every  blow  under  which 
she  shrank. 

With  the  keen  cunning  and  the  patience  in  pursuit,  of  her  vagrant  race,  the 
Bohemian  had  learned  the  secret  of  the  aristocrat  from  a  quadroon  woman 
whom  she  had  found,  by  what  chain  of  hazard  and  investigation  combined 
matters  not.  In  her  hands  it  was  powerless  for  evil — a  gypsy  could  not  be 
heard  against  a  peeress;  but  she  placed  it  in  those  which  her  shrewd  intuition 
knew  would  use  it  most  widely,  most  mercilessly.  When  Strathmore  had  taken 
his  yacht,  as  it  was  believed,  to  the  Western  world,  he  had  gone  to  pursue 
every  link  of  the  clue  given  him  by  the  Czeschen,  in  that  remote  unnoticed 
colony  whence  the  first  thread  of  his  vengeance  had  to  be  found.  It  had 
needed  long  and  patient  search;  those  he  sought  were  obscure  and  unknown; 
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but  he  was  patient  in  the  trail  as  an  Indian,  and  when  his  gold  had  bought  over 
their  silence  and  purchased  their  fidelity  to  the  secret  they  had  in  keeping,  his 
vengeance  was  his.  He  had  returned  to  deal  it — his  hand  invisible  but  his 
will  directing  its  every  step,  its  every  sting.  With  his  revelation  he  had  bought 
opprobrium  and  chastisement  for  her  from  the  highest;  with  his  gold  he  bought 
insult  and  degradation  for  her  from  the  lowest.  As  it  had  been  his  intimation 
which  had  caused  the  patrician  women  to  cut  her  dead  in  the  passage  of  Long- 
champs,  so  it  had  been  his  will  which  had  caused  the  loretteto  greet  her  famil- 
iarly in  the  allee  of  the  Bois — so  it  was  his  wealth  which  purchased  every 
subtle  indignity,  every  suave  outrage  which,  by  a  cool  word  or  an  insolent 
smile  from  those  in  whom  womanhood  is  disgraced,  classed  her  with  them,  and 
struck  deeper  than  a  dagger's  thrust  into  the  heart  which,  with  all  its  sin,  with 
all  its  license,  remained  haughty,  fastidious,  refined,  aristocratic  to  its  core.  A 
laugh,  a  note,  a  bow,  the  pointing  of  the  monstrari  digito,  the  shame  of  coarse 
epigram,  or  sneering  quatrain,  or  obscene  caricature,  the  insult  of  courtesans' 
friendship  or  courtesans'  invitation — these  were  the  weapons  with  which  the  un- 
seen hand  that  dealt  her  doom,  stabbed  her  momentarily,  mercilessly,  with  a 
vengeance  as  subtle  as  it  was  relentless.  He  had  bade  her  live  to  suffer  !  It 
environed  her,  it  pursued  her,  it  poisoned  the  very  air  she  breathed;  she  grew 
exhausted  under  it,  this  ghastly  and  unending  vengeance,  which  never  slacked 
its  speed,  which  never  slacked  its  thirst,  which,  in  its  subtlety  and  its  power, 
seemed  all  but  supernatural.  My  brethren,  are  not  men's  passions  ever  so 
when  they  break  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  trample  wide  the  mercy  which  God 
yields,  but  they  deny  ? 

He  had  bidden  her  live  to  suffer;  and  she  did  suffer,  this  woman  whom  no 
remorse  had  ever  touched,  no  pity  stirred,  no  tenderness  stricken,  but  who  had 
pride,  which  suffered  deadly  agony  in  its  fall.  There  is  a  torture  of  the  spirit 
which  is  more  devilish  and  more  terrible  to  endure  than  the  shorter  and  coarser 
torture  of  the  body;  and  she — she  who  had  reigned  so  long  ! — knew  this  to  its 
uttermost.  She  knew  it  when  the  men-servants  of  a  household  which  had  used 
to  be  obedient  to  her  slightest  gesture,  could  revenge  themselves  for  many  an 
imperious  word  or  haughty  command,  by  the  slight  and  the  sneer  which  the 
hirelings  of  the  fresh  lord  had  no  scruple  to  deter  them  from  offering  to  the 
mistress  of  the  dead.  She  knew  it  when  the  women  whom  she  had  scored  from 
her  visiting-list  as  beneath  her  rank,  or  refused  to  enter  on  her  invitation-roll 
as  roturieres  or  rococo,  could  pay  her  back  in  whatever  coin  they  would.  She 
knew  it  when  she  stood  alone,  a  queen  discrowned,  in  the  chambers  where 
she  had  so  long  reigned  absolute  with  a  crowding  court  about  her,  and  looked 
down  the  long  vista  of  the  magnificent  salons,  where  yesterday  every  art-trifle 
had  been  hers,  every  will  had  bent  to  hers,  every  guest,  every  servant,  ay  ! 
even  every  picture  on  the  walls,  or  jewel  in  the  tazze,  or  flower  in  the  conserv- 
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atories  had  been  fars,  and  from  whence  now  she  passed  out  with  less  honor 
than  the  lowest  hireling  who  moved  about  their  chambers,  with  less  right,  or 
title,  or  share  in  them  than  the  dogs  which  slept  upon  their  cushions.  The 
shame  of  a  great  sin  had  never  smitten  her;  she  knew  it  not;  but  under  the 
shame  of  a  great  abasement  she  writhed,  she  shrank,  she  shuddered  as  the  women 
of  old,  who  were  given  over,  na'ked  and  bleeding,  and  hooted,  to  the  pillory 
and  the  scourge.  Is  she  alone  ?  Surely  not,  for  with  mankind  it  is  not  the 
crime  which  is  dreaded,  but  the  scaffold.* 

The  Due  d'Etoile's  carriage  awaited  her  on  that  day  when  she  passed  for- 
ever from  the  residence  and  the  state  of  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and 
Vaux.  She  entered  it,  sweeping  through  the  great  crowd,  which  assembled  to 
gaze  upon  her  as  a  notoriety,  with  all  her  accustomed  haughty  grace,  now 
with  a  shade  of  defiance  in  it,  and  with  her  teeth  slightly  set  together,  for 
henceforth  the  world  and  she  were  at  issue,  and  would  contemn  and  con- 
front each  other.  But  this  was  only  far  the  world;  alone,  the  fallen  sovereign 
bowed  under  the  bitterness  of  her  degradation,  and  writhed  upon  the  wheel 
where  she  was  chained  for  public  gaze  and  public  mockery,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  her  onward  to  the  Due's  villa;  he  was  not  with  her — some  Court 
ceremony  detained  him  at  the  Tuileries,  and  he  had  written  that  he  could 
not  be  at  Auteuil  "  jusq'au  souper,"  in  a  note,  in  whose  rich  compliment  already 
she  learned  the  difference  of  a  Prince's  wording  to  a  Peeress  of  England,  and 
to  one  of  Viola  Ve's  Sisterhood.  She  needed  the  solitude;  she  was  thankful 
for  it.  Away  from  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  or  from  the  presence  of  her  lovers, 
Marion  Vavasour's  high-strung  spirit  gave  way,  like  a  bow  over-bent.  She 
who  had  looked  on  all  pain  as  her  sport,  as  the  young  cat  claims  the  agonies 
of  the  dying  bird  for  her  play,  she  knew  it  now  for  herself. 

She  was  alone;  on  her  arrival  the  chambers  seemed  stifling;  the  very  evi- 
dences of  a  prince's  wealth  prepared  for  her  looked  loathsome — they  were  the 
insignia  of  her  fall!  She  needed  to  suffer  in  solitude — once — once — for 
henceforth  she  would  be  amongst  those  whose  wealth  lies  in  their  smiles,  whose 
livelihood  hangs  on  the  brilliance  of  their  beauty,  and  who  must  ever  laugh — 
laugh  and  love,  with  the  rouge  on  their  paling  cheeks,  and  the  iron  sharp  in 
their  souls!  She  went  out  into  the  sheen  of  the  spring  sunshine,  sweeping 
swiftly  and  unheedingly  through  the  grounds  of  the  Due's  villa.  The  birds 
sang  about  her  path;  she  scared  them  from  her;  their  song  was  jarring  mockery 
in  her  ear.  A  gardener's  child  asked  her  for  alms;  she  spurned  him  from  her 
with  a  cruel  word;  she  had  lived  to  envy  that  beggar's  brat  playing  among  the 
roses.  A  bright-winged  butterfly  fluttered  in  the  grass  at  her  feet;  she 

*  "  Le  crime  fait  la  honte  et  non  pas  l'6chafaud,"  says  Corneille.  But  the  world  reverses 
the  poet's  dictum;  and  in  the  world's  eyes  and  our  own,  we  may  sin  as  we  please  provided 
we  avoid  the  scandal  of  being  gibbeted  for  it  ! 
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trampled  it  to  a  brutal  death,  for  daring  to  be  joyous  there — that  senseless 
insect! — in  the  sunny  light. 

She  swept  onward  swiftly,  and  unheeding  where  she  went,  while  in  the 
distance1  across  the  stretch  of  wood,  and  in  the  sunny  mists  of  coming  evening, 
uprose  the  roofs  and  spires  of  Paris — Paris,  where  she  had  reigned  idol  of 
its  Court  and  leader  of  its  Noblesse;  Paris,  where  she  had  wielded  more  than 
a  Sovereign's  sway;  Paris,  where  she  had  sunk  in  all  the  bitterness  of  her  fall. 
She  swept  onward,  fast  and  blindly,  through  the  glades  and  gardens,  her  lips 
white,  her  teeth  set,  her  frame  quivering  with  the  shame  of  that  day's  degra- 
dation, till  a  branch  of  one  of  the  early  roses  struck  her  across  the  brow,  and 
called  her  to  herself  with  its  sharp,  physical  pain.  The  flowers  swung  in  the 
sunlight — the  flowers  which,  with  that  more  poetic  element  mingling  in  her 
nature,  she  had  ever  loved  and  interwoven  with  her  beauty.  Now,  they  re- 
called a  thousand  ghastly  memories;  with  a  rapid  gesture  she  broke  them 
asunder,  and  tore  and  scattered  their  fragrant  leaves  upon  the  earth;  she  was, 
even  as  those  roses,  a  lying  loveliness  with  a  canker  at  the  core  !  And,  with  a 
passionate  moan  of  pain,  Marion  Vavasour  sank  down  upon  the  stone  steps  of 
the  terrace  to  which  she  had  unconsciously  taken  her  way,  and,  sinking  her 
graceful,  haughty  head  upon  her  hands,  gave  free  run — in  solitude — to  the 
bitterness  of  a  fallen  pride,  to  the  misery  of  a  world-wide  degradation. 

Yet  even  this  luxury  of  loneliness  she  was  denied: 

"  You  suffer  now  !  " 

The  words,  hissed  in  her  ear  in  strange  ill-spoken  French,  made  her  start 
and  rise  with  her  old,  proud  imperiousness,  yet  with  something  of  fear;  for  the 
ruthless  vengeance  which  pursued  her  had,  now  that  its  worst  was  wrought,  left 
its  terror  upon  her,  and  in  her  nature,  as  in  the  panther's,  something  of  cowardice 
ran  side-by-side  with  cruelty.  Bending  above  her,  over  the  gray,  ivy-hung 
coping,  she  saw  the  dark  figure  of  a  vagrant  woman;  it  was  the  Bohemian, 
Redempta,  who  had  stood  there  watching  her,  with  a  dark,  hot  flush  warming 
the  pale  olive  of  her  features,  and  lending  them  new  life  and  light — a  flush  of 
thirsty  joy.  For  to  the  wild,  half-savage  nature  which  had  known  no  God 
but  its  love,  no  law  but  its  instincts,  revenge  looked  great  and  holy;  a  just 
peace-offering  to  the  beloved  dead. 

To  Marion  Vavasour  she  was  unknown — her  face,  though  twice  beheld,  un- 
remembered — and,  in  vague  alarm,  she  glanced  around,  and  saw  that  she  had 
wandered  so  far  to  the  outskirts  of  the  grounds  that  she  was  only  surrounded 
by  woodland,  with  none  within  call;  her  hand  instinctively  sought  for  gold,  and 
tendered  it  in  alms  to  this  gypsy,  whose  gaze  filled  her  with  a  nameless  terror, 
thus  suddenly  met  in  her  hour  of  solitude,  in  her  day  of  bitterness.  A  smile, 
mournful  in  its  utter  disdain,  crossed  the  lips  of  the  Bohemian,  and  she 
motioned  it  aside  with  that  calm  dignity  with  which  nature  had  dowered  her: 
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"Should  I  touch  your  gold  if  I  were  starving!  I  came  for  a  richer  guer- 
don than  all  the  wealth  of  empires — I  came  to  see  you  suffer!  " 

"  Suffer— suffer!  " 

She  repeated  the  word  vaguely,  mechanically;  in  that  moment  of  aban- 
donment her  nerves  were  unstrung,  her  strength  beaten  down,  and  the  defiance 
she  had  assumed  for  the  world  had  but  left  her  the  more  exhausted  and  heart- 
sick with  the  faintness  of  despair.  She  could  not  resent  the  Bohemian's  words, 
but  only  dimly  marvelled  at  them. 

The  gypsy  looked  at  her,  a  smile  lighting  her  eyes,  and  breaking  up  from 
the  immutable  melancholy  of  her  face,  while  her  brown  hand  clenched  on  the 
white,  soft  arm  of  Marion  Vavasour: 

"  Ah!  I  have  toiled,  and  labored,  and  endured  for  that,  only  for  that — to 
see  you  suffer!  You  were  the  murderess  of  Marc  Lennartson,  the  slayer  of 
what  I  loved.  Ah!  false  fornicatress,  did  you  never  hear  his  blood  cry  out  for 
vengeance  ? — did  you  think  to  smile  and  sin,  and  drag  men  down  to  hell  with 
all  your  loveliness,  and  never  have  your  crime  come  back  to  you  ?  You  slew 
him — and  you  laughed  at  his  death!  You  slew  him — but  I  have  avenged  him! 
I  have  been  on  your  trail  day  and  night,  and  year  after  year;  I  burrowed  to 
your  secret  at  last,  and  I  gave  it  to  Strathmore  to  destroy  you.  You  suffer! — 
your  lips  are  white,  your  eyes  are  dim,  your  face  is  haggard — you  suffer! 
You  have  eaten  of  such  bitterness  as  you  gave;  you  have  fallen  from  your 
proud  estate;  you  will  die  in  lowest  infamy!  God  has  given  me  vengeance — 
God  has  given  me  vengeance!  " 

The  words  broke  swift  and  fierce  from  the  Bohemian's  lips,  with  all  the 
ferocious  passion  of  her  savage  race,  her  eyes  glittering,  her  voice  triumphant, 
her  hand  clenching  harder  on  the  delicate  arm  she  bruised  in  her  grip,  as  she 
watched  the  woman  she  had  hated  and  pursued,  shrink  back  and  shiver,  and 
turn  sick  under  her  stripes,  as  the  scourged  under  those  of  the  lash!  Then 
the  glow  faded  from  her  dark-olive  cheek,  the  vengeful  lust  and  joy  from  her 
gleaming  eyes;  she  loosened  her  hold,  and  threw  up  her  arms  with  a  wild,  pite- 
ous gesture  to  Heaven: 

"  Oh,  God  !  thou  givest  me  Vengeance,  butthou  canst  not  give  me  back  the 
Dead  !  She  suffers  ! — she  suffers  !  but  he " 

The  shrill,  agonized  cry  died  in  a  broken  moan,  her  arms  fell,  her  head 
drooped;  she  stood  livid,  mute,  motionless  as  a  statue.  For  in  this  lawless, 
vagrant  woman,  born  of  savage  blood  and  bred  by  savage  laws,  brute  instincts 
were  outweighed  by  one  great  love;  and  that  love  turned  even  the  long- 
yearned-for  hour  of  her  vengeance  to  dead  ashes,  to  withered  fruit — for  Ven- 
geance could  not  give  her  back  her  dead  ! 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  the  face  of  Marion  Vavasour  with  a  fixed  and  lifeless 
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gaze  of  unutterable  melancholy,  of  fathomless  pain,  and  her  voice  came  slowly 
and  hoarsely  from  her  lips: 

"  I  have  smitten  you,  but  I  cannot  make  you  render  back  the  life  that  you 
destroyed  !  I  revenge  but  I  cannot  recall  !  He  is  dead  and  my  youth  lies 
with  him  in  the  grave;  though  I  wring  you  with  every  torture,  I  cannot  undo 
your  work  !  Yet — when  you  live  in  shame  and  die  in  infamy,  you  will  remem- 
ber the  woman  who  loved,  yet  was  forsaken  by  him,  avenged  him  on  you,  who 
betrayed  and  drove  him  to  his  death  !  If  you  had  spared  him,  you  had  been 
spared  ! " 

Then  she  turned,  and  moved  slowly  away  with  her  head  bowed,  passing  out 
of  sight  through  the  leafy  aisles  of  the  trees;  and  Marion  Vavasour  stood  alone, 
with  the  chill  of  a  great  and  nameless  terror  upon  her.  Her  hands  clenched  on 
the  stone  coping  as  if  for  support,  her  eyes  swam;  she  shivered  in  the  mellow 
sunlight,  she  recoiled  under  the  chastisement  of  the  great  sins  which  had  found 
her  out,  and  come  home  to  her — fruit  of  the  seed  sown.  She  shuddered  there, 
where  she  stood  in  the  warm  evening  air,  and  crouched  down  like  a  thing  of 
guilt,  while  the  dank  dew  stood  on  her  fair,  proud  brow.  And,  as  though  led 
by  the  hand  of  an  avenging  angel,  her  eyes,  dim  in  her  bitter,  throbbing  misery, 
unconsciously  followed  the  circling  sweep  of  a  white-winged  swallow  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  as  they  pursued  the  bird's  flight,  fell  on  the  place 
where  it  rested,  a  block  of  marble,  lying  amidst  green  luxuriance  of  spring-tide 
flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  drooping  trees,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  dead  below: 

BERTIE  ERROLL, 

AGED  33, 
Murdered  by  the  Hand  of  his  Friend. 

The  grounds  of  the  villa  touched  the  cemetery  of  Auteuil;  beyond,  well- 
nigh  at  her  feet,  lay  the  grave  of  the  man  whom  her  lie  had  given  to  death, 
with  the  brief  record  carved  there  by  the  remorse  of  his  assassin.  And  she, 
who  believed  in  no  God,  believed  at  last  in  retribution,  and  stood  there  para- 
lyzed and  stricken  with  a  deadly  fear,  looking  down  on  the  tomb  where  the 
swallow  rested  and  the  sunlight  played  !  Yet,  still — still,  the  soul  of  this 
woman  knew  neither  remorse  nor  repentance,  for  these,  if  they  take  their  spring 
from  crime,  yet  are  holy  and  purifying  while  they  scathe.  But  only  as  the 
panther  in  its  mortal  pain  grows  fresh  ahungered  for  the  death  grapple  in  its 
blind  instinct  of  revenge,  so  she  in  hers  grew  athirst  for  added  evil — evil  which 
should  smite  him  who  had  been  the  companion  in  her  sin,  yet  who  had  pursued 
her  as  though  he  were  guiltless — evil  which  should  blast  the  life  that  had 
destroyed  her  own,  and  strike  to  the  dust  the  iron  will  that  had  stricken  her — 
evil  in  which  she  should  hiss  back  into  the  ear  of  Strathmore  the  words  with 
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which  he    had  doomed  her:    "Such  mercy  as    you  gave  I  give  to  you — no 
other  ! " 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

REQUIESCAT    IN    PACE. 

OVER  that  grave  the  twilight  shadows  stole,  evening  dews  gathered  in  the 
spring  violets  which  clustered  round  the  marble,  the  birds  went  to  roost  in  the 
boughs  which  swayed  above,  and  the  first  faint  light  of  the  young  moon  fell 
across  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  carved  deep  into  the  stone  as  though  to 
stand  there,  in  their  recorded  crime,  through  all  the  change  of  season  and  all 
wear  of  time,  eternal  as  the  sin  of  which  they  told.  She — his  murderess — had 
gone  some  hours  past;  and  by  the  grave,  unconscious  that  she  had  been  there 
before  him,  and  there  sworn  a  vow  of  vengeance  ruthless  as  his  own,  stood  the 
companion  and  the  avenger  of  her  guilt.  Always  thus  in  solitude  and  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  Strathmore  came  hither;  often,  very  often,  for  his  nature 
was  too  brave  and  too  proud  to  spare  itself  one  tittle  of  its  chastisement,  and 
the  love  which  he  had  borne  the  man  whom  he  had  slaughtered  seemed  to  well 
up  in  deeper  tenderness  as  everything  else  in  him  grew  harder,  colder,  and 
more  merciless.  A  command  he  could  not  resist  seemed  to  impel  him  to  come 
there  as  men  go  to  the  scene  of  their  past  crimes,  and  to  stand  beside  the 
record  of  his  guilt,  beside  the  tomb  where  the  life  his  hand  had  slain  in  all 
its  glory  and  its  youth,  lay  rotting  to  decay  in  the  womb  of  the  blnck,  dank 
earth.  « 

There,  with  his  head  bowed  on  the  cold  marble,  and  his  hands  clenched  on 
the  wet  grass  that  already  covered  the  ground,  he  often  lay  through  many  hours 
of  long,  lonely  nights;  in  what  remorse  God  alone  saw.  He  would  have  poured 
out  his  own  life  like  water,  to  bring  back  the  life  he  had  slain. 

He  stood  there  now,  gazing  down  upon  the  white  shining  stone  and  the  dark 
leaves  which  swayed  against  it;  he  felt  as  though  some  atonement  had  been 
wrought  to  Erroll  by  the  vengeance  which  the  day  just  passed  had  crowned. 

Had  his  arm  ever  paused  in  the  blow  he  had  struck  to  the  assassin  of  one 
and  the  betrayer  of  both,  it  would  have  been  nerved  and  steeled  afresh  by  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  Beneath  the  polished  ice,  the  courtly  worldliness  of 
Strathmore's  character,  lay  the  fierce,  untamable  nature  of  the  Indian,  or  the 
untutored  Southern,  their  passions,  their  love,  their  vengeance;  to  him  there 
was  not  alone  revenge  in  that  which  he  had  wrought  on  the  traitress  who  had 
stained  his  hands  in  blood;  there  was  a  wild  justice  done,  there  was  a  duty  ex- 
piated to  the  dead  in  the  retribution  which  had  pursued  the  murderess. 

As  he  stood  there  in  the  shadowy  light,  while  the  moon  streamed  upon 
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the  sepulchre  lying  at  his  feet,  the  solitude,  which  reigned  unbroken  about 
Erroll's  grave,  for  the  first  time  was  shared,  and  on  his  ear  fell  the  low,  mellow, 
chanting  voice  of  Redempta  the  gypsy: 

"  English  lord,  I  have  given  you  your  vengeance  !  Is  it  sweet  in  your  teeth, 
or  has  it  turned  to  ashes  as  you  ate  ? " 

He  started  as  her  form  suddenly  rose  from  the  depths  of  the  woodland 
gloom  and  stood  before  him  by  the  grave;  but  the  chill  smile  which  had  so 
much  of  cruelty  came  on  his  lips  as  he  glanced  at  her: 

"  Redempta,  the  only  thing  in  life  whose  sweetness  never  palls,  and  cannot 
die,  is  vengeance." 

Her  deep,  lustrous  eyes,  which  were  now  heavy  and  weary,  gleamed  for  the 
moment  with  the  evil  which  glittered  in  his  own,  as  at  the  touch  of  fresh  flame 
dying  embers  leap  to  life: 

"  Ay,  ay,  she  has  suffered  !  I  have  seen  misery  gather  in  her  eyes  and 
shame  bowing  her  head  to  the  dust,  I  have  watched  her  shiver  under  the  scorn 
of  derisive  laughter,  and  I  have  heard  her  moan  with  pain  like  a  hopeless, 
fallen  thing.  She  has  suffered  !  That  cannot  escape  me  ! — that  cannot  be 
undone  !  I  have  avenged  him,  and  now — 

Her  voice  dropped,  and  she  was  silent,  while  over  the  lurid  light  of  her 
eyes  a  humid  softness  gathered,  and  her  lips  trembled  with  a  voiceless  move- 
ment— her  thoughts  were  with  the  dead.  For  the  heart  of  the  woman  was  in 
pain,  and  sickened  with  the  futility  of  a  revenge  which  could  not  yield  her  back 
what  she  had  loved;  it  knew  not  the  exultant  and  pitiless  lust  of  the  man, 
which  rioted  in  vengeance,  and  fed  on  its  knowledge,  and  its  memory,  insatiate 
and  unpalled.  For  there  was  this  wide  difference  between  the  passions  of  their 
souls:  hers  sprang  from  love  which  still  lived  and  was  deathless,  his  from  love 
which  had  become  hatred,  and  in  that  hatred  lost  all  other  sense. 

Strathmore  glanced  at  her  in  the  gloaming;  he  owed  this  woman  much,  since 
he  owed  her  the  first  secret  of  his  power  over  the  life  which  he  had  pursued  and 
hunted  down;  and  the  sole  price  which  the  Bohemian  had  asked  or  taken  had 
been  that  which  she  had  first  named:  "to  see  her  suffer." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  some  Louis  d'or: 

"  Redempta,  you  are  ill-clad  and  in  want;  take  these  now,  and  in  the  future 
I  will  serve  you." 

She  signed  aside  the  proffered  gift  with  a  proud  gesture  of  denial,  and  on  her 
face  came  a  strange  smile,  derisive  yet  melancholy: 

"  My  Lord  !  I  told  you  long  ago  that  Redempta  the  vagrant  took  no  price 
for  that  which  she  brought  you — no  wage  for  her  vengeance.  Since  his  hand 
lay  in  mine,  no  man's  gold  has  soiled  it;  and  with  the  future  I  have  no  share; 
my  work  is  done.  The  future  is  for  you;  it  lies  before  you;  go  whither  it 
beckons !  " 
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As  the  Czeschen  words  were  uttered  in  the  monotonous,  chanting  recitative 
in  which  she  spoke,  to  the  memory  of  each  recurred  the  spring  night  far  av.ay 
in  Bohemia,  when  the  ruddy  gleam  of  the  gypsy-fires  had  shone  through  the 
aisles  of  the  pine-woods,  and  when  from  the  slumbering  passions  written  on  the 
brow  she  had  made  sure  prophecy  of  all  which,  when  they  should  awaken, 
would  scorch  and  devastate  the  life.  And  her  hand  closed  on  his  arm  in  a 
grasp  which  he  could  not  have  shaken  from  him  without  violence,  while  her 
eyes  dwelt  on  him  where  he  stood  in  the  gloom,  and  studied  his  face  with  the 
same  fixed,  dreamy  gaze  with  which  she  had  looked  on  him  then;  a  look  which 
had  much  of  compassion: 

"/have  no  future,  but  one  waits  for  you;  you  must  reap  as  you  have  sown; 
you  must  gather  the  harvest,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  your  past.  It  is  the  inex- 
orable law  !  The  past  has  been  wrought  by  your  own  hand;  but  the  future  will 
escape  you.  You  will  seek  to  build  anew,  and  lo  !  the  curse  of  the  dead  sin 
will  rest  on  your  work,  and  the  structure  will  crumble,  falling  to  ashes  as  it 
reaches  its  fairest.  The  sin  of  the  guilty  has  been  avenged,  but  the  sin  to  the 
innocent  will  never  be  washed  away.  You  will  be  great  and  powerful,  and 
success  will  go  with  you,  and  fame;  but  the  blood-stain  will  be  on  your  hand 
forever,  and  when  you  have  made  atonement,  behold  it  will  die  in  your  grasp, 
and  through  you  will  the  guiltless  be  stricken  ! " 

The  words  in  her  Czeschen  tongue  fell  slowly  and  melodiously  in  the  silence 
in  her  mournful  and  monotonous  recitation,  while  her  eyes  dwelt  on  his  face 
with  their  vague,  fathomless  gaze.  Her  hand  dropped  from  his  arm  and  left 
him  -free: 

"  In  the  future  you  will  remember  the  words  of  Redempta.  We  shall  meet 
no  more — farewell ! " 

She  turned  from  him,  and,  with  the  swift,  noiseless  movement  peculiar  to 
her  tribe,  was  lost  in  the  veiling  shadows  of  the  night.  He  stood  motionless 
where  she  had  left  him,  in  the  dull,  gray  light  as  the  moon  passed  behind  the 
clouds  of  the  east.  Again  at  her  words  through  his  veins  ran  a  ghastly  chill, 
as  at  the  touch  of  steel  in  a  vital  wound;  less  from  their  prophecy  than  from 
their  truth;  the  future  stretched  before  him,  darkened  for  all  time  by  the 
shadow  of  remerrtbered  guilt  His  hand  might  pioneer  his  road  to  power,  and 
reap  him  honor  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  there  forever  on  it  must  rest  the  stain 
of  innocent  blood.  His  life  might  pass  onwards  in  the  fulness  of  years  and 
the  ripeness  of  triumph,  but  there  forever  at  its  core  must  lie  the  curse  of  an 
inexpiable  guilt. 

Never  to  lose  it,  ever  to  bear  it  through  all  the  years  to  come,  that  burden 
of  life  taken,  never  to  be  restored,  of  sin  wrought,  never  to  be  undone  !  Veiled 
in  the  mist  of  hidden  years,  who  knew  what  guiltless  life  that  guilt  might  strike  ? 
who  knew  what  retribution  might  be  coiled  and  waiting  to  take  its  vengeance 
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for  the  unforgotten  crime  ?  who  knew  where  the  after-harvest  of  that  deadly 
sin  might  be  reaped  and  garnered  ? 

The  future  !  the  future  !  He  had  said  in  his  soul,  "vengeance  to  the  Living, 
but  to  the  Dead  atonement."  Standing  there  beside  the  grave  of  him  whom 
he  had  slain,  while  the  words  of  the  prophecy  echoed  in  his  ear,  the  vision  of 
the  years  to  come  seemed  to  rise  and  swarm  about  him,  and  rend,  and  tear, 
and  shatter  from  his  hands  the  work  of  Expiation. 

That  night  the  Seine  wound  slowly  and  darkly  through  the  open  country 
and  under  the  pale,  clear  stars,  and  through  the  rich  glades  of  woodland  towards 
the  city,  there  to  grow  black  and  sullen  beneath  the  arches  of  dim-lit  bridges, 
and  to  wash  the  low  walls  of  the  dreary  Morgue,  and  to  see  the  yellow  candle 
faintly  burning  above  the  iron  cradle  of  the  Enfans  Trouves,  and  the  thousand 
lights  gleaming  bright  along  the  palace  facade  of  the  Tuileries. 

And  where  the  river  was  still  clear,  and  cool,  and  fresh,  ere  it  had  reached 
the  evil  heat  and  brooding  shadows  of  the  city,  where  green  leaves  still  swayed 
into  its  water,  and  in  its  depths  the  starlight  gleamed,  where  its  darkness  was 
still  repose,  and  its  silence  holy,  a  human  form  hovered  on  its  brink,  bending 
wearily  towards  the  tranquil  gliding  waters,  where  the  water-lily  floated,  and 
the  hush  of  night  seemed  visibly  to  rest. 

It  was  so  cool,  so  serene,  so  peaceful  to  lie  there,  lulled  to  dreamy  death 
by  the  cadence  of  its  ebb  and  flow,  and  know  no  more  the  passionate  pain,  the 
breathless  tumult,  the  vain  despair,  and  the  unending  bitterness  of  Life — was 
this  not  wisdom,  oh  ye  who  suffer  ? 

It  looked  so  to'her;  for  her  soul  was  weary  of  its  travail,  and  her  heart  was 
fain  to  be  at  rest.  She  looked  far  across  the  dark  and  silent  country,  where 
no  living  thing  stirred,  and  upward  to  the  stars  whose  white  light  fell  upon  her 
deep  and  melancholy  eyes;  her  hands  were  pressed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her 
lips  moved  in  faint,  broken  words: 

"  I  have  avenged  thee.     What  have  I  more  to  do  with  life  ?  " 

Her  head  drooped  upon  her  breast  and  she  leaned  nearer  and  nearer 
towards  the  waters,  where  the  quiet  stars  were  shining,  and  the  pale  lilies  slowly 
floating  in  their  shroud  of  leaves,  where  were  oblivion,  and  peace,  and  death; 
and  in  the  silence  she  listened  to  the  tranquil  murmuring  of  the  tide.  And  as 
she  thus  leaned  nearer  and  nearer  yet  towards  that  cool  and  restful  place,  in  her 
weary  eyes  shone  the  gleam  of  unshed  tears,  and  in  her  face  a  new  light  came 
as  on  the  face  of  one  who,  having  been  long  prisoned  in  the  loneliness  of  exile, 
beholds  escape  at  last,  and  liberty  and  rest. 

From  her  parted  lips  a  whisper  stole,  broken  and  yearning,  on  the  hush  of 
night : 

"  My  love  !  my  love  !  I  come  ! " 

And  in  the  silence  there  was  the  dull  moan  of  severed  waters,  and  the 
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troubled  lilies  trembled  on  the  river's  breast — then,  with  a  sighing  sound,  the 
winds  swept  over  them,  and  all  was  still. 

The  waters  flowed  on  upon  their  changeless  course. 

Through  the  summer  night  the  river  wound  its  way  under  the  radiance  of 
the  stars,  and  bore  her  with  it  more  gently  than  life,  more  tenderly  than  human 
hands.  The  waters  flowed  on  with  liquid  melancholy  murmur,  and  the  dead 
body  of  the  Bohemian  floated  down  the  stream  in  its  serene  and  solemn  rest, 
finding  repose  at  last  after  the  heat  and  travail,  the  passion  and  the  pain,  of  many 
years.  To  her  untaught,  unfettered  soul,  love  had  been  God,  and  vengeance 
Duty;  and  death  was  ransom  justly  won,  after  a  mission  justly  wrought;  death 
in  her  wild,  instinctive,  barbaric  creed  was  sure  reunion  with  him  for  whom  she 
had  suffered  and  been  sacrificed,  and  to  whom  her  life  had  been  unceasingly 
consecrated  even  to  the  last,  if  erring  in  its  revenge,  yet  heroic  in  its  martyrdom. 

The  waters  bore  her  onwards  slowly,  as  merciful  hands  bear  the  bier  of  the 
dead;  now  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  leaves,  now  in  the  clear  sheen  of  holy  stars, 
while  on  her  upturned  brow  and  her  closed  eyes  the  moonlight  shone  with  fair 
and  peaceful  gleam,  and  in  her  dark,  floating  hair  the  stainless  lilies  wound, 
and  through  the  hush  of  night  the  winds  gently  breathed  over  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  which  murmured  low  about  her  in  pitying  whisper : 

"  Rest  in  peace,  O  human  soul  !  And  blame  her  not  for  sin  which  had  its 
root  in  love,  you  great  and  countless  criminals  upon  earth,  whose  lust  is  avarice 
and  whose  god  is  self." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AFTER    LONG    YEARS. 

A  SULTRY  night  brooded  over  London,  close  and  stifling  in  the  dusty, 
crowded  streets,  fair  and  pure  above  head,  where  the  stars  shone  over  the 
leaden  roofs  and  the  fretted  pinnacles  of  the  great  Abbey,  over  the  thronging 
carriages  rolling  through  the  midnight,  and  the  black  river,  with  its  spectral 
mists  rising  against  the  sky.  It  was  a  hot,  oppressive  night,  with  heavy  storm- 
clouds  drifting  darkly  to  the  westward,  and  every  now  and  then  a  far-off  roll 
of  thunder  faintly  echoing;  and  outside  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  men  thronged, 
talking  eagerly,  and  avaricious  of  news,  and  waiting  to  learn  the  fate  of  the 
existant  Cabinet;  for  in  the  political  horizon,  as  in  the  summer  skies,  a  storm 
threatened  darkly,  and  the  kingdom  had  thrilled  with  the  first  ominous  echoes. 
And  they  surged  and  swayed  and  filled  all  the  crooked  streets  round  about, 
and  were  newly  fed  by  fresh  arrivals,  and  talked  thirstily  in  busy  groups,  some 
anxious-eyed  and  with  pale,  eager  faces:  for  the  Ministry  was  unpopular,  and 
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on  the  issue  of  the  night  there  rested  not  alone  the  question  of  resignation, 
but  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  in  whose  balance  the  God  of  Gold  hung 
trembling. 

Within  the  walls  the  heat  was  heavier,  the  crowd  more  dense,  for  many 
peers  had  come  down  to  their  seats  beneath  the  clock,  and  the  galleries 
were  crammed;  the  import  of  the  night  was  widely  known,  and  the  attack 
upon  the  Ministry  from  the  most  distinguished  leader  of  the  Opposition  car- 
ried with  it  all  the  aspirations  of  his  great  party,  and  was  keenly  dreaded 
by  his  adversaries  then  in  office.  For  he  was  essentially  a  great  Statesman. 
His  genius  was  emphatically  the  genius  of  Power.  In  classic  ages  he  would 
have  been  either  a  tyrant  as  Pisistratus,  or  an  intriguer  as  Themistocles;  a 
ruler  as  Caesar,  or  a  conspirator  as  Catiline;  what  he  grasped,  how  he 
grasped,  mattered  nothing  to  him,  so  that  he  had  his  hand  on  iron  reins, 
so  that  he  had  his  foot  on  bended  necks.  The  subtle  ruses,  the  unscrupu- 
lous finesse,  the  imperious  command,  the  haughty  dominance  of  power,  these 
were  what  he  loved  and  what  he  wielded:  for  his  mind  was  one  of  those  which 
are  formed  to  rule,  and  before  which  the  mass  of  minds  involuntarily  stoop 
suppliant.  In  his  age  and  in  his  country,  his  ambition  was  perforce  chained 
within  bounds,  and  he  could  not  be  that  which  he  would  have  been  in  a  nation 
or  a  century  where  such  governance  might  have  been  grasped — an  irresponsible 
and  despotic  ruler,  recognizing  no  limits  to  his  sway,  and  reigning  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  a  will  of  steel,  and  of  an  intellect  which  would  have  raised  his  peo- 
ple into  greatness  and  dominance  abroad,  and  would  have  permitted  no  re- 
bellious hint  against  his  fiat  lux.  This,  circumstance  and  nationality  forbade 
to  him;  but  the  character  and  the  genius  which  could  have  made  him  this, 
made  him  in  the  highest  sense  a  great  and  successful  politician.  A  profound 
master  of  statecraft,  an  astute  reader  of  men,  a  skilled  orator  as  well  by  the 
closeness  of  his  logic  as  by  mere  rhetorical  grace,  comprehending  to  the  utter- 
.most  the  truth  of  the  trite  byword,  ars  est  eelare  artem;  never  for  one  instant 
irritated  into  abandonment  of  the  suave,  courtly  dignity  which  did  much  to 
fascinate  men  to  his  will,  and  with  that  proud  disdain  of  wealth,  of  empty  place, 
of  childish  honors,  which  gave  to  his  career  a  lofty  and  unsullied  renown — he 
who  in  his  youth  had  desired  Age  and  Power,  now,  approaching  to  the  one,  and 
having  attained  to  the  other,  found  ambition  richly  ripened  to  fruition,  and 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  men  a  sway  wide  and  acknowledged,  a  fascination 
resistless  and  dominant, 

As  he  rose  at  midnight  in  the  hot,  close  stillness,  all  eyes  turned  on  him, 
and  the  cheers  which  thundered  his  welcome  echoed  loud  and  long,  then  died 
away,  leaving  a  silence  in  which  the  fall  of  a  pin  would  have  been  heard,  had 
one  dropped  from  the  lattice-work,  behind  which  were  seated  the  fairest  and 
proudest  women  of  the  two  great  political  parties.  The  dead  hush  reigned 
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through  the  Lower  Chamber,  so  that  no  syllable  of  the  opening  words  should 
be  lost,  as  upon  the  air  fell  the  first  clear,  chill,  melodious  tones  of  his  voice, 
which  in  invective  was  ever  tranquil,  in  command  ever  calm,  in  denunciation 
ever  courtly,  but  whose  wrath  scathed  keen  as  steel,  whose  mockery  pitilessly 
withered  all  it  touched,  and  whose  dreaded  sneer  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

He  stood  in  the  full  light,  one  hand  in  his  breast,  the  other  slightly  out- 
stretched; on  his  face  a  scornful  and  melancholy  repose,  a  tranquil  and  haughty 
power;  in  his  eyes  the  swift  light,  which  swept  the  House  like  an  eagle's  glance; 
on  his  lips  the  slight  smile  that  his  opponents  dreaded,  while  the  lucid,  classic, 
resistless  flow  of  his  oratory  rolled  on,  never  losing  its  dignity  while  it  rose  to 
denunciation;  holding  in  passion,  while  it  lashed  with  scorn;  fascinating  the 
ear  by  the  melodious  music  of  voice,  while  it  scathed  with  bitter  and  mocking 
irony,  or  soared  to  stately  and  measured  rebuke. 

He  spoke  long  and  with  a  masterly  eloquence;  his  speech  was  an  analysis 
and  attack  of  a  measure  of  the  existing  government,  obnoxious  at  home  and 
pregnant  with  offence  abroad.  Loud  and  repeated  cheers  thundered  through 
the  chamber  as  his  keen  logic  mercilessly  dissected  the  weak  and  wavering 
policies  of  the  Ministry,  and  his  brilliant  argument  cleft  down  their  barriers  of 
defence,  and  rent  asunder  their  sophistries  of  rhetoric,  as  the  sword  of  Saladin 
cut  its  way  alike  through  iron  casque  and  veil  of  gauze. 

When  he  resumed  his  seat  the  victory  of  his  party  was  virtually  won,  and 
one  of  the  most  marked  triumphs  which  had  attended  a  continuous  successful 
career  had  been  achieved;  a  tottering  government,  already  jeopardized  by  its 
own  imprudence,  and  unpopular  with  press  and  people,  had  been  shaken  by  an 
attack  to  which  it  could  oppose  but  feeble  reply  and  futile  defence,  and  it  was 
widely  whispered  that  the  Ministry  must  resign  on  the  morrow. 

Since  the  great  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Canning,  few  had  created  so  keen 
an  excitement,  few  weighed  so  markedly  the  balance  of  parties,  few  thrilled  the 
House  so  profoundly  with  the  breathlessness  of  a  gladiatorial  contest,  the  heat 
of  a  close  struggle,  the  grandeur  of  a  great  conquest.  As  he  left  the  Lobby 
afterwards  his  name  was  on  every  tongue,  and  while  the  proud  tranquillity  of 
his  features  and  of  his  manners  was  unruffled,  and  he  passed  from  the  scene  of 
a  supreme  conflict  with  the  icy  negligence  of  his  habitual  air,  unmoved  to  ex- 
citement or  to  exultation,  in  his  eyes  gleamed  a  haughty,  imperious,  rejoicing 
light  under  their  drooping  lids,  and  they  glittered  dark  with  a  grand  triumph; 
for  this  man's  god  was  Power — the  essence  of  his  life,  the  goal  of  his  ambition, 
the  idol  of  his  creed. 

As  he  passed  out  from  the  Commons  to  his  night  brougham,  the  multitudes 
gathered  outside  (amongst  whom  had  been  spread  swiftly  as  wild-fire  the  news 
that  the  Ministry  had  been  defeated  on  their  unpopular  measure,  and  the 
country  been  saved  from  the  risk  of  a  needless  war  by  the  issue  of  that 
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great  Field-night)  recognized  in  the  gaslights  the  grace  of  carriage  and  the 
haughty  features  of  the  well-known  Statesman,  and  pressing  forwards  by  one 
impulse  to  view  him  more  closely,  broke  by  one  impulse  also  into  a  long,  loud 
shout  of  salutation,  which  rang  through  the  sultry  air  of  the  late  night,  quelling 
in  its  own  thunder  the  distant  roll  of  the  rising  storm.  It  was  Titan  homage, 
rendered  with  the  spontaneity  of  academic  applause,  and  the  hoarse  roar  with 
which  the  masses  hurl  out  their  gratitude  and  welcome,  grim,  wild,  half-bar- 
baric, yet  grand  in  its  deafening  echo  and  intoxicating  in  its  enthusiasm,  like 
every  proclamation  of  the  people,  which  in  the  Leader  of  the  hour  recognizes 
the  virtual  Sovereign  of  the  land. 

He  whom  they  thus  saluted  passed  through  them,  bowing  slightly  on  either 
side  in  acknowledgment,  with  haughty  courtesy;  he  held  the  imperious  patri- 
cian code  of  his  Norman  race,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  people  were  almost 
as  indifferent  to  him,  almost  as  disdained  by  him  as  their  censure;  he  had 
much  of  the  despot,  he  had  nothing  of  the  demagogue.  But  in  those  cheers 
echoed  the  homage  which  multitudes  yield  to  a  single  dominant  intellect;  in 
that  welcome  rang  the  acclamations  which  greet  and  confirm  command;  in  that 
human  thunder,  which  out-pealed  the  thunder  of  the  skies,  his  sway  was  ratified 
by  the  nation;  and  as  his  glance  swept  over  the  masses,  and  he  passed  down 
the  narrow  path,  left  him,  lined  by  eager  crowds,  Strathmore's  pulse  quickened 
and  beat  higher,  and  the  lustre  of  his  eyes  gleamed  dark  with  their  scornful 
triumph;  he  tasted  to  its  full  sweetness  of  the  one  lust  of  his  soul — POWER. 

O  strange  unequal  portioner,  called  Life  !  unjust  are  its  awards  and  inscru- 
table its  decrees.  The  murdered  man,  who  when  the  summer  sun  had  sunk  to 
rest,  had  been  hurled  into  his  grave,  guiltless  of  all  crime  save  of  a  too  loyal 
friendship,  lay  rotting  in  a  foreign  land,  forgotten  from  the  day  when  the  seal 
had  been  set  on  his  sepulchre,  by  a  world  which  has  no  time  to  count  its  lost. 

And  his  assassin  lived,  high  in  honor  amidst  men. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF    EXPIATION. 

A  SOFT,  serene,  richly-tinted  picture,  fairer  than  a  thought  of  Lancret's, 
more  golden  tranquil  than  a  dream  of  Claud's;  for  one  hour  of  earth's  sunlight 
on  one  stretch  of  moss,  one  fruit-laden  bough,  one  changeful  brook,  outshines 
and  baffles  the  best  that  we,  vain  painters  of  nature,  can  ever  catch  of  her 
glorious  loveliness  on  canvas  or  palette.  Who  knows  this  better  than  the  Mas- 
ters of  the  Art  ? 
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The  setting  sun  shone  on  the  oriel  casements  of  an  antique,  ivy-covered 
Elizabethan  mansion,  and  streaming  through  the  unclosed  door  of  an  old  stone 
wall,  ripened  to  gold  the  fruit  of  an  orchard,  whose  branches  nodded  through 
the  opening.  Far  away  to  the  west,  wide,  calm,  limitless,  stretched  the  great 
ocean,  the  gleam  of  the  light  falling  on  the  white  sail  of  some  fisher  boat  in  the 
offing.  Beyond  the  tangled  leaves  of  trees  shone  the  glisten  of  wet  sand  and  red 
boulders  of  the  rocks.  In  the  silence  there  was  no  sound  but  of  the  birds'  last 
nest-songs,  and  of  the  murmuring  seas;  and  under  the  shelter  of  dense  boughs, 
shutting  out  the  sun,  was  a  shadowy  solitude,  where  nothing  came  save  the 
fragrance  of  countless  flowers,  and  nothing  was  seen  save  the  silent  sunlit  bay, 
when  the  arching  branches  parted  to  show  the  sheen  of  sand  and  sea.  It  was 
a  home  fit  for  Undine,  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  leaves,  the  earth  covered  with 
the  delicate  bells  of  heath,  the  foliage  filled  with  the  soft  movement  and  music 
of  young  birds,  the  blue  waters  gleaming  through  the  spaces  of  the  boughs,  the 
silence  but  the  more  serene  for  the  lulling  cadence  of  the  seas;  and  she  to 
whom  it  was  consecrated  might  well  have  been  deemed  to  be  Undine,  where  she 
sat,  with  her  head  slightly  drooped  and  her  lips  slightly  parted.  For  she  was  in 
the  earliest  years  of  opening  youth,  and  a  loveliness  ethereal,  poetic,  such  as 
Dante  may  have  prefigured  amidst  the  angel  shadows  of  Paradise,  Guide  Reni 
have  beheld  flit  through  the  heaven  of  his  visionary  thoughts,  too  pure,  too 
fair,  for  the  artist  to  transfer  to  grosser  coloring. 

Both  poet  and  painter  would  have  loved  that  face,  but  neither  could  have 
made  it  imperishable  on  written  vellum  or  on  tinted  canvas;  it  could  no  more 
have  been  imprisoned  to  such  transcript  than  the  blush  on  the  heath-bells,  than 
the  smile  on  the  seas,  than  the  fugitive  play  of  the  sunlight.  It  had  a  beauty 
beyond  words,  beyond  Art. 

The  brow  was  low  and  broad,  the  skin  delicate  as  a  white  rose-leaf,  with 
the  faint  flush  on  the  cheeks  beautifully  fitful;  the  eyes  large,  dark,  shadowed 
by  their  lashes  till  their  violet  depths  looked  black.  But  what  lay  beyond  poet 
to  phrase,  or  artist  to  produce,  was  not  these,  but  was  the  spirituality  of  the 
whole  face  vaguely  suggestive  of  too  early  death,  strangely  above  all  grosser 
passion,  all  meaner  thought  of  earth;  and  the  touching  and  nameless  contrast 
of  the  sunny  joyous  smile  upon  the  lips  with  the  fathomless  sadness  of  the 
eyes,  of  the  grace  and  radiance  of  childhood  with  the  ethereal  melancholy  of 
the  features  in  repose.  It  was  a  loveliness  like  that  of  the  delicate  tropic 
flower  which  blooms  but  to  perish  in  all  its  early  beauty;  too  fragile  for  the 
storms  and  darkness  of  night,  too  soilless  to  wither  on  earth.  She  sat  there, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  thick  leaves  above  her,  and  around  her  the  melody  of 
the  ocean,  the  music  of  the  birds,  and  the  dreamy  hum  of  bees  deep  down  in 
the  chalice  of  flowers.  And  one  unseen,  as  he  stood  and  watched  her,  was 
never  weary  of  gazing  on  that  delicate  picture,  though  it  had  been  familiar  to 
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him  from  his  childhood.  He  was  a  boy  of  two-and-twenty,  tall,  lithe,  of  a 
thorough  Saxon  beauty,  with  his  bright  fearless  face,  his  bold  blue  eyes,  his 
tawny  hair— he  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  him,  yet 
he  did  not  suit  that  scene,  he  was  out  of  harmony  with  it,  and  he  broke  its  spell, 
even  as  he  broke  that  of  her  thoughts,  as  he  put  aside  the  boughs  and  bent 
towards  her  very  gently: 

"  Lucille  !  where  are  your  dreams  ? " 

She  started  a  little,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  glad  smile: 

"Nello  !  I  banished  you;  is  this  the  way  you  obey?  Look!  how  you 
frighten  the  birds  and  trample  the  heath." 

Lionel  Caryll  looked  sad  and  repentant  as  the  singers  flew  from  him  with  a 
rapid  whir  of  their  wings,  and  he  glanced  down  at  the  trodden  bells: 

"  Oh,  Lucille,  I  am  sorry  !  But  surely  you  love  me  somewhat  better  than 
you  do  those  birds,  and  those  flowers  ?  They  feel  no  pain  !  " 

"I  think  they  do,"  she  said,"  musingly:  "Look  how  birds' eyes  grow  wild 
and  piteous  when  you  go  near  their  nests,  and  how  they  droop  and  pine  if  they 
lose  the  one  they  love;  and  look  how  the  flowers  fade  when  they  are  taken  from 
the  sun,  and  wither  slowly  when  they  are  torn  away  to  die  under  the  pressure 
of  your  hand.  Ah  !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  flower  crushed  or  broken,  Nello. 
We  cannot  tell  what  it  may  suffer." 

Her  eyes  grew  humid  and  earnest  in  their  dark  depths,  for  the  ruling  power 
of  the  nature,  as  its  fatal  after-bane,  was  a  deep  and  infinite  tenderness,  a  too 
keen  and  too  early  susceptibility.  Young  Caryll  did  not  understand  her,  he 
did  not  even  follow  the  thread  of  her  thoughts;  in  the  long  years  they  had 
spent  together,  the  poetic  and  profound  mind  of  the  child  had  always  been 
above  and  beyond  the  boy's  comprehension;  they  were  so  now,  but  now,  as 
then,  he  felt  for  all  she  did  and  said  a  tender  and  reverent  love,  as  for  some- 
thing at  once  too  holy  and  too  fragile  for  his  rougher  hands. 

"Who  could  hurt  what  you  plead  for,  Lucille?"  he  said,  fondly:  "But  if 
you  give  so  much  compassion  to  your  flowers  and  birds,  give  a  little  to  me." 

She  laughed  joyously: 

"  Pity  you,  Nello  !  What  pity  do  you  want  ?  You  are  as  happy  as  I  am  ! 
Why,  Nello,  you  are  sunshine  itself  !  " 

The  young  man's  bright  face  laughed  sunnily  in  answer:  it  was  the  truth, 
his  nature  and  his  life  were  both  shadowless: 

"Yes,  but  pity  me  for  seeing  that  the  song-birds  and  the  heaths  are  both 
dearer  to  you  than  I  !  True  they  suit  you  better,  Lucille;  they  are  poetic  and 
delicate,  and  I  am  neither;  but  they  cannot  love  you  so  well  ! " 

In  the  half-laughing  words,  in  the  half-boyish  appeal,  there  was,  almost 
unknown  to  himself,  an  inflection  of  jealous  pain,  of  touching  humility,  which 
struck  on  his  listener's  ear  with  some  vague  sense  that  she  unwittingly  had 
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wounded  him,  though  how  she  knew  not.  With  caressing  grace  she  stooped 
towards  him,  where  he  lay  at  her  feet,  and  pushed  back  the  tangled  hair  from 
his  forehead  : 

"My  own  dear  Nello,  I  know  that!  Could  you  think  I  rank  those  things 
before  you  ?  For  shame  !  I  thought  you  knew  better  how  I  loved  you  !  " 

For  the  playmate  and  companion  of  her  childhood  was  very  dear  to  her,  am, 
it  was  an  impulse  with  her  to  soothe  all  pain,  from  the  flutter  of  a  frightened 
bird  to  the  sorrow  of  a  human  heart;  and  Lionel  Caryll  gazed  upward  with  an 
eager  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  while  his  lips  were  mute;  it  was  the  reverent  and 
breathless  gaze  of  the  young  devotee  at  the  beauty  of  a  Madonna  or  a  Vivia 
Perpetua,  the  beauty  which  is  too  sacred  in  his  sight  to  waken  passion,  or  be 
profaned  by  aught  save  a  holy  worship. 

He  rose  with  a  smothered  sigh,  as  he  recollected  the  object  of  his  errand,  for 
he  would  gladly  have  stayed  here  till  the  moon  rose,  with  the  murmur  of  the 
sea  in  his  ear,  and  the  hand  of  Lucille  softly  playing  with  his  hair  in  the  familiar 
affection  which  from  her  infancy  she  had  shown  to,  and  received  from,  one 
whom  she  called  her  brother. 

"  Lucille,  Lord  Cecil  is  here.     I  came  to  tell  you." 

"  Here ! " 

"  Yes,  he  has  come  down  for  part  of  the  Easter  recess,  only  a  day  or  two, 
for  he  is  going  to  Osborne.  He  bade  me  fetch  you  to  him." 

Ere  the  words  were  spoken  she  had  sprung  to  her  feet,  dropping  the  Vita 
Nuova  she  was  reading,  and  the  feathery  seaweeds  which  had  lain  on  her  lap, 
to  the  ground,  and  had  left  him,  lightly  and  swiftly  as  the  flight  of  a  wild  bird. 
And  Lionel  Caryll  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  leaves,  looking  after  her. 
From  his  earliest  years,  when  the  young  child,  orphaned  and  desolate,  and 
unconscious  in  her  glad  infancy  of  her  own  fate,  had  first  come  to  Silver-rest,  he 
had  been  careful  of  her  every  step,  jealous  of  her  every  smile  :  he  had  followed 
her  like  a  spaniel  and  tendered  her  like  a  woman,  and  risked  his  life  and  limb 
many  a  time  to  bring  her  down  some  sea-bird's  egg,  some  flower  from  the  cliffs, 
some  treasure  from  the  waves.  And  Lucille  loved  him  very  fondly,  for  this 
child's  whole  life  and  nature  were  tenderness;  but  the  boy  had  always  felt  what 
he  felt  now,  that  two  stood  before  him  in  her  heart — the  dead,  whose  name  she 
cherished  with  a  reverence  which  was  almost  a  religion,  and  the  one  whom  she 
and  the  world  knew  as  her  guardian. 

In  the  deep  embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows  sat  a  man,  with  a  stag-hound 
at  his  feet,  and  his  face  in  shadow,  as  Rembrandt  or  Velasquez  painted  the 
faces  of  the  statesmen  and  conspirators  who  sought  their  canvas,  to  whose 
portraits,  indeed,  he  bore  a  strange  and  striking  resemblance,  for  Strathmore, 
with  the  flight  of  years,  had  altered  little.  The  darker  traits  were  more  trace- 
able, the  better  less  so;  for  in  the  human  face,  as  in  the  picture,  with  time  the 
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shadows  deepen  and  the  lights  grow  fainter.  The  eyes  were  more  pitiless,  the 
brow  more  merciless,  the  features  colder  and  more  inscrutable  still.  Other- 
wise there  was  but  little  change  save  this,  that  whereas  before,  the  character  of 
his  face  had  been  suggestive  of  evil  passions,  dormant  and  not  yet  called  into 
play,  it  now  bore  the  shadow  of  them  from  the  past,  the  trace  of  fires  which 
had  burned  to  ashes,  scathing  as  they  died. 

Strathmore,  who  was  God  and  Law  unto  himself,  had  molded  his  life  with 
an  iron  hand,  although  on  that  hand  was  the  stain  of  crime.  Submerged  for 
awhile  under  the  surge  of  passion,  the  ambition  which  had  been  drowned  under 
a  woman's  love  had  returned  to  him;  a  diplomatic  career  he  had  abandoned 
for  public  life  at  home,  and  he  had  reared  himself  from  the  hell  of  past  crimes 
to  follow  one  road — Power.  Eminence  in  state-craft  his  astute,  subtle,  and 
masterly  intellect  was  formed  to  attain  and  wield.  Under  his  chill  and  wither- 
ing eloquence  parties  writhed;  before  his  subtle  and  scathing  wit  opponents 
cowered;  beneath  the  dominance  of  his  will  wavering  adherents  bowed;  and 
before  the  silent  and  profound  mind  of  the  Cabinet  Minister  men  felt  abashed, 
discomfited,  yet  governed  despite  themselves. 

Strathmore  was  great  in  all  things — in  his  crimes,  in  his  strength,  in  his 
powers,  in  his  arrogance;  and  he  had  that  silent  yet  astute  will  which 
bends  that  of  all  others  to  its  bidding,  and  governs  the  minds  of  men  by  a  re- 
sistless, though  not  seldom  an  evil,  fascination  to  its  sway.  To  trample  out 
the  memories  of  the  past  by  dissipation  was  impossible  to  the  man  whose 
intellect  was  a  master's,  and  who  had  rioted  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt;  the 
revel  of  orgies  was  distasteful,  the  pursuit  of  licentiousness  was  contemptible  to 
him.  Forgetfulness  he  sought  otherwise,  under  the  iron  tramp  of  mailed  am- 
bitions; or  rather,  to  speak  more  truly,  forgetfulness  he  did  not  court,  as 
weaker  men  would  do,  but  as  he  had  kept  the  mad  love  which  had  betrayed 
him  before  him,  to  be  avenged  brutally  and  ruthlessly,  so  he  kept  the  crime 
which  had  stained  his  soul,  to  be  atoned  for  as  though  destiny  lay  in  his  hands 
— so  he  kept  the  blood-stain  on  the  statue  of  his  Life,  to  be  wrought  out  by  his 
own  hand  in  after  work.  For  Strathmore,  though  the  iron  of  his  nature  had 
been  smitten  to  the  dust,  and  though  he  had  reeled  and  fallen  under  passion, 
had  refused  to  gather  warning  from  the  Past,  but  held  it  still  his  to  mete  out 
Fate  to  himself  and  others,  as  though  he  were  not  man,  but  Deity. 

The  sunlight  played  without,  among  the  leaves,  while  the  ocean  broke  upon 
the  sunny  sands,  and  Strathmore  sat  there  in  the  shadow;  on  his  face  was  the 
look  of  a  profound  and  haughty  melancholy,  which  never  wholly  passed  away, 
for  the  soul  of  this  man,  if  merciless  to  others,  was  not  less  so  to  himself;  in 
spirit  he  scourged  himself  for  the  lives  which  rested  on  his,  as  pitilessly  as  ever 
Carmelite  or  Benedictine  scourged  the  body  for  its  sins,  and  whilst  before  men's 
sight  his  life  was  cold,  unruffled,  brilliant,  and  his  "  path  strewn  with  the  pur- 
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pies  "  of  fame  and  of  power,  there  were  dark  hours  in  his  solitude,  of  remorse,  of 
anguish,  of  unutterable  horror  when  his  great  and  fallen  nature  wrestled  with 
itself,  and  struggled  in  its  agony  nearer  to  God's  light.  For  repentance  is  a 
word  by  a  thousand-fold  too  faint  to  utter  that  with  which  Strathmore  looked 
back  upon  the  past — looked  back  upon  the  homicide  guiltier  than  Cain's. 

Suddenly,  where  he  sat  in  the  embrasure,  a  shadow  fell  athwart  the  sun- 
shine without,  and  raising  his  eyes  he  saw  the  young  life  which  was  freighted 
with  his  venture  of  atonement.  She  stood  there  in  the  full  golden  light,  which 
fell  on  her  fair  and  shining  hair;  on  her  eyes,  dark  as  the  violet  skies  of  night, 
and  full  of  their  mournful  earnestness;  on  her  lips,  which  wore  the  sunny  and 
tender  smile  of  the  long-dead,  radiant  with  welcoming  joy  while  words  were 
mute;  words  could  not  have  spoken  half  so  well ! 

"  Lucille  !  " 

He  rose,  and  she  sprang  towards  him,  lifting  her  fair  young  face  to  his 
gaze,  while  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  brow  with  his  accustomed  caress,  which 
she  received  as  a  child  her  father's.  Her  hands  closed  on  his  softly  and  caress- 
ingly, her  lips  were  tremulous,  her  eyes,  loving  in  their  earnestness,  looked  up 
to  his  winningly,  beseechingly: 

"  Ah  !  you  are  come  at  last;  you  have  been  so  long  away  !  " 

"  '  So  long  ? '     You  have  watched  for  me,  then  ? " 

"  My  heart  watches  for  you  always  !  " 

He  smiled;  her  answer  gave  him  pleasure.  Long  years  before  he  had  set 
his  will  to  fasten  the  love  and  gratitude  of  this  young  life  upon  himself,  and 
every  assurance  of  them  was  dear  to  him,  for  they  were  the  assurance  of  his 
fulfilment  of  Erroll's  trust,  of  his  atonement  through  the  living  to  the  dead. 

"  And  you  are  happy,  Lucille  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

She  laughed  the  soft,  low  laugh  of  her  still  lingering  childhood,  in  which 
pain  had  been  a  thing  unknown,  to  which  sorrow  had  been  a  mystery  even 
veiled: 

"  You  ask  me  that  so  often  !  '  Happy  ? '  All  my  life  is  happiness.  I  can- 
not even  fancy  grief.  I  try  sometimes,  and  I  cannot !  " 

"Thank  God  !  " 

The  words  were  spoken  low  and  heartfelt,  and  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  as  he  gazed  down  on  her,  while  over  the  coldness  of  his  face  stole  a 
warmth  and  a  softness  which  never  came  there  save  when  he  looked  on  her. 
Her  singular  and  poetical  loveliness,  as  she  stood  before  him  in  the  mellow 
sunlight,  with  her  dark  eyes  uplifted  in  their  beseeching  beauty,  struck  on 
him;  he  saw  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  passing  out  of  childhood. 

"  You  are  changed,  Lucille,"  he  said,  as  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
where  he  sat,  in  that  graceful  and  trustful  abandon  which  was  as  natural  to  her 
now  as  when  she  had  first  come  caressingly  to  his  side  on  the  sea-shore;  for 
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this  opening  life  had  been  left  free,  pure,  untramelled  by  art  or  bondage  as  any 
of  the  white-winged  birds  which  spent  their  summer  days  above  the  waves. 

She  looked  up  incredulous  and  amused: 

"  Changed  ?     How  can  I  be  in  six  months  ? " 

"  Six  months  is  six  years  at  your  age;  the  passage  from  childhood  to  woman- 
hood is  very  brief;  crossed  sometimes  in  a  night,  sometimes  in  an  hour  ! " 

"  Is  it  ?     But  /have  not  crossed  it." 

"No,  and  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  full  of  that  appealing  earnestness  which  gave  them 
so  strange  a  sadness,  so  touching  a  beauty: 

"  No  more  do  I.  When  time  rolls  on  the  shadows  deepen  across  the  dial  in 
the  orchard  and  the  sands  of  the  shore;  so  they  say  they  do  in  life.  Is  it  true, 
Lord  Cecil  ?  " 

"  Fatally  true,  my  child." 

She  shuddered  slightly: 

"  Ah  !  and  that  is  why  I  wish  mine  could  rest  forever  where  it  is.  I  am  so 
happy,  and  I  dread  the  shadow  !  In  shade  the  flowers  die,  you  know,  killed  by 
the  darkness  and  thirsting  for  the  sun;  so  should  I  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Lucille  ! "  he  said,  passionately,  as  he  drew  her  towards  him, 
where  she  sat  at  his  feet.  "  '  Dread  ? '  '  Darkness  ? '  What  have  they  to  do 
with  you  ?  Neither  shall  ever  touch  you.  Your  future  is  my  care;  think  of  it 
as  what  it  will  be,  shall  be,  as  fair  and  cloudless  as  your  past  and  present.  No 
shadow  shall  ever  fall  on  you  ! " 

"  Not  under  your  shelter  !  " 

And  as  she  spoke  gratefully  and  caressingly,  the  smile  was  on  her  face 
which  still  smote  him  as  with  steel,  and  she  bent  towards  him  with  that  tender 
and  trustful  grace  natural  to  her  from  her  earliest  infancy;  she  loved  the  hand 
which  fostered  her — the  hand  stained  with  her  father's  blood. 

The  human  life  which  the  last  words  of  the  man  he  loved  had  bequeathed 
to  him  in  trust,  was  dear  to  Strathmore  even  as  the  dead  had  been;  and  when 
remorse  had  riven  in  twain  the  granite  of  his  nature,  in  the  chnsm  left  this 
single  softness  had  been  sown  and  taken  root;  even  as  on  the  chill  and  isolated 
mountains,  icy-covered  and  inaccessible,  deep  down  in  some  cleft  and  hidden 
rent,  lives  some  delicate,  blue  alpine  flower.  Begotten  of  remorse,  born  of  a 
thirst  for  atonement,  and  fostered  by  a  passionote,  almost  a  morbid,  craving  to 
fulfil  to  the  uttermost  Erroll's  last  bidding,  his  tenderness  for  Lucille  had  be- 
come the  one  holy  and  unselfish  thing  in  a  heart  to  which  the  gentler  and 
purer  feelings  of  human  nature  and  of  human  ties  were  by  nature  a  lie. 

Strathmore's  haughty  and  sin-stained  soul  hung  on  this  young  and  fragile 
life  for  its  single  chance  and  power  of  atonement.  It  was  not  she  for  whom  he 
cared;  it  was  the  dead.  Had  the  last  words  of  the  man  he  had  wronged  and 
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hurled  from  earth  condemned  him  to  endless  self-chastisement  or  self-sacrifice, 
he  would  have  obeyed  them  equally,  nor  spared  himself  one  iota  of  their  en- 
joined torture.  Pitiless  to  others,  I  say  he  was  not  less  pitiless  to  himself;  his 
life,  if  stained  with  great  crimes,  was  riven  with  a  great  remorse;  his  nature 
was  like  those  lofty  and  darkened  ones  which  first  filled  the  cells  of  Clairvaux 
and  the  ranks  of  Loyola;  natures  passion-stained  and  crime-steeped,  but  which, 
even  as  they  had  spared  none  in  their  guilt,  spared  not  themselves  in  their 
expiation. 

The  trust  bequeathed  him,  and  bound  upon  him,  by  the  weight  of  the  two 
lives  which  his  act  had  struck  from  earth,  he  fulfilled  sacredly.  His  hand  had 
orphaned  her,  but  his  hand  sheltered  her,  and  was  prodigal  in  the  wealth,  and 
care,  and  luxury  with  which  it  surrounded  her;  it  seemed  to  Strathmore  as 
though  thus,  and  thus  alone,  could  he  atone  to  him  who  had  given  her  life.  In 
his  mother's  home  she  had  grown  from  infancy  to  early  youth,  fondly  nurtured 
and  trained  to  know  that  it  was  from  him  as  her  guardian  that  she  received  all 
which  made  her  young  years  so  joyous.  Those  to  whom  her  education  was 
entrusted  he  forbade  to  use  any  laws  with  her  save  those  of  gentleness,  and 
directed  to  surround  her  with  all  tenderness,  to  shield  her  from  every  touch  of 
pain  or  harshness,  and  to  indulge  her  in  all  things.  He  was  scrupulously 
obeyed,  and  the  result  might  have  been  to  many  natures  dangerous;  with 
Lucille,  the  inherent  character  was  too  loving  and  too  sweet  to  be  thus  harmed, 
to  do  aught  but  expand  to  all  its  richest  luxuriance  its  purest  delicacy  in  the 
constant  sunlight  in  which  it  grew,  though,  perchance,  as  the  hot-house  flower 
is  rendered  unfit  for  the  cold  winds  without  by  the  warmth  which  surrounds  it, 
so  might  this  nature  be  for  the  harsh  conflicts  of  life.  But,  then,  these  she  was 
never  to  know — from  those  she  would  be  sheltered,  even  as  is  the  exotic  through 
the  whole  of  its  brief  and  radiant  life. 

In  pursuance  of  Erroll's  desire  he  trained  himself  to  speak  to  this  child 
often  and  calmly  of  her  father,  as  of  one  lost  and  dear  to  him  as  to  herself, 
until  Lucille  held,  inseparably  interwoven  and  beloved  in  her  memory,  the 
dead,  and  the  living  to  whom  the  dead  had  bequeathed  her,  and  who  filled  his 
place.  It  had  been  hard  to  say  which  were  the  dearer  to  her,  the  ideal  of  the 
dead  which  she  cherished,  or  the  love  for  Strathmore  which  grew  with  her 
growth.  No  instinct  had  made  her  shrink  in  infancy  from  the  hand  which  was 
stained  with  her  father's  blood;  no  prescience  now  warned  her  that  he  who 
fostered  her  was  her  father's  assassin.  All  her  joy,  all  her  gifts  came  from 
him;  for  her  his  eyes  were  ever  softened,  his  voice  was  ever  gentle;  the  distant 
visits  he  paid  her  were  sealed  with  gold  in  her  life,  radiating  every  day  they 
graced  with  a  glory,  ever  missed  in  his  absence.  And  thus  Erroll's  young 
child  grew  up  in  her  graceful  loveliness,  her  happy  innocence,  with  no  shadow 
allowed  to  fall  on  her  from  the  dark  tragedy  which  had  orphaned  her  almost 
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from  her  birth,  but  with  a  deep  and  reverent  love  for  him,  between  whom  and 
herself,  had  she  known  the  ghastly  truth  hid  from  her,  would  have  yawned  a 
hideous  and  impassable  gulf,  would  have  stretched  a  fell  abyss  of  crime,  which 
would  have  made  her  shrink  from  every  touch  of  his  hand,  shudder  from  every 
caress  of  his  lips. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  CABINET    MINISTER. 

A  KNOT  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  diplomatists  and  ministers,  were  grouped 
together  in  the  ante-room  at  St.  James's,  after  attending  a  levee — the  last  of 
the  season — chatting  while  awaiting  a  chance  of  getting  to  their  carriages 
through  the  crowd,  where  torn  shoulder-knots,  trampled  epaulettes,  the  debris 
of  gold  lace,  fragments  of  bullion,  broken  plumes,  or  shreds  of  order-ribbons, 
bore  witness  to  the  severity  of  the  conflict,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  ceremonial 
attendant  on  the  Germanized  Court  of  England. 

"But  V.  gained  so  much  by  the  Schonbrun  Treaty;  he  is  far  too  exigeant," 
said  the  French  Ambassador,  alluding  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  which 
was  the  aggression  of  a  petty  Duke,  who  might  chance  to  embroil  Western 
Europe;  European  tempests  not  seldom  being  brewed  in  a  Liliputian  teacup. 

"  But  others  gained,  too,  by  the  treaty,"  suggested  an  English  Minister,  "and 
grapes  shared  are  poisoned  to  most  gatherers.  With  a  whole  bunch  to  ourselves, 
we  grudge  the  broken  stalk  that  we  leave  behind." 

"ffein  !  c'e st  vrai .' "  laughed  a  Prussian  statesman,  applying  himself  to  his 
tabatiere:  "Still  if  he  were  decently  wise  he  would  be  content." 

"Is  it  wise  to  be  content  ?"  smiled  the  English  Minister;  and  his  smile  was 
a  cold  and  moqueur  sneer :  "  What  duller  atmosphere  possible  than  Content- 
ment? A  satisfied  man  has  nothing  to  desire,  gain,  or  contest;  he  is  a  mold- 
grown  carp  in  stagnant  waters " 

"Which  are  the  quietest,"  added  the  Prussian,  who  had  too  much  slow 
Teuton  blood  in  him  not  to  relish  "stagnant  waters  :"  "I  suppose  V.  thinks 
with  you,  or  he  would  never  thrust  forth  such  claims;  he  knows  the  Federation 
will  never  acknowledge  them." 

"But  they  will  foment  disturbance;  they  will  draw  the  eyes  of  Europe  on 
him  for  half  a  dozen  months,  and  many  would  rather  be  decorated  like  Midas 
than  move  unnoticed  and  unknown  in  the 

Secretum  iter,  et  falJentis  semita  vitae," 
said  the  English  statesman,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  cold,  slight,  and  clear. 
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"Et  puis,"  said  the  Ambassador,  with  a  slight  shrug:  "  the  opportunity  was 
tempting.  Man  was  created  a  dishonest  animal,  and  policy  and  civilization 
have  raised  the  instinct  to  a  science." 

"  And  what  he  seeks  now  is  for  <  Patriotism.'  *  Let  none  of  us  forget  that: 
'Pro  Patria  '  is  so  admirable  a  plunder-cry;  I  don't  know  a  better,  unless  it  be 
'  Pro  Deo,'  "  smiled  the  British  Minister,  whose  own  cri  de  guerre  was,  with  but 
little  disguise,  "  Pro  Ego." 

Standing  at  a  little  distance,  wedged  in  by  the  titled  and  decorated  mob, 
a  man  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke;  the  words  were  inaudible  where  the  other 
stood,  but  the  smile  he  saw  and  knew  of  old;  he  had  seen  it  on  his  lips  when 
the  sun  sank  down  beyond  the  purple  shroud  of  mist,  seen  it  as  the  duellist 
stooped  to  watch  the  dark  blood  slowly  trailing  through  the  grasses,  with  the 
merciless  and  brutal  lust  which  branded  him  Assassin.  Raoiil  de  Valdor  had 
long  forgot  that  hour,  from  the  indifference  of  custom  to  a  life  so  taken,  and 
by  long  years  passed  in  a  fashionable  whirl.  At  the  time  it  had  chilled  and 
revolted  him  from  the  man  who,  with  deliberate  purpose,  had  slain  his  friend 
with  the  pitiless  aim  and  greed  with  which  a  tiger  darts  upon  his  prey,  insatiate 
to  destroy  and  indifferent  to  destruction.  But  their  intercourse  had  remained 
the  same,  and  the  remembrance  had  drifted  into  the  mist  of  long  past  things. 
It  rarely  recurred  to  him,  yet  it  did  so  now,  standing  in  the  thronged  ante- 
chamber of  the  palace,  when  glancing  at  the  successful  Statesman,  with  the 
Ribbon  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  the  cold,  courtly  smile  on  his  lips,  there 
arose  before  him,  sudden  and  distinct,  the  memory  of  that  summer  night, 
with  the  hooting  of  the  shrill  cicada,  and  the  sullen  surge  of  the  noisome 
waters  as  the  reptiles  stirred  amongst  their  reeds,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  gleaming  above  the  storm-cloud  as  the  dying  man  reeled  and  fell. 

He  looked  at  Strathmore  as  he  stood  among  his  peers;  and,  strange,  dissimi- 
lar, unbidden,  the  scene  rose  up  before  the  memory  of  the  inconsequent  and 
thoughtless  Frenchman,  as  he  stood  among  the  Court  crowd  of  St.  James's.  Yet 
he  had  been  present  at  many  such  scenes,  and  the  value  of  life  taken  had  never 
weighed  on  him,  nor  its  memory  ever  remained  with  him  before.  In  his  creed 
of  honor  duels  were  blameless;  in  his  country's  custom  they  were  habitual. 
What  long  ago  had  revolted  the  dashing  and  daring  spirit  (which,  with  many 
faults  and  many  follies,  had  something  of  the  old  code  of  the  gallant  gentle- 
man who  had  fought  and  died  for  the  White  Lilies)  had  been  the  pitiless  pur- 
pose which  he  had  read  ere  the  shot  had  been  fired,  and  which  had  borne  in  his 
sight  the  fixed  and  treacherous  intent  of  the  murderer.  It  was  this  which  he 
remembered  now. 

*  The  above  conversation  must  in  nowise  be  imagined  a  sneer  at  the  claims  of  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburg,  whose  legitimate  birthright  I  sincerely  desire  to  see  restored  to  him. — 
The  Author  of  Strathmore. 
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The  throng  parted,  the  knot  of  ministers  separated,  Strathmore  came  for- 
ward to  go  to  his  carriage,  and  Valdor  moved  also;  they  met,  as  they  had  done 
a  hundred  times,  since  that  night  by  the  Deer-pond  of  the  old  Bois. 

"  Ah  !  you  Valdor  ?  Charmed  to  see  you.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  Eng- 
land, much  less  at  the  Levee.  Insufferably  warm,  isn't  it  ?  Such  a  press  !  " 
said  Strathmore,  giving  his  hand  to  the  man  who,  sixteen  years  before,  had 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Foyez  !  il  est  mort"  unheeded  as  he  stooped  to  sever 
the  gold  flake  of  the  hair  which  trailed  among  the  dark  dew-laden  grasses. 

"  Such  wretched  rooms  !  "  laughed  Valdor,  as  he  glanced  contemptuously 
through  the  reception-chambers,  unaltered  since  Queen  Anne:  "I  only  arrived 
yesterday.  I  have  come  to  town  on  family  matters — a  disputed  inheri- 
tance affair.  But  permit  me,  mon  ami,  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  your 
recent  honors;  never  was  a  finer  political  victory  won.  Your  coup  d'etat  was 
supreme  !  " 

Strathmore  smiled. 

"  You  give  me  and  my  party  too  much  distinction;  we  only  effected,  dully 
and  slowly,  by  speeches  and  leaders,  what  you  over  the  water  would  have  done 
in  a  week  by  a  few  cannon-balls  and  closed  barrieres.  But  the  British  mind 
refuses  the  quick  argument  of  a  fullisade — as  if  it  were  not  as  wise  to  be  con- 
vinced by  a  bullet  as  by  a  newspaper  !  Will  you  do  me  the  pleasure  to  drive 
home  with  me  ? " 

They  pioneered  their  way  through  the  aristocratic  mob,  and  reaching  the  air 
at  last,  after  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  densely-packed  palace,  passed  to 
Strathmore's  carriage,  while  the  crowds  without,  waiting  to  see  the  courtiers 
leave  the  Levee,  crushed  themselves  close  to  the  wheels,  and  rushed  under  the 
horses'  heads,  and  pushed,  and  jostled,  and  trampled  each  other,  in  eager 
curious  haste  to  see  the  favorite  Minister — he,  who,  could  he  have  had  his  way, 
would  have  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  swept  his  path  clear  from  all 
who  dared  dispute  his  power  by  the  curt  Caesarean  argument  of  armed  hosts  !  • 

"  Have  you  any  engagements  for  to-night,  Valdor  ?  "  he  asked,  as  the 
carriage  moved. 

"  None.     I  was  going  to  dine  at  the  Guards',  and  look  in  at  the  Opera." 

"  Give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  then.  I  have  a  State  dinner  this 
evening;  the  cruellest  penalty  of  Place  !  Though  truly  it  is  selfish,  perhaps,  to 
ask  you  to  throw  over  that  most  graceful  of  all  sylphs,  La  Catarina,  for  minis- 
terial proprieties." 

"  The  egotism,  at  least  does  me  much  honor.  I  shall  be  most  happy. 
Your  season  is  pretty  well  over,  Strathmore;  you  eat  your  farewell  whitebait 
soon  ? " 

"  To-morrow.  I  shall  leave  town  in  a  week  or  two;  the  session  will  virtu- 
ally close  then." 
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"  Where  are  you  going,  apres  ?     White  Ladies  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.  I  shall  be  there  the  last  days  in  August,  when  I  hope  you  will 
join  us.  Volms  and  plenty  of  people  will  be  clown;  and  by  all  they  send  me 
word,  the  broods  are  very  abundant  and  the  young  deer  in  fine  condition.  No; 
I  go  from  town  into  Devon  to  see  my  mother,  stay  there  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  start  for  Baden,  give  a  week  coming  back  to  Fontainebleau  with  His 
Majesty,  your  execration,  and  to  White  Ladies  by  the  first." 

"  You  go  into  Devon  next  week  ?  " 

"  Or  the  week  after.     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  bound  there.  Perhaps  you  remember  I  have  English  blood 
in  me  by  the 'distaff  side  ?  and  there  is  a  property  down  there  which  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  mine  by  rights,  at  least  it  needs  looking  into;  pas  grand'  chose,  but 
valuable  to  a  poor  wretch,  a  million  or  two  of  francs  in  debt.  I  must  make  in- 
vestigations at  your  Will  Office  ('  Doctors'  Commons'  n'est  ce  pas  ?  '  Doctors',' 
because  it  has  the  testaments  of  those  the  doctors  have  killed;  and  '  Commons,' 
because  it  is  common  to  nobody  who  hasn't  the  money  to  pay  the  fees.  You 
English  have  a  grim  humor  !).  We  can  go  down  to  the  south  together, 
Strathmore  ? " 

"  Certainly."  (Valdor  did  not  note  that  the  answer  was  slightly  constrained 
and  halted  a  moment.)  "  Where  is  this  property  you  name  ?  " 

"Bon  Dieu  !  I  don't  know  !  The  place  is — peste  !  it  is  in  my  papers,  but 
it  is  out  of  my  head  ! — wait  a  moment — is — is — Torlynne,  surely,  or  some  such 
title." 

"  Indeed  !  That  is  close  to  my  mother's  jointure  house  of  Silver-rest.  I 
remember  it  is  a  disputed  title,  an  old  moated  priory  with  fine  timber,  but 
wholly  neglected." 

Valdor  twisted  his  scented  moustaches  with  a  yawn  of  ennui: 

"Tu  me  fais  fremir  !  What  on  earth  should  I  do  with  a  'moated  priory? ' 
It  sounds  like  a  ghost  story  !  However,  I  shall  go  down  and  prove  my  title  if 
I  can;  for  I  suppose  it  will  sell  for  something?" 

"Undoubtedly.  Since  you  will  require  to  be  on. the  spot,  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  say  that  Lady  Castlemere  will  be  most  happy  to  see  you  at  Silver-rest  if 
you  like  to  stay  with  us." 

Valdor  thanked  the  kindly  Fates  which  thus,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  preserved 
him  from  the  horrors  of  Devonian  hotels,  and  accepted  Strathmore's  invitation, 
proffered  from  a  cause  he  little  guessed.  Strathmore  had  heard  of  his  intended 
visit  to  the  South  with  annoyance,  almost,  for  the  instant,  with  apprehension; 
it  was  this  which  had  made  him  hesitate,  and  but  coldly  consent  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  travel  together.  He  knew  that  Valdor  had  heard 
those  last  words  breathed  with  a  broken  sigh,  "  Lucille  !  Lucille  !  "  and  he 
dreaded  to  see  the  child  of  Erroll  in  the  presence  of  the  one  who  had  been 
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with  him  in  that  hour.  But  as  instantly  he  remembered  that,  do  what  he  would, 
Valdor,  compelled  to  visit  Torlynne,  would  certainly  pay  a  visit  of  compliment 
to  Lady  Castlemere,  and,  living  on  the  same  solitary  shore  with  Silver-rest, 
could  not  fail  to  meet  Lucille.  Therefore,  with  that  policy  which  he  used  in 
trivial  as  in  great  matters,  he  disarmed  all  danger  by  meeting  it  cTavancej  any 
act  unusual  on  his  part  might  have  wakened  Valdor's  curiosity  or  wonder  con- 
cerning the  lovely  child  whom  he  would  find  there  as  his  ward;  to  invite  him 
at  once  beneath  the  same  roof  with  her  was  to  avoid  entirely  exciting  that 
piqued  interest  which,  though  no  link  remained  to  guide  him  by  any  possibility 
towards  the  truth,  might  yet  have  induced  him  to  inquire  much  that  would 
have  been  difficult  to  satisfy. 

The  foresight  was  wise,  the  reasoning  just,  the  inference  and  expectation 
both  rightly  founded;  yet — woe  for  us,  mes  freres! — the  surest  barriers  raised 
by  men's  provision  are  even  but  as  houses  builded  on  the  sands,  which  one 
blast  of  shifting  winds,  one  sweep  of  veering  waves,  may  hurl  down  into  dust. 

"  What  spell  have  you  about  you,  mon  cher  ?  "  said  Valdor,  two  hours  later, 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Strathmore's  residence,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a 
dormeuse.  Time  had  passed  lightly  over  Valdor,  and  left  him  much  the  same 
— a  gay,  debonnaire,  brilliant  French  noble,  whose  fortunes  were  not  equal  to 
his  fashion,  in  whom  a  transparent  impetuosity  mingled  in  odd  anomaly  with 
the  languor  of  the  world,  in  whom  the  fire  of  the  South  outlived  the  indif- 
ferentism  of  habit,  and  who,  with  many  follies  and  some  errors,  had  honor  in 
his  heart  and  truth  in  his  tongue.  He  looked  younger  than  he  was,  with  his 
delicate  brunette  tint,  his  soft,  black  eyes,  his  careless  and  chivalrous  grace; 
and  the  man  in  whose  society  he  now  was  looked  on  him  disdainfully  as  "  bon 
enfant,"  because  his  hot  passions  were  short-lived,  and  the  nonchalance  of  his 
nature  made  him  candid  as  a  child. 

Strathmore  raised  his  eyebrows: 

"  '  Spell! '     What  a  romantic  word!     How  do  you  mean  it  ?  " 

Valdor  laughed,  throwing  back  the  dark  waves  of  his  hair — he  was  a  little 
vain  of  his  personal  beauty: 

"  I  mean  to  account  for  your  perpetual  success.  You  command  success  as 
if  you  had  all  the  genii  of  fable  to  back  you.  Men  censure  you,  hate  you, 
inveigh  against  you,  and  you  have  a  strong  party  of  foes,  but  they  never  con- 
trive to  defeat  you." 

"  Well !  I  am  not  very  tolerant  of  defeat." 

"  Pardieu  !  who  is  ?  But  most  of  us  have  to  swallow  it  sometimes.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  how  you  succeed  in  perpetually  compelling  your  enemies  to 
drink  it,  and  avoiding  one  drop  of  the  amari  aliquid  yourself  ! " 

Strathmore  smiled;  the  frank  expression  of  curiosity  and  opinion  amused 
him;  he  had  himself  the  trained  reticence  of  the  school  of  Machiavelli,  and 
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years  had  of  necessity  polished  his  skill  in  the  knowledge  "  how  to  hold  truth 
and  how  to  withhold  it,"  once  laid  down  by  him  as  the  first  law  of  wisdom  and 
of  success. 

"You  ask  for  a  precis  of  my  policy  !  You  know  I  invariably  contended 
that  what  men  choose  to  accomplish  they  may  compass  sooner  or  later,  if  they 
use  just  discernment,  and  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be  run  away  with  by 
Utopian  fancies  or  paradoxical  motives.  Let  every  one  make  up  his  mind  to 
be  baffled  in  what  he  undertakes  nineteen  times,  but  to  succeed  on  the  twentieth; 
I  would  warrant  him  success  before  he  has  reached  half  the  score." 

"  That  tells  me  nothing  !  "  said  Valdor,  petulantly,  though,  in  truth,  it  was 
this  very  inflexible  and  long-enduring  will,  which  nothing  could  dissuade  or 
daunt,  that  was  the  key  of  Strathmore's  rise  to  power:  "  Well  !  you  must  keep 
your  secret,  mon  ami,  and  I  daresay  it  has  too  much  science  and  subtlety  in  it 
to  lie  in  a  nutshell.  But  as  for  your  theory,  which  makes  one  think  of  the 
Bruce  Spider-tale — peste  ! — it  won't  answer  always.  Look  at  us;  we  persevere 
forever,  and  never  succeed  !  " 

Strathmore  smiled  slightly;  he  knew  Valdor  referred  to  the  efforts  of  his 
own  French  party,  and  the  loyal  Utopia  of  a  Quixotic  and  chivalric  clique 
found  little  sympathy  with  a  statesman  the  distinguishing  and  most  popular 
characteristic  of  whose  politics  was  their  entire  freedom  from  all  idealogy  or 
vagueness:  *• 

"  Mon  cher  !  I  spoke  of  a  man  who  pursued  a  certain  definite  goal  and 
power  for  himself,  not  of  those  leagued  together  for  the  chase  of  a  shadowy 
chimera.  To  seek  a  palpable  aim  and  a  palpable  ascendancy  is  one  thing;  to 
embrace  a  visionary  crusade  and  an  ideal  flock  of  theories  is  another,  /mean 
blasting  a  rock  with  rational  materials  and  science;  you  mean  climbing  the 
clouds  with  ropes  of  sand  !  " 

"  Then,"  said  Valdor,  impatiently,  with  a  dash  of  envy  and  a  dash  of  intoler- 
ance— "  then  it  would  appear  that  the  wise  man  consecrates  his  labors  and  his 
ambitions  to  the  advancement  of  himself;  it  is  only  the  fool  who  wastes  both  on 
mankind  !  " 

"  Certainly,"  smiled  Strathmore:  "  Who  ever  doubted  it?" 

At  that  moment  the  doors  of  the  vestibule  were  thrown  open,  and  the  first 
of  the  guests  bidden  to  his  State  dinner  was  announced;  further  tete-a-tete  was 
ended. 

Strathmore  was  not  popular  among  his  colleagues;  his  personal  coldness  and 
his  consummate  indifference  to  how  he  wounded,  repelled  men;  the  generosity  of 
feeling  and  the  cordiality,  which  in  earlier  years  had  been  very  strong  to  the  few 
whom  he  liked,  were  gone.  Although  his  liberality  was  extensive,  it  seemed 
rather  to  proceed  from  disdain  of  wealth  than  any  kindlier  feeling,  and  though 
at  times  great  and  even  noble  deeds  were  traced  to  him  done  in  privacy,  they 
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appeared  rather  to  come  from  some  rigid  law  set  unto  himself  than  from  any 
warmer  feeling  toward  humanity.  But  his  ascendancy  was  indisputable,  his  in- 
tellect priceless  to  his  party,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  career  without  a  rival; 
and  men  rallied  about  him,  and  confessed  his  influence  as  the  most  prominent 
politician  of  his  day,  and  the  assured  leader  of  the  future. 

Valdor  looked  at  him  as  he  sat  that  night  at  the  head  of  the  table  entertain- 
ing many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  country  and  time,  fellow- 
Ministers  and  foreign  Ambassadors,  while  the  light  from  the  chandeliers  above, 
flashing  off  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  many-hued  exotics,  the  snowy  Parian 
statuettes,  and  the  bright-bloomed  fruits,  fell  upon  his  face  with  its  peculiar 
Vandyke  type,  in  which  were  blent  the  haughty  melancholy  of  Charles  Stuart 
with  the  pitiless  power  of  Strafford,  the  serenity  of  a  fathomless  repose  with  the 
darkness  of  passions  untamable  if  aroused. 

Valdor  looked  at  him  as  Strathtnore  drank  his  Red  Hermitage  and  ex- 
changed light  witticisms  with  the  French  Representative,  and  again,  unbidden 
and  unwelcome  before  the  thoughtless  mercurial  mind  of  the  dashing  and  lan- 
guid lion,  rose  the  memory  of  that  night  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  of  the 
tiger-lust  with  which  the  death  spasm  had  been  watched  to  slacken  and  grow 
still. 

"He  has  forgotten!"  thought  Valdor,  with  marvel,  admiration,  revulsion, 
loathing,  all  commingled:  "He  slew  without  pity;  and  he  lives  without 
remorse." 

So  rashly  do  men  judge  who  draw  inferences  from  the  surface;  so  erringly 
do  they  condemn  who  see  not  the  solitude  wherein  the  soul  is  laid  bare. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

AMONG    THE    LILIES   OF   THE    VALLEY. 

THE  afternoon  sun  was  warm  on  land  and  sea,  and  a  light  amber  haze  lying 
on  the  soft  outline  of  the  hills,  the  stretches  of  golden  gorse,  and  the  glisten  of 
the  moistened  sands,  as  a  steam-yacht  which  had  come  down  channel  from  the 
Solent,  and  rounded  the  coast,  anchored  in  the  little  bay  of  Silver-rest,  where 
nothing  was  ever  seen  save  the  fishing-smacks  and  tiny  craft  of  the  scattered 
population,  whose  few  rough-hewn  shingle  cottages  nestled  under  one  of  the 
bluffs. 

"  There  is  your  Torlynne,  Valdor,"  said  Strathmore,  pointing  to  some 
gable-ends  which  arose  some  mile  or  two  off  in  the  distance  above  masses  of 
woodland,  as  they  walked  up  from  the  shore.  They  were  expected  at  Silver- 
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rest,  but  the  day  of  their  arrival  had  been  left  uncertain,  as  he  had  not  known 
when  he  might  get  finally  free.  Strathmore  allowed  himself  little  leisure  in 
office;  he  never  appeared  either  hurried  or  occupied,  but  he  burnt  the  candle 
of  his  life  at  both  ends,  as  most  of  us  do  in  this  age,  and  must  do  if  we  would 
be  of  any  note  in  it. 

"  Ah,  pardieu!  I  wish  it  were  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Grammont  instead!" 
laughed  Valdor,  as  he  glanced  across:  "  Not  but  that,  I  daresay,  I  shall  never 
get  it,  unless  I  languish  through  your  Chancery  till  I  am  eighty.  I  shall  hear 
the  verdict  is  given  in  my  favor,  just  when  I  am  receiving  the  Viaticum!  " 

"  I  hope  better  things;  it  is  a  vast  pity  it  should  moulder  unowned.  Mean- 
while, the  litigation  befriends  me  with  a  most  agreeable  companion  during  my 
exile  at  Lady  Castlemere's.  I  fear  you  will  be  terribly  bored,  Valdor;  my 
mother  lives  in  strict  retirement." 

"  Another  instance  of  those  who  once  ruled  the  world  abjuring  it  in  advanc- 
ing life  !  What  years  it  is  since  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  her.  I  was  a  little 
fellow — a  court-page,  proud  of  my  blue  and  silver  !  Does  she  live  alone, 
then  ? " 

"Oh,  no;  merely  away  from  the  world.  She  has  a  grandson  with  her,  a 
lad  at  college;  and  also  a  ward  of  hers  and  of  mine,  little  more  than  a  child 
as  yet,  Lucille  de  Vocqsal." 

"  De  Vocqsal  ?     An  Austrian  name,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"No,  Hungarian;  it  may  be  Austrian  too,  however — is,  indeed,  I  think, 
now  you  name  it.  You  must  expect  to  find  Silver-rest  dull — it  has  nothing  to 
boast  of  but  its  sea-board." 

"  And  its  country,"  added  Valdor,  as  they  passed  through  the  lodge  gates. 

Strathmore  glanced  carelessly  over  the  magnificent  expanse  of  woodland 
and  moorland,  hill  and  ocean,  which  stretched  around: 

"  Yes;  but  that  has  not  much  compensative  attraction  for  either  you  or  me, 
I  fancy." 

They  went  on  in  silence,  smoking,  through  the  grounds,  which  were  pur- 
posely left  in  much  of  the  wildness  and  luxuriance  of  their  natural  formation, 
with  here  and  there  great  boulders  of  red  rock  bedded  in  the  moss,  and  cov- 
ered with  heaths  and  creepers,  and  Strathmore  looked  up  in  surprise  as  a 
sudden  exclamation  from  Valdor  fell  on  his  ear. 

"  Bon  Dieu  !     Look  there.     How  lovely  !  " 

Strathmore  glanced  to  where  Valdor  pointed,  marvelling  that  the  landscape 
should  rouse  him  to  so  much  admiration,  for  the  fashionable  French  Noble 
was  not  likely  to  be  astonished  into  any  enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  pastoral 
beauty  of  nature,  or  the  sun-given  smile  on  the  seas. 

What  he  saw  was  this  : 

A  rock  of  dark  sandstone  overhung  the   turf  below,  forming  a  natural 
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chamber,  which  it  roofed,  whose  walls  were  the  dense  screen  of  tangled  creepers 
and  foliage  pendent  from  its  ledges,  or  the  great  ferns  which  reared  to  meet 
them,  and  whose  carpet  was  the  moss,  covered  with  lilies  of  the  valley,  which 
grew  profusely  where  the  tempered  sun  rays  fell  through  cool  leaves  and  twisted 
boughs,  flickering  and  parted.  And  under  its  shelter  from  the  heat,  half 
buried  in  the  flowers,  lying  in  the  graceful  abandon  of  a  child's  repose,  resting 
her  head  upon  her  hand  in  the  attitude  of  Guido's  "  Leggiatura,"  her  eyes 
veiled  as  they  rested  on  her  book,  one  sunbeam  streaming  through  the  fan-like 
ferns  above,  touching  her  hair  to  gold  and  shining  on  the  open  page  she  read,  was 
Lucille. 

The  steps  of  both  were  involuntarily  arrested  as  they  came  upon  her  in  her 
solitude;  there  was  something  of  sanctity  in  that  early  loveliness, 

"  Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love; 
Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafts  above — " 

that  silenced  both  him  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  and  him  to  whom  it  was 
unknown.  Then  Strathmore  turned  to  move  onward  through  the  grounds;  he 
felt  repugnance  to  break  in  on  her  repose,  or  to  meet  her  in  the  presence  of 
the  one  who  had  heard  the  dying  lips  faintly  whisper  the  name  she  bore,  in  their 
last  farewell  to  her  lost  mother. 

But  Valdor  put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Wait,  for  Heaven's  sake?     Who  is  she?" 

"  A  lovely  child,  but  no  more  than  that  as  yet.  My  ward,  Lucille  de 
Vocqsal." 

"  Mort  de  Dieu  !  She  is  the  most  beautiful  poem,  picture — Heaven  knows 
what — that  ever  I  beheld.  Make  her  lift  those  eyes;  what 'must  the  face  be 
when  they  are  raised  ! " 

"You  will  see  her  later  on,"  answered  Strathmore,  coldly  :  "I  shall  not  dis- 
turb her  now;  she  is  very  young,  and  would  not  understand  our  having  pryed 
on  her  in  her  haunt.  And  pray  do  not  use  that  flowery  language  to  her;  youth 
flattered  into  vanity  is  ruined,  and  you  would  talk  in  an  unknown  tongue  there." 

He  moved  away,  and  Valdor,  somewhat  surprised  and  somewhat  annoyed, 
prepared  to  follow  him  with  a  lingering  backward  gaze.  But  it  was  too  late;  a 
squirrel  swinging  downward  from  the  boughs  above  made  Lucille  raise  her 
eyes.  She  saw  Strathmore,  and,  with  a  low  cry,  wild  in  its  gladness,  sprang 
from  her  couch  among  the  lilies,  and  flew  to  meet  him.  Midway,  she  saw,  too, 
that  he  was  not  alone;  and  paused,  hesitating,  with  the  color,  delicate  as  the 
rose  flush  on  a  sea-shell,  deepening  in  her  cheek.  She  knew  by  instinct  that 
Strathmore  was  haughtily  reticent  before  all  auditors,  and  although  too  highly 
bred  and  nurtured  to  know  embarrassment,  she  had  something  of  the  beautiful 
wild  shyness  of  the  young  fawn  with  those  who  were  strange  to  her. 
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A  shudder  ran  through  Strathmore's  veins  as  he  perceived  her  standing  be- 
fore them  there  in  the  sultry  mellow  haze;  while  the  eyes  of  his  companion 
rested  on  her — the  eyes  which  had  watched  with  him  the  shadows  steal  over 
the  face,  and  the  convulsion  shiver  through  the  limbs  of  her  father  in  the  sum- 
mer-night of  years  long  gone. 

Then  he  moved  forward  and  greeted  her  with  all  his  accustomed  gentle- 
ness, less  tenderly  than  when  they  were  alone — but  to  that  she  had  long  been 
used  when  any  other  was  present  at  their  meeting — and  led  her  towards 
Valdor: 

"  Lucille,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  valued 
friends.  Mad'lle  de  Vocqsal;  M.  le  Comte  de  Valdor." 

"  Pardieu  !  "  thought  the  Frenchman;  as  after  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  his  salutation,  none  the  less  graceful,  but  the  more,  from  that  delicate  proud 
shyness  which  was  like  the  coy  gaze  of  the  deer,  Lucille  turned  to  Strathmore 
with  low,  breathless  words  of  joyous  welcome,  and  the  radiance  of  that  smile  at 
which  the  sadness  fled  from  off  her  face,  as  though  banished  by  a  spell:  "  Par- 
dieu !  when  was  anything  more  exquisite  ever  born;  it  is  not  mortal;  it  is  the 
face  of  an  angel.  I  have  seen  something  like  it,  too,  somewhere;  now  she 
smiles  it  looks  familiar.  Perhaps  it  is  some  head  of  Guido,  some  fantasy  of 
Carlo  Dolci,  that  she  makes  me  remember.  She  seems  to  love  her  guardian;  is 
she  the  only  thing  on  earth  he  does  not  ice  ?  The  last  man  living,  I  should 
have  supposed,  who  would  have  taken  such  an  office;  however,  it  may  be  done 
from  generosity  here.  Strathmore  would  ruin  his  friend  without  mercy  if  he 
stood  in  his  way,  or  awoke  his  passions;  but  he  would  give  royally  to  his  deadliest 
enemy  who  asked  him  in  need.  A  bad  man  sometimes;  a  dangerous  man 
always;  but  a  mean  man,  or  a  false  man,  never  !  " 

Which  fugitive  thoughts  flitting  through  the  volatile  and  reckless  mind  of 
Valdor,  which  seldom  stayed  to  sift  or  criticise,  were  just  enough  in  their  de- 
duction, drawing  one  of  those  haphazard  truths  by  instinct  for  which  patient 
and  shrewd  observation  often  toils  half  a  lifetime  in  vain. 

"  What  were  you  reading  there,  Lucille  ? "  asked  Strathmore,  as  they 
passed  onward  through  the  grounds,  while  her  head  was  ever  turning  with  a 
graceful,  upward  movement  to  look  on  him,  and  her  eyes  were  ever  seeking  his 
with  their  loving,  reverent  regard,  as  though  she  could  scarcely  believe  in  the 
actual  joy  of  his  presence.  They  were  but  few  and  rapid  visits  which  he  paid 
her,  but  they  were  remembered  from  time  to  time  as  the  young  virgins  of 
Hellas  remembered  the  smile  of  the  Sun  God.  The  fairest  summer  lost  its 
beauty  if  he  came  not  with  its  golden  promise;  the  dreariest  winter  was  glad 
and  bright  with  all  the  warmth  of  spring  in  her  sight  if  it  brought  her  but  a 
few  hours  of  his  presence.  From  the  moment  when  as  a  little  child  on  the 
sea-shore  she  had  asked  him  his  name  that  she  might  say  it  in  her  prayers, 
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Lucille  had  clung  to  the  memory  of  Strathmore  with  a  strange  and  deepened 
fondness  far  beyond  her  years. 

"I  had  taken  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides,"  she  answered  him;  "how  sublime 
the  rich  and  musical  Greek  is!  " 

"  You  can  read  them  in  the  original  then,  mademoiselle  ?  "  asked  Valdor, 
in  surprise. 

"  Lucille  learns  very  rapidly,  I  believe,"  answered  Strathmore  for  her: 
"  She  has  been  taught  chiefly  what  she  fancied  to  study,  and  one  of  those 
fairy  fancies  was  Greek.  I  believe  merely  because  she  heard  how  the  sea  she 
loves  was  loved  in  Hellas— was  it  not,  Lucille  ? " 

She  smiled,  and  looked  over  to  the  sunny  waters: 

"Well!  I  can  fancy  how  the  ten  thousand  clashed  their  bucklers  for  wild 
joy,  and  shouted  'Thalassis!  Thalassis!'  to  the  beautiful  dancing  waves.  I 
love  the  ocean!  It  is  a  music  that  is  never  silent,  a  poem  that  is  never 
exhausted.  When  I  die  I  should  like  my  grave  to  be  beside  the  sea." 

"  Death  for  you,  mademoiselle  !  "  broke  in  Valdor,  while  his  eloquent 
southern  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  admiration:  "The  gods  have  lavished  on  you 
every  fairest  gift,  but  they  will  be  too  merciful  to  those  who  look  on  you,  to 
show  their  love  towards  so  bright  a  life,  in  the  way  the  Greek  poets  deemed 
the  gentlest." 

Lucille  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  something  of  surprise;  she  was  unused 
to  the  suave  subtleties  of  flattery,  while  a  shadow  stole  over  her  face,  such  as 
an  artist  would  let  steal  over  the  young  face  of  Proserpine  or  of  Procris  whilst 
yet  they  lived  their  virginal  life  amongst  the  flowers,  the  shadow  of  that  unknown 
future  which  lay  awaiting  them  coiled  in  the  folded  leaves  of  yet  unopened 
years:  "  I  wonder  they  chose  early  death  as  the  gentlest  fate;  to  die  in  youth,  to 
leave  all  the  warmth  of  life  for  the  loneliness  of  the  grave,  to  grow  blind  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  deaf  to  the  voices  we  love,  and  to  lie  alone  there,  dead, 
while  the  birds  are  waking,  and  the  wind  is  blowing  over  the  flowers,  and  the 
day  has  dawned  for  all  but  us  !  Oh,  who  could  choose  it  ?  " 

The  words,  spoken  with  the  unconsciousness  of  childhood,  yet  with  the 
utterance  of  a  poet,  were  very  touching,  and  silenced  both  who  heard  her;  one 
they  smote  with  the  memory  of  that  dawn  when  the  birds  had  sung  under  the 
leaves,  and  the  rejoicing  earth  had  waked  to  gladness,  and  alone  amidst  that 
waking  life  had  lain  in  his  rigid  stillness  the  brother  he  had  slain. 

"  She  knows  nothing  of  that  past  story,  or  she  would  not  speak  thus  of 
death  to  him,"  thought  Valdor,  moved  and  impressed  by  this  beautiful  child, 
whom  he  had  seen  among  the  lilies,  she  was  a  study  so  new  to  him. 

"^Eschylus  and  Euripides  have  saddened  you,  Lucille,"  said  "Strathmore, 
as  he  moved  a  wild  rose-bough  from  her  path:  "  Those  tragedies  of  curse  and 
crime  are  far  too  gloomy  for  you." 
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"Oh  no,  I  love  them,"  she  answered  him:  "they  are  grand,  they  are  like  a 
sea-storm  by  night  !  And  they  are  so  human  through  their  grandeur  too;  the 
Eumenides  may  be  fable,  metaphor,  spirit-allegory,  what  you  will,  but  while 
one  man  sins,  Orestes  will  be  mortal,  and  will  live.  That  guilt  wrought  in  a 
moment's  vengeance;  that  burden  bound  upon  the  murderer  forever;  those 
ghastly  shapes  which  follow  him,  though  to  all  other  sight  he  is  alone;  they  are 
true  for  all  time  while  crime  is  still  on  earth  !  " 

"  And  there  is  a  crime  yet  more  accursed  than  Orestes' — his  victim  was 
guilty  !  " 

Her  thoughts  had  been  uttered  from  an  imaginat'on  freshly  steeped  in  the 
solemn  verse  of  the  tragic  poet;  the  answer  broke,  bjyond  all  check  of  will  or 
power,  from  the  sleepless  remorse  of  conscience  stung  into  one  momentary 
bitter  Mea  Culpa. 

Past  the  ear  of  the  young  girl  it  drifted  harmless,  revealing  nothing,  and 
like  an  utterance  of  an  unknown  tongue;  his  companion  knew  whence  the  word 
sprang,  and  thought: 

"  I  did  him  wrong;  that  was  remorse." 

Strathmore  caught  his  look,  and  his  proud  and  disdainful  nature  shrank  in 
wrath  from  its  generous  compassion.  After  long  years  of  constant  intimacy, 
through  whose  whole  tenor  this  man  had  never  seen  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  saw,  nor  probed  his  silken  social  vest  to  the  iron  cross  worn  beneath, 
Strathmore  knew  that  he  had  betrayed  his  secret  to  him.  Arrogant  and  intol- 
erant of  intrusion,  he  resented  pity  yet  more  than  insult. 

The  clear,  silvered  moonlight  fell  on  Lucille's  face  that  evening  where  she 
sat  beside  the  open  window  in  the  twilight,  which  at  her  entreaty  had  not  yet 
been  banished  from  the  chamber,  though  in  the  inner  drawing-room  beyond 
the  chandeliers  were  lit,  and  Valdor  and  the  Hon.  Fox  Darner,  Strathmore's 
private  secretary,  were  playing  closely  contested  ecarte. 

The  silence  was  unbroken;  Lady  Castlemere  sat  silent,  a  stately  and  noble 
woman,  who  bore  her  seventy  years  with  dignity,  though  attenuated  by  bodily 
infirmity,  in  whose  glance  was  still  the  fire,  and  in  whose  features  the  arrogance 
of  earlier  years,  though  both  were  tempered  now  by  a  touching  and  chastened 
gentleness.  Her  grandson,  Lionel  Caryll,  was  silent  also;  though  bold  and 
careless  enough  ordinarily,  he  feared  his  uncle;  to  him  as  to  all  Strathmore  had 
always  been  cold  and  negligent;  in  the  presence  of  the  profound  man  of  the 
world,  the  able  and  subtle  statesman,  the  chill  and  brilliant  courtier,  he  felt 
abashed,  shy,  ill  at  ease,  and  the  polished  ice  of  tone  and  manner  froze  the 
boy's  frank  young  heart.  The  stillness  was  unbroken,  save  by  the  sound  of 
the  waves  from  without,  or  the  noise  of  a  grasshopper  under  the  leaves,  whilst 
the  moon  shone  on  the  silvered  sea,  calm  and  phosphor-lighted;  and  Strath- 
more where  he  sat  looked  at  Lucille,  as,  with  her  head  bowed  slightly, 
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and  her  dark  wistful  eyes  gazing  out  on  the  night,  the  starry  radiance  fell 
about  her. 

With  much  that  was  dissimilar,  she  had  all  the  brightness  and  delicacy  of 
her  father's  beauty,  though  upon  it  was  a  vague,  intangible  shadow  of  sadness,  as 
though  the  tragedy  of  his  fate  had  left  an  unconscious  melancholy  on  the  life 
which  took  its  existence  from  him.  Strathmore  saw  and  noted  this;  he  had 
done  so  often,  and  it  always  smote  him  with  keen  dread;  for  every  touch  of 
sorrow  which  could  have  fallen  on  her  he  would  have  held  as  a  breach  in  his 
fulfilment  of  her  father's  trust.  His  eyes  rested  on  her,  and  his  thoughts  filled 
with  the  thronging  shapes  and  memories  of  the  past.  Forbidden  intrusion  in 
the  press  of  the  world,  trodden  down  in  the  path  of  power,  dashed  aside  by  the 
mailed  hand  of  a  successful  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  they  coiled  about  him 
here  and  would  not  be  appeased.  While  she  smiled  up  into  his  face;  while  he 
spoke  to  her  calmly  of  her  father;  while  he  bent  his  will  to  rivet  her  affection 
and  her  gratitude,  the  Furies  of  a  vain  remorse  were  on  him.  As  in  monkish 
times,  those  whose  lives  were  fair  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  who  wielded  the 
sword  as  the  sceptre  of  sway  over  the  world,  came  to  the  dark  sepulchre  and 
the  blood-steeped  scourge  for  their  chastisement,  so  he  came  for  his  into  the 
fair  and  innocent  presence  of  this  young  life. 

He  sat  long  silent,  looking  on  her  where  she  gazed  out  to  the  moonlit  sea, 
his  thoughts  in  the  travail  of  the  past;  and  he  slightly  started  as  his  mother, 
who  was  near  him,  spoke: 

"  Lucille  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  child  !  " 

"  Not  yet — not  yet !  "  he  answered,  hastily,  and  almost  with  pain:  "  In  God's 
name,  let  her  guard  her  childhood  over  all  the  years  she  can  !  " 

"  Surely,  but  it  will  flee  of  itself  beyond  our  arrest.  One  touch  will  soon 
scare  it  forever." 

"  Accursed  be  the  touch  that  does  !  " 

Lionel  Caryll  heard,  and  looked  at  him,  and  the  young  man  shuddered  as 
he  caught  the  look  on  Strathmore's  face;  he  did  not  know  that  the  sole  feeling 
which  prompted  Strathmore's  words  was  a  passionate  wish  that  the  childhood 
— so  easy  to  gladden,  so  easy  to  shield — could  be  prolonged  forever;  a  passion- 
ate fear,  which  crossed  him  for  the  moment,  lest,  when  she  should  be  no  longer 
child  but  woman,  others  beyond  his  control  should  make  shipwreck  of  the  life 
in  whose  innocence,  peace  and  protection,  his  atonement  lay. 

Their  words  did  not  reach  her  ear,  but  the  sound  of  them  roused  her  from 
her  reverie,  and  she  came  and  knelt  before  him  with  her  hands  crossed  on  his: 

"  Lord  Cecil,  I  have  something  to  beg  of  you." 

He  looked  down  into  her  large  soft  eyes: 

"  Of  me,  Lucille  ?    You  know  you  never  ask  in  vain." 

She  laughed  with  a  child's  gay  joy: 
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"  Ah  how  good  you  are.     I  want  you  to  let  me  come  and  see  White  Ladies." 

"  White  Ladies  !     Why  there  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  your  home.  It  is  not  far  away,  and  I  should  so  love  to  see  it. 
It  must  be  such  a  grand  and  stately  place,  with  its  cloisters  and  its  forests.  I 
have  read  of  it  in  the  archives,  and  chronicles,  and  legends.  I  know  them  all 
by  heart.  And  they  frighten  me,  some  of  them — that  ghastly  one,  with  its 

terrible  burden: 

Swift  silent  Strathmore's  eyes 
Are  fathomless  and  darkly  wise; 
No  wife  nor  leman  sees  them  smile, 
Save  at  bright  steel  or  statecraft  wile — 
And  when  they  lighten  foes  are  'ware, 
The  shrive  is  short  the  shroud  is  there  ! 

It  is  not  true  of  the  name  either  now.  Your  eyes  are  not  cruel,  and  your  hand 
never  harmed  any  !  " 

The  innocent,  half-laughing  words  struck  him  like  a  dagger's  thrust  !-  the 
legend  on  her  lips,  which  had  been  on  Marion  Vavasour's,  prophetic  of  the  guilt 
into  which  his  passion  and  a  woman's  lie  would  hurl  him  !  He  shuddered,  and 
in  the  moonlight  the  pale  bronze  of  his  cheek  grew  whiter;  but  Strathmore,  a 
courtier  and  a  statesman,  had  not  now  to  learn  the  lesson  of  self-control,  of 
calm  impassability.  He  smiled: 

"  Why  take  pleasure  in  those  dark  legends  of  a  benighted  age,  Lucille  ?  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  you,  you  fair  child  !  What  I  have  brought  you 
befit  you  much  better.  Come,  let  us  see  how  you  like  them  ! " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took  from  the  table  where  he  had  lain  them 
earlier  in  the  evening  some  cases  of  pink  pearls  as  costly  in  their  value  as  they 
were  delicate  in  setting  and  in  hue;  he  was  prodigal  of  all  that  could  either 
amuse  or  adorn  her,  but,  from  her  age,  these  were  the  first  jewels  he  had  brought 
her,  and,  stooping,  he  clasped  their  bands  of  gold  upon  her  arms,  throat,  and 
hair.  The  white  moonlight  fell  about  her  where  she  knelt  before  him,  on  the 
graceful  abandon  of  her  attitude,  on  her  face,  upraised  as  a  child  lifts  it  in 
prayer,  and  he  watched  the  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the  breathless  pleasure  on  her 
lips.  Every  time  he  saw  her  glance  lighten,  and  her  lips  laugh  through  him,  he 
felt  that  so  far  the  trust  of  Erroll  was  fulfilled,  that  so  far  his  atonement  was 
wrought  out,  that  so  far  his  expiation  might  claim  to  wash  out  the  sin. 

"  Ah  !  how  beautiful  they  are,  and  how  kind  of  you  to  bring  them  !  "  she 
whispered  him,  rapidly  and  caressingly  :  "You  have  always  some  new  thought 
for  me.  Look  how  they  gleam  and  glisten  in  the  moonlight !  What  jewels  are 
they?  They  have  the  blush  of  a  wild  rose " 

"And  of  your  cheek,"  said  Strathmore,  with  a  smile. 

She  laughed;  reared  in  innocence  and  seclusion,  she  was  wholly  unaware  of 
her  own  loveliness,  and  flattery  had  never  polluted  her  ear  or  profaned  her 
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heart.  She  had  the  fairest  charm  of  youth — unconsciousness.  Then  her  eyes, 
uplifted  to  his,  grew  earnest;  she  leaned  slightly  forward  towards  him,  and  her 
voice  changed  from  its  breathless  pleasure  to  a  tender  and  almost  saddened 
earnestness. 

"Ah  !  how  good  and  generous  you  are  always  to  give  me  pleasure;  and  yet, 
do  you  know — do  you  know — I  sometimes  wish  you  did  not  give  me  half  so 
much,  that  I  might  show  you  better  how  Lucille  loves  you  ?  I  sometimes  wish 
that  you  were  not  rich  and  great,  but  poor,  so  that  you  might  know  how  little  it 
is  these  I  care  for;  a  lily  of  the  valley,  a  heron's  feather,  a  forest  squirrel  from 
White  Ladies,  would  be  as  dear  to  me  if  from  your  hand  !  It  is  so  little  to  love 
those  who  give  us  joy;  the  proof  of  love  is  to  endure  in  pain." 

"  God  forbid  that  you  should  prove  yours  so  !  " 

Her  words  moved  him;  any  evidence  of  her  affection  was  welcome  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead,  yet  every  evidence  of  it  struck  him  with  a  pang  of  remorse. 
This  child,  who  caressed  his  hand  as.  the  one  from  which  she  received  all  joy 
and  blessing,  would  have  shuddered  in  horror  from  its  touch  had  she  known 
the  life  it  had  blasted  from  earth  ! 

"  Do  not  wish  that,  Lucille,"  he  added,  gently:  "I  need  no  proof  of  what  I 
know.  Remember,  I  read  your  heart  like  an  open  book,  and  can  see  all  that  is 
written  there." 

She  smiled,  a  sweet  and  trustful  smile: 

"  Yes  !  I  forgot;  only  sometimes  I  wish  that  I  could  prove  it  to  you. 
While  you  make  me  so  happy,  what  value  is  there  in  gratitude  ?  The  very 
dogs  love  the  hand  that  feeds  them  !  But,  Lord  Cecil,  you  have  not  told  me 
— may  I  come  to  White  Ladies  ?  " 

"  Some  day,  perhaps." 

But  as  Strathmore  put  her  tenderly  aside,  and  rose  to  approach  his  mother, 
he  thought,  with  a  shudder,  of  the  dark  shadow  which  lay  athwart  that  threshold, 
making  it  impure  for  her  fair  and  innocent  youth  to  cross.  White  Ladies  ! 
where  a  fatal  love  had  trampled  aside  all  laws  of  hospitality  and  honor;  where  the 
beginning  of  that  ghastly  tragedy  had  opened,  only  to  close  when  the  sun  went 
down  upon  his  wrath,  and  the  dying  sigh  trembled  through  the  silence;  where 
her  father's  memory  filled  every  chamber,  haunted  every  familiar  place,  and 
peopled  the  vacant  air,  with  the  thronging  phantoms  of  a  vain  remorse  ! 

As  he  entered  the  room  from  that  beyond,  having  finished  his  game,  Valdor 
had  overheard  her  request,  and  had  noted  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 

"  She  has  never  seen  White  Ladies,  and  he  will  not  have  her  there  !  It  is 
sterange  !  "  thought  the  Parisian,  struck  by  the  circumstance,  as  he  might  never 
have  been  but  that  the  fair  face,  which  he  had  beheld  first  among  the  lilies, 
had  awakened  a  new  and  deepening  interest  in  him.  Lucille  was  so  unlike  all 
he  had  ever  seen. 
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"  Your  ward  is  very  lovely,  Strathmore,"  he  said  that  night,  as  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  lawn  under  the  limes  smoking:  "  She  reminds  me  of  some 
one,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  think  whom.  Can  you  help  me  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  rather  an  uncommon  style  of  beauty,"  answered  Strath- 
more,  indifferently,  while  swift  to  his  own  memory  swept  the  recollection  of 
that  sunset  hour  when  Valdor  had  watched  the  death  spasm  convulse  the  face 
whose  features  she  took,  and  the  death  flim  gather  over  the  eyes  from  which 
her  own  had  their  smile. 

"  True.  But  I  have  seen  some  one  like  her,"  persisted  Valdor:  "  Did  I  ever 
know  her  parents  ? " 

"  Very  possibly.  But  both  died  so  many  years  ago  that  it  is  not  likely,  I 
fancy,  that  you  would  recall  them." 

The  answer  was  negligently  given,  as  in  a  matter  of  small  moment,  yet  in 
no  way  as  though  he  avoided  the  inquiry;  for  though  his  earlier  regard  for 
truth  had  not  worn  away,  the  profound  and  subtle  mind  of  the  politician  had 
dealt  too  long  in  finesses  not  to  deem  them  legitimate  under  private  or  public 
necessity: 

"  De  Vocqsal,"  repeated  Valdor,  musingly:  "She  was  of  Hungarian  birth, 
I  think  you  said  ?  May  one  ask,  without  intruding,  anything  more  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Valdor  !  "  said  Strathmore,  surprisedly,  with  his 
slight,  cold  smile:  "You  speak  as  though  Lucille  were  some  enchanted  prin- 
cess !  But  there  is  little  to  learn.  Her  name  you  know;  she  lost  her  parents 
in  her  infancy;  I  and  my  mother  are  her  guardians.  What  remains  ?  She  is 
still  a  child  !  " 

"  But  a  lovely  one,  pardieu  ! "  laughed  Valdor,  thinking  to  himself  that  he 
had  been  a  fool  building  up  a  mare's-nest:  "  Do  you  know  that  I  have  actually 
been  bete  enough  to  suspect  you  of  a  nearer  tie  to  her.  I  fancied  she  might 
be  your  daughter." 

Strathmore  smiled:  "  Mon  cher  !  your  imagination  has  run  riot  !  That  my 
mother's  home  is  hers  might  have  assured  you  of  the  legitimacy  of  her  birth." 

The  Comte  laughed  gaily: 

"  Of  course  ! — and  I  should  be  the  last  to  wonder  at  a  generosity  in  you. 
But — one  question  more  !  Why  will  you  not  let  her  go  to  White  Ladies  ?  I 
could  hardly  help  endorsing  her  prayer  myself." 

"  She  may  go  certainly,  but  she  has  been  too  young  to  be  brought  out  at 
present;  and  White  Ladies,  whenever  I  am  down,  is  as  completely  'the  world  ' 
as  the  London  season;  seen  there,  she  might  as  well  be  presented  at  once. 
However,  she  must  very  soon  be  both;  but  the  question  of  when,  is  more  for 
my  mother's  adjustment  than  mine.  I  don't  think  it  is  for  a  young  girl's  hap- 
piness to  begin  womanhood,  coquetry,  heart-burnings,  and  late  hours  too  soon; 
but  most  likely  women  differ  from  me," 
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He  spoke  negligently,  with  easy  indifference,  as  men  speak  of  a  trifle  which, 
turn  whatever  way  it  may,  will  have  no  import  to  them,  and  Valdor  dismissed 
his  supposed  secret  as  a  chimera.  But  as  they  parted  that  night,  Strathmore's 
eyes  followed  him  with  their  dangerous  and  merciless  light  lit  in  them;  the  mere 
interrogations  had  aroused  his  wrath,  and  aroused  with  it  insecurity  and  sus- 
picion. "  He  meant  no  more  than  he  said.  He  is  as  transparent  as  glass  !  "  he 
thought,  with  the  disdain  which  a  profound  and  self-contained  mind  entertains 
for  a  frank  and  unreserved  one:  "It  is  impossible  he  can  fancy  the  truth;  the 
likeness  in  her  is  not  strong  enough  to  suggest  it;  even  if  it  did  it  could  never 
go  beyond  fancy.  There  would  be  nothing  to  support  it,  nothing  to  corroborate 
it.  Yet — if  I  thought  there  were  a  fear,  I  would  find  some  means  to  stop  his 
babble." 

The  thought  did  not  travel  farther,  and  did  not  take  definite  shape  or  mean- 
ing; it  was  only  the  vague  shadowing  of  an  impalpable  dread,  but  it  was  colored 
by  that  inexorable  pitilessness  which  swept  from  his  path  all  that  obstructed  it, 
the  pitilessness  which  made  at  once  the  force  of  his  career  and  the  evil  of  his 
character.  His  yearning  to  work  out  expiation  through  the  living  to  the  dead 
was  holy  in  its  remorse;  such  may  well  claim  to  wash  away  and  to  atone  for  the 
deadliest  sin  that  can  rest  upon  the  soul  of  man.  But — this  is  the  greatest  evil 
which  lies  in  evil,  that  the  ashes  of  past  guilt  are  too  often  the  larvae  of  fresh 
guilt,  and  ONE  crime  begets  a  brood,  which,  brought  to  birth,  will  strangle  the 
life  in  which  they  were  conceived. 

That  night  after  her  attendant  had  left  her,  Lucille,  who  felt  wakeful,  she 
knew  not  why,  threw  open  one  of  the  casements  of  her  bed-chamber  and  leaned 
out,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  on  the  moonlit  seas,  lying  wide 
and  bright  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  night,  with  here  and  there,  against  the 
starry  skies,  the  dark  sail  of  a  coasting  vessel  gliding  slowly  and  silently.  A 
child  in  years,  she  had  the  heart  of  a  poet;  and  that  vast  limitless  ocean  in 
serenity  and  storm,  in  the  tempest  of  black  midnights,  and  the  calm  of  holy 
dawns,  had  been  a  living  poem  to  her  from  her  infancy;  perchance  the  beauti- 
ful myths,  and  the  idyllic  dreams  she  drew  from  it  had  much  to  do  with  deep- 
ening the  susceptibility  of  a  nature  already  too  poetic  and  too  ethereal  for  its 
own  peace  and  its  own  welfare. 

She  leaned  out,  under  the  leaves  and  clematis-flowers  clustering  about  her 
window,  while  her  hair,  flung  backward,  fell  unbound  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  deep  wistful  eyes  travelled  over  the  starlit  Atlantic,  whose  ceaseless  melody 
swelled  upward  from  the  beating  surge,  through  the  quiet  of  the  night.  As  she 
rested  there,  two  shadows  passed  before  her  sight;  one  crossing  the  sward  under 
the  limes  below,  another  passing  before  the  lighted  casements  of  a  chamber  in 
a  wing  built  out,  so  that,  divided  by  a  lawn,  it  stood  opposite  to  her.  The  first 
was  Lionel  Caryll,  smoking,  and  walking  backwards  and  forwards  there,  with 
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all  a  youth's  romance,  to  watch  the  light  which  shone  from  her  window  through 
the  clematis-clusters,  while  he  mused  vaguely,  timidly,  of  what  he  loved  this 
fair  child  too  reverently,  to  dare  draw  out  from  the  golden  haze  of  an  imma- 
ture dream  which  could  not  call  itself  a  hope.  The  second  was  Strathmore, 
who,  in  this  brief  break  upon  his  life  of  feverish  power  and  unceasing  conflict, 
could  not  wholly  abandon  the  habits  of  his  accustomed  sphere,  nor  cease  wholly 
to  work  the  wheels  within  wheels  of  a  keen  ambition  and  a  ruthless  statecraft, 
but  who,  pacing  to  and  fro  his  chamber,  dictated  to  his  secretary  the  verbal 
subtleties  of  a  foreign  correspondence.  The  two  shadows  crossed  her  sight, 
the  moonrays  fell  on  young  Caryll's  face,  lending  it  much  of  delicacy  and  sad- 
ness, as  his  steps  sounded  slowly  one-by-one  upon  the  stillness,  and  the 
strong  waxlight  within  showed  Strathmore's  profile  distinct,  as  though  cut  on  an 
intaglio,  as  he  passed  swiftly  up  and  down  before  the  open  windows,  the  counte- 
nance full  of  haughty  intellect  and  lofty  power,  like  the  dark  face  of  the 
"  great  wicked  man,"  whose  iron  brain  framed,  and  whose  iron  hand  would  have 
carved  out  the  blood  system  of  "  Thorough  " — master  of  all  men,  save  of 
himself  ! 

On  the  two  the  fair  innocent  eyes  of  the  young  girl  fell,  as  she  looked  into  the 
night,  and  away  across  the  starlit  ocean;  and  on  the  one  they  scarcely  glanced, 
but  on  the  other  they  lingered  long.  It  was  not  on  the  youth  as  he  paced 
under  the  windows  keeping  fond  yet  holy  watch  on  the  light  of  her  casement, 
and  dreaming  over  thoughts  hardly  less  guileless  than  her  own,  that  Lucille 
looked,  but  on  the  haughty  and  pitiless  face  of  the  statesman,  cold  in  its  power, 
dark  in  its  written  record  of  spent  passions,  as  he  consumed  the  sleepless  hours 
of  the  gentle  night  in  the  exercise  of  a  restless  and  dominant  ambition.  She 
lingered  there  long,  and  wistfully,  hidden  in  the  shroud  of  fragrant  clematis, 
and  her  eyes  never  wandered  from  that  resting  place;  then  she  gently  closed 
the  window,  and  over  her  face  was  a  deep  and  loving  tenderness,  a  hush 
of  sweet  unutterable  joy  that  smiled  on  her  lips,  and  filled  her  eyes  with 
unshed  tears. 

"  How  great  he  is — and  how  good!  "  she  whispered  softly  to  herself.  And 
then  she  knelt  down  beside  her  bed,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  heart  and 
her  young  face  upraised,  and,  even  as  she  had  done  from  infancy,  prayed  to 
God  for  Strathmore. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

ONE    OF    THE    LEGION    OF    THE    LOST. 

IN  a  chambre  a  coucher  au  deuxieme,  in  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  Beaujon, 
Champs  Elysees,  sat  a  woman,  while  in  the  street  below  rattled  the  wheels  of 
passing  carriages,  and  through  the  windows  little  was  seen  save  leaden  roofs, 
and  dripping  water-pipes,  and  dreary  skies,  for  the  day  was  wet  and  cheerless. 
The  chamber  was  luxurious  to  a  certain  extent,  if  something  too  glittering 
and  meretricious;  the  hangings  were  of  rose-tendre;  ormolu,  buhl,  rose- 
wood, marqueterie,  porcelaine  de  Sevres,  were  not  wanting;  and  cachemires, 
sables,  flowers,  objects  d'art,  were  scattered  over  it,  the  offerings  of  those  young 
lions  who  were  anxious  to  have  their  names  associated  with  one  who  had  been 
the  most  notorious  and  dazzling  star  of  the  demi-monde  years  ago,  and  who, 
even  yet,  by  a  resistless  spell  of  fascination,  was  as  costly  to  them  as  the  Bac- 
carat and  the  Lansquenet,  and  the  Rouge  et  Noir,  which  drew  thousands  of 
francs  from  their  pockets  in  the  midnight  privacy  of  her  salon.  Out  of  the 
chambre  a  coucher  opened  the  drawing-room  and  the  supper-room,  both  fur- 
nished in  the  same  style  as  the  bed-chamber;  with  warm  nuances  of  color, 
which  struck  the  eye  pleasantly;  with  carefully-shaded  light,  which  cast  its  own 
twilight  here  upon  everything;  with  an  ensemble  which  looked  glowing  and 
illusive  when  the  apartments  were  lit,  and  scented  with  dreamy  odors  of  pastilles, 
and  redolent  of  the  bouquets  of  rich  wines  and  the  smoke  chillum  from  eastern 
hookahs.  On  the  dressing-table  of  the  bed-chamber  lay  many  jewels,  chiefly 
inimitable  counterfeits,  for  the  originals  of  most  had  been  parted  with  for  two- 
thirds  their  value  as  soon  as  received,  and  paste  was  all  that  glittered  there  in 
company  with  the  cases  of  rouge,  cosmetiques,  pearl-powders — all  the  dreary 
pitiful  paraphernalia  of  the  Womanhood  which  counterfeits  the  youth  it  has 
lost,  and  dares  not,  or  cannot,  wear  the  dignity  of  coming  age,  but  only  hide- 
ously masks  the  thread  of  time,  and  wreathes  a  death's-head  in  an  unreal  smile  ! , 
And  by  the  table  sat  a  woman.  It  was  but  noon,  and  she  was  alone;  the  pig- 
ments and  powders  of  the  toilette-table  had  not  yet  been  used,  and  they  were 
sorely  needed.  Needed  !  to  lend  their  bloom  to  the  hot,  parched  lips,  their  lie 
to  the  haggard  and  faded  brow,  their  blush  to  the  hollowed  cheek,  their  lustre 
to  the  heavy  eyes.  Needed  !  for  in  this  face  there  was  still  such  splendid  rem- 
nant of  bygone  loveliness  as  will  linger  in  the  discolored  petals  of  a  flower 
which  has  been  trodden  and  trampled  in  the  mud — such  traces  of  a  brilliant 
and  matchless  beauty  too  great  for  any  age  to  utterly  sear  out,  as  only  served 
to  make  the  wreck  more  bitter — such  straying  rays  still  lingering  of  the 
gracious  glory  with  which  Nature  had  once  dowered  her  peerless  work,  as  only 
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made  the  souls  of  young  and  virginal  women,  who  passed  her  in  the  crowd, 
vaguely  shudder  at  all  which  had  been  thus  lost,  thus  sullied,  thus  debased. 
And  this  was  Marion  Vavasour  ! 

Whither  had  fled  the  dazzling  radiance  which  had  seemed  of  old  to  fill  her 
face  and  form  with  light  ?  Whither  had  fled  the  haughty  grace  wherewith  she 
had  swept  through  the  presence-chambers  of  Courts,  bending  monarchs  to  her 
will  ? — the  superb  triumph  which  had  wantoned  on  her  lips,  and  sat  throned  upon 
her  brow  ? — the  lovely  youth  which  had  beamed  from  her  antelope  eyes,  and 
smiled  in  her  sparkling  wit  ? — the  resistless  sorcery  with  which  she  had  bought 
the  souls  of  men  at  her  will,  when  the  night  luminance  streamed  on  the  dia- 
monds flashing  in  her  glittering  hair,  or  the  gladness  of  the  morning  fell  about 
her  where  she  stood  wreathed  in  the  fragrant  clusters  of  her  summer-roses  ? 
Whither  ?  Where  all  things  fall  !— into  the  grave  of  Time,  which,  ever  full,  yet 
ever  yawns  for  more.  Whither  ? — into  the  abyss  which  waits  for  the  Woman- 
hood that  is  sullied,  and  sin-steeped,  and  gives  its  glorious  dawn  and  noon  to 
sowing  broadcast  seeds  of  evil  whose  deadly  harvest  ever  ripens -and  is  reaped 
by  its  sower  in  the  dark  vale  of  waning  years. 

Facilis  descensus  Avernus.  Down — down — even  as  one  slips  down  a  shelv- 
ing and  glassy  slope  the  Discrowned  had  fallen,  slowly,  yet  surely,  for  there  are 
no  resting-places  on  that  road;  once  launched  there  is  no  refuge,  save  in  the 
chasm  below.  The  fate  to  which  an  inexorable  vengeance  had  doomed  her  had 
been  hers,  and  would  be  hers  until  the  uttermost  letter  of  its  pitiless  Mosaic  law 
had  been  fulfilled.  Dethroned,  disgraced,  exposed,  mocked,  reviled,  stripped  of 
her  power,  and  stricken  into  poverty  and  shame,  there  was  but  one  fate  for  this 
wanton,  merciless,  beautiful,  evil  woman — the  sorceress  in  angel  guise,  the 
destroyer  veiled  in  lovely  youth,  the  bella  demonia  con  angelica  riso. 

Not  for  her  the  purging  bitterness  of  shame,  the  purifying  fires  of  remorse, 
the  acrid  yet  holy  tears  of  the  Magdalen,  whose  soul  whilst  crime-riven  is  con- 
trite. Not  for  her;  she  knew  humiliation,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  repentance; 
she  only  knew  revenge.  She  suffered;  but  not  with  the  suffering  which  on  the 
ashes  of  guilt  raises  the  sanctuary  of  expiation.  Perchance,  had  mercy  been 
yielded  to  her  prayer  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  had  she  been  humbled  to  the 
earth  with  the  God-like  forgiveness  which  would  have  spared  her,  and  bade  her 
"  go,  and  sin  no  more,"  the  faint  rays  of  purer  light  which  here  and  there  strayed 
across  her  soul  might  have  dawned  clearer  and  stronger,  and  have  saved  her. 
Perchance  !  Few  are  so  deeply  lost  that  an  infinite  Mercy  cannot  do  something 
to  restore  them.  It  had  been  denied  her,  and  Marion  Vavasour  from  that  hour 
gave  herself  unto  dazzling  evil,  and  steeped  herself  reckless  in  that  gilded  degra- 
dation which  ere  then  she  had  shrunk  from,  and  drank  to  the  lips  of  guilty  pleas- 
ure, and  used  her  beauty  with  fearful  and  pitiless  power  to  accurse  her  own 
soul  and  all  others  that  she  drew  into  the  Circean  tempting. 
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And  therefore  was  she  thus  now  for  fifteen  years.  For  the  riches  of  sin 
flee  swiftly,  scattered  in  a  mad  extravagance;  and  as  her  beauty  stole  away 
before  the  step  of  time,  so  stole  her  power  with  it;  so  she  sank  downward  in 
that  decline  whence  there  is  no  ascent;  so  she  drifted  swiftly  and  surely  over 
the  passage  of  years  from  brilliance  and  sovereignty  and  evil  sway,  towards  that 
dark  and  lonely  end  which  he  who  drove  her  forth  to  her  fate  ordained  to  her 
in  words  which  needed  no  prophet's  prescience  to  give  them  their  prediction. 
And  therefore  was  she  thus  now. 

She  sat  alone,  whilst  over  the  stove  the  chocolate  simmered,  and  without 
the  ceaseless  pouring  of  the  rain  dripped  wearily.  Where  were  her  thoughts  ? 
Away  in  that  glad  omnipotent  time  when  she  had  reigned  wheresoever  she 
moved,  commanded  wheresoever  her  brilliant  glance  fell;  when  the  riches  of 
empires  and  the  mines  of  both  hemispheres  had  been  rifled  to  adorn  that  mar- 
vellous loveliness  which  kings  adored;  when  she  had  listened  to  the  nightingales 
among  the  fragrant  aisles  of  her  rose-gardens  with  that  soft  poetry  which  made 
her  deadliest  spell,  her  most  seductive  veil;  when  she  had  seen  princes  bending 
to  her  feet  and  royal  women  outshone  by  the  glory  of  her  face,  while  Europe 
babbled  of  her  fame ?  Surely:  they  wandered  far  back  over  the  past  as  she 
sat  there,  with  no  companion  in  her  solitude,  save  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the 
unceasing  rain  from  the  black  leaden  roofs  without:  wandered  far,  while  in 
the  columns  of  the  Patrie,  which  she  was  wearily  glancing  through.  Her  eyes 
rested  on  one  name: 

"  STRATHMORE." 

And  that  name  was  associated  with  dignity,  with  honor,  with  a  wide  renown, 
with  the  great  policies  of  Europe,  with  all  which  encircles  the  career  of  a  domi- 
nant and  successful  statesman.  What  weakness  was  there  in  this  haughty 
power,  what  crevice  in  this  blade-proof  mail,  what  flaw  in  this  lofty  and  inac- 
cessible life,  through  which  the  bolt  of  a  woman's  retaliation  could  speed  its 
way  to  the  quick  ? 

None! — none! 

It  had  baffled  her  hopelessly  through  all  these  years,  which  to  her  had  been 
a  gradual  descent  from  empire  into  impoverishment,  which  to  him  had  been  a 
gradual  ascent  from  ambition  up  to  power.  Yet  she  had  held  it  in  close  sight 
persistently.  For  there  is  nothing  at  once  so  hopeless  aad  so  persistent  as  a 
vague,  shapeless,  impotent,  yet  undying,  desire  for  Revenge.  All  these  years 
she  had  had  watch  kept  on  him,  and  through  them  all  she  had  failed  to  dis- 
cover one  aperture  through  which  the  adder  of  retaliation  could  worm  its  way 
and  leave  its  venom.  Yet  she  had  never  given  up  hope;  she  had  never  sur- 
rendered her  search;  for  I  have  said  that  in  the  nature  of  this  woman  there 
was  much  of  the  panther,  its  cowardice,  its  velvet  softness,  its  cruelty,  its 
wanton  love  of  destruction;  and,  like  the  panther,  she  lay  in  wait. 
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Her  eyes  rested  now  on  the  word  "  Strathmore; "  honor,  dignity,  power, 
sway,  these  were  what  she  beheld  ever  paid  to  him,  gathered  by  him,  become 
alike  the  mistress  and  the  ministers  of  the  man  who  had  once  been  the  abject 
slave  of  her  caress  and  her  word.  Their  parts  had  changed;  he  had  hurled 
his  tyrant  down  into  the  dustx  and  stood  afar  off — afar  as  though  their  lives 
had  never  touched — where  her  passionate  hatred,  her  burning  bitterness,  could 
no  more  assail  him,  than  the  fever  of  fretting  breakers  the  icy  summits  of 
mountains  above  them.  And  a  hopeless  sickness,  a  faint  despair  came  over 
her,  as  her  eyes  gazed  upon  his  name.  Should  she  never  gather  up  from  the 
wreck  of  the  past,  sufficient  of  the  force,  the  power,  the  will  of  Marion  Vava- 
sour to  smite  that  steel-clad  life,  that  soul  of  bronze,  even  as  he  had  smitten 
hers,  to  make  him  reel  and  stagger  beneath  her  blow,  even  though  to  compass 
his  destruction  she  herself  might  perish  ? 

With  a  passionate  gesture  she  crushed  the  journal  in  her  hand,  and  threw 
it  from  her;  her  lips  set,  her  eyes  gleamed,  her  hands,  so  fair  and  delicate  still, 
clenched  with  convulsive  force,  and  in  her  teeth  she  muttered  thirstily,  dreamily: 

"  It  must  come,  it  shall !     '  Tout  vient  a  point  a  qui  sait  attendre  ! ' ' 

And  then  she  arose  and  went  before  her  toilette-mirror,  and,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hands,  sighed,  whilst  a  hot,  arid  mist  gathered  in  her  eyes;  far 
more  cruel  to  her  than  death  or  shame,  or  privation,  was  the  loss  of  her  glad 
and  glorious  loveliness. 

"  Oh  !  woman,  woman,  you  miserable  insect-thing  !  "  she  said,  bitterly,  while 
her  old,  mocking  smile  came  about  her  lips,  but  now  derisive  and  joyless: 
"  Only  born  to  pander  to  men's  pleasure — only  created  to  intoxicate  their 
senses  and  to  damn  their  souls — what  are  you  worth — what  are  you  worth  ?  A 
butterfly  of  less  value  than  a  dead  leaf,  when  one  short  summer  has  stolen  your 
beauty  !  You  reign  by  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  the  bloom  of  the  cheek,  the 
whiteness  of  the  bosom,  and  when  those  are  gone  you  may  lie  in  a  kennel  and 
die.  What  are  your  victories  ?  Only  such  as  drink,  or  dice,  or  the  Turf,  win  as 
completely  !  What  are  your  slaves  ?  Only  those  who  are  the  slaves  not  of  you, 
but  of  their  own  passions  !  Impotent,  wretched,  ephemeral  thing  ! — only  loved 
for  the  vice  you  gratify,  only  of  worth  while  there  is  youth  on  your  lips  !  " 

The  mocking,  scorning  words  broke  out  with  the  pride  and  the  eloquence  of 
long-past  years;  in  her  soul  she  felt  their  truth. 

"  And  yet — and  yet,"  she  muttered:  "it  is  power — while  it  lasts.  To  see 
them,  as  I  have  seen,  thirst  for  a  glance  and  hang  on  a  smile,  and  love  a  sneer, 
a  rebuff,  a  cruelty  rather  than  no  word  !  To  make  them,  as  I  have  made, 
kneel  and  pray,  and  grovel  in  the  dust  to  kiss  one's  feet,  and  bend  their  proud 
necks  to  the  yoke,  and  break  their  stern  souls  down  to  a  spaniel's  humility, 
and  deal  out  anguish  and  despair,  heaven  and  hell,  at  will.  Ah  !  it  is  Power  ! 
None  wider,  none  surer  on  earth,  while  it  lasts  ! " 
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The  words  were  passionate  now,  and  triumphant;  for  the  instant  she  lived 
again  in  the  rich  and  royal  Past,  and  tasted  all  its  glories.  Then  her  head  sank, 
the  salt  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  her  hot  pale  lips  quivered,  and  a  piteous, 
wailing  cry  broke  from  her: 

"  Oh,  my  lost  beauty — my  lost  beauty  !  " 

And  then  after  a  while  she  took  up  the  rouge,  and  the  powders,  and  the 
paints,  and  sought  wearily  and  futilely  to  counterfeit  all  which  had  fled  forever; 
and  when  she  arose  after  that  ghastly  task,  through  all,  despite  all,  there  was 
something  beautiful  still;  the  haughty  grace,  the  antelope  eyes,  the  sovereign 
glance,  the  perfect  form,  these  nought  could  wholly  destroy  save  death;  but  it 
was  only  such  fugitive,  sullied,  faintly-lingering  beauty  as  made  the  history  it 
told  more  bitter  and  heart-sickening;  as  would  linger  about  the  golden  cup  which 
had  been  bruised,  and  polluted,  and  burned  in  the  fire,  as  would  remain  to  the 
glorious  statue  which  had  been  defaced  and  overthrown  in  ruins  in  the  dust,  as 
would  be  given  by  the  painter  of  the  Purgatorio  to  the  faces  of  the  fallen  and 
accursed  as  they  bear  their  doom. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

THE  summer  morning  broke  warm  and  clear  over  the  western  coast,  and 
Strathmore  as  he  rose  and  dressed  bade  his  servants  set  the  windows  open. 
The  ocean  sparkled  in  the  light,  the  birds  sang  among  the  leaves,  the  golden 
gorse  blossomed  far  and  wide  over  the  bluffs  and  moors;  but  in  his  youth  he 
had  had  little  sight  or  heed  for  these  things;  he  had  none  now;  the  fairness  of 
the  opening  day  he  barely  noticed.  But  beneath  his  windows  rose  another 
song  than  that  of  the  thrushes,  as  sweet  as  they  and  as  joyous;  the  song  of  a 
young  heart  and  a  young  voice  rising  up  to  heaven  with  the  early  day,  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  with  the  freshness  of  the  dew,  with  the  odor  of  the 
grasses,  with  all  things  fair  and  pure.  It  was  the  invocation  of  the  Spirits  to 
the  Hours,  from  Shelley's  "  Prometheus:  " 

"  The  pine  boughs  are  singing, 
Old   songs  with  new  gladness, 
The  billows  and  fountains 
Fresh  music  are  playing 
Like  the  notes  of  a  spirit  from  land  and  from  sea." 

And  the  words,  with  the  improvised  music,  uprose  on  the  air  as  a  lark  rises  into 
the  clouds. 
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He  heard  it,  and  approached  the  window;  in  the  sunlight  Lucille  was  bend- 
ing down  among  the  flowers  like  Milton's  Proserpine: 

"  Herself  the  fairest  flower;  " 

filling  her  hands  with  their  fragrant  wealth,  with  golden  laburnums,  snow-white 
lilies,  roses  dew-laden,  buds  nestled  in  their  dark,  wet  leaves,  and  drooping 
coils  of  scarlet  creepers.  He  stood  and  watched  her  where  she  moved  in  all 
the  gladness  of  her  youth  and  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  among  the  boughs 
and  blossoms,  while  the  burden  of  her  song  echoed  upon  the  air,  and  the  sunny 
warmth  of  light  fell  on  the  fairness  of  her  face.  He  watched  her,  and  over  the 
haughty  coldness  of  his  face  a  strange  softness  trembled,  and  into  his  calm, 
pitiless  eyes  came  a  yearning  pain — he  thought  of  the  dead.  He  had  loved  him, 
he  had  been  loved  by  him  so  well!  and  across  the  dreary  stretch  of  years  no 
cry  of  a  vain  agony  could  reach,  to  pierce  the  tomb  where  he  had  been  hurled 
in  all  his  glad  and  gracious  manhood.  The  life  lay  rotted  to  ashes  in  the 
grave;  what  avail  the  passionate  throes  of  a  remorse,  impotent,  tardy,  power- 
less with  God  or  man  ?  Remorse  could  not  bring  back  the  dead!  Yet  remorse 
ate  into  his  soul  as  the  brand  burned  into  the  brow  of  Cain,  with  him  by  night 
and  day,  beside  him  in  the  glitter  of  courts,  lying  in  wait  for  him  in  his  soli- 
tude, consuming  his  peace  under  the  purples  of  power,  it  burned  ever  in  him; 
this  remorse,  hidden  under  an  armor  of  steel,  veiled  from  men's  sight  beneath 
a  powerful,  successful,  impenetrable  career!  And  into  his  eyes  now,  there 
came  a  weary,  passionate,  yearning  pain,  as  he  gazed  down  upon  the  young 
life  which  had  sprung  from  that  of  the  lost,  where  she  stood  among  the  flowers 
with  the  joyous  echo  of  her  song  floating  softly  down  the  air,  and  his  lips 
moved  in  an  unconscious,  broken  prayer,  as  though  that  prayer  could  reach  the 
grave : 

"  My  friend,  my  brother  !  I  will  guard  her  without  shade  or  soil,  her  life 
shall  be  before  my  own  !  Oh  God  !  may  not  that  suffice  ? " 

"  Lucille  will  soon  be  a  child  no  longer." 

His  mother  spoke  again  the  same  words  she  had  spoken  the  night  before 
when  she  stood  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  Oriel  windows,  a  woman  aged, 
but  of  a  noble  presence  still,  in  carriage  and  in  feature  not  unlike  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  with  her  silvered  hair  turned  back  from  a  haughty  brow,  and  the 
sweeping  folds  of  black  robes  draping  a  form  bowed  but  full  of  dignity;  for 
Lady  Castlemere  had  been  the  proudest  woman  of  her  day  until  the  steel  of  her 
will  had  been  bent  and  softened  in  the  fires  of  calamity  and  the  crucible  of 
age.  Strathmore  stood  opposite  to  her  leaning  against  the  casement;  it  was 
near  sunset  and  they  were  alone.  He  looked  up  from  what  he  was  reading  : 

"Unhappily,  yes." 
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"  And  she  has  great  loveliness,  Cecil  ? " 

"Very  great;  she  has  had  from  childhood." 

"  Then  we  must  not  always  imprison  it  here  ?  In  a  year  or  so  at  latest  she 
should  see  some  other  world  than  that  of  a  solitary  sea-shore,  some  other  society 
than  that  of  her  birds,  and  dogs,  and  flowers.  Your  wish  of  course  decides  all 
concerning  her,  but  neither  your  duty  nor  mine  would  be  fulfilled  if  we  denied 
her  forever  any  other  sphere  than  this." 

Strathmore  was  silent  some  moments;  he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to 
realize  the  truth  that  Lucille  was  growing  out  of  childhood;  a  yet  greater  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  flight  of  all  that  made  her  as  glad  and  as  innocent  as  a 
child,  by  her  introduction  into  a  world  where  she  would  learn  her  own  love- 
liness, be  sullied  by  flattery,  see  hollowness,  artifice,  frivolity,  all  of  which  she 
never  dreamt  now,  and  be  taught  either  joy  from  other  hands  than  his  own,  or 
the  pain  from  which  he  would  have  no  power  to  shield  her. 

"Sometime — yes,"  he  answered,  slowly:  "though  she  will  learn  nothing  by 
wider  freedom  save  what  is  best  unlearnt.  She  must  be  introduced,  and  pre- 
sented, and  all  the  rest,  of  course;  but  there  is  no  haste  for  that.  She  is  so 
young  yet,  and  whilst  she  is  happy  here  she  is  better  here." 

His  mother  was  silent  for  a  while.  I  have  said  that  Strathmore  had  at  no 
time  given  her  more  than  a  chill  regard  and  a  courteous  respect;  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  bound  by  or  to  feel  any  of  these  ties,  but  she  loved  him — loved 
him  better  since  she  had  shuddered  at  his  crime  and  aided  his  atonement. 
She  was  silent;  then  she  moved  towards  him,  and  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his 
shoulder,  a  hand  like  his  own — long,  fair,  delicate  to  the  touch,  yet  never  to 
be  shaken  from  its  grasp — the  hand  which  seems  instinctively  formed  to  hold 
Power: 

"Strathmore,  forgive  me  if  what  I  say  pains  you;  you  know  how  deeply  I 
should  grieve  to  do  so;  but,  as  Lucille  grows  older,  a  question  occurs  to  me 
which  I  never  remembered  during  her  infancy.  All  those  who  see  her,  believe 
her  parentage  foreign,  and  never  dream  of  looking  beyond  the  fact  that  she  is 
an  orphan,  and  a  ward  of  yours  and  of  mine.  But — if  men  meet  her  who  learn 
to  love  her,  they  may  look  closer,  and  to  whosoever  becomes  her  husband  in 
the  future  you  must  tell  the  history  of  her  true  name  and  fate." 

Strathmore  almost  started,  and  a  look  of  distaste  and  repugnance  passed 
over  his  face;  the  young  life  which  had  been  to  him  a  child-angel  of  atonement 
looked  to  him  too  sacred  for  the  sensual  thoughts  of  love  to  approach,  or  the 
touch  of  a  lover's  kiss  to  profane. 

"  Love  ?  Marriage  ?  They  are  desecration  to  associate  with  that  young, 
innocent  child,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "  Let  her  love,  as  she  does,  the  waves 
and  the  birds  and  the  flowers;  they  are  the  only  things  pure  enough  for  her. 
Our  brute  passions  have  nothing  in  common  with  her." 
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"Still — unless  she  were  consigned  to  conventual  seclusion — it  will  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  love  of  men  from  fastening  on  her  by-and-by." 

"True;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  of  that  whenever  her  own  heart 
is  touched." 

There  was  the  look  in  his  eyes  which  ever  came  there  when  his  will  was 
crossed;  but  Lady  Castlemere's  will  was  as  resolute  as  his  own.  She  pursued 
the  subject: 

"  But  in  the  event  I  name,  to  one  to  whom  Lucille  may  be  betrothed  in 
the  future,  her  parentage  must  be  made  known.  Has  this  never  struck  you  ?  " 

"  I  see  what  you  mean;  but  it  shall  never  be  so." 

The  reply  was  calm,  but  it  was  inflexible.  In  his  heart  he  swore  to  God 
that  none  should  ever  learn  that  fatal  secret,  none  ever  glean  the  power  to  un- 
fold to  her  that  he  whom  she  caressed  and  revered,  and  honored  and  prayed 
for,  as  the  guardian  and  giver  of  her  every  joy,  had  been  the  assassin  of  her 
father. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  avoided  ?  " 

In  his  cold  fathomless  eyes  she  saw  the  evil  look  glitter  darker  and  darker, 
which  would  have  been  restrained  to  none  save  herself,  and  he  answered 
her  chilly: 

"  With  that  I  will  deal  whenever  the  time  comes.  Suffice  it,  I  shall  never 
permit  any  to  learn  a  secret  which  is  buried  forever,  as  much  by  his  will  as  by 
mine." 

She  mused  a  moment  over  his  words: 

"  Then,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  then — Lucille  must  wed  with  some  one  who 
must  love  her  too  well  to  ask  her  descent;  there  are  few  who  love  thus, 
Strathmore." 

He  looked  at  her  in  impatience,  in  surprise,  in  curiosity: 

"  Why  talk  of  love  at  all  ?  To  think  of  marriage  for  her  looks  to  me  as 
premature,  as  it  seems  pollution  !  In  the  seclusion  in  which  you  live  here  you 
select  all  her  acquaintance,  and  she  meets  none  who  can  whisper  to  her  of  what 
she  does  not  herself  dream." 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  there  is  one  here  who  may  do  so." 

"Here  ?  " 

"Yes;  my  grandson,  Nello,  loves  her;  he  scarce  knows  it  himself,  they  have 
been  so  long  together,  from  her  infancy;  but  I  know  it;  and  some  hour  or 
other,  unpremeditated  and  involuntarily,  he  may  discover  his  own  secret  and 
utter  it  to  her." 

"  A  boy's  puling  fancy  !  a  lad's  moonstruck  sickness  !  Why  have  him  here 
if  he  must  taint  the  air  she  breaths  with  the  miserable  maundering  of  senti- 
ment ? " 

He  spoke  with  intolerant,  contemptuous  impatience,  his  slight,  bitter  smile 
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upon  his  lips,  chill  and  disdainful;  it  incensed  him  more  than  he  showed,  that 
this  youth  should  have  dared  to  dream  of  love  in  association  with  Lucille, 
should  have  dared  to  desecrate  with  his  amorous  follies  the  opening  life  which 
seemed  too  pure  for  any  coarser  touch  of  earth. 

"  My  home  is  Lionel  Caryll's,"  answered  Lady  Castlemere,  briefly  and 
coldly,  for  her  grandson  was  as  dear  to  her  as  Lucille,  in  truth  more  so: 
"  What  he  feels  for  her  would  not  merit  the  harsh  and  scornful  words  you  give 
to  it;  his  love  is  like  much  first  love,  timid,  shrinking,  delicate,  most  reverential. 
He  would  breathe  no  word  in  her  ear,  he  would  not  speak  in  my  presence,  and 
he  holds  her  in  most  holy  tenderness.  It  is  an  affection  which  has  grown  with 
his  growth;  he  is  not  conscious  yet  of  its  force;  but  a  word,  a  moment,  may 
reveal  his  own  heart  to  him,  and  then — I  cannot  answer  for  his  silence." 

"  Secure  it  then.  Send  him  on  the  Continent,  or  to  Egypt,  till  the  Oxford 
Term.  I  forbid  a  boy's  maudling  sentimentality  to  desecrate  her  ear." 

"  Nello's  love  is  purer  than  most  older  men's  !  "  said  his  mother,  with  a  sigh: 
"  And  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  to  banish  it  wholly  until  we  know  that  she 
would  not  respond  to  it " 

"  Respond  to  it !  " 

Strathmore  echoed  the  words  half  in  derision,  half  in  incredulity,  wholly 
with  anger;  around  Lucille  the  only  holy  feeling  which  his  nature  had  ever 
known  had  gathered  so  much  that  was  hallowed,  pure,  and  of  profound  sadness, 
that  for  any  passion  to  approach  her  seemed  like  profanation,  and  for  any  other 
hand  to  attempt  to  wrest  her  from  his  guardianship  sacrilegious  theft. 

"  Why  should  she  not  ?  Though  a  boy  to  you  he  is  not  so  to  her.  She 
feels  for  him  a  loving  affection,  born  with  infancy,  which  may  well  deepen  into 
what  would  be  the  safest  and  happiest  love  which  she  can  know.  His  character 
is  known  to  me  as  no  other's  can  be;  it  is  one  to  which  her  peace  might  be 
securely  trusted;  and  with  him  the  impediment  which  would  surely  arise  with 
any  other  man  could  not  occur;  he  would  never  dream  of  inquiring  more  deeply 
into  her  history.  There  are  many  reasons  that  induce  me  to  think  Nello's  love 
— if  she  can  feel  any  for  him — would  be  the  calmest  haven  we  could  secure  for 
her.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  you  are  her  guardian;  but  I  know  that 
her  happiness  and  peace  are  too  paramount  with  you  for  you  not  to  weigh  them 
well.  Pardon  me  if  I  suggest,  Cecil,  that  it  would  be  well  neither  to  fetter  her 
until  she  is  old  enough  to  know  her  own  heart,  and  has  had  larger  experience, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  banish  wholly  either  him  from  her,  or  hope  from  him, 
lest  thus  you  should  shipwreck  what  else  would  be  a  tranquil  and  shadowless 
love.  These  matters  seem  beneath  you,  but  they  are  not  so,  since  you  have 
made  that  young  child's  peace  your  care." 

"  Nothing  is  beneath  me  which  can  bestow  on  her  a  moment's  joy,  or  spare 
her  a  moment's  pang." 
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The  brief  words  were  the  truth;  to  screen  or  to  gladden  the  life  which  he 
felt  to  hold  in  wardship  from  the  Dead,  he  would  have  given  his  own;  for  in 
this  man's  soul,  as  there  were  "depths  which  sank  to  lowest  hell/'  so  there  were 
also  "heights  which  reached  to  highest  heaven."  He  spoke  no  more,  but 
stood  silent,  revolving  many  thoughts — thoughts  which  had  but  one  centre  and 
one  goal :  Lucille's  future  peace. 

As  he  went  to  his  own  chamber,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  met  her  on  the 
wide  staircase;  she  was  dressed  for  the  evening,  and  about  her  hair  was 
wreathed  a  chain  of  delicate  shells  of  a  rare  kind  and  opal  hue;  they  formed 
a  graceful  ornament,  and  he  noticed  them  as  he  paused: 

"  Oh,  they  are  Nello's  shells!"  she  answered,  laughing:  "Are  they  not 
pretty  ?  He  brought  them  from  the  cliffs  to-day,  and  risked  his  life  to  get 
them.  He  said  so  sadly  that  he  could  not  give  me  costly  pearls  like  yours, 
that  I  told  Babette  to  string  them  on  a  Trichinopoly  chain,  and  fasten  back  my 
hair  with  them.  I  knew  he  would  be  pleased." 

The  words  struck  him  as  they  would  not  have  done  but  for  others  he  had 
lately  heard.  He  looked  down  into  her  fair  eyes,  now  glad  and  laughing,  yet 
in  whose  depths  a  sadness  ever  lay,  deep,  yet  undefinable: 

"You  love  Nello,  Lucille  ?" 

"  Oh,  dearly  !  " 

She  spoke  warmly,  earnestly,  for  the  companion  of  her  childhood  was, 
indeed,  very  dear  to  her;  and  of  "  love,"  in  men's  and  women's  sense,  Lucille 
knew  nothing,  scarce  its  name,  save  as  it  was  written  to  her — vague,  mysterious, 
solemn,  glorious — in  the  pages  of  Dante  and  his  brother  poets.  Strathmore 
passed  his  hand  over  her  brow  with  a  gentle  caress,  and  went  onward  in  deep 
thought.  It  was  strange  how  this  single  holy  feeling,  which  had  grown  out  of 
his  trust  from  Erroll,  penetrated  and  intertwined  a  life  which  was,  in  all  other 
respects,  chill  as  ice,  impenetrable  as  steel,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  insatiate 
ambition,  worldly  wisdom  and  power,  which  was  not  seldom  as  unscrupulously 
sought  as  it  was  imperiously  wielded.  It  was  singular  how  in  the  cold  yet  rest- 
less, successful  yet  insatiate,  callous  yet  embittered,  career  of  the  Statesman, 
this  solitary,  pure,  and  chastened  tenderness  had  been  sown  and  rooted.  Lu- 
cille was  the  sole  living  thing  he  loved,  Lucille  the  sole  living  thing  he  would 
not  have  trampled  down  in  his  path  unheeding;  and  a  sickly  sense  of  loss  came 
over  him  as  he  thoughtjhat,  howsoever  he  had  thus  far  fulfilled  her  father's 
trust,  her  future  must  pass  into  the  care  of  others  whom  it  would  be  beyond 
his  power  to  control ;  that,  with  whatsoever  gratitude,  reverence  and  love  she  now 
regarded  him,  the  time  must  come  when  her  guardian  must  surrender  her  to 
her  husband,  and  the  joy  of  her  life  be  given  from  other  hands  and  other  lips. 

VOL.  I.V— 10 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   DAWN    OF   DANGER. 

"  CARYLL,  I  need  a  few  words  with  you.     Will  you  come  hither  ? " 

Strathmore  stood  outside  one  of  the  dining-room  windows  smoking  on  the 
lawn  without,  while  his  secretary  and  his  nephew  lingered  over  the  olives  within. 
Vaklor  was  away  on  some  legality  connected  with  Torlynne.  The  young  man 
rose  and  went  to  him  instantly,  where  he  stood  in  the  moonlight;  Strathmore 
held  him  at  a  distance,  and  Caryll  feared,  almost  disliked  him — all  youths  of 
his  age  did.  The  chill  negligence,  the  haughty  courtesies,  more  cold  in  their 
suavity  than  their  omission  could  ever  have  been,  the  subtle  bitter  sneer,  the 
profound  knowledge,  felt  rather  than  ever  shown — all  these  awed  and  repulsed 
them,  apart  from  the  lofty  and  glittering  fame  which  surrounded  the  successful 
and  inscrutable  Minister. 

"  Walk  away  from  the  windows,  if  you  please,"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  moved 
across  the  grass.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  he  turned  and  glanced  at  his 
nephew:  "  So,  Caryll,  I  hear  you  love  my  young  ward — is  it  true  ?  " 

At  the  suddenness  of  the  personal  and  merciless  question,  spoken,  moreover, 
in  that  soft,  chill  voice  of  which  every  inflection  could  cut  as  coldly  as  an  ice 
wind,  Nello  was  speechless;  he  colored  to  the  temples,  and  his  eyes  dropped 
shyly  as  a  girl's;  his  love  was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  dreaded  his  inquisitor.  In 
the  light  of  the  moon  Strathmore's  eyes  studied  him  pitilessly,  and  the  politician, 
accustomed  to  read  men's  thoughts  at  a  glance,  read  the  youth's  heart  to  its 
depths.  He  smiled,  his  slight  chill  smile;  his  nature  was  unsympathetic,  and 
for  the  timidity  and  poetry  of  young  love  he  had  no  compassion — he  had  never 
known  them  himself — and  here,  as  well  as  a  foolery,  they  looked  a  profanity. 

"  Chi  arrossisse  e  se  tacea,  parla  assai," 

he  said,  with  the  derisive  coldness  which  was  as  terrible  as  a  knife-thrust  to  the 
ardent,  sensitive,  unveiled  heart  of  the  boy,  who  shrank  under  the  searching 
glance  and  the  mocking  tone  of  the  world-wise  Statesman,  as  a  prisoner  tinder 
the  cold  steel  of  the  inquisitor:  "  And  may  I  ask  on,,what  grounds  you  have 
upbuilt  your  romance,  or  what  right  you  have  to  presume  to  build  it  at  all  ?  " 

The  hot  blush  died  off  young  Caryll's  face,  leaving  it  very  pale;  he  had 
scarce  known  his  love  himself,  until  these  abrupt,  and  merciless  questions  threw 
their  light  upon  it. 

"Right?"  he  said,  hesitatingly  and  hurriedly:  "I  have  no  right,  sir  — 
scarcely  hope." 
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" '  Scarcely  ! '     Then  you  cherish  some  ? " 

His  eyes,  with  their  chill  disdain  slumbering  in  their  depths,  fastened  re- 
lentless watch  upon  his  nephew's  face,  till  the  painful  flush  and  pallor  kept 
changing  there  like  a  woman's.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  to  Lionel  Caryl  1  to 
have  his  heart  probed  and  bared  by  this  negligent,  callous,  pitiless,  polished 
man  of  the  world. 

"Who  does  not,  sir,  who  loves?"  he  murmured,  almost  instinctively. 

"  Then  you  think  that  Lucille  gives  you  hope  ?  " 

The  questions  were  put  coldly,  carelessly,  but  with  an  authority  which 
seemed  to  the  youth  to  wrench  answers  from  him  whether  he  would  or  not. 

"Yes — no — I  cannot  tell — I  dare  not  say,"  he  muttered,  hurriedly:  "She 
is  very  gentle  to  me,  but  that  she  is  to  all  things;  she  loves  me,  I  know,  but  it 
may  be  only  as  a  brother.  Still — still — with  time,  I  fancy — and  she  wore  my 
shells  in  her  hair  to-night " 

His  cold  smile  played  a  moment  about  Strathmore's  lips.  To  this  man, 
whose  soul  had  been  drunk  long  ago  with  the  madness  of  passion,  and  was  now 
steeped  in  the  intoxication  of  power,  the  shyness  and  the  romance  of  a  first 
love  seemed  puling  puerile  sentiment. 

"You  consider  you  have  hope,"  he  said,  chilly:  "Whether  founded  or  un- 
founded, time  will  show.  -And  now,  how  much  of  this  '  love  '  have  you  presumed 
to  whisper  to  my  ward  without  my  permission  ?  " 

"  Not  a  syllable  !  "  said  the  young  man,  eagerly.  The  interrogation  roused 
his  pride,  and  made  him  shake  off  the  awe  which  he  felt  for  the  Statesman  who 
stood  there,  smoking  in  the  moonlight,  with  his  cold  searching  glance  fixed  on 
him,  and  his  merciless  questions  dealing,  without  sympathy  or  compassion,  with 
what  was  to  him  the  very  care  and  goal  of  his  life  !  "Not  a  syllable,  I  swear, 
my  lord  !  I  have  never  let  her  dream  of  any  other  feeling  than  that  with  which 
we  played  together  in  her  infancy.  I  would  not — I  dare  not — she  is  too  sacred 
in  my  eyes.  To  speak  of  love  to  her  would  seem  profanation;  to  think  of  it, 
does  almost !" 

He  spoke  hurriedly  but  earnestly,  and  with  all  the  delicacy  and  tenderness 
which  characterized  a  love  that  his  own  temperament,  and  Lucille's  early  years, 
had  both  tended  to  make  rather  reverential  than  impetuous,  rather  poetic  than 
passionate,  such  as  the  young  knights  of  Authur's  Code  felt  for  some  holy  and 
lofty  love,  their  guiding-star  from  afar  off  but  beyond  the  reach  of  grosser 
desire. 

His  answer  found  favor  with  Strathmore,  and  softened  the  haughty  and 
scornful  intolerance  with  which  he  had  hitherto  regarded  the  young  man's 
attachment;  he  perceived  at  a  glance  that  here  there  would  be  no  maudlin 
romance,  no  sickly  sentiment  to  brush  the  bloom  off  the  fair  opening  leaves  of 
Lucille's  young  heart.  He  was  silent,  and  paced  up  and  down  for  a  few  mo- 
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ments,  musing  on  his  nephew's  reply;  then  he  paused,  and  looked  on  the  young 
frank  face  in  the  moonlight,  while  Caryll's  eyes  met  his,  fearlessly  now,  though  a 
boyish  flush  was  hot  on  his  temples. 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  said,  briefly:  "I  am  glad  you  have  so  much 
perception  and  so  much  reticence.  To  have  taken  advantage  of  your  position 
and  opportunities  to  usurp  her  ear,  without  my  permission,  I  should  have  con- 
sidered very  unwarrantable,  and  should  have  resented  proportionately.  As  it 
is,  you  consider  that  you  have  some  grounds  for  hope,  and  I  am  aware  myself 
that  Lucille  holds  you  in  sincere  affection;  whether  it  may  ever  ripen  to  more, 
neither  you  nor  I  can  tell,  and  I  distinctly  forbid  any  attempt  to  force  it 
prematurely  to  do  so." 

Young  Caryll  bent  his  head  silently;  he  felt  powerless  against  this  chill, 
inflexible  will,  and  he  knew  that  Strathmore,  as  her  guardian,  had  a  right  to 
speak  as  he  would. 

"  You  understand  ?  Now  listen  further.  For  two  years  I  forbid  any  attempt 
to  speak  of  love  to  her,  or  to  secure  her  own.  I  do  not  interdict  to  you  such 
means  as  may  warrantably  foster  her  affection  for  you:  to  do  so  would  be  unjust, 
but  you  must  neither  rouse  nor  fetter  her  heart  in  any  way.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  will  be  old  enough  to  make  her  own  choice,  and  she  will  have  seen  a 
wider  world  than  this:  you  can  then  say  to  her  what  you  will.  If  it  prove 
that  the  hope  you  now  cherish  is  legitimate,  and  if  she  find  that  you  are  dearer 
than  any  one  has,  or  could,  become  to  her,  if,  in  a  word,  her  happiness  depend 
on  you,  I  will  sanction  your  suit.  Give  me  your  word  to  keep  the  silence  I 
exact  ? " 

Nello  hesitated  a  moment.  Two  years  !  It  looked  an  eternity  !  But  an 
influence  was  upon  him  he  could  not  resist.  He  had  feared  Strathmore  before, 
now  he  felt  his  power;  he  saw,  moreover,  that  the  words,  if  chill,  were  just,  and 
he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  the  pledge. 

Strathmore  paused  a  brief  time,  looking  at  him  keenly,  and  taking  gauge  of 
his  character — a  gauge  which  satisfied  him  that  Lady  Castlemere  had  been  right 
in  her  estimate  of  her  grandson. 

"Very  well,"  he  continued:  "  Meanwhile  I  will  assist  your  career,  so  that 
should  you  ultimately  be  united  to  Lucille,  your  position  may  be  honorable  for 
her.  You  leave  college  in  the  spring  ?  My  mother's  wealth  is  so  tied  that  she 
can  leave  you  little  or  nothing,  and  you  must  make  your  own  way  in  life.  But 
I  will  return  you  for  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  I  will  allow  you  such  an  income  as 
will  give  you  your  independence,  and  leave  you  unshackled.  It  will  rest  with 
yourself  then  to  become  worthy  of  Lucille,  and  such  as  I  should  trust  with  the 
care  of  her  future." 

Young  Caryll  looked  at  him,  bewildered,  incredulous,  distrusting  his  own 
senses.  He  had  heard  of  Strathmore's  ascetic  indifference  to  wealth,  and  the 
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generosity  with  which  he  gave  it  to  others,  but  for  himself  he  had  had  scarcely 
passing  notice  from  him,  and  he  listened  dreamily,  marvelling  whether  his  dread 
had  been  error,  and  if  beneath  the  chill  and  sneering  suavity  of  manner  there 
lay  compassion  and  warmth.  Words  broke  from  him,  full  of  the  gratitude  he 
felt,  eager,  breathless,  fervid,  eloquent  from  their  simple  truth  and  depth,  and 
tremulous  both  with  surprise  and  emotion.  To  the  sanguine  and  dauntless 
heart  of  youth  what  luminous  glory  streamed  over  all  his  future  with  Strath- 
more's  word  !  For  youth  knows  and  fears  nothing  of  two  barriers  in  Life's 
path,  which  men  call  Death  and  Failure. 

Strathmore  arrested  him  in  the  midst  of  his  warm  protest  of  deathless  grati- 
tude, for  the  soul  of  this  man  was  too  lofty  to  assume  a  virtue  it  had  not. 

"  No  thanks,"  he  said,  coldly:  "  I  in  no  way  merit  them  from  you.  It  is  not 
any  feeling  towards  yourself  for  which  you  need  be  grateful,  it  is  simply  for  her 
sake,  not  yours.  You  deem  it  possible  that  Lucille  may  love  you;  I  desire  that 
her  love  should  be  shadowless.  I  should  have  said  the  same  to  any  other  man 
of  your  youth,  and  of  your  hopes;  what  she  may  prize,  I  desire  to  make 
worthy  of  her." 

The  words  fell  on  the  young  man's  warm,  eager  heart  just  lain  bare  in  all 
its  agitated  gratitude,  like  an  ice-touch;  and  it  closed,  shrinking  and  troubled. 
Yet  a  certain  tone"in  Strathmore's  voice,  even  and  tranquil  though  it  was,  struck 
on  him;  he  fancied  that  in  it,  with  all  its  chillness,  all  its  calmness,  there  was 
something  as  of  repressed  pain.  He  was  silent,  hesitating  and  embarrassed;  but 
his  nature  was  candid,  and  he  spoke  on  his  impulse. 

"  Lord  Cecil,  may  I  ask  you  one  question  ?  " 

Strathmore  turned  as  he  was  moving  away. 

"  Certainly." 

"Then — then — in  my  love  for  Lucille  I  have  your  full  sanction,  your 
cordial  wishes  ? " 

"  On  the  conditions  I  have  named — yes.     I  have  told  you  so.     Why  ask  ?  " 

"  Because — because,"  murmured  Caryll,  indistinctly,  "  because  I  have 
sometimes  fancied,  sir — forgive  me  if  I  offend  you— that  your  solicitude  for 
her,  your  kindness  towards  her  were  so  great,  that  you  might  have  other  views 
for  her  womanhood " 

"  Other  views  ?     I  do  not  apprehend  you." 

The  languid  coldness  of  tone  froze  the  boy's  heart,  ns  if  it  were  gripped  by 
an  icy  hand ;  but  the  impulse  which  he  followed  was  stronger  than  either  em- 
barrassment, timidity,  or  awe,  and  his  words  broke  out  involuntarily: 

"  I  thought,,  my  lord,  that — that — perhaps  you  brought  her  up  to  wed  her 
yourself  when  she  should  be  of  age?  She  is  so  lovely;  and  guardians  have 
married  their  wards " 

He  paused,  terror-struck  at  the  effect  of  his  words.     Strathmore  started,  as 
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though  a  shot  had  hit  him;  and  in  the  summer  moonlight  his  face  grew  death- 
white,  as  with  the  spasm  of  some  ungovernable  horror. 

"  /wed  her — //     Good  God!  you  do  not  know  what  you  say " 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Lionel  Caryll  saw  the  veil  rent  asunder,  the  steel 
armor  pierced — for  the  first  time  he  saw  the  equable  tranquillity  of  Strathmore's 
habitual  manner  broken  down,  and  shattered  into  passionate  feeling.  And  he 
marvelled,  wonder-stricken  and  aghast  at  what  his  simple  words  had  caused, 
but  caused  only  for  an  instant;  the  next,  Strathmore  regained  self-control. 

"Your  fears  are  very  idle,"  he  said,  calmly:  "I  have  no  taste  for  mar- 
riage; and  the  great  disparity  between  Lucille's  years  and  my  own  is  sufficient 
to  show  you  the  groundlessness  of  your  supposition.  Fulfil  your  share  of  my 
conditions  honorably,  I  shall  fulfil  mine  towards  you.  And  now  go  back  to 
Curtis  and  the  olives;  we  have  said  enough  on  this  matter." 

Caryll  obeyed  him,  going  slowly  across  the  lawn,  dissatisfied  and  troubled, 
despite  the  hope  which  was  warm  at  his  heart,  and  the  future  which  beckoned 
before  him;  he  saw  that  there  was  some  mystery  here  which  he  had  never 
before  suspected,  and  which  seemed  to  him  hopeless  to  wrest  from  the  granite 
soul  of  a  man  in  whose  hands  he  felt  like  an  impotent  child.  The  horror 
which  had  rung  through  Strathmore's  words — "/  wed  her — //" — thrilled 
through  his  memory,  too  real  for  the  doubt  which  had  tortured  to  longer  pursue 
him;  yet  the  fear  could  not  wholly  be  banished.  By  the  side  of  the  accom- 
plished and  courtly  statesman  he  felt  his  own  inferiority  and  insignificance,  and 
he  felt  too  with  a  lover's  instinct  that  Strathmore,  despite  of,  aye  !  even  in- 
creased through  the  years  which  he  had  named,  had  all  which  most  fatally 
fascinates  women  to  love  where  they  meet  no  pity  and  no  response.  The  words 
he  had  heard,  the  look  he  had  seen,  had  declared  his  dread  not  alone  improb- 
able, but  impossible;  yet  that  dread  he  could  not  wholly  abandon,  it  clung  to 
him  heavily,  wearily,  as  he  re-entered  the  lighted  rooms.  And  yet  it  was  not 
for  one  moment  that  he  doubted  that  Strathmore  had  spoken  the  truth  from 
his  soul. 

For  some  moments  Strathmore  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  still  night.  His 
nephew's  question  had  struck  on  his  ear  with  horror,  almost  in  loathing.  His 
hand,  stained  with  her  father's  blood,  touch  her  own  with  a  husband's  caress  ! 
Her  fair  innocence  learn  to  rest  in  its  holy  sleep  on  the  heart  which  prisoned 
so  dark  and  ghastly  a  secret  !  He  seek  her,  wed  her — he  !  the  assassin  of  both 
the  lives  from  which  had  sprung  her  own  !  He  recoiled  from  the  thought  thus 
suddenly  bidden  before  him,  recoiled,  sickened  and  horror-stricken.  It  looked 
to  him  abhorred  as  crime,  accursed  as  incest  !  He  thrust  it  from  him  in  its 
mere  harmless  suggestion  as  men  thrust  the  first  dawn  of  some  hateful 
guilt. 

Not  that  it  had  temptation  for  him;  it  had  none.     Lionel  Caryll's  doubt 
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was  groundless.  Strathmore's  feeling  for  Lucille,  while  it  was  the  only  tender, 
was  also  the  only  pure,  feeling  he  had  ever  known;  her  father's  could  not  have 
been  more  completely  unsullied  than  his,  and  the  profound  melancholy  which 
mingled  with  it  served  but  to  make  it  more  hallowed.  The  repressed  pain 
which  his  nephew  had  detected  beneath  the  cold  tranquillity  of  his  tones  was 
not  due  to  the  spring  to  which  Nello  traced  it,  but  simply  to  that  sense  of 
reluctance  that  any  other  should  have  the  molding  or  marring  of  her  fate, 
that  sense  of  loss  at  the  knowledge  that  hereafter  others  would  usurp  alike  her 
affections  and  her  guardianship,  which  had  come  upon  him  after  the  words  of 
his  mother. 

He  had  spoken  to  young  Caryll  in  the  manner  he  had  done,  from  his  belief 
in  the  possibility  that  Lucille  might  centre  her  peace  in  the  youth's  love,  and 
his  intention  that  nothing  which  his  own  foresight  could  provide  for  or  against 
should  ever  bar  the  way  to  her  happiness.  But  it  had  cost  him  some  effort, 
for  his  sense  of  atonement  to  Erroll  lay  in  his  knowledge  that  he  made  her  life 
shadowless  as  sunlight,  and  to  surrender  it  to  other  keeping  was  to  imperil,  per- 
chance to  shipwreck,  what  alone  could  give  him  power  to  say  when  he  lay  upon 
his  deathbed,  "  I  have  atoned!  " 

It  had  been  this  pain  which  had  been  carefully  repressed  throughout  his 
interview  with  his  young  nephew,  it  was  this  dread  which  weighed  on  him  where 
he  paced  the  lawn  in  the  moonlight  alone.  Strathmore  was  a  man  of  action 
and  of  power,  a  ruler  amongst  men,  who  crushed  mercilessly  all  which  opposed 
him,  and  bent  all  who  came  beneath  his  influence  with  an  unerring  and  resist- 
less hand;  who  deified  Will,  and  believed  that  every  man  as  he  is  devil,  so  he 
may  be  also  God  unto  himself.  And  yet  for  the  first  time,  as  he  paced  in  his 
solitary  walk  through  the  fresh  summer  night,  with  the  sounding  of  the  sea  in 
the  silence,  a  vague  foreboding  passed  over  him  that  he  might  be  powerless  to 
control  the  mystical  ebb  and  flow  of  fate,  that  to  the  craving  agony  of  a  vain 
remorse,  expiation  might  be  denied  and  shattered  at  the  last ! 

Lucille  was  alone  when  Strathmore  entered  the  cedar  drawing-room,  half 
lying  on  a  low  couch  with  that  restful  grace  with  which  a  young  fawn  throws 
itself  down  to  repose  when  tired  by  its  play.  He  paused  a  moment,  looking  at 
her  as  the  silvery  light  of  the  candelabra  fell  on  her  where  she  lay,  her  head 
resting  on  her  arm,  her  lashes  on  her  cheeks  which  were  slightly  flushed — the 
dawning  fragile  life,  with  its  bloom  delicate  as  the  bloom  of  a  rose-leaf,  and  its 
strength  slight  as  the  frailness  of  the  harebell  which  one  rude  touch  withers, 
how  easily  it  might  be  wrecked,  how  easily  crushed!  It  was  a  frail  argosy, 
with  which  to  freight  and  peril  the  expiation  of  a  crime,  heavy,  blood-stained, 
bitter  as  the  crime  of  Cain. 

He  approached  and  bent  over  her: 
"  My  darling,  are  you  not  well  ?  " 
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Her  eyes  unclosed,  and  the  touching  sadness  ever  on  her  face  in  repose, 
beamed  away  in  the  sunlight  of  her  father's  smile: 

"  Oh  yes.  I  am  never  ill,  you  know.  I  feel  a  little  tired  sometimes,  that  is 
all.  Do  come  and  sit  by  me,  will  you,  and  not  go  away  ?  " 

"  Surely.  But  you  should  not  feel  this  tire,  Lucille,  at  your  age;  lassitude  is 
weakness." 

She  laughed  brightly: 

"  Not  with  me.  When  have  I  had  a  day's  ill  health  ?  Who  could  have  by 
the  side  of  the  free,  strong,  beautiful  sea  ?  I  am  only  tired,  and  I  was  lying 
thinking,  Lord  Cecil " 

"  And  of  what  ?  " 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  lovingly,  reverently  in  their  dark  and  mournful 
beauty,  and  her  voice  was  hushed  in  its  earnestness. 

"I  was  thinking  of  how  great  you  are,  and  how  good;  and  how  you  who 
sway  men  with  your  word,  and  empires  with  your  will,  yet  have  so  much  care, 
and  thought,  and  love  for  me." 

"Good!"  He  echoed  the  word  with  the  bitterness  of  anguish;  he  had 
trained  himself  to  bear  all  these  things  from  her  lips,  and  had  sedulously 
fostered  the  reverence  and  gratitude  she  felt  for  him,  but  none  the  less  did  they 
cut  him  to  the  soul;  and  now  and  then,  even  his  will  of  steel,  and  his  long-worn 
visor  could  not  conceal  the  spasm  of  a  struck  wound,  of  a  quivering  conscience. 
His  voice  had  a  thrill  of  mingled  pain  and  tenderness  in  it  now  as  he  stooped 
towards  her: 

"  Never  give  that  word  to  anything  which  I  do,  Lucille,  least  of  all  to  what 
I  do  for  you.  You  know  that  you  are  dear  to  me  for — your  father's 
sake." 

"  I  know;  but  Lucille  cannot  love  you  less,  but  more,  because  you  loved 
him  so  well,"  she  said,  softly,  while  her  hand  nestled  in  his,  and  drew  it  caress- 
ingly closer  to  her.  And  at  the  clinging  touch  and  the  gentle  words,  the  brand 
of  God  seared  on  the  soul  of  the  murderer  quivered  as  the  brand  of  fire  quivers 
in  the  living  flesh  of  the  doomed. 

Yet  he  sat  there  calm,  still  letting  his  hand  lie  in  hers  and  his  lips  wear  the 
words  with  which  he  ever  spoke  of  the  dead;  for  the  will  of  this  man  was  iron, 
and  his  strength  was  great  to  endure: 

"  True,  I  loved  him  well,"  he  said,  gently:  "  and  so  would  you  have  done; 
Lucille,  you  do  not  forget  him,  you  think  of  him  fondly  sometimes,  as  though 
you  had  known  him,  as  though  he  were  living  now  ?  " 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  murmured,  softly:  "  I  think  of  you  both,  think  of  you  to- 
gether; you  have  told  me  of  him  until  I  know  him  so  well,  and  when  I  kneel 
down  often  pray  to  God  to  let  me  see  his  face  and  hear  his  voice,  in  my  dreams, 
as  well  as  yours.  And  He  does." 
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Strathmore  sat  silent;  his  hand  lying  in  hers,  his  heart  smitten  by  those 
innocent  and  childlike  words  as  by  the  stroke  of  the  avenging  angel: 

"  Your  dreams  are  more  merciful  to  you  than  the  life  which  robbed  you  of 
him,"  he  said,  calmly  and  gently,  for  he  was  as  pitiless  to  himself  as  to  others, 
and  suffered  without  allowing  one  sign  to  escape  or  one  blow  to  be  spared  him: 
"  Love  your  father's  name  better  than  mine,  Lucille.  He  is  more  worthy  it 
than  I." 

"  Lucille  could  not  love  anything  better  than  you,"  she  said,  musingly, 
while  her  earnest,  wistful  eyes  fondly  studied  his  face  with  that  regard  which 
he  had  noticed  as  too  mournful  and  too  deeply  contemplative  for  her  years, 
when,  as  a  little  child,  she  had  asked  why  he  suffered,  on  the  sea-shore: 
"  Where  was  it  that  he  died,  Lord  Cecil,  and  how  ?  You  have  never  told  me 
that." 

"  He  died  abroad." 

"  And  were  you  with  him  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Did  he  suffer  ?  " 

A  slight  quiver  shook  his  voice: 

"  I  hope  to  God,  no." 

"  He  died  happily,  then  ?  " 

"  He  died  at  peace  with  all,  even  with  those  who  injured  him.  Not  happy, 
since — since  he  left  your  mother  scarce  older  than  you  are  now." 

Lucille  sighed,  a  hushed,  broken  sigh: 

"  No — and  his  death  was  hers.  I  think  /should  die  of  a  great  grief,  as  my 
tame  curlew  did  when  his  sister-bird  was  killed  by  the  eagle.  He  could  not 
live;  why  should  he  ?  There  was  no  joy  in  the  air,  or  the  sea,  or  the  sky,  when 
what  he  loved  was  taken." 

She  was  silent,  her  hand  clinging  caressingly  to  Strathmore's  as  her  eyes 
grew  wistful  with  thoughts  too  poetic  and  too  deep  for  her  years.  He  rose 
involuntarily: 

"  Hush,  Lucille  !  No  grief  shall  ever  touch  you  !  Why  think  of  what  can- 
not, what  shall  not,  come  nigh  you  !  Are.  those  letters  ?  Is  the  evening  mail 
come  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  those  are  yours.     But  come  and  sit  by  me  to  read  them.     Do  !  " 

He  obeyed  her;  inflexible  as  bronze  to  any  other,  a  wish  of  Lucille  was 
sacred  to  him.  As  her  guardian,  he  had  commanded  that  her  desire  should 
never  be  disputed  nor  disappointed,  and  to  himself,  when  with  her,  he  allowed 
it  to  be  law.  A  nature  less  pure,  less  loving,  less  incapable  of  being  warped  to 
egotism  or  tyranny  than  hers,  might  have  been  ruined  by  this  limitless  indul- 
gence; with  Lucille  it  had  no  effect,  save  that  of  rendering  her  affections  more 
clinging  and  deep-rooted,  and  her  character  more  tender  and  dependent;  the 
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very  luxuriance  of  its  beauty  was  fostered  by  the  warmth  it  basked  in,  if  it  were 
more  certain  to  be  blighted  at  the  first  sweep  of  frost  or  storm.  She  lay  still 
watching  him,  while  he  sat  beside  her,  breaking  the  seals  of  his  correspondence. 
His  face  wore  no  evil  traits  to  her;  she  only  saw  its  power,  its  intellect,  its  pro- 
found melancholy;  she  only  saw  that  the  eyes  so  cold,  the  lips  so  mocking  to 
others,  for  her  ever  wore  gentle  smiles  and  generous  words.  "  Je  n'en  puis 
rien  faire — cette  physique  a  toutes  les  nobles  qualites  ettout  les  grands  vices," 
a  French  sculptor  had  once  said,  casting  down  his  calliope  and  chisel  before  a 
bust  of  Strathmore.  But  Lucille  only  saw  the  nobler,  and  saw  none  of  the 
darker  meaning,  and  she  lay  looking  at  him  lovingly,  reverently,  silently; 
perhaps  she  was  never  more  truly  happy  than  thus.  And  as  he  sat  thus  beside 
her  couch,  Valdor,  who  had  that  moment  returned  and  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  looked  at  them  unperceived,  and  wondered  afresh,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore, what  secret  this  could  be  which  united  Strathmore  to  this  young  girl,  and 
which  made  a  man  ordinarily  cold,  inflexible,  negligent  in  manner,  indifferent 
to  all  human  affections,  and  solely  elevated  to  ambition  and  power,  be  tender 
towards  her  as  a  woman,  submit  to  all  her  gentler  caprices,  forestall  her  lightest 
wish,  and  watch  with  pleasure  for  her  slightest  smile.  It  was  a  mystery 
which  he  could  not  fathom.  Strathmore  read  his  thoughts.  Valdor  looked 
keenly  at  him,  to  note  if  he  resented  having  thus  been  seen;  he  might  as  well  have 
sought  to  note  the  marble  features  of  the  Parian  bust  near  him  move  and  speak  ! 

Strathmore  was  never  betrayed  into  an  unspoken  expression  of  what  he 
felt;  he  was  calmly  and  impassively  impenetrable.  He  did  not  move  now,  but 
smiled  a  courteous  welcome  to  Valdor,  and  spoke  of  some  political  news  which 
the  day's  mail  had  brought. 

But  he  remembered  the  look  with  which  the  frank  Henri  Cinquiste  had 
gazed  at  himself  and  Lucille,  and  the  words  he  had  spoken  the  night  before,  of 
surprise  at  her  having  never  visted  White  Ladies;  and  he  acted  On  both. 

"Lucille,  White  Ladies  will  be  full  next  month,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  smile, 
the  next  morning,  looking  up  from  his  letters  where  they  sat  at  breakfast,  the 
sunlight  flickering  through  the  screen  of  foliage  and  roses  which  overhung  the 
Elizabethan  windows. 

She  looked  up  eagerly,  a  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  her  lips  parted. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  with  us  ?  " 

He  spoke  still  with  a  slight  smile,  as  of  a  man  listlessly  amused  with  the 
bright  caprices  and  easily  bestowed  pleasures  of  a  child. 

"  Oh,  Lord  Cecil  !  " 

She  did  not  say  more;  Valdor  and  his  own  secretary  were  strangers  to  her, 
and  indulgence  had  never  made  her  exacting. 

"  Very  well,  then.  Plead  with  my  mother,  if  she  have  no  objection  to  do 
me  the  honor  to  come  there  and  bring  you  with  her." 
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"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  suppose  he  did  not  wish  her  to  visit  White  Ladies  ! 
My  brain  must  be  going,  to  dream  such  nonsense.  That  lovely  child  bewitches 
me  !  "  thought  Valdor,  as  he  listened. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Strathmore  left  for  the  Continent.  Those  brief  visits 
were  all  he,  a  foreign  minister,  spared  to  Silver-rest;  he  was  seldom  fatigued — 
never  alone;  he  was  absorbed  in  the  keen  contest  for  power,  and  lived,  with 
scarce  a  week's  retirement,  in  the  fulness  of  the  world. 

Valdor  remained;  all  that  he  needed  to  see  or  do  at  Torlynne  could  have 
been  seen  and  done  in  a  week's  time,  but  he  stretched  it  over  almost  to  the 
time  at  which  Strathmore  would  be  at  White  Ladies,  and  he  should  go  thither 
with  the  rest  of  the  autumn  guests.  The  French  noble  had  no  pastoral  tastes: 
" Hors  de  Paris,  hors  du  monde"  was  most  essentially  his  creed;  the  sounding 
of  the  seas  and  the  soft  wild  beauty  of  the  western  coast  had  no  music  and  no 
charm  for  him;  a  viveur,  a  state-conspirator,  a  man  of  fashion,  he  was  custom- 
arily wearied  and  impatient  at  a  day's  detention  in  any  other  world  than  his 
own.  Yet  he  stayed  on,  in,  or  near  the  solitudes  of  Silver-rest. 

He  was  captivated  by  the  child-beauty,  the  spiritual,  unconscious  loveliness, 
which  he  had  first  seen  among  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  flowers  whose  grace, 
fragility  and  delicacy  were  like  her  own.  He  was  at  once  enchained  and  held 
in  check  by  it;  to  Lucille  he  could  not  speak  of  love,  or  even  of  compliment, 
as  he  would  have  done  to  others — they  seemed  profanation;  yet  he  began  to 
feel  for  her  a  far  holier  and  more  enduring  tenderness  than  he,  a  wit  and  a 
voluptuary,  had  before  known.  She  was  silent  with  him;  except  with  those 
whom  she  knew  well,  she  had  something  of  the  soft  shyness  of  the  half-tamed 
fawn,  and  her  nature  was  one  of  those  poetic,  introspective,  deeply  thoughtful, 
and  meditative  far  beyond  their  years,  which  speak  but  to  few,  and  only  find 
utterance  when  moved  by  the  voice  that  they  respond  to,  as  the  ^olian  chords 
only  echo  to  the  touch  of  certain  winds.  But  it  was  this  which  was  newest  to 
him,  it  gave  him  much  to  conquer,  and  he  saw  that  whoever  would  win  to  her 
heart  must  never  startle  it  rudely  from  its  innocent  rest,  but  wind  his  way  gently 
and  slowly.  He  felt  as  both  Strathmore,  a  cold  and  negligent  Statesman,  and 
Caryll,  a  romantic  and  unworn  youth,  had  equally  done,  that  "  love  "  was  no 
word  to  whisper  to  Lucille,  and  that,  grasped  too  quickly  or  too  boldly,  the 
sensitive  plant  would  surely  close  and  cecoil. 

But  Valdor  had  never  failed,  and  his  nature  was  sanguine;  therefore  he 
stayed  on  near  Silver-rest,  and  learned  a  purer  passion  than  he  had  ever  known, 
while  he  listened  to  the  young  girl's  voice  that  was  low  and  sweet  as  the  lulling 
of  the  seas;  or  watched  her,  himself  unseen,  where  she  sat  gazing  on  the  chang- 
ing face  of  the  waters,  with  the  deep  shadow  of  ivy- hung  rocks  above,  and  sun- 
lit lands  stretching  before  her;  or  heard  her  songs  rising  in  mellow  evening  air, 
with  some  sad,  wild  German  legend  or  rich  cathedral  chant  for  their  burden;  or 
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won  her  to  speak  to  him  of  the  things  in  which  her  eyes  and  her  heart — those 
at  once  of  a  poet  and  a  child,  an  artist  and  a  dreamer — found  beauty  and  de- 
light: the  silvery  flash  of  a  sea-gull's  wing,  a  bird  resting  on  a  heather  spray,  a 
crested  wave  leaping  in  the  light,  a  trailing  coil  of  forest  leaves. 

Strathmore  had  made  provision  for  the  early,  guileless,  hesitating  love  of 
the  boy  Nello;  he  had  made  none — could  have  made  none — against  the  more 
subtle,  more  eloquent,  and  more  tutored  tenderness  of  the  man  who  had  been 
beside  him  when  he  had  slain  her  father,  while  in  the  west  the  sun  had  set  in 
the  dead  years  long  gone. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

"  SEIZED,  IN    THE   NAME  OF  THE  EMPEROR." 

IT  was  past  midnight,  in  the  salon  au  deuxieme,  in  the  Rue  Beaujon. 

The  lights  were  many,  and  in  their  dazzle  the  warm  nuances,  the  rose- 
tendre  hues,  the  ormolu,  the  mirrors,  the  smoking-couches,  made  an  enticing 
fourberia  della  scena  in  its  own  florid,  demi-monde  style.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  the  odors  of  the  wine  from  the  supper-room,  whose  folding-doors  stood 
open,  and  with  the  perfume  of  that  chillum  which  was  a  specialty  of  the  Rue 
Beaujon,  and  which  some  who  smoked  it  averred  to  be  delicious  as  Monte 
Christo's  hatchis.  Two  or  three  tables  stood  about  the  room,  and  round  each 
were  grouped  some  half-dozen  men,  young  attaches,  soldiers,  bankers,  English- 
men, or  nouveaux-riches,  few  if  any  of  them  over  thirty,  some  wanting  ten  years 
of  it,  and  all  flush  of  money,  or  they  would  have  found  no  entrance  there.  At 
some  tables  they  were  playing  Trente  et  Un,  at  the  other  Trente  et  Quarante, 
at  a  higher  maximum  than  is  permitted  at  Baden,  gros  jeu,  where  the  colors 
revolved  and  the  gold  heaps  changed  swift  as  thought  in  a  dizzy  whirl,  and  swifter 
than  the  thoughts  of  many  could  follow  them.  For  the  gaming  which  is  for- 
bidden publicly  will,  like  every  other  dangerous  instinct,  be  indulged  in  secrecy; 
and  the  play  in  the  Rue  Beaujon  was  greedily  sought  after  suppers  that  left  the 
pulse  heated  with  fiery  wines  and  the  reason  little  able  to  baffle  the  intricacies 
of  hazard;  and  had  made  many  a  career  beggared  and  ruined,  ending  in  the 
Faubourg  d'Enfer  with  crossing-sweeper's  rags,  where  it  had  begun  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines  with  a  thousand-franc  breakfast;  and  caused  not  a 
few  lives  to  cease  by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  or  an  overdose  of 
morphine  in  the  gray  early  dawn. 

The  play  was  at  its  highest,  the  stakes  enormous,  the  gold  on  the  tables 
flashed  and  glittered  under  the  light  which  was  thrown  back  from  the  rose  hang- 
ings and  the  gilded  walls;  the  heavy  odors  of  the  wines  filled  the  air  with 
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an  intoxicating  aroma,  and  the  wreaths  of  smoke  still  curled  in  spirit  vapor, 
though  the  hookahs  had  been  left,  while  now  and  then  the  hazard  went  on  in  a 
dead  silence,  only  broken  by  the  formula  of  the  cards;  and  oftener  was  played 
in  a  mad  whirl,  a  reckless,  dizzy  rotation,  in  the  noises  of  wild  jests  and  riotous 
laughter,  and  unbridled  license  of  words  from  brains  half  drunk. 

And  she  who  was  the  evil  Circe  of  this  evil  Avernus,  with  a  glance  would 
turn  attention  from  the  cards,  till — too  late — the  stake  was  lost;  or  with  a  smile 
would  daze  and  dazzle  some  novice  till  his  gold  poured  in  showers  into  the 
bank;  or  with  some  gay  mot,  which  still  rang  with  something  of  the  old  moqueur, 
bewitching  wit,  would  raise  a  laugh  at  the  right  moment,  till  her  confederate — • 
who  played  croupier  for  the  nonce— raked  in  by  rouleaux  the  money  of 
the  tyros.  "  Men  who  tempt,  and  women  who  are  tempted  !  "  So  runs  the  old 
hackneyed,  maudlin,  threadbare  dictum,  much  akin  to  the  time-worn  opticism 
which  runs,  "  the  Catholics  who  persecuted,  and  the  Reformers  who  were 
martyred;"  as  if  there  were  not  six  of  the  one  and  six  of  the  other  !  Pshaw  ! 
leave  formularies  aside,  good  world,  and  open  your  eyes.  Women,  from  Eve 
downwards,  have  been  First  Tempters,  and  the  tempters  among  them  make  up 
half  the  ranks  of  their  sex,  subtle  wooers  and  destroyers  of  their  hundreds. 

In  this  light,  with  the  bloom  of  art  upon  all  her  face,  and  the  lustre  of  art 
lent  to  her  eyes,  with  mock  diamonds  glittering  where  once  the  costly  sapphires 
of  a  peeress  had  lain,  with  the  enamel  covering  the  deep  haggard  lines,  and  a 
smile  haunting  the  lips  with  the  mocking  shadow  of  its  old  resistless  witchery, 
there  was  some  loveliness  still;  though  ghastly — without  its  youth;  though 
wrecked  most  piteously — to  those  who  had  known  her  in  the  years  of  her  glory; 
though  fearful  in  the  story  which  it  told— to  those  who  paused  to  read  it. 
There  was  loveliness  still,  though  a  wretched  travesty  of  that  which  once  had 
been;  though  justly  and  truly  looking  on  it  she  cried  out  in  her  bitterness, 
"  O,  my  lost  beauty  !  my  lost  beauty  ! "  since  none  who  remembered  what 
Marion  Vavasour  once  had  been,  and  despised  the  wreck,  remembered  and 
despised  as  utterly  as  she;  for  this  woman,  who  was  without  remorse  for  her 
work  cr  conscience  for  her  crimes,  had  ceaseless  misery  for  the  social  degra- 
dation which  denied  her  Pride,  and  for  the  encroaching  years  which  left  her 
without  Power,  since  these  had  been  her  gods,  omnipotent  and  beloved,  and 
were  now  drifted  from  her  reach  forever,  never  again  to  be  recovered. 

The  Mistress  of  Paris,  who  had  beheld  Greece  rise  in  arms  at  the  havoc  of 
her  loveliness,  flung  to  the  ribald,  brutal  crowds  of  the  common  soldiery,  would 
not  more  bitterly  have  felt  her  degradation  than  did  this  woman.  For  though 
sensual,  merciless,  frail,  and  fatal  as  She  who,  in  the  verse  of  yEschylus,  comes 
with  Death  and  Havoc  following  on  her  loveliness,  she  had  loved  to  veil  her 
infidelities  in  poetic  grace,  she  had  loved  to  have  her  foot  on  the  bent  neck 
of  a  prostrate  world;  and  now — now — she  sickened  at  herself;  not  for  her 
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guilt,  but  for  her  humiliation;  not  for  the  deep  stain  upon  her  soul,  but  for 
the  broken  sceptre,  her  jeered  crown,  her  rent  and  trampled  purples. 

Is  it  not  this,  and  no  better  than  this,  which  now  and  again  passes  for  Re- 
morse ?  yet  which  is  no  more  Remorse  than  its  twin-brother,  trembling  Fear, 
is  true  Repentance. 

Remorse  Marion  Vavasour  never  knew,  and  never  could  know;  but  anguish 
for  her  own  lost  omnipotence  she  did.  She  knew  it  now;  to-night,  while  the 
noisy  laughs  echoed  about  her,  and  the  reeking  fumes  filled  the  air  of  her  salon. 
Oh  !  bitterness  of  bitterness  !  she,  into  whose  presence  sovereigns  had  humbly 
sued  to  come,  could  not  resent  the  coarsest  word  that  was  uttered  in  her  pres- 
ence; she,  at  whose  feet  princes  had  vainly  knelt,  while  statesmen  paled  be- 
fore the  beauty  of  her  smile,  must  tempt,  and  court,  and  seek  these  unfledged 
youths,  these  nameless  idlers,  whose  witless  profanities  fouled  the  ear  which 
had  once  listened  to  the  graceful  wit  and  delicate  flattery  of  monarchs — whose 
slighting  glance  contemptuously  leered  upon  the  face  whose  beauty  once  had 
been  the  theme  of  courts,  the  hymned  of  prince  and  poet,  the  torch  which  lit 
whatever  it  passed,  to  love,  and  feud,  and  madness.  SHE  !  who  had  ruled  the 
rulers  of  the  earth,  could  now  be  slighted  by  the  lowliest.  And  deadlier  than 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  than  hempen  cord  and  sheet  of  penitence,  were  the  rouge 
upon  her  cheek,  the  laughter  upon  her  lips,  the  mock  gem  upon  her  breast,  to 
this  woman  whose  fastidious  pride,  whose  victorious  sway,  whose  aristocratic 
grace,  whose  capricious,  imperious  will  had  been  haughty  and  dear  to  her  as 
those  of  any  anointed  queen. 

It  was  long  past  midnight;  the  play  was  fast  and  furious;  the  stakes  of 
frightful  enormity;  the  gamesters  now  and  then  drank  down  fiery  draughts  of 
fierce  Roussilon,  or  above-proof  Cognac,  or  poisonous  Absinthe,  and  went, 
madder  than  before,  to  the  whirl;  the  light  flashed  back  from  the  rose-hangings 
and  gilded  ornaments  on  to  the  faces  of  the  cards  and  the  heaps  of  gold;  and 
now  the  game  went  on  in  a  riotous  chorus  of  jest  and  laughter,  and  now  in  the 
dead  silence  of  high-strung  excitement,  while  here  and  there  fell  a  muttered 
oath,  or  twitching  lips  turned  pale,  as  a  million  of  francs  was  swept  away  on  the 
turn  of  color,  or  the  hazard  of  a  card. 

Suddenly  on  the  panels  of  the  door,  came  a  loud  summons  as  at  the  gates 
of  a  barricade,  thundering,  impatient — and  many  of  the  gamblers,  their  brains 
besotted  and  their  reason  whirling  with  the  delirium  of  play,  scarce  heard  and 
did  not  note  it,  but  he  who  played  as  croupier  grew  pale,  and  with  a  rapid  sign 
began  to  sweep  away  the  piles  of  louis,  while  she,  the  Priestess  of  the  Pande- 
monium, who  ere  this  had  slaughtered  human  lives  with  her  skilled  lie,  and 
sent  a  murderer  out  to  work  her  vengeance  with  cruel,  unfaltering  falsehood, 
stood  in  the  gaslight  with  the  unreal  smile  arrested  upon  her  lips,  and  her  cheek 
quivering  slightly  under  its  rouge. 
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She  knew  that  the  Rouge-et-Noir  of  the  Rue  Beaujon  was  discovered  be- 
yond concealment  at  last. 

Sharp  and  swift  upon  the  summons  for  admittance,  the  door  was  burst  open 
by  instruments  which  wrenched  and  splintered  all  the  intricate  locks  and  bars 
for  those  little  scrupulous  of  ceremony  or  tolerant  of  delay;  the  gaudy  rose 
portiere  was  thrust  aside  by  rough  hands,  which  dashed  down  all  the  barricades 
erected  behind  it;  the  salon  and  its  privacy  were  invaded,  the  police  filled  the 
chambers. 

"De  la  part  de  V  Emptreur  !  "  said  a  voice  serene,  inflexible,  as  bland  as 
though  it  gave  a  welcome  salutation,  as  frigid  as  though  it  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Confusion,  riot,  tumult,  execration  arose  pele-mele;  the  stakes 
were  seized,  the  doors  were  closed  so  that  no  egress  was  possible;  the  tables 
were  overturned,  the  croupiers  dashed  wildly  here  and  there,  trying  to  get  to 
covert  like  a  fox  run  close  by  the  pack;  some  of  the  gamblers,  their  brains 
dizzy  with  the  chillum  and  the  wine,  stared  stupidly  and  helplessly  at  the  seizure; 
others,  cursing  and  blaspheming,  sprang  at  the  gold  and  cards,  swore  they  were 
but  playing  at  Boc  with  three  francs  ns  their  maximum,  and  offered  bribes  at 
any  rates  with  insane  eagerness  to  have  the  thing  kept  dark.  And  while  his 
subordinates  secured  the  croupiers  and  the  stakes,  and  other  officials  quietly 
took  down  the  names  and  the  addresses  of  all  present,  the  inspector  approached 
the  mistress  of  the  salon,  and,  with  the  same  tranquil  and  inflexible  courtesy, 
arrested  her  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

And,  for  the  moment,  losing  her  self-possession,  her  presence  of  mind,  her 
swift  invention,  and  her  ready  diplomacy,  the  hideous  contrast  of  her  present 
and  her  past  smote  on  her  through  the  darkness  of  evil  years  and  the  callous- 
ness of  a  soul  unsexed;  and  she  writhed  from  under  the  official's  touch  as  from 
beneath  that  of  an  adder,  and  gazed  at  him  with  the  wild  stare  of  a  hunted 
animal  hard-pressed,  and,  wringing  her  white  and  delicate  hands,  laughed  a 
shrill,  terrible,  mocking  laugh: 

"  The  Emperor — the  Emperor!  'In  the  name  of  the  Emperor! '  What! 
are  the  years  come  back  when  I  was  his  guest  and  he  mine  ?  Does  he  remem- 
ber how  often  he  sat  at  my  table,  that  he  summons  me  now  to  his  Court  ?  To 
the  Tuileries?  To  the  Tuileries  ?  Of  course!  these  diamonds  are  fit  for  the 
Tuileries!  " 

Rending  the  false  jewels  from  her  bosom  and  her  hair,  she  cast  them  on 
the  floor  and  trod  upon  them  with  her  foot,  those  miserable  symbols  and  insig- 
nia of  her  fall,  crushing  them  to  powdered  glass,  and  laughing  all  the  while, 
with  bitter,  delirious  mocking  of  herself. 

In  that  brief  instant  of  passionate  misery,  of  ghastly  irony,  something  of 
her  old  resistless  grace,  of  her  old  imperious  pride,  returned  as  she  wrested 
herself  back  from  the  official's  grasp,  and  stamped  into  shining  dust  the  worth- 
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less  gems,  while  above  the  uproar  round  the  gaming-table,  above  the  clash  of 
the  gold  as  the  police  swept  the  stakes  away,  above  the  oaths  of  the  startled, 
half-drunk  gamesters,  rang  that  laugh,  once  silvery  as  music,  now  jarred  and 
dissonant. 

"To  the  Tuileries!  Of  course!  —  to  the  Tuileries!  My  diamonds  are  fit 
for  a  Court!  " 

And  the  superintendent,  smiling  slightly,  took  no  note  or  heed  of  this  deliri- 
ous despair,  and  seemed  neither  to  have  seen  nor  heard  it,  but,  proceed- 
ing without  pause  or  hesitancy  with  his  errand,  arrested  her.  For  what  she 
said  had  not  even  a  meaning  to  him!  he  had  heard  of  her  but  under  her  last 
alias  nom  de  guerre;  he  knew  her  but  as  a  prisoner  who  had  transgressed  the 
law,  and  Marion  Vavasour  had  no  power  now  —  not  even  to  make  the  world, 
which  is  swift  to  forget,  remember  her  past. 

And  this  is  the  last  step  into  the  abyss  of  oblivion,  when  none  even  pause 
to  recall  what  we  were. 

As  a  voiture  dormise  bore  her,  in  close  escort,  from  the  doors  of  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Beaujon,  arrested  on  the  proven  charge  of  having  a  private  gam- 
bling-hell every  midnight  in  her  salon,  the  vehicle  was  stopped  in  its  progress 
a  little  farther  down  the  street  by  carriages  which  blocked  the  way.  The  blind 
of  the  window  nearest  her  was  but  half  drawn,  and  she,  who  had  now  recovered 
her  composure,  her  finesse,  and  her  dissimulation,  leaned  forward  as  though  to 
show  how  little  moved  she  was  by  the  charge  against  her  by  watching  the  night 
with  idle  amusement.  The  carriages  which  arrested  the  vehicle  stood  before 
the  residence  of  a  French  Prince,  not  enclosed  by  a  court-yard,  the  doors 
standing  wide  open,  as  the  guests  dispersed  after  a  State  entertainment  of  more 
than  ordinary  magnificence.  Descending  the  broad  flight  of  steps  which  was 
lined  on  either  side  by  lackeys,  and  lighted  to  the  brightness  of  noon,  came 
the  English  Minister  for  whom  the  equipage  waited,  the  gas  shining  on  the 
riband  which  crossed  his  breast  and  the  orders  and  stars  which  glittered  there, 
and  falling  on  his  face  —  a  face  of  pride,  of  dominance,  of  successful  and  impe- 
rious power. 

And  Marion  Vavasour,  looking  on  him  thus,  shivered  with  the  thirst  of  an 
impotent  vengeance,  and  drooped  her  head  upon  her  hands  with  a  bitter  moan 
of  chained  and  baffled  hatred. 

He  lived  in  riches,  in  dignity,  in  honor,  with  his  name  on  the  lips  of  the 
world,  and  the  cup  of  his  ambition  filled  to  the  brim  and  crowned;  while 


"  Oh,  Heaven  !  "  she  whispered,  passionately,  through  her  clenched  teeth, 
"  will  the  hour  never  come  when  I  can  strike  him  in  his  power  and  his  arrogance  ? 
Will  the  day  never  dawn  when  I  shall  say  back  in  his  ear,  '  Such  mercy  as  you 
gave,  I  give  to  you  !  '  " 
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And  in  the  warm  summer  night  in  the  Paris  street  they  passed  each  other 
thus  as  the  carriages  rolled  on:  the  Minister  who  went  from  a  State-gathering, 
and  the  Arrested  who  was  taken  to  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

"  ROSES    MY    SECRET    KEEP." 

WHITE  LADIES  was  filled  with  guests. 

In  the  great  court-yard,  troops  of  saddle-horses,  or  carriages  with  their 
postilions  and  outriders  splashed  and  tired,  came  home  in  the  gray  twilight 
while  the  dressing-bell  rang;  in  the  King's  Hall  covers  were  laid  for  a  hundred 
guests;  in  the  preserves  a  thousand  head  of  game  were  bagged  each  day,  yet 
no  ground  beaten  twice;  in  the  stately  galleries  trailed  the  sweeping  dresses  of 
peeresses,  and  under  the  roof  of  the  Abbey  were  gathered  not  a  few  of  those 
whose  playthings  are  the  policies  and  destinies  of  nations.  For  the  master  of 
White  Ladies  was  in  Office;  and,  while  the  dictum  of  the  world  never  swerved 
him  from  his  own  course,  he  was  a  man  who  knew  to  the  utmost  of  its  value 
the  worth  of  being  prominent  in  the  sight  of  the  world  if  you  seek  to  lead  it. 

Rome  went  to  Cincinnatus  in  his  farmstead  solitude;  but  modern  Europe 
would  never  seek  a  Scipio  once  retired  to  his  Linternum.  Strathmore  knew 
this;  none  better;  and  while  he  sneered  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  he  turned 
them  to  his  own  profit,  and  surrounded  himself  with  luxury  and  circumstance 
because  he  recognized  in  them  the  most  intelligible  symbols  of  rule  and  power 
to  the  purblind  sight  of  the  masses,  though  he  held  both  in  disdain,  and  in  his 
own  tastes' was  almost  ascetic,  in  his  own  life  almost  austere. 

Therefore  the  gatherings  at  White  Ladies  were  noted  throughout  the 
country;  and  Strathmore  was  as  courtly  a  host  as  in  his  earlier  years;  his 
genius  was  one  of  those  which,  essentially  facile,  are  never  laborious;  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  him  was  vast,  but  it  was  done  without  effort;  though 
he  never  wholly  laid  aside  the  political  harness,  none  saw  a  glealn  of  it  through 
the  silken  surcoat  he  wore  in  society;  and  whilst  the  chief  secret  of  his  power 
over  men  lay  in  the  entire  absence  of  sensitive  self-consciousness  or  Utopian 
ideology  from  his  career,  not  a  little  attraction  lay  for  them  in  the  brilliant  ease 
with  which  this  ambitious  and  arduous  career  was  covered,  by  the  same  art  with 
which  the  Damascus  armorers  covered  their  keenest  steel  with  the  light  dazzle 
of  the  chasing;  while  the  chasing  blinded  the  eyes  before  which  it  flashed,  the 
cunning  smiths  knew  that  the  steel  cut  swifter  passage  home. 
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The  warm  sun  fell  across  the  sward  through  the  boughs  of  the  wych-elms, 
and  down  the  ruined  cloisters  into  the  Oriel  room  where  he  sat  at  breakfast. 
The  same  purple  hangings  were  behind  him,  with  the  dead  gold  of  their  broid- 
ered  chiffre;  the  light  fell  through  the  same  painted  panes  and  the  blazoned 
motto:  "Slay!  and  spare  not !"  without,  the  same  lengthened  shadows  fell 
across  the  sward,  and  the  same  ivy-roots  clung  about  the  cloisters;  even  his 
own  features  were  unaltered,  the  same  save  for  some  trace  of  added  age,  some 
look  of  haughtier  power  and  of  deeper  melancholy,  as  on  the  day  when  he  whom 
he  had  loved  and  slain  had  sat  at  his  table,  and  the  name  of  their  temptress 
and  destroyer  been  first  upon  his  lips.  And  of  that  day  he  did  not  even  think 
once  out  of  the  thousand  times  that  found  him  sitting  thus;  wear  the  spiked 
band  of  penance  long  about  your  loins,  and  they  shall  so  learn  to  bear  it,  that 
they  feel  it  not,  save  when  a  sudden  blow  drives  the  iron  afresh  into  the  flesh. 
Could  the  Furies  have  pursued  Orestes  through  many  years,  he  would  have 
grown  used  to  the  haunting  troop,  and  would  have  learned  to  sleep,  to  rest,  to 
labor,  and  to  love  in  the  loathed  presence  of  the  Avengers,  and  only  at  rare 
intervals  would  have  started  from  his  slumber  to  shudder  at  the  accursed  forms, 
or  flee  in  the  dead  of  night  from  the  sacred  temple,  because  they  hunted  him 
from  rest,  and  pursued  him  for  the  blood  of  Clytemnestra. 

Strathmore's  life  was  a  successful  one;  not  a  contented  one,  because  his 
insatiate  and  restless  ambition  always  desired  wider  and  more  irresponsible 
dominance  than  in  this  country  the  highest  can  ever  wield,  and  because  all 
happiness  had  been  stricken  from  his  life  with  the  hideous  betrayal  of  the 
woman  he  had  worshipped,  of  the  lips  for  whose  kiss  he  had  stained  his  soul 
with  guilt.  But  one  of  those  lives  which,  full,  grand,  eminent,  make  "  happi- 
ness "  look  tame,  insipid  and  needless;  in  such  a  life  it  was  but  the  few,  solitary 
hours  when  silence  and  sleep  were  nigh,  or  the  few  rare  days  when  the  young 
eyes  of  Lucille  met  his  own,  which  Remorse  could  claim;  for  the  rest  Strath- 
more  was  the  world's,  and  the  world  his. 

There  was  a  brilliant  party  gathered  about  him  at  breakfast;  English  states- 
men, German  Princes,  French  nobility,  with  lovely  women,  who  sometimes  dis- 
cussed the  question  over  their  orange  pekoe  before  the  dressing-bell  rang, 
whether  he  would  ever  marry.  Negligent  of  their  charms,  and  wedded  to 
public  life,  brilliant  eyes  softly  wooed  him,  never  to  awake  response;  the  burn- 
ing passion  which  had  once  consumed  his  life  seemed  to  have  seared  out  every 
trace  of  warmer  desires.  After  that  mad,  guilty,  but  devoted  love,  none  could 
assail  him;  the  sternest  ascetic  who  had  ever  dwelt  in  that  Dominican  Monas- 
tery was  not  colder  to  women  than  he  who,  beneath  its  roof,  had  been  the  lover 
of  Marion  Vavasour. 

With  a  large  party  he  went  out  deer-stalking  for  the  day  in  the  forests  which 
belted  in  White  Ladies,  where  red  deer  were  abundant  as  in  the  wilds  of  El- 
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moor.  The  sun  had  sunk,  and  the  windows  of  the  gray  and  stately  fagade  were 
all  lit,  as  they  returned  and  dispersed  to  their  several  chambers;  while  Strath- 
more  went  to  his  own  room,  which  fronted  the  State  Apartments,  which  had 
been  unused  from  the  time  when  they  had  harbored  the  loveliness  which  had 
tempted  and  betrayed  him.  Of  her  he  now  thought,  as  he  left  his  room  and 
returned  along  the  corridor;  one  of  the  long  line  of  windows  stood  open  to  the 
night,  and  from  the  gardens  below  was  up-wafted  the  heavy,  rich  scent  of  the 
roses;  and  the  remembered  perfume  suddenly  rising,  made  the  memory  which 
lay  within,  coiled  to  stillness,  but  never  dead, 

"  like  a  dreaming  snake, 
Drowsily  lift  itself  fold  by  fold, 
And  gnaw  and  gnaw  hungrily,  half  awake." 

It  had  been  the  love  of  his  manhood,  that  single  burning  passion  of  a  cold 
and  ambitious  life;  and — though  changed  in  one  swift  hour  to  deadliest  hate, 
which  had  pursued  her  with  unquenched  and  insatiate  vengeance,  hate  which 
would  have  watched  her  still,  with  unrelenting  gaze,  starve  as  a  beggar  at  his 
feet,  and  die  of  a  beggar's  dole  denied,  when — memory  uprose,  and  with  it 
burned  again  upon  his  own  the  lips  which  had  betrayed  him,  and  with  it  he 
beheld  again  the  loveliness  for  which  he  had  rent  down  and  trampled  under 
foot  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  old  agony  uncoiled  from  its  rest,  and  pierced 
his  soul  afresh  with  poisoned  fangs. 

He  had  loved  her,  till  ambition,  honor,  conscience,  life  itself,  had  all  been 
given  to  her  hands;  he  had  loved  her  with  delirious,  ungrudging  worship,  that 
saw  in  her  kiss  his  heaven,  in  her  smil*^3  world,  in  her  will  his  deity;  and 
that  dead  passion  awoke,  not  less  in  hate  but  more,  while  yet  athwart  the  stretch 
of  many  years  it  was  stricken  afresh  with  the  stroke  of  its  betrayal,  and  sickened 
afresh  over  all  its  wealth  wasted,  its  treasure  mocked,  its  idolatrous  love  poured 
out — in  vain,  in  vain  ! — upon  that  lovely,  hideous,  beautiful  wanton  thing,  upon 
a  courtesan  and  an  assassinatress.  And  it  was  thus  it  awoke  now,  stirred  to 
memory  by  the  odor  of  the  roses  that  stole  upwards  on  the  mist  through  the 
opened  window,  as  he  passed  down  the  solitary  corridor;  and  he  flung  the  case- 
ment to  with  swift  hand  and  passionate  gesture,  to  shut  out  that  sickening, 
haunting,  mocking  fragrance  of  the  flowers  that  Marion  Vavasour  had  loved. 
He — the  cold,  inflexible,  and  successful  Statesman — shuddered  and  shrank 
from  the  mere  scent  of  the  summer-roses  ! 

A  low,  ringing  laugh,  echoing  gaily  on  the  air,  startled  the  silence  of  the 
corridor;  it  came  from  the  unused  State  Chambers  !  He  started  as  he  stood 
by  the  casement,  and  looked  up.  The  long  passage  leading  thither  was  dully 
lit,  for  the  gas  burned  low,  and  at  its  foot  the  opposite  door  of  the  State-rooms 
stood  open,  and — with  a  light  held  high  above  her  head,  so  that,  while  the 
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arched  doorway  and  the  chamber  behind  were  deep  in  gloom,  its  luminance 
fell  upon  her  and  about  her,  brightly  shed  upon  her  young  and  radiant  face,  with 
the  bloom  of  childhood  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  smile  of  childhood  still  haunting 
the  fair  eyes — he  saw  Lucille. 

Strathmore  gazed  at  her,  as  men  have  gazed  upon  the  spirits  which,  born  of 
their  own  haunted  memories,  have  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  all  the  forms  of 
the  dead,  and  silently  cited  disentomb  their  past. 

What  place  had  she  beneath  the  roof  of  White  Ladies,  when  across  its 
threshold  lay  the  shadow  of  a  guilt  which,  known  to  her,  would  have  turned 
her  steps  from  it  in  loathing  and  in  horror?  The  house  of  her  father's  murderer 
was  no  home  to  harbor  her  dawning  life  and  shelter  her  innocent  sleep  ! 

"  In  that  room  ! — -in  that  room  !  " 

The  words  were  muttered  unconsciously  in  his  throat,  as  he  stood  silent 
and  motionless  for  the  moment;  to  see  her  thus,  and  there,  made  the  air  round 
him  teem  with  the  shadows  of  the  past,  which  whispered  that  the  work,  wrought 
by  his  own  hand  when  it  dealt  out  death  and  retribution,  must  forever  endure, 
the  blood-stain  never  effaced  by  expiation,  the  dead  days  ever  lying  in  wait  to 
devour  and  destroy  the  future. 

That  moment  passed — the  weakness  was  crushed  down  and  conquered;  he 
welcomed  her  with  kind  and  courteous  words,  as  Lucille  sprang  towards  him, 
lifting  her  lips  for  his  caress  of  greeting,  her  face  brightened  still  with  her 
happy  and  melodious  laugh: 

"Oh,  Lord  Cecil  !  I  could  not  help  laughing,  you  threw  that  window  to  with 
such  a  passionate  gesture,  and  I  had  never  seen  you  anything  but  calm,  and 
still,  and  tranquil  !  Whom  were  yo^j,  angry  with  in  thought  ? — not  me  !  I 
shall  be  afraid  of  you  in  future,  as  they  say  all  the  world  is ' 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  her  careless  words  smote  him  in  that  moment  with  keen 
pain:  "Lucille,  you  would  never  fear  me,  shrink  from  me,  dread  me?  I  have 
made  your  life  too  happy " 

She  looked  at  him  surprised ;  he,  the  haughty  and  arrogant  leader  of  men, 
sought  this  assurance  as  a  boon  from  the  child-ward  who  owed  him  all  !  But 
her  mood  was  changed  to  his  in  an  instant,  her  hand  softly  closed  on  his  own, 
and  she  leaned  caressingly  towards  him,  till  her  hair,  with  white  violets  woven 
in  it,  brushed  his  breast,  and  her  deep  loving  eyes  were  uplifted  to  his: 

" I fear you!  Oh,  never,  never  !  Whom  can  Lucille  love,  and  honor,  and 
trust  to,  save  her  guardian  who  has  filled,  and  more  than  filled,  the  place  of  all 
she  lost  ?  " 

He  drew  her  gently  to  him,  and  kissed  her  brow,  recovering  the  self-com- 
mand which  for  one  moment  had  been  shaken: 

"Think  of  me  always  so — always;  as  one  who  has  striven  to  supply  to  you 
your  father's  loss,  and  to  fulfil  your  father's  trust.  But  how  came  you  here, 
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Lucille  ?  I  did  not  know  you  were  at  the  Abbey.  My  mother  left  the  day  of 
your  arrival  uncertain." 

"  We  came  an  hour  ago.  Lady  Castlemere  felt  so  much  better,  and  I  was 
so  impatient  to  see  you  and  White  Ladies.  What  a  stately  place  it  rs  !  I  love 
its  gray,  solemn,  time-worn  grandeur.  Take  me  all  over  it — now,  will  you — 
now  ? " 

The  earnestness,  too  deep  and  thoughtful  for  her  years,  with  which  she  had 
spoken  of  her  trust  and  love  for  her  guardian  had  passed  away;  now  she  was 
only  a  child,  used  to  the  gratification  of  every  bright  caprice  and  aerial  fancy 
as  she  looked  up  at  him  with  longing  in  her  eyes  and  eagerness  upon  her  lips. 

He  smiled: 

"Not  now,  Lucille;  we  dine  at  nine,  and  it  wants  only  a  quarter;  to-morrow 
I  will  take  you  wherever  you  wish.  But  how  do  you  come  here — and  alone  ? 
The  rooms  where  you  were  are  never  used.  They  have  not  given  you  those 
chambers,  surely  ? " 

He  spoke  with  impatient  anxiety;  he  could  not  have  had  her  rest  there ! 
She  laughed  amusedly: 

"  I  lost  my  way  !  When  I  was  dressed,  I  sent  Babette  to  ask  Lady  Castle- 
mere  some  question  for  me,  and  she  was  so  long  gone  that  I  grew  tired,  and 
thought  I  would  go  myself.  But  I  could  not  find  the  room  so  well  as  I  fancied; 
I  missed  it  among  all  these  passages,  and  found  myself  wandering  in  those 
chambers.  Why  are  they  never  used  ?  " 

Strathmore  avoided  answer. 

"  You  must  not  wander  alone  about  White  Ladies  till  you  know  its  intrica- 
cies, my  dear.  You  may  very  easily  lose  yourself.  I  will  take  you  to  my 
mother  now — they  ought  to  have  placed  you  close  to  her — and  then  we  must 
go  down  to  the  drawing-rooms.  There  are  plenty  of  people  very  desirous  to 
see  you." 

Lucille  sighed  a  little: 

"  Ah  !  I  do  not  care  much  for  strangers,"  she  answered  him,  as  she  ran  up 
the  steps,  where  she  had  hastily  set  down  her  little  silver  lamp. 

The  spaniel  which  he  had  given  her  in  her  infancy,  and  with  which  she  had 
nevej  parted,  though  it  was  now  very  old,  had  remained  in  the  chamber,  and 
she  went  back  to  fetch  him.  The  dog  did  not  come  immediately  to  her  call,  and 
Strathmore,  following  her,  stood  once  more  in  the  State  Apartments,  where  his 
step  had  never  entered  and  his  eyes  never  rested,  through  the  many  years 
which  had  past  since  he  had  first  returned  to  White  Ladies. 

"What  beautiful  rooms!  Why  are  they  never  used?  Because  they  are 
only  for  the  Royal  Family,  is  it  ?  Who  slept  here  last,  then  ?  " 

She  spoke,  holding  the  lamp  high  above  her  head,  so  that  its  light  was  shed 
on  her  young  face,  and  flickered  fitfully  on  the  azure  hangings,  the  Venetian 
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mirrors,  the  gold  services,  the  silk,  and  lace,  and  velvet,  the  costly  cabinets 
near,  the  dark  shadow  afar  off,  where  the  silvery  rays  could  not  reach,  but  left 
half  the  magnificence  of  the  room  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

And  at'her  innocent  question  he  shuddered  as  at  the  scent  of  the  summer- 
roses!  His  eyes  glanced  for  one  moment  over  the  luxurious  chamber,  with  its 
costly  adornments  and  its  depths  of  gloom,  in  sickening,  ghastly  memory — 
then  they  fell  upon  the  form  of  Lucille,  where  she  stood  in  the  halo  of  the 
light,  one  hand  holding  to  her  heart  the  little  dog  which  had  once  kept  its  faith- 
ful vigil  crouched  in  the  bosom  of  the  dead.  The  hideous  past  seemed  to 
breathe  through  the  chamber  with  its  pestilential  odor,  its  avenged  passions, 
its  eternal  guilt — and  he  stretched  his  hand,  and  drew  her  with  a  sudden  ges- 
ture out  from  that  unholy  place.  Yet  his  voice  was  tranquil  and  his  smile 
calm  as  he  closed  the  door  on  her,  and  led  her  forward: 

"  Those  State-rooms  are  damp,  they  have  been  unused  so  long;  it  is  not 
wise  for  you  to  be  in  them  at  night,  Lucille.  Besides,  every  one  will  think 
that  I  have  deserted  my  guests." 

And,  with  the  suave  and  graceful  dignity  of  a  courtier,  he  conducted  her 
along  the  silent  corridor,  and  down  the  broad  oak  staircase,  in  the  full  gleam 
of  light,  giving  her  urbane  and  courtly  welcome  beneath  the  roof  of  White 
Ladies,  where  her  father's  laugh  had  so  often  rung  in  clear  and  joyous  music, 
and  her  father's  hand  closed  in  love  and  friendship  on  the  hand  which  now 
held  hers — the  hand  which,  unfaltering,  had  dealt  him  death. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

'CAN  OBLIVION  BE  BOUGHT? 

LUCILLE,  introduced  into  the  splendid  circle  gathered  under  her  guardian's 
roof,  struck  and  touched  all  there  with  that  ethereal  and  rare  loveliness,  of 
which  its  own  unconsciousness  made  not  the  least  and  most  common  ch^irm. 
She  was  still  but  a  beautiful  child,  with  all  a  child's  unstudied  grace,  a  child's 
artless  transparency;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  reared,  while  it  had 
given  her  that  nameless  ease  which  only  belongs  to  high  breeding,  had  brushed 
nothing  from  the  innocence  of  a  youth  which  had  loved  the  birds  as  its  friends 
and  the  flowers  as  its  teachers.  Her  young  beauty  charmed  those  who  ap- 
proached her  like  music,  the  upward  gaze  of  her  eyes,  always  earnest  even  to 
sadness,  had  for  all  the  haunting  sweetness  of  some  remembered  melody,  and 
the  joyous  gladness  of  a  life  on  which  no  shade  of  sorrow  had  ever  fallen, 
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contrasted  touchingly  with  the  mournfulness  which  in  moments  of  silence  stole 
over  her  face,  born  of  the  deep  sensitive  thoughts  of  a  nature  essentially 
poetic.  The  princes  and  the  peers,  the  statesmen  and  the  men  of  pleasure,  stay- 
ing at  White  Ladies  did  their  best  to  teach  her  her  power  by  subtlest  flattery 
and  most  delicate  court;  they  had  seen  nothing  for  years  fairer  than  the  way  in 
which  she  listened  to  them  in  naive  surprise,  and  turned  from  them  in  grace- 
ful indifference;  while  the  titled  beauties,  somewhat  jealous  of  her,  yet  sought 
her  with  courtly  kindness,  and  wondered  among  themselves  that  Strathmore,  the 
coldest,  most  heartless,  and  most  ascetic  Statesman  of  his  age,  had  so  much  of 
gentleness  and  consideration  for  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  was  merely  guardian; 
it  could  not  be  from  her  beauty,  they  thought,  for  was  he  not  negligent  of 
theirs,  and  of  all  ! 

To  Lucille  the  sumptuous,  glittering,  brilliant  life  led  at  the  Abbey  seemed 
like  a  conte  des  fees;  all  had  the  spell  of  freshness  for  her,  and  her  light  laugh 
rang  under  the  arches  of  the  gray  cloisters,  and  her  youthful  steps  echoed  down 
the  vast  area  of  the  banqueting-hall,  and  her  eyes  gazed  at  the  Strathmore  por- 
traits, and — the  shadow  which  lay  across  the  threshold  of  White  Ladies  cast  no 
shade  upon  this  sunlit,  dawning  life,  and  the  winds  which  sighed  through  the 
boughs  of  the  monastic  elms,  and  blew  softly  among  the  long  grasses  over  her 
mother's  grave,  brought  her  no  burden  from  the  history  of  the  lives  to  which 
her  own  owed  birth.  She  was  so  happy  !— life  looked  to  her  so  beautiful  in  its 
still  half-folded  glories,  like  the  illumined  pictures  of  an  uncut  book,  like 
the  closed  leaves  of  the  passion-flower,  which  keeps  its  richest  beauty  shut  in 
its  core  till  the  last.  She  was  so  happy  ! — for,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  beneath 
the  roof  of  Strathmore;  she  saw  him  daily,  hourly;  she  was  always  in  his  pres- 
ence, or  watching  for  it;  she  could  sit  and  listen  to  him  while  he  spoke  with  his 
guests  or  his  fellow  ministers,  never  weary  of  hearing  the  voice  which,  chill  in 
its  very  harmony  to  the  ear  of  others,  to  hers  was  the  sweetest  and  most  mellow 
music  that  it  knew.  And  her  young  heart,  childlike  in  its  purity,  but  far 
beyond  childhood  and  beyond  youth  in  the  vivid  depth  of  all  it  felt,  cherished, 
as  the  life  of  its  life,  her  love  and  reverence  for  him  to  whose  guardianship  her 
father  had  bequeathed  her.  From  her  earliest  years  she  had  clung  with  a 
strange  affection  to  Strathmore;  while  yet  so  young  that  comprehension  of  his 
career  was  impossible  to  her,  she  had  delightedly  listened  to  all  who  would 
tell  her  of  his  greatness;  she  loved  to  think  how  much  she  owed  to  him,  and 
how  deep  must  have  been  his  friendship  for  her  father  that  he  took  this  care  for 
her.  All  that  was  powerful,  generous,  and  grand  in  his  character  drew  her  to 
him;  all  that  was  darker  was  veiled  from  her;  she  thought  it  as  stainless  as 
it  was  unrivalled,  and  the  fair,  fond  dreams  of  a  poetic  imagination  had  clung 
about  him  as  their  centre  till  that  affection  had  become  the  religion  of  her 
life.  It  seemed  as  though  the  love  which  her  father  had  borne  to  him  had  been 
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transmitted  to  her;  natures  such  as  Strathmore's  are  not  seldom  those    on 
which  most  love  is  lavished. 

«  What  are  you  so  absorbed  in,  Lucille  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  women  staying 
there,  a  certain  lovely  leader  of  the  fashion. 

Lucille,  half  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  library,  resting  her  head  on  her  hand, 
looked  up  with  a  smile: 

"  I  was  reading  '  Indiana.'  " 

Lady  Chessville  laughed,  and  turned  to  Strathmore,  who  had  just  entered 
the  library  with  the  Duke  of  Beauvoir,  his  son  the  Marquis  of  Bowdon,  the 
Prince  de  Volms,  and  Valdor: 

"  Lord  Cecil!  here  is  Lucille  absorbed  in  '  Indiana.'  Do  you  permit  that  as 
her  guardian  ?  " 

Strathmore  smiled  as  he  approached: 

"  Lucille  will  not  be  harmed  by  George  Sand,  Lady  Chessville:  Rousseau 
or  De  Kock  would  leave  no  stain  there;  the  soil  must  be  fit  ere  impure  plants 
will  take  root.  Still — you  are  right.  Where  did  you  find  that  book,  my  dear? 
It  is  not  my  edition,  I  think." 

Lucille  looked  at  the  cover: 

"  No;  there  are  not  your  arms  on  it.  I  found  it  in  my  room;  it  amused 
me,  and  so  I  brought  it  down.  There  is  a  name  on  the  title-page,  though  the 
ink  is  faded.  Look!  '  Bertie  Erroll.'  Who  was  he  ?" 

She  held  the  book  up  to  him,  her  hand  on  the  faded  writing,  her  eyes  raised 
to  his,  and  a  sharp  agony  struck  him  again  like  the  stab  of  a  mortal  blow,  for 
the  remorse  of  this  man  was  great  and  deathless. 

But  his  smile  did  not  change,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved,  and  he  took 
the  volume  without  even  a  moment's  hesitancy,  carelessly  glancing  at  the  title- 
page: 

"Yes,  it  is  one  of  Erroll's;  he  was  a  friend  of  mine.  Keep  the  book  if  it 
amuse  you,  Lucille." 

Lucille  saw  no  difference  from  his  habitual  manner,  which,  when  others 
were  with  them,  was  always  gentle  but  cold.  Lady  Chessville  connected  noth- 
ing with  the  name,  for  she  had  been  a  child  at  the  time  of  that  tragedy  in  the 
Deer  Park  of  the  Bois,  and  the  world  had  long  since  forgotton  that  darker  story 
of  its  successful  Minister's  earlier  manhood.  Beauvoir,  a  good-hearted,  kindly 
man,  whispered  to  Lord  Bowdon  as  they  went  out: 

"  He  shot  that  very  fellow  Erroll  through  the  heart  years  ago  about  a 
notorious  woman,  and  now  speaks  of  him  like  that  !  Bosom  friends,  too,  they 
were  !  Able  man,  Strathmore,  very  able,  but  cold  as  ice  and  cruel  as  a  Borgia. 
Don't  know  what  remorse  is  !  " 

So  bystanders  judge  !  Valdor  alone  noted,  to  judge  differently,  the  singular 
indifference,  the  perfect  tranquillity  with  which  Strathmore  spoke  Erroll's  name 
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and  looked  upon  his  writing;  he  had  seen  them  precisely  as  calm,  precisely  as 
negligent  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  he  went  out  with  a  murderer's  resolve, 
brutal  and  inflexible,  in  his  heart;  he  had  so  seen  them  when  the  sun  had  sunk, 
and  the  murderer  had  stooped  to  sever  the  golden  lock  from  the  trailing  hair 
of  the  dead  man.  By  one  of  those  instincts  which  the  mind  cannot  trace,  but 
which  it  involuntarily  follows,  it  struck  him  that  Strathmore  had  spoken  thus 
for  the  sake  of  Lucille;  he  would  not  have  thought  it  needful  to  have  assumed 
such  complete  indifference  towards  Erroll's  memory  merely  for  men  who  knew 
how  Erroll  met  his  death,  and  would  have  rather  respected  him  more  than  less 
for  some  show  of  remembrance  also.  From  that  hour  she  became  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Erroll  in  Valdor's  thoughts;  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  Strathmore's  care  for  his  ward  arose  in  some  way  or  other  from  her 
connection  with  the  man  whom  he  had  slaughtered  in  cold  blood:  and  Valdor 
was  keen,  hot,  eager  in  the  scent,  for  all  concerning  Lucille  had  interest  for 
him,  this  guileless  beautiful  child,  reared  in  seclusion  by  the  English  shores  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Strathmore  saw  this  interest,  saw  it  in  Valdor  as  in  many  others  under  his 
roof,  throughout  those  autumnal  weeks,  and  it  woke  anger  in  him  wherever 
their  glances  fell  on  her,  or  their  words  made  her  eyes  grow  dark  and  wistful  in 
half-shrinking,  half-disdainful  surprise,  as  they  whispered  subtle  flatteries  in  her 
ear.  Anger  which  was  twofold:  first,  because  they  would  rapidly  destroy  the 
unworn  freshness  and  the  innocence,  earnest  whilst  it  was  childlike,  which  were 
beautiful  to  him  in  her;  last,  and  more,  because  each  might  be  one  who  would 
wake  her  heart  from  its  rest  and  imperil  its  peace.  He  had  sworn  to  make  his 
atonement  by  securing  her  happiness  at  whatever  cost:  he  had  looked  on  hers 
as  the  life  on  which  hung  his  single  power  of  expiation.  How  could  he  secure 
her  happiness  when  once  she  should  have  been  taught  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
or  embark  it  in  the  love  of  any  one  of  thpse  who  sought  to  dispel  her  childhood 
by  their  honeyed  whispers  ?  Strathmore,  who  held  that  Will  can  work  what  it 
chooses,  and  who,  in  the  arrogance  of  a  great  intellect,  conceived  that  he  could 
mold  fate  like  potter's  clay,  felt  passionate  impotence  as  he  realized  that  the 
work  of  his  atonement  might  be  wrested  from  him  incomplete,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  before  his  eyes.  And  it  was  here  that  the  haughty  error  of  his  soul 
lay;  his  remorse  was  holy  in  its  intense  contrition,  its  sincere  agony;  but  he 
did  not  seek  its  expiation  in  that  humility  and  self-doubt  which  a  great  guilt 
may  well  leave  upon  the  proudest  and  most  self-sustained  nature;  he  had 
set  it  before  him  as  he  had  set  the  ambitions  of  his  public  life,  as  a  purpose  to 
be  wrought  by  his  own  hand,  and  affected  by  his  own  foresight  and  his  own  will, 
guarded  by  him  alone  from  all  chance  of  miscarriage,  all  touch  of  opposing 
will,  all  danger  of  human-  accident,  as  his  strength  of  steel  and  his  unscrupu- 
lous force  bore  down  all  that  was  antagonistic  to  him,  and  pioneered  his 
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road  to  power.  Prostrate  and  chastened  by  a  stricken  remorse,  he  had  vowed 
to  fulfil  the  trust  bequeathed  him  an  hundred-fold  beyond  all  which  that  trust 
enjoined;  but  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  oath  he  had  risen  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  had  dealt  out  death  and  meted  vengeance;  the  spirit  which  relied  on 
the  masterly  skill  of  his  own  hand  to  mold  what  form  it  would,  and  still 
conceived  that  Life  would  bend  and  bow  to  his  haughty  fiat:  "  /will  this!  " 

"You  gave  me  leave  to  hope;  but  what  chance  of  hope,  sir,  is  there  for  me 
with  all  these  ?  "  said  young  Caryll,  bitterly,  one  day,  as  he  glanced  at  the  knot 
of  titled  and  famous  men  gathered- about  Lucille  in  the  cedar  drawing-room. 

Strathmore  had  extended  his  invitation  to  the  young  man,  true  to  his 
promise  to  give  him  opportunity  to  advance  his  love  on  her  affection,  for  he 
was  scrupulously  just,  and  never  broke  his  word  in  private  or  public 
matters. 

Strathmore  smiled — that  smile  under  which  young  Caryl!  winced  as  under 
the  cut  of  a  knife: 

"  I  gave  you  leave  to  hope,  certainly;  it  is  for  you  to  give  your  hope  a  basis. 
I  never  told  you  /deemed  it  well  founded;  but  you  should  know  how  to  make 
it  so.  If  you  have  so  little  of  the  necessary  love-lore,  I  cannot  help  you; 
ce  n'est  pas  CL  moi  !  " 

"  But — but  how,  when  she  has  so  many  to  teach  her  her  power ? "  began 

the  youth  hesitatingly. 

Strathmore  raised  his  eyebrows: 

"  '  How  ! '  If  you  be  such  a  novice  in  the  art,  it  is  wiser  you  should  abandon 
it  altogether." 

He  spoke  with  that  slight  laugh  which  was  more  chill  than  most  men's 
sneer;  but,  though  his  words  had  stung  his  nephew  as  the  young  alone  can  be 
stung  by  the  light  contempt  of  a  man  of  the  world,  Strathmore's  disdain  for 
him  was  not  unmixed  with  a  wish  that  his  suit  might  prosper.  If  Lucille's 
heart  was  fastened  on  young  Caryll's  love,  and  could  be  content  in  it  and  with 
it,  her  happiness  might  be  more  surely  and  safely  secured  than  with  those  more 
brilliant  in  station,  who  now  sought  her,  and  over  his  nephew,  who  would  be 
his  debtor,  and  whose  career  would  be  molded  and  checked  by  him,  he  would 
have  still  a  sway,  where  if  she  wedded  any  other,  he  would  lose  his  influence 
for  her  and  over  her  life  forever.  Yet  the  same  bitterness  which  had  arisen 
when  his  mother  had  first  spoken  of  marriage  for  her,  rose  in  him  now,  as  he 
looked  across  to  where  she  stood  in  the  conservatories,  caressing  a  bright- 
plumaged  bird,  and  trying  to  lure  another  from  the  topmost  boughs  of  an 
orange-tree,  too  absorbed  in  her  wayward  favorites  to  be  conscious  of  the 
glances  bent  upon  her  by  the  group  around. 

"  Can  they  not  let  her  alone  for  a  few  brief  years/ at  least  ?  "  he  mused,  with 
an  acrid  impatience:  "That  bird's  wing  which  brushes  her  lips  is  fitter  caress 
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for  them  than  men's  kisses.  Marriage  !  Faugh  ! — it  is  profanity  to  speak  of 
— to  think  of — for  her  !  " 

"Strathmore,  if  you  are  disengaged  just  now,  give  me  five  minutes,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Beauvoir,  touching  him  on  the  arm  at  that  moment. 

His  grace  was  a  heavy,  cheery,  generous  gentleman,  to  whom  Mark  Lane 
Express  panegyrics  on  his  prize  shorthorns  were  dearer  than  European  enco- 
miums on  his  policies,  and  who  in  the  Cabinet  was  utterly  under  the  lead  of  his 
subtle  and  astute  colleague,  though  the  reins  were  so  excellently  managed 
that  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of  his  own  docile  obedience. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  merely  personal  matter,"  went  on  the  Duke, 
as  Strathmore  led  the  way  into  the  billiard-room,  just  then  empty;  "in  fact, 
about  your  young  ward,  Mademoiselle  de  Vocqsal.  Have  you  any  marriage 
in  view  for  her  ? " 

"  None,  my  dear  Duke." 

"Well!  Bowdon  has  lost  his  head  about  her,"  went  on  his  Grace,  in  his 
usual  sans  fafon,  good-humored  style,  which  flung  dignity  to  the  winds  as 
humbug,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  never  entirely  lost  it:  "Never  saw  him  so 
much  in  love  in  my  life  !  You've  remarked  it,  of  course,  eh  ?  He  has  asked 
me  to-day  to  speak  to  you.  In  point  of  fact,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
married  myself,  and  I  have  so  high  an  esteem  for  Lady  Castlemere,  that  I 
should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  had  known  nothing  more  than  that  the 
young  lady  he  sought  had  been  reared  under  her  tutelage,  so  I  told  him 
that  I  would  mention  the  matter  to  you  this  morning.  I  presume  the  alliance 
would  have  your  concurrence  ? " 

"  A  more  brilliant  one  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  for  her  !  You  do  me 
the  highest  honor  in  soliciting  her  hand  for  Lord  Bowdon,"  answered  Strath- 
more,  with  his  suave,  chill  courtesy,  which  was  never  startled  into  surprise,  as 
it  was  rarely  warmed  into  cordiality:  "His  proposals,  then,  have  your  full 
sanction  ?  May  I  ask  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  to  my  ward  ? " 

"  Nothing  ! — nothing  definite  at  least.  She  is  so  exceedingly  young — not 
brought  out,  indeed — that  Bowdon  and  I  both  concurred  in  seeking  her  hand 
from  you  first.  Will  you  mention  it  to  her  as  you  think  best  ? " 

"  With  pleasure.  We  may  postpone,  then,  any  further  discussion  of  your 
wishes  or  mine  until  we  are  aware  how  Mademoiselle  de  Vocqsal  receives  your 
most  flattering  proposal  ?  " 

"How  ?  " 

His  Grace  looked  fairly  astonished — a  little  amazed,  moreover;  it  was  so 
very  new  a  suggestion  to  him  that  his  son,  the  future  Duke  of  Beauvoir,  could 
possibly  be  rejected  ! 

Strathmore  smiled,  that  suave,  courtly  smile  which  always  a  little  worried 
his  noble  colleague: 
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"  My  dear  Beauvoir,  I  need  not  say  that  alliance  with  your  House  surpasses 
the  most  splendid  aspirations  which  my  ward  could  have  indulged  in  for  her- 
self, or  my  mother  and  I,  as  her  guardians  for  her;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
prejudge  Lucille's  answer,  since  I  should  never  seek  to  sway  her  inclination. 
But  there  is  little  fear,  doubtless,  of  what  that  answer  will  be;  Lord  Bowdon 
could  not  woo  in  vain." 

His  Grace's  pride  and  consternation  were  both  soothed,  and  he  passed  on  to 
speak  further  of  his  proposals  in  his  son's  name  with  that  hearty  au  point, 
straightforwardness,  which  in  the  Cabinet  made  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  fine 
finesses  and  inscrutable  reticence  of  one  who,  from  his  earliest  years  of  public 
life,  had  recognized  the  essential  art  of  success  to  lie  in  knowing  "  how  to  hold 
truth,  and — how  to  withhold  it." 

"I  must  be  the  first,  then,  to  taint  her  mind  with  marriage  offers  !  "  thought 
Strathmore:  "  Rank  more  brilliant  could  not  be  given  her;  every  woman  in  Eng- 
land will  envy  her  her  lot,  he  is  a  handsome,  amiable,  inoffensive— fool  !  Such 
men  make  the  kindest  husbands.  There  will  be  no  fear  for  her  happiness,  if — 
if — she  love  him.  And  yet,  that  soft,  delicate,  innocent  life  !  Good  God  !  it 
is  defilement  ! " 

The  thoughts  flitted,  scarce  shaped,  through  his  mind;  the  sudden  offer  of 
the  Duke's  alliance  had  struck  him  with  keen,  though  vague  pain — the  same 
pain,  but  more  intense,  which  had  smitten  him  when  his  mother  had  first  spoken 
of  Lucille's  future.  Young  Caryll's  love  for  her  had  been  some  distant  thing, 
viewed  by  him  with  some  contempt,  and  subject  to  long  probation;  he  had  not 
realized  it  in  connection  with  her;  but  the  Duke's  words  had  set  sharply  and 
vividly  before  him  the  inevitable  certainty  that,  ere  long,  the  loveliness  to 
which  so  many  testified  would  be  sought  and  claimed  in  marriage,  and  that, 
once  given  to  another,  his  right  over  the  life  which  he  alone  now  protected,  and 
directed,  must  pass  utterly  and  forever  from  him.  She  might  be  happy  in  her 
husband's  home,  and  in  that  happiness  he  would  have  no  share;  looking  on  it,  he 
would  no  longer  see  in  the  beauty  of  her  days  the  symbol  of  his  own  atonement; 
or — she  might  be  wretched  in  the  union  which  bound  her,  or  in  the  grief  of  a 
wronged  womanhood,  and  he  would  be  powerless  to  give  her  freedom  and  con- 
solation, and  must  see  the  life  he  had  sworn  to  the  dead  to  keep  unstained  and 
unshadowed,  consume  hopelessly  before  his  sight ! 

To  the  man  who,  high  in  power  and  arrogant  in  strength,  had  a  scornful 
unbelief  in  the  power  of  Circumstance  to  overthrow  Resolve,  the  sense  of  the 
impotence  of  his  will  here  was  as  bitter  as  it  was  strange.  For  the  moment, 
maddened  by  it,  he  felt  tempted  to  exert  his  title  as  her  guardian  to  forbid  all 
marriage  for  her,  all  love  for  her;  but  this,  again,  he  was  forced  to  surrender; 
to  secure  her  happiness,  free  choice  must  be  left  her,  in  that  which,  thwarted, 
often  makes  the  misery  of  a  life;  and  Strathmore's  nature,  merciless  to  others, 
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was  one  to  the  full  as  inflexible  to  himself  in  any  ordeal  self-chosen,  any  sacrifice 
self-imposed.  It  smote  him  with  pain,  with  aversion,  with  loathing,  to  be  the 
first  to  speak  to  her  of  what  must  lead  her  across  that  boundary  she  had  told 
him  wistfully  she  feared  to  pass,  which  oftentimes  parts  Childhood  from 
Womanhood  by  a  single  step.  He  revolted  from  his  office;  but  it  devolved  on 
him  as  her  guardian;  as  such  he  had  accepted  it,  and  went  to  fulfil  it. 

As  he  descended  before  dinner,  he  saw  her  upon  the  terrace  leaning  over 
the  parapet  in  the  warm  glow  of  the  western  light,  which  slanted  across  the 
broad  flight  of  steps,  and  fell  about  her  where  she  stood;  strange  contrast,  in 
the  bright  and  aerial  glow  of  her  youth,  to  the  gray,  monastic  wall  of  the  Gothic 
fafade  behind  her,  and  the  dark  massed  branches  of  the  cedars  above  her  head. 

He  approached  her,  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  hair,  turned  simply 
back  from  her  brow  in  its  rich,  silken  waves: 

"  Where  are  your  dreams,  Lucille  ? " 

She  looked  up,  and  the  warm  light,  which  ever  came  there  at  his  presence, 
beamed  upon  her  face: 

"  I  was  thinking  of  all  those  who  have  lived  and  died  here;  of  all  the  his- 
tories those  gray  stones  could  speak;  of  all  the  secrets  which  lie  shrouded  in 
those  woods  since  they  saw  the  Druidic  sacrifices,  and  heard  the  chant  of  the 
white-robed  Dominicans; — the  dead  days  seem  to  rise  from  their  graves,  and 
tell  me  all  that  is  buried  with  them." 

She  spoke  only  in  the  fanciful  imagination  which  loved  to  wander  in  the 
poetic  mysteries  of  the  past,  but  her  words  now,  as  often,  struck  him  with  that 
deadliest  Nemesis  of  crime — the  doom  which  compels  the  guilty  to  hear 
reproach  in  every  innocent  speech,  and  feel  a  blow  on  unhealed  wounds,  in 
what  without  that  remembered  sin  had  been  but  gay  jest  or  soft  caress. 

"  You  are  too  imaginative,  Lucille,"  he  said,  quickly:  "  Why  dream  of  that 
dark  past,  of  unholy  sacrifice  and  insensate  superstition?  The  past  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  you;  live  in  your  own  fair  present,  my  child.  Your  sunny  sea- 
shore suits  you  better  than  the  monastic  gloom  of  White  Ladies." 

She  lifted  her  bright  head  eagerly: 

"  Oh  !  I  love  White  Ladies  best." 

"  Surely  ?     But  Silver-rest  is  your  home  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  this  is  yours." 

He  smiled;  all  expression  of  her  affection  was  dear  to  him,  not  because 
affection  was  ever  necessary  to  him,  but  because  hers  was  like  the  pardon  and 
purification  of  his  crime.  Then  the  office  which  he  came  to  execute  recurred 
to  him;  they  were  alone,  no  living  thing  near  save  the  deer,  which  were  cross- 
ing the  sward  in  the  distance,  and  the  peacock  trailing  his  gorgeous  train  over 
the  fallen  rose-leaves  on  the  marble  pavement  But  that  solitude  might  be 
broken  any  second;  he  employed  it  while  it  lasted: 
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"  Lucille  !  you  may  command  another  home  from  to-day,  if  you  will." 

Her  eyes  turned  on  him  with  a  surprised,  bewildered  look,  while  a  happy 
smile  played  about  her  lips: 

"  Another  home  !     What  do  I  want  with  one,  Lord  Cecil  ? " 

"  Many  will  offer  one." 

The  surprised  wonder  in  her  eyes  deepened,  she  looked  at  him  hesitatingly, 
yet  amused  still: 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

A  curse  rose  in  his  throat  on  those  who  made  him  destroy  the  yet  lingering 
childhood,  and  awaken  thoughts  which  he  himself  would  have  bidden  sleep 
forever. 

"lam  not  speaking  in  enigmas,  Lucille;  I  tell  you  merely  a  necessary 
truth,"  he  answered  her  gravely:  "As  your  guardian  I  have  the  disposal  of 
your  future;  of  that  future  those  who  love  you  will  each  seek  the  charge;  it  is 
for  you,  not  me,  to  decide  to  whom  it  is  finally  entrusted.  His  Grace  of 
Beauvoir  has  to-day  sought  your  hand  from  me  for  his  son.  What  answer  shall 
I  return  to  Lord  Bowdon  ? " 

Her  eyes  had  been  fixed  wistfully  on  him  as  he  spoke,  as  if  scarcely  com- 
prehending him;  at  the  clearness  of  his  last  words  a  blush,  the  first  he  had  seen 
there,  flushed  her  cheeks,  her  lashes  drooped,  her  lips  parted,  but  without 
speech,  and  he  fancied  that  she  shuddered  slightly. 

His  task  revolted  him,  he  loathed  it  yet  more  in  execution  than  in  anticipa- 
tion; but  Strathmore  let  no  trace  of  repugnance  appear,  he  addressed  her  calmly 
and  gravely,  as  befitted  one  who  filled  to  her,  in  her  eyes  and  the  world's,  her 
father's  place: 

"  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  Lucille,  that  such  an  alliance  is  almost  the  highest 
in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  it  would  be  possible  to  command. 
His  father  tells  me  that  Bowdon  loves  you  as  much  even  as  the  fancy  of  youth 
can  wish  to  be  loved.  To  exaggerate  the  rank  of  the  station  you  would  fill 
would  be  impossible,  and  your  happiness " 

"  Oh  hush  !  hush  ! — it  seems  so  strange." 

The  words  were  spoken  rapidly  under  her  breath,  and  almost  with  an  accent 
of  terror,  while  the  flush  was  hot  on  her  cheek,  and  her  head  was  drooped  and 
slightly  turned  from  him;  it  might  be  the  startled  shyness  of  girlish  love,  the 
momentary  agitation  of  a  flattered  pride;  he  took  it  for  these,  and  a  pain,  keen 
and  heavy,  smote  him,  and  made  his  tone  more  cold,  though  as  calm  and  even 
as  heretofore,  as  he  went  on: 

"  Nay,  you  must  hear  me,  Lucille.  I  but  repeat  to  you  what  the  Duke  has 
said,  and  it  is  no  light  matter  to  be  dismissed  hastily  either  way.  I  am  no  am- 
bassador of  a  love-tale;  but  I  should  err  gravely  in  the  place  I  hold  towards 
you,  if  I  did  not  put  fully  before  you  the  eminence  of  the  rank  for  which  your 
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hand  is  sought,  and  the  splendor  of  the  alliance  into  which  you  may  now 
enter " 

He  paused  suddenly,  for  she  turned  towards  him  with  a  swift  movement 
and  that  caressing  grace  with  which  as  a  little  child  upon  the  sea-shore  she  had 
leaned  against  him,  thinking  she  had  done  wrong  to  touch  a  stranger's  dog: 

"  Hush!  you  pain  me.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  so?  Are  you  tired  of 
me,  Lord  Cecil  ?  " 

The  color  was  still  warm  in  her  face,  but  her  eyes,  as  they  questioned  his, 
were  pleading  and  reproachful,  and  there  was  a  naive  plaintiveness  in  the  words 
and  in  the  action,  with  which  she  turned  and  clung  to  him,  which  touched  him, 
even  while  they  struck  him  with  a  sense  of  keen  relief,  of  vivid  pleasure;  it 
would  have  cost  him  more  than  he  had  counted  to  surrender  his  right  to  glad- 
den, to  guide,  and  to  control  this  young  life;  it  would  have  been  the  surrender 
of  Erf  oil's  trust,  and  of  his  own  atonement. 

He  drew  her  gently  towards  him  with  that  tenderness  which  existed  only 
for  her,  begotten  of  circumstance,  while  foreign  to  his  nature: 

"  Why  does  it  pain  you,  my  love  ?-  Have  you  heard  me  aright  ?  I  but 
speak  to  you  of  a  marriage  for  which  my  consent  has  been  sought,  and  which 
is  so  exalted  and  unexceptionable  an  one,  that  as  your  guardian  I  should  be 
deeply  blameable  if  I  did  not  fully  set  before  you  all  it  offers.  I  should  never 
urge  your  inclination,  but  I  must  state  truly  all  which  may  await  you  if  you 
accept  it.  Decide  nothing  hastily;  to-morrow  you  can  give  me  your  reply." 

A  look  of  aversion  and  of  pain  shadowed  her  face,  she  clung  to  him  with 
that  caressing  reliance  as  natural  and  unrestrained  now  as  in  her  childhood,  and 
lifted  her  eyes  in  beseeching  earnestness: 

"  Oh,  no!  Why  ?  What  need  ?  Tell  them  at  once  that  I  could  not— I 
could  not!  " 

A  gladness,  which  had  never  touched  his  life  since  Marion  Vavasour 
destroyed  it,  swept  over  him  for  a  moment  at  her  words;  he  loved  her  for  the 
sake  and  in  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  he  rejoiced  that  he  was  not  yet  bid- 
den to  bestow  her  on  her  lover,  to  give  her  up  from  his  own  keeping: 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  will,  Lucille.  I  have  no  other  aim  save  your  happi- 
ness. But  are  you  sure  that  you  know  what  you  refuse;  that  you  may  not 
desire  to  speak  of  it  further  with  my  mother?  You  are  very  young,  and  a 
station  so  brilliant " 

Something  proud,  pained,  wistful,  perplexed,  which  came  into  her  eyes, 
again  arrested  him;  the  delicate  and  spiritual  nature  shrank  from  the  coarser 
ambitions  imputed  to  her,  the  worldly  bribe  proffered  to  her: 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  of  that,  Lord  Cecil  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  my  duty  as  your  guardian,  not  because  I  think  that  it  would 
sway  you.  I  do  not.  Yours  is  a  rare  nature,  Lucille." 
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His  answer  reassured  her,  and  the  shadow  passed  from  off  her  face  as  the 
warm  sunlight  of  the  west  fell  on  it,  the  smile  upon  her  lips,  so  like  her  father's 
in  its  gladness  and  its  sunny  tenderness,  that  it  smote  Strathmore  as  on  the 
night  when  she  had  wakened  from  dreaming  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  her  dead 
mother. 

"  Then — then — whenever  any  others  speak  to  you  as  the  Duke  has  done, 
you  will  answer  them  without  coming  to  me?  You  will  say:  'Lucille  has  no 
love  to  give  strangers,  and  needs  no  guardian  save  the  one  she  has  ! ' ' 

He  smiled,  moved  to  mingled  pain  and  pleasure  by  her  words: 

"  I  cannot  promise  that,  my  child,  for  I  fear  they  would  not  rest  content 
with  such  an  answer.  And,  Lucille,  the  future  must  dawn  for  you  as  for  all, 
and  you  will  find  other  loves  than  those  you  now  know." 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  his  lips  to  silence  him,  and  her  eyes  grew  dark  and 
humid: 

"  Never  !  Never  !  If  the  future  would  differ  from  the  present,  I  pray  God 
it  may  not  dawn.  Are  you  weary  of  Lucille,  Lord  Cecil,  that  you  would  exile 
her  to  other  care  ? " 

"  Never  ask  that !     I  wish  to  God  my  care  could  shield  you  always." 

His  answer  sprang  from  the  poisoned  springs  of  a  deep  and  hidden  remorse; 
she  heard  in  it  but  a  sure  defence  and  promise  for  the  future,  as  he  stood  rest- 
ing his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  in  the  evening  silence,  while  the  sun  sank  from 
sight  behind  the  elm-woods,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight  stole  over  the  terrace, 
where  the  winding  waters  glistened  through  the  gloom,  white  with  their  count- 
less river-lilies,  as  on  the  night  when  Marion  Vavasour  had  been  there  beside 
him,  wooing  from  his  lips  the  first  words  of  that  guilt-steeped  love  in  which  all 
the  beauty  of  his  manhood  had  been  cast  and  wrecked. 

Laughing  in  soft,  childlike  gaiety — for  his  words  had  made  her  very  glad, 
and  banished  even  from  memory  the  momentary  vague  pain  and  fear  which 
had  fallen  on  her,  she  scarce  knew  why — Lucille  stooped  and  wound  her  hands 
in  the  luxuriance  of  the  late  roses,  which  still  blossomed  in  profusion  over  the 
steps  and  balustrade  of  the  cedar-terrace,  covering  the  white  marble  with  their 
trailing  leaves  and  scarlet  petals,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  odor.  Her  hands 
wandered  among  them  with  that  delight  in  their  beauty  which  was  inborn  with 
her  artistic  and  imaginative  nature,  and  drawing  one  of  their  richest  clusters 
from  the  rest,  she  held  them  to  him  in  their  fragrance: 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Greeks  and  the  poets  loved  the  roses  best,  and 
that  the  Easterns  gave  them  to  the  nightingales  as  the  burden  of  their  song 
and  the  choice  of  their  love  !  How  beautiful  they  are — the  Queen  of 
Flowers  !  " 

The  words,  the  action,  the  sight  and  scent  of  the  roses,  as  she  held  them 
upward  to  him  in  the  twilight,  recalled,  in  sudden  vivid  agony,  the  memory  of 
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the  woman  who  had  stood  there  with  him  on  that  very  spot,  with  the  subtle, 
poetic  lies  upon  her  fragrant  lips,  which  gave  the  flower  that  she  loved  value 
and  sweetness  in  his  sight  because  their  kiss  had  rested  on  its  leaves;  it  was 
among  the  roses  that  he  had  seen  her  in  the  morning  light  at  Vernonfeaux;  it 
was  among  the  roses  that  he  had  seen  her  in  the  summer  noon,  when  he  had 
spared  her  from  death  only  that  she  might  live  to  suffer  !  And  the  flower  was 
accursed  in  his  sight. 

Those  scarlet  roses,  with  their  heavy  fragrance  and  their  clinging  dews, 
gave  him  a  thrill  of  horror  as  he  saw  them  lifted  to  him  by  the  innocent  hands 
of  Lucille;  they  were  in  his  eyes  the  blood-stained  symbol  of  the  assassinatress, 
of  the  destroyer  ! 

With  an  irrepressible  impulse  he  seized  them  from  her,  and  threw  them  far 
away,  till  they  fell  bruised  and  scattered  on  the  turf  below. 

Her  look  of  surprise  recalled  him  to  himself: 

"  Roses  have  a  faint  odor  to  me,  my  dear;  I  have  not  your  love  for  them," 
he  said,  hurriedly:  "  Your  lilies  of  the  valley  become  you  best,  Lucille;  those 
roses  have  nothing  in  common  with  you,  the  flowers  of  orgy,  of  revel,  of 
secrecy! " 

She  looked  at  him  surprised  still,  for  she  had  never  seen  his  tranquil  repose 
of  manner  broken  until  now  at  White  Ladies,  and  it  seemed  to  her  very  strange 
that  he,  the  inflexible  and  haughty  Statesman,  should  be  thus  moved  by  the 
unwelcome  fragrance  of  a  few  autumn  roses. 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  wonderingly,  wistfully:  *, 

"  Have  I  vexed  you,  Lord  Cecil  ?     You  are  not  angry  with  me  ? ' 

He  passed  his  hand  softly  over  her  hair,  deeply  moved  in  that  moment  by 
the  tender  and  pleading  words: 

"  No!  God  forbid!  Act  as  your  own  heart  dictates,  Lucille,  and  you  will 
ever  act  as  I  would  have  you.  I  rejoice  that  you  do  not  risk  your  life  in  other 
hands  than  mine.  Keep  your  beautiful  youth  while  you  may!  " 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE    NIGHT    WHISPER    OF   THE    ROSES. 

"  So  you  have  sent  poor  Bowdon  away,  Lucille.  It  was  very  cruel,  and  a 
refusal  must  seem  so  remarkably  odd  to  him!"  laughed  Lady  Chessville,  the 
night  after,  as  she  came  into  the  young  girl's  dressing-room  before  the  dis- 
habille. The  Peeress,  young  and  omnipotent  herself,  was  one  of  those  women 
who  like  the  beauty  and  grace  of  others. 

VOL.  IV.— U 
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Lucille  shook  her  head  a  little  disdainfully. 

"It  is  a  cruelty  he  will  soon  forget." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  '  forget '  always,  mon  enfant,  but  you  have  not  learnt 
that;  you  have  nothing  to  blot  out,"  said  the  Countess:  "  Come,  tell  me,  Lucille, 
how  could  Bowdon  fail  to  please  you  ?  What  was  it  you  disliked  in  him  ?  I 
am  curious;  he  is  accustomed  to  be  thought  perfection." 

"  I  did  not  dislike  anything;  I  never  thought  about  him  at  all." 

Lady  Chessville  laughed  a  silvery  peal  of  hearty  laughter: 

"  Poor  Bowdon  !  if  he  could  but  hear  that  !  I  must  really  tell  the  Duke  the 
degradation  to  which  his  beloved  has  come.  But  you  are  very  ungrateful,  my 
beautiful  child.  Can  none  of  them  move  you  any  more  ?  I  shall  say  your 
guardian  has  taught  you  his  own  coldness." 

The  color  flushed  into  Lucille's  young  face,  her  eyes  darkened  and  dilated, 
she  raised  her  head  eagerly,  while  the  rich  masses  of  her  unbound  hair  shook 
over  her  shoulders  to  the  ground: 

"  '  Cold  ? '  You  must  never  use  that  word  of  my  guardian.  Oh  !  how  little 
you  know  him  !  There  is  no  one  on  earth  so  gracious,  so  gentle,  so  generous, 
so  full  of  kindly  thought  and  noble  acts.  There  is  the  coldness  of  his  world, 
of  his  years,  of  his  ambitions,  perhaps  in  his  look  and  in  his  words,  but  there  is 
no  coldness  in  his  heart.  Look  what  he  has  been  to  me,  merely  because  the 
father  whom  I  lost  was  the  friend  of  his  youth.  Would  one  cold  at  heart 
cherish  such  a  memory  so  sacredly,  and  fulfil  a  trust  of  the  dead  so  un- 
weailedly  ? " 

The  firelight  shone  warmly  on  her  upraised  face,  through  which  the  soul 
within  seemed  itself  to  beam;  her  eyes  looked  upward  proudly  and  lovingly, 
with  the  bright  hair  brushed  from  her  flushed  brow,  and  her  lips  slightly  parted 
with  the  eager  words — she  might  have  been  painted  for  Vivia  Perpetua  in  her 
young  and  holy  loveliness,  willing  to  endure  all  things  even  unto  death  in 
defence  and  in  reverence  for  her  Lord. 

Lady  Chessville  looked  at  her  and  sighed;  there  was  that  in  Lucille's  face 
which  vaguely  touched  to  sadness  all  those  who  gazed  on  her. 

"  He  was  your  father's  friend  ?"  she  said,  musingly:  "  I  never  knew  that  !  " 

"  Yes;  and  he  loved  him  so  well  !  "  answered  Lucille,  while  her  voice  grew 
low  and  tremulous,  recalling  the  memory  of  him  whom  Strathmore  had  taught 
her  to  dream  of  with  more  than  a  filial  affection,  because  hallowed  towards  the 
dead  as  it  could  never  have  been  to  the  living:  "  I  cannot  remember  him,  but 
Lord  Cecil  has  spoken  of  him  to  me  till  I  think 'of  him  as  dearly  as  though  he 
were  living  now.  He  died  in  my  infancy;  Lord  Cecil  was  with  him  at  his  death, 
and  it  is  because  they  had  lived  as  brothers  that  he  has  such  goodness  and 
tenderness  for  me.  Do  you  think  any  man,  cold  at  the  core  of  his  heart,  could 
retain  such  a  memory  of  one  lost  friend  ?  It  alone  will  show  you  that  the 
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beauty  of  his  character,  to  those  who  know  it  aright,  equals  the  greatness  of  his 
career;  eclipse  it,  it  cannot  do  !  " 

"  You  are  eloquent  for  your  guardian,  Lucille,"  said  Lady  Chessville: 
"  What  you  tell  me  speaks  very  differently  for  Strathmore  than  what  society 
says  usually;  we  all  know  his  intellect,  his  power,  his  statesmanship,  are 
masterly,  but  we  never  held  him  anything  but  icily  heartless  with  his  subtle, 
merciless  sneer,  and  his  world-steeped  egotism.  I  remember,  I  fancy,  however 
— I  don't  exactly  know  what — but  I  think  I  once  heard  that  ever  so  many  years 
ago  he  was  passionately  in  love  with  some  woman  who  deserted  or  betrayed 
him;  did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  it,  Lucille  ?" 

"  Never  ! "  She  started  a  little,  and  a  certain  look  of  disquiet  and  pain 
shadowed  the  eyes  which  were  gazing  happily  and  dreamingly  at  the  flashing 
fire-rays. 

"Ah  !  I  daresay  not,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  little  yawn  of  ennui:  "It 
was  a  romantic,  terrible  story,  I  imagine;  but  it  was  so  long  before  my  time 
that  I  never  heard  any  particulars,  but  very  likely  it  may  be  the  reason  of  his 
utter  indifference  to  women.  I  cannot  possibly  picture  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore 
loving  anything  but  power,  or  heeding  anything  save  himself  !  But  you  will 
rebuke  me  if  I  say  so,  ma  belle;  and  since  he  is  so  kind  to  you,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  believe  that  there  is  a  heart  under  that  polished  surface  of  courtly  and 
ministerial  ice." 

Lucille  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  her;  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  their  gaze  of 
vague  disquiet  on  the  ruddy  glisten  of  the  fire-flames. 

"Betrayed  him — deserted  him,"  she  muttered,  musingly:  "Oh,  surely  no 
woman  could " 

Lady  Chessville  looked  up  quickly  and  scanned  her  face,  from  which  the 
warm  color  had  faded;  and  she  passed  her  hand  caressingly  over  Lucille's 
brow  as  she  rose. 

"  Good  night,  my  lovely  child.  Do  not  sit  up  and  think  over  that  bygone 
story  I  was  silly  enough  to  name  to  you;  you  may  be  very  sure  that  Strathmore 
has  never  suffered,  and  (I  would  stake  much)  has  never  loved,  even  in  his  early 
years,  except,  indeed,  perhaps,  as  people — petrie  du  monde  as  he  is — do  love, 
which  is  very  worthlessly.  I  will  not  have  you  waste  so  much  of  your  thoughts 
and  tenderness  on  your  guardian,  Lucille — that  cold,  negligent,  ambitious  man, 
whose  only  passion  is  power?  " 

Lucille  drew  slightly  away  from  her  hand,  and  a  faint  smile  came  on  her 
lips: 

"You  only  know  Lord  Cecil  as  the  world  knows  him,  Lady  Chessville;  he 
merits  from  me  a  thousand-fold  more  than  all  the  gratitude  and  reverence  I 
can  give  him." 

The  Countess  looked  at  her  again  in  silence  for  a  moment,  then  stooped  to 
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give  her  a  light  kiss,  aud  floated  from  the  chamber.  Lucille  sat  where  she  had 
left  her,  not  changing  her  attitude,  but,  with  her  head  bent  forward  and  her 
hands  lying  lightly  on  her  bosom,  gazed  into  the  hot  and  glowing  embers  of 
the  burning  wood,  with  a  vague  and  unknown  sadness  oppressing  her,  she  knew 
not  why. 

Strathmore  had  told  her  aright  that  one  day  suffices  to  destroy  forever  the 
barrier  which  parts  childhood  from  womanhood;  and  Lucille  had  that  day  lost 
much  of  the  golden  radiance  of  childhood,  which  is  happy  in  its  unconscious- 
ness and  content  in  its  present.  But  what  had  dispelled  it,  was  not  so  much 
the  love  which  had  been  proffered  to  her,  which,  though  it  had  startled  for  the 
moment,  had  had  so  little  hold  on  her  thoughts  that  it  had  been  shaken  off 
from  them,  leaving  nothing  of  its  significance,  and  having  taught  nothing  of  its 
knowledge;  it  was  rather  this  shadowy  love  of  a  long  dead  past,  of  which  she 
had  heard  to-night,  which  woke  in  her  own  young  heart  an  unfamiliar  pain,  and 
made  her  wistfully  muse  on  its  meaning  and  its  story.  For  the  first  time  in  all 
her  innocent  and  guarded  life  she  felt  an  intangible  disquiet  and  uneasiness, 
and,  rising,  she  went,  as  was  her  nightly  custom,  to  Lady  Castlemere's  chamber 
before  going  to  rest — her  own  apartments  had  been  altered  by  Strathmore's 
order,  and  now  adjoined  his  mother's  in  the  west  wing  of  the  abbey.  She  was 
received  with  the  affection  which  had  encircled  her  only  too  tenderly  from  her 
infancy,  and  which  the  Lady  Castlemere  in  her  aged  years  did  truly  feel  to 
this  bright  and  loving  child,  who  had  been  given  to  her  care  by  so  dark  a 
tragedy,  orphaned  by  her  son's  own  hand,  and  made  desolate  by  his  crime. 
Haughty  still  to  most  others,  his  mother  was  invariably  gentle  to  Lucille;  and 
her  hand  fondly  stroked  now  the  floating  silken  masses  of  the  young  girl's 
loosened  hair,  as  she  lay  at  her  feet  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire-glow  resting  her 
head  against  her  knee;  Lucille  loved  warmth  and  light  like  any  tropic  bird. 

They  were  in  strange  contrast,  the  age  and  the  youth — the  grave  and  vener- 
able patrician,  bowed  by  the  weight  of  many  years,  while  something  of  the  fire 
of  her  haughty  womanhood  still  gleamed  from  her  proud,  sunken  eyes;  and  the 
young  girl  in  all  the  dawning  glory  of  her  unspent  life,  with  the  grace  of  child- 
hood in  every  pliant  limb,  and  the  unworn  brightness  of  childhood  in  the  bloom 
of  her  cheek  and  the  golden  light  of  her  hair. 

"You  are  silent  to-night,  Lucille?"  she  said,  gently,  at  last,  when  some 
minutes  had  passed  by:  "Where  are  your  thoughts?" 

The  color  stole  into  her  face,  and  she  did  not  lift  her  head  from  where  it 
rested. 

"  I  was  thinking — I  was  thinking,  Madame — of  what  Lady  Chessville  said 
just  now." 

"  And  what  was  that  ? " 

Madame  was  the  familiar  title  Lucille  had  given  her  when  too  young  to  pro- 
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nounce  her  name,  and  Lady  Castlemere  had  encouraged  her  to  continue  it, 
since  it  supported  the  foreign  extraction  from  which  all  were  led  to  attribute  her 
birth. 

"You  can -tell  me,  Madame,  did — did  Lord  Cecil,  many  years  ago,  ever  love 
any  woman  who  betrayed  him  ? " 

The  hand  which  lay  on  her  waving  tresses  moved  with  an  involuntary  start. 
Had  any  been  hinting  to  Lucille  the  outline  of  that  tragedy  so  long,  so  scrupu- 
lously, so  anxiously  concealed  from  her  ! — had  any  been  unfolding  the  first  pages 
of  that  dark  history,  which,  opened  to  her,  would  reveal  to  her  that  the  hand 
which  she  loved,  and  which  cherished  her,  was  the  hand  which  had  slain  her 
father,  as  the  pitiful  among  men  would  not  have  slain  a  brute  ! 

But  with  the  blood  of  the  Strathmores  in  her  veins,  his  mother  had  the 
inscrutable  serenity  under  trial  of  her  Norman  race;  and  she  looked  down  into 
the  young  girl's  wistful  eyes  with  calm  surprise: 

"  Why  did  you  ask,  Lucille  ?     It  is  a  strange  question." 

"  But  tell  me,  is  it  true  ?  Did  he  ever  love  any  one  who  was  faithless  to 
him  ? " 

Her  voice  was  very  earnest,  even  to  tremulousness,  and  in  her  upraised 
eyes  there  was  a  plaintive  anxiety;  and  her  listener  saw  that  entire  denial  would 
rather  increase  than  lessen  the  little  Lucille  could  as  yet  know  of  the  truth. 

"  Long  ago,  my  love,  Strathmore  loved  unwisely  and  unhappily.  But  it  is 
a  matter  so  entirely  of  the  past,  that  it  is  folly  to  recall  it;  and  you  must  never 
allude  to  it  to  your  guardian.  What  was  it  Lady  Chessville  could  tell  you; 
she  was  a  mere  child  in  his  early  manhood." 

"  She  told  me  very  little.  She  said  she  knew  nothing;  but  she  had  heard 
of  the  story,  and  said  she  thought  it  was  the  reason  why  he  was  now  so  cold. 
Why  should  she  call  him  cold;  he  is  not?" 

"  Not  cold  in  your  sense,  my  dear,  but  in  hers.  He  feels  deeply — here 
and  there — as  he  feels  for  you,  and  for  the  memory  of  your  father;  but  Lady 
Chessville  means  that  he  has  long  ago  left  to  younger  men  the  follies  of  love, 
and  is  entirely  given  to  political  life.  In  her  sense  she  is  right." 

Lucille's  head  drooped  again;  and  as  the  firelight  .flickered  on  her  face, 
it  wore  its  unfamiliar  look  of  vague  and  new  disquiet,  of  brooding  and  unan- 
alyzed  pain. 

"Oh!  how  could  any  woman  betray  him?"  she  said,  half  aloud,  with  an 
accent  in  her  voice  it  had  never  borne  before:  "  How  could  any  forsake  him 
and  make  him  suffer — throw  away  such  treasure  as  his  love  ?  " 

Lady  Castlemere  caught  the  intonation  of  the  words,  and  stooped  to  look 
upon  her  face;  a  thought  crossed  her  which  filled  her  with  a  ghastly  and  horri- 
ble terror.  Better,  better  that  Lucille  should  learn  the  truth  of  that  fatal 
history,  shrouded  from  her  birth — learn  it  in  all  its  hideous  nakedness,  its  mer- 
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ciless  and  deliberate  crime,  and  learn  to  shrink  from  the  hand  she  loved  and 
honored,  as  the  hand  stained  with  her  father's  blood,  than  that  the  fear  which 
crossed  his  mother's  thoughts  as  she  looked  on  her  should  ever  ripen  into 
truth  ! 

"  Lucille  ! "  she  said,  almost  hurriedly,  "  do  not  let  your  thoughts  wander 
into  buried  years  of  which  you  can  tell  nothing,  and  which  can  be  nothing  to 
you,  my  child.  It  is  sorrow  wasted,  to  grieve  for  so  long  dead  a  thing  as  your 
guardian's  past.  All  men  love,  some  wisely,  some  erringly,  but  love  he  himself 
has  long  abandoned  and  put  aside;  it  had  a  charm  for  him  in  his  earlier  years, 
but  it  can  never  now  be  anything  to  him,  not  even  a  regret;  therefore  waste  no 
regret  for  him.  In  the  ambitious  life  of  a  statesman,,  such  weaknesses  are 
quickly  forgotten;  associate  them  with  Lord  Cecil  no  more  than  you  would 
have  thought  to  do  with  your  father,  whose  place  he  fills." 

Her  words  were  purposely  chosen;  and  Lucille  listened  silently,  her  head 
bent,  her  eyes  gazing  at  the  falling  embers,  the  warm  color  in  her  face  wavering. 
The  vague  and  unfamiliar  pain  still  weighed  upon  her,  and  each  syllable  fell 
chilly  on  her,  like  the  touch  of  a  cold  blast — the  last  yet  more  than  any: 

"  Lucille  !  look  at  me,"  said  his  mother,  anxiously. 

The  ghastly  terror  which  had  floated  through  her  mind  strengthened  with 
that  silence,  and  the  shadows  which  flickered  over  the  face  she  watched. 
Lucille  raised  her  head  with  a  half-broken  sigh,  and  her  fair  eyes  looked 
upwards  to  her  gaze,  guiltless,  fearless,  trustful,  even  while  their  natural  sad- 
ness was  deepened,  and  the  fear  which  had  seized  on  her  watcher  was  slaked 
for  the  time;  if  it  had  grounds,  as  she  prayed  it  might  never  have,  she  saw  that 
Lucille,  at  the  least,  as  yet  knew  not  her  own  secret.  She  bent  and  kissed  her: 

"  Go  to  your  bed  now,  my  darling;  it  is  late,  and  you  are  used  to  early 
hours  at  Silver-rest.  And,  Lucille,  the  question  you  have  asked  of  me  you 
will  not  ask  of  others  ? — it  would  displease  your  guardian." 

A  faint,  proud  smile,  tender  and  mournful,  came  on  Lucille's  lips  as  she 
arose: 

"  Oh  !  Madame,  you  are  sure  his  name  is  too  sacred  to  me  to  talk  of  it 
idly  with  any.  I  would  never  have  asked  of  Lord  Cecil's  past  of  any  save 
yourself." 

And  his  mother  knew,  as  the  young  girl's  good-night  caress  lingered  on  her 
brow,  that  Lucille  spoke  the  truth;  that  unless  any  remorseless  hand  tore  down 
the  veil  which  hid  the  past,  and  forced  upon  her  sight  the  secret  which  it  shrouded, 
Lucille's  lofty  and  delicate  nature  would  never  imperil  its  own  peace  by  restless 
search  or  curious  interrogation.  Yet  the  new  and  different  fear  which  had 
arisen  in  her  that  night  for  the  first  time  could  not  be  banished;  and,  as  she  sat 
in  solitude,  she  shuddered  at  the  memory  with  which  a  long  and  varied  life 
supplied  her — the  memory  of  how  often,  baffling  man's  justice  and  man's  ex- 
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piation,  the  harvest  of  the  past,  sown  by  the  guilty,  is  reaped  by  the  guiltless, 
and  the  curse  of  sin  lies  in  wait  to  prey  on  the  innocent. 

In  her  own  chamber,  Lucille  did  not  at  once  obey  the  words  which  had  bade 
her  seek  rest.  She  dismissed  her  attendant  earlier  than  usual,  and  stood  alone 
gazing  into  the  warm  embers  of  the  hearth  with  the  little  spaniel  which  her 
father  had  loved  nestled  to  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  grew  dark  and  humid  in 
deep  and  dreaming  thought.  This  causeless,  unfamiliar  pain  was  on  her  still; 
she  could  not  have  told  why. 

A  long-drawn  breath,  broken  as  a  sigh,  unconsciously  parted  her  lips  as  she 
turned  at  last  from  watching  the  wood-sparks  fall  in  showers  on  the  crimson 
ashes,  laid  the  little  dog  down  upon  his  cushions,  and,  moving  to  the  nearest 
window,  drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  looked  out  at  the  night.  It  was  almost  a 
habit  with  her:  from  infancy  she  had  loved  to  watch  the  stars  shining  over  the 
face  of  the  ocean,  which  had  been  to  her  a  living  poem,  a  never-ending  joy,  a 
divine  mystery,  a  beloved  friend;  here  the  distant  sea  was  hidden  by  dense 
stretches  of  wood  and  hill,  but  its  familiar  murmurs  reached  her  ear  upon  the 
stillness,  and  the  stars  were  many  in  the  cloudless  skies.  She  stood  looking 
out  into  the  brilliant  night,  over  the  vast  forest  and  the  monastic  ruins  of  White 
Ladies — those  silent  yet  eloquent  relics  of  a  long-dead  past — as  the  moonlight 
shone  through  shivered  arch  and  ivy-covered  aisle,  on  crumbling  cloisters  and 
decaying  altar-stones,  of  a  race  whose  place  now  knew  them  no  more.  Below 
her  windows  ran  the  cedar-terrace,  white  at>d  broad  in  the  moonlight,  with  the 
roses  growing  over  its  balustrade,  and  covering  its  pavement;  and  the  dark 
masses  of  their  foliage  caught  her  eyes,  and  brought  the  memory  of  Strathmore's 
action,  and  of  Strathmore's  words: 

"He  called  them  'the  flowers  of  orgy,  the  flowers  of  secrecy;'  perhaps  he 
associates  them  with  her,"  she  thought:  "Oh  !  how  can  they  say  he  never 
suffered  ?  His  love  must  have  been  so  strong,  and  his  suffering  as  great. 
Who  could  she  be,  that  guilty  woman,  who  could  give  him  misery  and  be- 
trayal  " 

•And  the  dangerous  thoughts  which  wandered  dimly  and  blindly  towards  a 
dark  and  unknown  past,  filled  her  breast  with  their  pain  and  her  eyes  with  their 
tears — tears  rare  and  unfamiliar,  which  gathered  there,  but  did  not  fall. 

Then  she  turned  away  from  the  late  night — its  monastic  ruins,  its  gloomy 
cedar-boughs,  its  silvered  light  lying  on  the  sward,  and  leaving  in  deeper 
shadow  the  masses  of  the  stretching  forests,  looked  chill  and  mournful  to  her 
— and,  kneeling  down  beside  her  bed,  while  the  glow  of  the  warm  wood-fire 
gleamed  on  her  loosened  hair  and  on  her  young  bowed  head,  Lucille  prayed 
her  nightly  prayer  to  God  for  Strathmore. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  FIRST    AWAKENING. 

OF  the  many  who  at  White  Ladies  flattered  the  beauty  and  sought  to  win 
the  smile  of  Strathmore's  ward,  the  only  one  to  whom  Lucille  gave  heed,  or  on 
whom  she  bestowed  favor,  was  Valdor.  She  was  indifferent  to  all;  they  neither 
banished  her  childhood,  nor  taught  her  her  power;  and  the  graceful  flatteries 
which  might  have  done  so,  she  heard  half  amused,  half  surprised,  and  they  fell 
from  her  thoughts  as  the  rain  falls  from  rose-leaves,  leaving  no  stain  behind. 
To  Valdor  alone  she  showed  preference;  not  because  his  pursuit  of  her  was 
made  with  all  the  skill  and  fascination  which  lengthened  experience  in  woman's 
favor  had  lent  him,  but  because  she  found  in  him  what  she  thought  a  sincere 
friendship  towards  Strathmore,  which  she  found  in  no  other.  The  delicate 
intuition  and  susceptible  affection  of  the  young  girl  perceived,  what  she  did 
not  reason  on,  that  Strathmore  was  rather  followed  and  respected  as  the  great 
leader  of  a  great  party,  than  surrounded  by  men's  warmer  sympathies,  and 
that,  while  he  led  and  influenced  them,  he  lived  isolated  from,  because  inde- 
pendent and  negligent  of,  their  personal  cordiality.  This  she  never  traced  to 
its  due  cause,  which  lay  in  his  own  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  esteem  and 
support  which  most  men  seek — his  own  cold  and  all-sufficing  self-reliance, 
which  withdrew  him  from  the  pale  of  human  sympathies.  She  marvelled  at  it, 
and  blamed  for  it  a  world  which  she  thought  did  not  read  aright  a  character 
that,  in  her  sight,  was  little  less  than  god-like.  And  the  single  reason  which 
made  her  listen  to  and  like  Raoul  de  Valdor  was,  because  he  spoke  to  her  as 
Strathmore's  friend. 

He  did  not  wholly  mistake  the  cause  which  gave  him  this  preference;  he 
knew  women  too  well,  and  read  this  soilless  and  transparent  heart  at  a  glance; 
but  the  very  sense,  which  he  felt  from  the  onset,  that  he  who  had  been  the 
courted  of  patrician  coquettes  might  perchance  fail  here  with  this  beautiful  child, 
lent  his  love  but  fresh  charm  and  new  excitement.  He  saw  that  the  way  to 
Lucille's  confidence  and  regard  was  to  speak  of  Strathmore  to  her  as  she  held 
him;  and  this  way  he  took  with  the  subtle  tact  of  the  world.  Strathmore  him- 
self watched  his  intercourse  with  her  with  vigilance,  almost  with  apprehension, 
which  at  times  foreshadowed  to  him  what  his  haughty  spirit,  in  the  face  of  the 
past,  refused  to  acknowledge,  that  circumstances  may  not  be  in  the  power  and 
outweigh  the  might  of  the  finest  foresight,  the  keenest  strength;  a  creed  he 
scornfully  left  to  weaklier  and  humbler  men.  It  was  not  without  fear  that  he 
saw  approach  her  one  who  had  been  present  at  that  ghastly  hour  when  the 
sun  had  set  upon,  his  wrath,  and  who  had  read  the  murderer's  intent  within  his 
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soul  ere  the  shot  had  spent  home  and  the  life  had  fled.  But  all  the  world  knew 
that  history,  though  the  world  had  long  since  let  it  drop  into  oblivion,  buried 
by  that  sure  palliator  of  all  error — success;  to  keep  her  from  those  who  knew  it 
would  have  been  to  seclude  her  in  conventual  obscurity.  Moreover,  he  relied 
upon  two  things:  first,  that  none  would  ever  whisper  to  her  evil  of  one  who 
stood  in  her  sight  and  theirs  as  her  legal  guardian;  and  again,  which  was  yet 
more  sure,  that  the  secret  of  her  birth  had  been  so  carefully  suppressed,  its  every 
slightest  trace  effaced,  its  every  faintest  link  broken  and  buried,  that  nothing 
could  ever  suggest  it  to  the  wildest  dreamer  or  the  subtlest  speculator.  Care- 
ful provision  and  fortunate  accident  combined  to  make  it  impossible  that  the 
will  of  Erroll,  which  was  to  his  assassin  more  sacred  than  any  law,  could  ever  be 
disobeyed — the  will  which  had  written,  "  Never  let  her  know  that  it  was  by  your 
hand  I  fell." 

"  Lady  Chessville  tells  me,  mademoiselle,  that  your  father  was  Strathmore's 
friend.  Perhaps  I  knew  him  also,"  said  Valdor,  one  day,  as  they  rode  home- 
ward through  the  deer-forest  in  the  sunset  light,  with  the  river  making  music 
as  it  wound  under  the  leaves,  and  foamed  over  granite  boulders. 

Lucille  turned  to  him  with  glad  surprise:  "  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"I  think  most  probably.  I  knew  many,  indeed  most,  of  Strathmore's 
friends.  I  must  ask  him,  for  I  would  give  much  to  recall  in  the  past  one  who 
stood  so  nearly  to  you."  He  spoke  gently,  for  Valdor  saw  that  her  nature  was 
one  to  be  wooed  by  tenderness,  but  revolted  by  flattery;  his  eyes  were  eloquent, 
his  voice  meaning,  but  Lucille's  gaze  met  his  with  the  innocent  look  of  a  child, 
grateful  for  his  interest  in  her  father,  but  unconscious  of  his  homage  to  herself. 

"  He  was  my  guardian's  dearest  friend,"  she  answered  him:  "You  may 
believe  how  much  so,  when  you  see  how,  for  my  father's  sake  alone,  he  gives 
such  care  to  me." 

"Indeed  !  I  can  well  believe  it,  for  I  know  that  he  can  feel  very  deeply, 
act  very  generously,  though  the  world  looks  on  him  as  cold  and  austere." 

"  Ah  !  but  what  can  the  world  know  of  him  ?  It  sees  him  in  power,  it  dis- 
cerns his  intellect,  it  listens  to  his  eloquence,  it  admires  his  statecraft,  but 
what  can  it  know  of  his  nature  ?  Such  men  as  he  do  not  court  the  world,  they 
lead  it;  they  show  the  chill  iron  glove  to  the  masses  they  rule,  it  is  only  the 
few  to  whom  it  is  given  to  feel  the  warm,  firm  touch  of  the  generous  hand, 
which  is  mailed  for  the  many." 

The  sun  shone  down  through  the  leaves  upon  her  face  lit  with  reverent 
eloquence,  while  her  eyes  darkened,  her  color  deepened,  her  voice  grew  low  and 
tender;  she  was  very  lovely  in  that  sudden  glow  of  proud  rejoicing,  mingled 
with  the  poetic  veneration  which  she  gave  to  one  whose  darker  traits  were  all 
veiled  from  her,  whose  pitiless  passions  she  knew  of  no  more  than  she  knew  of 
the  evil  and  the  bitterness  of  human  life,  from  which  he  had  guarded  her. 
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Valdor  for  the  first  time  forgot  his  tact  and  his  resolve  in  the  irritation  of  a 
jealous  impatience. 

"  We  who  know  him,  mademoiselle,"  he  answered,  quickly,  "  are  accustomed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  say  that  Strathmore  has  an  iron  hand  under  a  silken  glove. 
I  have  seen  it  grip  very  brutally,  though  (to  be  just  to  him)  I  have  known  it 
give  very  generously.  Why  feel  so  much  gratitude  to  him  as  your  guardian  ? 
It  is  an  office  most  men  would  but  too  gladly  discharge  to  such  a  ward;  and 
you  do  not  know  that  he  is,  now  your  early  years  are  passed,  so  wholly  and 
purely  disinterested." 

"  Disinterested  !  "  She  echoed  his  last  word  in  wonder,  in  rebuke,  in  as 
much  resentment  as  could  be  roused  in  a  nature  which  had  all  the  gentle  soft- 
ness of  her  father's;  and,  in  truth,  she  did  not  even  faintly  understand  him. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  you  have  yet  to  learn  your  own  loveliness,  your  own 
power!"  said  Valdor, with  impetuous  bitterness:  "and  Strathmore,  though  he 
is  ascetic  and  cold,  and  has  the  ice  of  forty-eight  years  frozen  about  him,  may 
not  be  dead  to  all  the  passions  which  once  ruled  him  quite  as  utterly  as 
ambition  does  now." 

The  moment  his  words  were  spoken  he  repented  them;  he  knew  how  rash 
and  ill-advised  they  were;  knew  it  most  surely  by  the  effect  they  wrought. 
Her  eyes  gazed  at  him  like  the  eyes  of  a  startled  bird,  darkened  and  dilating; 
the  color  burned  in  her  face  with  a  deep  and  painful  flush;  her  heart  beat  visi- 
bly in  sudden  agitation;  she  breathed  fast  and  unevenly.  His  words  flashed 
on  her  as  lightning  flashes  before  the  sight,  bringing  a  vague,  voiceless  terror, 
and  throwing  its  sudden  gleam  on  depths  and  danger  never  feared  or  known 
before.  With  an  unconscious,  irresistible  impulse,  half  born  of  the  innocent 
shyness  of  childhood,  half  of  the  newly-startled  consciousness  of  womanhood, 
Lucille  shrank  from  his  side,  and  shaking  the  reins  of  her  Syrian  mare  with  a 
tremulous  movement,  rode  after  those  who  were  in  front,  swiftly  and  breath- 
lessly, as  the  fawn  flees  from  the  stag-hounds. 

"  Lucille  !  what  has  frightened  you  ? "  asked  Lady  Chessville,  in  surprise, 
as  she  glanced  at  her  face  where  the  warm  light  fell  on  it  through  the  crimson 
and  amber  leaves  of  the  autumn  foliage. 

"  Nothing." 

And  in  truth  she  could  not  have  told  what  it  was  which  filled  her  with  a 
sudden  breathless  terror,  nor  what  it  was  which  mingled  with  that  terror  an 
unknown,  nameless  sweetness,  which  seemed  to  tremble  through  all  her  life. 
She  did  not  leave  Lady  Chessville's  side  until  they  reached  White  Ladies,  and 
Valdor  vainly  strove  to  approach  her;  he  was  bitterly  resentful  with  his  own 
folly  in  having  let  such  words  escape  him  in  the  moment  of  jealousy  at  the 
high  place  which  her  guardian  held  in  her  reverence  and  love,  for  he  did  not 
believe  them  himself;  he  judged  rightly  that  Strathmore's  care  for  his  ward 
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had  its  spring  in  some  other  motive  than  that  of  a  tenderness  foreign  to  his 
nature,  though  that  motive  he  could  not  probe.  Valdor,  mainly  swayed  by  im- 
pulse and  caprice,  of  a  transparent  and  impetuous  character,  little  altered  at 
the  core  by  its  surface  of  indolence  and  indifferentism,  was  filled  with  angry 
self-remorse  that  he  had  allowed  such  words  to  escape  him,  treacherous  to  his 
host,  and  indelicate  to  her.  He  saw  that  they  had  startled,  alarmed,  shocked 
her  with  a  force  he  had  never  foreseen;  whether  they  had  revolted  her  by  the 
supposition  of  such  a  passion  in  one  who  filled  to  her  her  father's  place,  or 
whether  they  had  awakened  her  to  that  in  her  own  heart  of  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  before,  was  a  doubt  which  unceasingly  tortured  him,  crossed  now  and 
again  by  a  hope  that  the  vivid  blush,  that  startled  agitation,  that  half  childlike, 
half  womanlike  terror  might  be  born  of  some  feeling  for  himself;  the  very  action 
with  which  she  had  fled  from  him  was  not  unlike  the  first  dawn  of  love  in  such 
a  nature  as  Lucille's,  spiritual  as  that  of  Una,  poetic  as  that  of  Undine,  which 

seemed — 

"  Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties." 

He  was  impatient  till  he  made  his  peace  with  her;  impatient  till  by  look  or 
word  from  her  he  could  put  his  last  faint  and  new-born  hope  to  test.  Brilliant, 
handsome,  and  still  young,  the  French  noble  was  pardonably  sure  of  his  fasci- 
nation over  women;  here,  for  the  first  time,  he  misdoubted  his  power,  perhaps 
because,  for  the  first  time,  he  genuinely  and  honorably — loved. 

He  saw  a  change  in  her  when  they  met  again  a  few  hours  later;  slight,  not 
to  be  defined,  yet  something  which  was  unmistakable.  The  color  was  deeper 
and  more  uncertain  on  her  cheek,  the  lashes  drooped  over  her  eyes,  which 
had  lost  the  clearness  and  cloudlessness  of  their  regard,  and  on  her  face  in 
its  repose  there  was  a  new  look,  half  light,  half  shadow;  the  transparent  waters 
of  her  thoughts  had  been  stirred  and  troubled,  never  again  to  know  their  per- 
fect peace. 

Valdor,  deeply  read  in  the  hearts  of  women,  knew  its  cause,  and  his  pulses 
beat  quicker  as  he  thought  that  it  might  be  himself  for  whom  stirred  that  vir- 
ginal and  still  only  half-conscious  love.  Strathmore  noted  it  also;  when  he  ad- 
dressed or  approached  her  he  saw  something  shy,  startled,  almost  timorous,  in 
her;  the  bloom  fluctuated  in  her  cheek,  her  eyes  no  longer  met  his  own  with 
their  unconcealed  fondness,  in  glad  smiles  or  pleading  earnestness;  he  saw  that 
something  had  been  said  or  done  to  her  to  scare  away  the  shadowless,  unthink- 
ing peace  of  childhood,  as  a  single  touch  suffices  to  scare  from  its  rest  the 
brooding  dove. 

He  turned  to  young  Caryll  as  he  passed  him  in  the  drawing-rooms  in  the 
evening  :  "  Have  you  broken  your  word  ? " 

The  youth  started  and  looked  bewildered  at  the  words,  which  were  low- 
spoken  but  meaning,  and  the  angry  color  flushed  his  face  : 
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"  No,  my  lord.     I  have  the  same  blood  in  my  veins  that  you  have  !  " 

The  answer  was  spirited,  and  to  its  truth  the  young  man's  candid,  unflinch- 
ing glance  bore  witness.  Strathmore  bowed  his  head  with  that  generous  smile 
now  so  rare  upon  his  lips  : 

"  True  !  The  question  wronged  you,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  sincerely  for 
having  insulted  you  with  it." 

Lionel  Caryll  had  disliked  and  feared  him  before,  had  dreaded  his  word, 
and  shunned  his  presence;  at  the  courtly  amende  rendered,  because  it  was  his 
due,  as  gracefully  to  a  young  dependent  kinsman  as  it  would  have  been  to  the 
haughtiest  and  highest  among  his  peers,  the  youth  saw  for  the  first  time  all 
that  was  generous  and  best  in  his  nature,  and  ceased  to  marvel  that  Lucille 
found  much  to  venerate,  and  much  which  fascinated  her,  in  a  character  which 
until  now  had  seemed  to  him  to  possess  many  grand  traits,  but  not  one  human 
sympathy. 


CHAPTER  L. 

UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PALMS. 

"  MADEMOISELLE  LUCILLE,  you  shun  us,"  whispered  Valdor  softly,  late  that 
night,  as  he  was  at  last  alone  with  her  in  one  of  the  conservatories,  whither, 
missing  her  from  the  circle,  he  had  tracked  and  found  her;  the  light  from  above 
falling  on  her,  about  her  the  broad-leaved  palms,  and  brilliant  creepers,  and 
eastern  citron-trres,  while  the  waters  of  the  fountain  by  which  she  stood  fell 
musically  and  regularly  in  the  silence. 

She  started,  and  for  the  moment  looked  as  if  she  would  flee  from  him. 

"  I  did  not  shun  you.  I  only  came  to  fetch  my  spaniel.  Lady  Adela's 
greyhound  frightens  and  fights  him." 

"  The  dog  is  very  dear  to  you,  is  he  not  ? " 

"Yes  !     He  was  my  father's;  the  only  thing  I  have  of  his." 

Valdor  looked  at  her  in  silence  where  she  leaned  against  the  marble  basin; 
that  fugitive  likeness  which  perpetually  evaded  him  wavered  before  him  now, 
and,  like  some  strong  light  which  brings  what  is  shadowy  into  palpable  shape, 
the  memory  of  one  whom  he  had  often  seen  in  the  very  place  where  she  now 
stood  arose  before  him,  invoked  by  the  groundless  fancy  with  which  he  had 
associated  her.  In  the  remembrance  of  Erroll,  he  saw  whose  it  was  that  her 
face  recalled  to  him,  and  the  wild  dreaming  folly  of  a  thought  he  had  con- 
temned grew  into  a  sudden  vivid  belief,  rootless,  unproved,  untenable,  but  clear 
as  the  day  in  his  sight.  Was  this  Strathmore's  secret  ? 

"  The  spaniel  is  very  happy  to  have  such  a  claim  to  your  affection,"  he  said 
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gently,  and  almost  hesitatingly,  for  she  arrested  the  words  of  flattery  and  love 
upon  his  lips.  To  whisper  of  passion  to  this  beautiful  child  seemed  impossible; 
about  the  youth  of  Lucille  was  that  ethereality  which  we  feel  in  the  spiritual 
pictures  of  Angelico. 

She  did  not  answer — perhaps  she  did  not  hear  him;  but  she  bent  her  head 
till  her  lips  touched  the  shining  silky  curls  of  the  dog.  As  he  saw  the  caress 
given  to  the  animal,  by  the  young  lips  which  he  would  have  staked  ten  years 
of  his  life  first  to  teach  to  tremble  and  grow  warm  under  a  lover's  kiss,  his  pas- 
sion for  her  swept  away  all  other  remembrance,  and  the  new  hope  that  he  cher- 
ished stirred  and  strengthened  in  him.  He  bent  tenderly  towards  her: 

"  Lucille,  you,  so  gentle  to  a  dog,  will  be  merciful  to  me!  I  deeply  regret 
the  words  which  I  was  so  rude  as  to  offend  you  with  to-day;  will  you  forgive 
them  ? " 

She  did  not  raise  her  head,  but  he  saw  the  color  rise,  deepen,  and  burn  on 
her  cheek,  and  her  heart  beat  with  quick,  uncertain  throbs;  they  gave  him 
more  than  hope,  almost  certainty  itself,  and  he  stooped  lower  still,  fearful  of 
scaring  this  shy  and  dawning  love  from  him  by  a  two  swift  grasp: 

"  I  would  not  for  an  empire  breathe  one  word  which  should  ever  wound 
you,  and  I  spoke  in  haste  and  error.  You  will  forgive  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

Resentment  could  not  exist  in  her  nature;  the  blush  was  warm  on  her  face, 
and  her  eyes,  raised  to  his  for  one  moment,  sank  again,  but  she  turned  to  him 
and  held  out  her  hand,  with  pardoning  and  winning  grace: 

"Oh,  monsieur,  yes!     I  forgive " 

As  his  lips  touched  her  hand  in  gratitude  more  eloquent  than  speech  could 
offer,  the  broad,  drooped  leaves  of  the  tropical  foliage  fringing  the  path 
through  the  conservatories  moved;  and  Strathmore,  who  had  that  moment 
entered  from  the  rooms  beyond,  stood  looking  on  them.  He  saw  the  blush  on 
Lucille's  face,  as  it  still  lingered  there — he  saw  the  kiss  which  Valdor  left  upon 
her  hand,  and  he  knew  then  who  had  wrought  the  shadow  of  disquiet  on  her 
face,  and  that  new  light  in  the  veiled  eyes,  of  childhood  banished  and  of  love 
awakened. 

Valdor  released  her,  and  turned  to  Strathmore  with  the  easy  carelessness  of 
a  man  of  the  world : 

"Tris  cher  !  I  tell  Mademoiselle  Lucille  that  you  and  I  have  had  so  many 
friends  in  common  that  I  feel  sure  I  must  have  known  her  father.  Did  I  do  so  ? " 

"  I  told  you  once,  no  doubt  you  did." 

"  But  not  well  enough  to  recall  him  ?  Dieu  !  that  comes  of  leading  a 
crowded  life  !  Wait !  I  think  I  knew  a  De  Vocqsal  once,  one  of  the  Viennese 
Bureaucracy  ?  was  it  he  ?  " 

"  No  !  not  the  same  race.  I  remember  whom  you  mean,  but  he  is  a  governor 
in  Galicia  at  the  present  time.  There  are  none  of  Lucille's  family  living." 
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He  spoke  so  naturally  that  Valdor  was  for  the  moment  deceived;  there 
could-  be  no  mystery  here,  it  must  be  a  chimera  of  his  own  imagining — a 
bubble  without  substance  !  At  that  moment  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
approached  him  with  a  special  despatch,  marked  "  Immediate  !  "  And  with 
an  apology  he  quitted  the  conservatory  and  left  them. 

Strathmore  was  alone  with  Lucille,  and  the  silence  between  them  was  for 
once  unbroken,  save  by  the  falling  of  the  fountains;  and  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  that  she  stood  embarrassed  before  him,  that  her  eyes  shunned  his,  and  that 
she  bent  away  from  his  gaze  over  the  border  of  the  marble  basin.  It  smote 
him  with  a  fierce  and  cruel  pain.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  the  alienation  which 
would  ensue  between  them  when  her  heart  wandered  to  her  lover,  to  her 
husband. 

But,  merciless  to  all  others,  with  her  he  allowed  no  personal  feeling  to  move 
him  from  that  gentleness  which  he  rendered  her,  for  in  his  eyes  she  was  sacred, 
and  to  secure  her  peace  he  would  have  sacrificed  himself  at  any  cost.  He 
bent  towards  her,  and  his  eyes,  cold  and  unrevealing,  the  eyes  "  fathomless 
and  darkly-wise"  of  the  Legend,  softened  with  an  unspeakable  sadness: 

"  Lucille  !  have  you  a  secret  from  me  ?  " 

The  reproach  quivered  to  her  heart,  and  her  face  grew  pale,  even  to  the  lips. 
She  started  and  trembled  as  she  leant  over  the  water,  playing  with  the  lilies  on 
its  surface,  and  the  pain  of  alienation  smote  him  deeper  and  more  cruelly — he 
was  answered. 

He  had  not  deemed  it  possible  that  this  young  life  so  late  laid  bare  to  him 
in  its  every  thought,  wish,  and  instinct,  could  learn  so  soon  to  harbor  a  con- 
cealment from  him.  But  his  voice  did  not  lose  its  gentleness,  nor  his  eyes  their 
fondness,  as  he  bent  still  downward  to  her: 

"Lucille  !  will  you  not  trust  me  with  it  ?  No  one  can  already  have  taught 
you  to  doubt  how  entirely  I  am  sure  to  sympathize  with  your  every  wish,  and 
give  you  happiness,  if  human  means  can  make  it  ? " 

She  lifted  her  head  quickly,  and  in  her  eyes  were  all  their  old  love  and 
reverence: 

"  Doubt  you  ?  Oh  no  !  I  could  as  soon  doubt  the  goodness  and  the  mercy 
of  God " 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  brow  caressingly. 

"  Then  tell  me  what  has  changed  you  since  this  morning  ?  What  is  this 
new  barrier,  my  child,  which  has  arisen  between  us  ? " 

The  color  burned  afresh  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  glanced  at  him  shy,  haunt- 
ingly,  half  ashamed,  half  filled  with  a  new  light,  then  drooped  beneath  his  own. 

He  stood  silent  beside  her  for  a  moment,  mastering  that  bitter  pain,  which 
gnawed  within  him;  a  stern  word  or  a  harsh  thought  he  would  not  have  given 
her  to  purchase  his  own  life.  He  waited  till  he  could  speak  calmly  and  gently: 
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"Lucille,  tell  me — as  your  guardian  I  have  a  title  to  ask — did  you  refuse 
the  Marquis  of  Bowdon's  hand,  because  your  own  preference  turned  to  some 
other  ? " 

The  flush  deepened  over  her  brow  and  bosom,  and  she  twisted  the  lily- 
leaves  unconsciously  together,  as  she  stooped  over  the  fountain  away  from  his 
gaze;  again  her  silence  answered  him: 

"  Lucille,  can  you  not  trust  me  in  so  little  ?  Tell  me  whom  it  is  that — that 
— you  love  ? " 

He  had  no  answer,  save  the  flush  which  burned  and  wavered  in  her  face, 
the  tremble  of  the  drooped  eyelids,  the  quiver  in  the  silent  lips,  as  she  bent 
down  over  the  water — these  were  eloquent  enough.  Leaning  over  the  fountain, 
she  too  saw  her  face  reflected  in  the  water,  saw  all  that  it  told,  and  all  the  change 
which  had  come  there,  and  with  a  sudden  movement,  almost  of  alarm,  she 
turned  and  would  have  fled  from  him — his  hand  arrested  her: 

"  Lucille,  I  will  not  force  your  confidence,  but  I  must  sue  for  it.  I  did  not 
think  that  a  few  hours  of  a  new  and  dearer  love  could  have  so  soon  estranged 
you  from  me." 

His  voice  was  gentle  still,  but  the  restrained  pain  and  rebuke  in  his  words 
vibrated  through  it;  her  swift  desertion  from  him  stung  him  painfully.  Held 
by  his  hand,  she  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  her  head  drooped,  her  face 
flushed  with  its  hot,  betraying  blush;  then  she  broke  from  him,  and  throwing 
herself  down  beside  the  marble  basin  of  the  fountain,  with  her  head  bowed 
upon  its  sculptured  marble,  she  sobbed  bitterly — tears  half  sweet,  half  bitter, 
born  from  what  spring  she  barely  knew,  risen  from  the  heart  which  was  half 
unconscious,  half  fearful  of  all  which  was  waking  in  it.  Her  tears  were  terrible 
to  him! — they  were  the  mockery  of  all  the  care  and  prescience  with  which  he 
had  sought  to  work  out  his  atonement  by  the  guardianship  of  this  single  ex- 
istence from  every  touch  of  pain  or  misery!  And  mortal  griefs  seemed  to 
have  no  part  or  share  with  Lucille's  fair  ethereal  life. 

These  broken,  voiceless  sobs  thrilled  like  fire  through  his  soul,  callous  to 
pain  and  dead  to  mercy  with  all  others;  he  raised  her  fondly  from  where 
she  knelt,  and  drew  her  to  him  till  her  bright  head  was  bowed  upon  his 
breast : 

"  Lucille,  my  child,  what  has  been  done  to  you  ?  Have  any  dared  to  grieve 
— to  pain — to  tamper  with  you  ?  " 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  one  moment,  beseeching  and  fearful  through 
their  tears: 

"  No,  no!     I  do  not  know  why — what " 

The  words  were  barely  above  her  breath,  hurried  and  tremulous;  her  face 
was  very  pale  now,  her  glance  shunned  his,  and  the  sobs  rose  in  her  throat — 
at  that  instant  the  leaves  were  swept  aside  by  some  entrance  from  the  rooms 
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beyond,  and  starting  from  him,  Lucille  fled  through  the  screen  of  Oriental 
foliage,  and  left  him  ere  he  could  arrest  her. 

He  who  entered  was  Valdor. 

Strathmore  stood  silent  by  the  fountain,  under  the  fanlike  leaves  of  the 
palms  and  banyans,  his  face  as  cold  and  fathomless  as  the  marble  on  which 
his  hand  leaned,  and  he  did  not  greet  the  approach  of  his  friend  and  guest  by 
word  or  sign,  as  Valdor  hurried  to  him  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand: 

"  Read  that,  Strathmore,  and  you  will  see,  however  rude  it  be,  that  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  your  hospitality  to-night." 

Strathmore  glanced  at  the  paper  silently,  and  returned  it:  he  was  intimate 
with  all  the  hopes,  plans,  and  intrigues  of  Valdor's  party;  he  neither  favored 
nor  condemned  them,  but  it  was  a  portion  of  his  policy  to  be  more  thoroughly 
and  early  acquainted  than  any  other  with  the  movements  of  all  foreign  schisms 
or  projects,  and  Valdor,  passionate,  transparent,  and  open  as  the  day,  with  all 
the  chivalry  and  indiscretion  which  have  so  fatally  characterized  all  extreme 
Royalists  of  every  age,  confided  in  and  to  him  without  reserve. 

"I  much  regret  a  summons  which  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
society,"  he  said,  with  cold  courtesy:  "But  since  you  must  leave  us  immedi- 
ately, there  is  a  subject  on  which  I  desire  to  speak  with  you  at  once." 

Valdor  looked  up,  his  animated  and  eloquent  eyes  losing  all  their  languor: 

"You  do  not  desire  it  more  than  I.  No  doubt  you  mean  concerning  my 
love  for  your  young  ward  ? — perhaps  you  imagine  that  I  may  have  been  without 
serious  thought  or  intent " 

"I  imagine  nothing,"  said  Strathmore,  coldly:  "I  have  the  honor  to  await 
your  explanation." 

"  Pardieu  !  it  lies  in  one  word — love  !  "  answered  the  French  noble,  the  in- 
dolence and  indifference  of  custom  breaking  away  before  the  warmth  of  his 
passion:  "  Strathmore,  I  know  well  enough  you  will  command  offers  of  mar- 
riage for  her  far  more  brilliant  than  mine;  many  will  offer  her  riches,  affluence, 
station,  all  that  I  have  lost  in  a  thankless  cause  and  for  a  lethargic  prince;  but 
rank  better  than  mine  there  is  not  in  Europe,  and  love  truer  and  warmer  she 
will  never  win  than  she  has  roused  in  me " 

"Had  you  not  better  pour  out  all  this  eloquence  in  her  own  ear?  I  fear  I 
interrupted  your  tender  scene  a  few  moments  ago  ? "  interrupted  Strathmore, 
in  his  chill  and  languid  voice,  the  slight  sneer  falling  like  ice-water  on  the 
impassioned  and  eager  tones  of  the  chivalrous  Legitimist. 

Valdor  pardoned  the  sneer  for  the  permission  it  conveyed: 

"  Can  I  do  so  ?  Finding  you  alone  I  feared  she  might  have  retired  for  the 
night;  it  is  so  late.  God  only  knows  how  bitter  it  is  to  me  to  leave  her  at  all 
— above  all  without  a  farewell — but  what  can  I  do  ?  My  honor  is  involved." 

Strathmore  did  not  answer,  but  rang  for  the  groom  of  the  chambers: 
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"  Order  horses  to  be  put  to  a  carriage  for  M.  de  Valdor,  horses  to  post 
twenty  miles;  but  inquire  first  if  Mademoiselle  de  Vocqsal  be  in  the  drawing- 
rooms." 

The  servant  returned  in  a  few  minutes: 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Vocqsal  has  gone  to  her  own  apartments  for  the  night, 
my  lord." 

Strathmore  signed  to  him  to  retire: 

"  It  is  impossible,  you  see,"  he  said  briefly,  as  they  were  left  alone;  and  with 
these  few  words  he  crushed  out,  as  a  matter  of  not  the  slightest  moment,  the 
glad,  vivid  hope  he  had  inspired,  whose  disappointment  made  Valdor's  cheek 
pale  as  he  turned  away  with  a  swift  movement  and  paced  the  conservatory 
with  fast,  uneven  steps.  Suddenly  he  halted  before  Strathmore,  who  had  not 
moved  from  his  position,  standing  under  the  palm-trees,  with  his  hand  on  the 
marble  basin. 

"  I  must  trust  myself  to  your  mercy  and  intercession  then.  Will  you  be  my 
ambassador  with  her  ?  " 

"  Have  you  grounds  for  supposing  that  she  returns  your  love  ?  " 

Valdor  hesitated  a  moment: 

"  Grounds  ?  No.  I  dare  not  say  that  I  have,  though  she  has  seemed  at 
times  to  prefer  me  to  others,  and  to-night " 

'•  What  of  to-night  ?  "     The  question  was  sharp  and  imperious. 

"  To-night  I  could  have  sworn  that  her  heart  had  wakened,  and  wakened 
for  me;  her  blush,  her  shyness — tell  me,  you  saw  her  the  moment  I  had  left  her 
— do  you  believe  that  I  deceive  myself  or  not?" 

"  I  believe  that  you  do  not.     I  believe  that  Lucille  loves  you." 

The  answer  was  cold,  but  it  was  rigid  to  truth.  There  was  this  that  was 
grand  in  Strathmore's  nature — he  never  spared  himself;  and  those  words  had 
judged  him  justly  which  had  drawn  him  "  a  dangerous  man  always,  but  a  false 
man  or  a  mean  man — never." 

Valdor's  face  lightened  with  a  frank,  glad,  passionate  joy. 

"  Thank  God  !     And  when  I  return,  you  will  give  her  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  never  oppose  what  concerns  her  happiness." 

"  And  I  may  ask  you  to  be  my  intercessor  now  ?  "  went  on  Valdor,  swiftly, 
in  the  quick  eagerness  of  a  nature  which  knew  hot  joy  and  scorned  a  timorous 
hesitancy  as  cowardice,  as  he  stood  before  Strathmore  in  the  midnight  silence 
under  the  aisle  of  the  palms:  "  I  am  compelled  to  leave  her  in  what  will  seem 
to  her  a  manner  so  cold  and  strange,  that  it  may  well  look  incompatible  with 
any  love  worthy  the  name;  may  I  trust  to  you  to  make  it  clear  to  her  why  I 
go,  and  why  I  could  not  wait  even  for  the  assurance  and  the  farewell  to-morrow 
could  have  given  ?  Will  you  leave  no  doubt,  no  cloud,  no  mystery,  on  my 
departure  which  might  wound  her  or  chill  her  towards  me,  as  one  who  has  not 
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loved  her  as  she  has  a  right  to  be  beloved  ?  Will  you  feel  for  me  in  the 
absence  to  which  every  law  of  honor  binds  me  in  the  moment  of  all  others 
when  honor  is  most  hard  to  follow  ? — will  you  remember  that  I  am  driven  from 
her  in  the  very  hour  when  I  have  learnt  to  love  as  I  never  learnt  before  ?  and 
while  I  am  far  away,  defenceless  and  powerless  against  all  those  who  will  strive 
to  rob  me,  will  you  guard  for  me  what  you  yourself  believe  that  I  have  won  ?" 

Strathmore  listened,  the  lids  drooped  over  his  eyes,  his  face  impassive  as 
the  marble  against  which  he  leaned,  whilst  Valdor,  forgetting  all  that  he  knew 
and  all  that  rumor  said  of  the  heartlessness  and  callousness  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  pleaded,  poured  out  his  rapid  words,  while  his  voice  grew  mellow  and 
his  eyes  dimmed  with  the  earnestness  of  what  he  felt. 

"  Will  you,  Strathmore  ?  "  he  repeated  again.  "  I  do  not  ask  it  for  my  own 
sake  alone,  but — if  she  should  love  me — one  doubt  is  a  woman's  curse,  and  that 
soft,  delicate,  lofty  nature  will  never  love  but  once." 

Strathmore  stood  silent,  still,  his  face  in  shadow  under  the  drooped  palm- 
leaves,  his  eyes  looking  down  into  the  water  where  the  lotus-lilies  she  had  toyed 
with  floated  lazily;  none  could  have  told  what  might  be  passing  in  him;  his 
thought  was  deep,  but  none  could  have  said  it  was  painful.  After  some 
moments,  he  lifted  his  head,  and  his  voice  was  clear,  cold,  serene: 

"  Before  giving  you  my  promise,  you  must  give  me  yours  to  one  thing — 
your  love  for  Lucille  is  genuine  ?  " 

"  It  is,  so  help  me  God  !  " 

"  Sufficiently  so  to  concede  what  I  should  exact  in  the  event  of  your  be- 
coming her  husband  (I  speak  to  you  now,  of  course,  not  as  your  friend,  but  as 
one  who  fills  her  father's  office),  namely,  that  you  would  relinquish  and  give 
me  your  word  never  to  rejoin  political  risks  and  intrigues  ?  I  could  not  consent 
to  place  her  peace  in  the  hands  of  one  who  would  unavoidably  jeopard  it  by 
hazarding  his  own  safety — for  a  Patriot  is  but  a  Conspirator  if  he  fail.  You 
would  do  this  ?" 

Valdor  hesitated  a  moment;  his  political-creed  was  portion  of  his  very 
blood  and  life,  and  the  ardent  Henri  Cinquiste  revolted  from  condemning  him- 
self to  the  inaction  from  which  he  could  not  rouse  his  party;  but  the  stronger 
ardor  of  a  new-born  passion  prevailed  at  last;  he  bent  his  head: 

"  I  would,  I  swear  to  you.  And  now,  Strathmore,  may  I  seek  your  word, 
that  you  will  guard  my  hope  from  being  destroyed  during  my  absence,  and 
will  say  to  her  of  my  love  all  I  would  myself  have  said  to-night  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will  do  so." 

His  voice  was  tranquil  and  passionless;  it  had  no  inflection  of  reluctance, 
but  equally  none  of  willingness  or  friendship;  it  was  simply  the  assent  of  a  man 
who  undertakes  a  duty,  but  it  also  bore  with  it  the  unmistakable  assurance  of 
an  honor  which  will  unfailingly  execute  its  word  once  pledged.  And  that 
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assurance  Valdor  recognized;   he   stretched  out  his   hand,  a  grateful   light 
gleaming  in  his  eyes,  with  unwonted  emotion: 

"  Thank  you  from  my  soul !  You  have  relieved  me  of  all  fear,  for  I  know, 
Strathmore,  that  though  those  who  trust  to  your  mercy  may  be  in  danger,  those 
who  trust  to  your  honor  are  safe.  In  a  brief  while  I  shall  return  to  claim 
Lucille  at  your  hands." 

He  spoke  in  the  thoughtless  candor,  the  transparent  warmth,  of  his  own 
heart;  the  shadow  which  fell  across  his  listener's  face  from  the  swaying  palm- 
trees  above  hid  from  him  the  light  which,  for  a  second,  leapt  to  Strathmore's 
eyes,  like  the  sudden  flash  of  steel  in  the  gloom.  But  Strathmore  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  bade  him  God  speed — and  without  falsity.  Ever  scrupulous  in 
honor,  he  would  be  no  traitor  here;  he  would  keep  true  faith  with  this  man, 
since  it  was  this  man  whom  Lucille  loved. 

As  Valdor  left  the  conservatories,  he  saw  a  spray  of  lilies  of  the  valley  fallen 
from  Lucille's  dress,  natural  flowers  preserved  by  some  peculiar  art;  he  recog- 
nized them,  and,  stooping,  took  them  up;  they  were  dear  in  his  sight,  for  this 
new  love  of  the  French  noble  had  something  of  the  knightly,  chivalrous  rever- 
ence of  old,'  and  all  those  who  approached  Lucille  learned  to  feel  the  sanctity 
and  the  purity  of  the  young  girl's  rare  nature.  He  put  the  fragile,  fragrant 
flowers  in  his  breast,  and  with  them  still  there  went  out  into  the  night;  his 
heart  was  heavy  with  the  pain  of  enforced  absence,  but  it  was  warm  with  hope 
and  with  the  firm  belief  of  love  returned,  belief  he  would  never  have  so  cher- 
ished but  for  the  testimony  of  Strathmore — a  testimony  he  felt  instinctively 
was  sincere  because  unwilling;  and  he  thought  of  her  tenderly,  longingly,  trust- 
fully, as  he  leaned  from  the  carriage  window  and  looked  back  at  the  gray, 
stately,  melancholy  pile  of  White  Ladies  as  he  left  it  in  the  gloom  of  the 
moonless  autumn  night. 

He  whom  he  had  quitted,  pledged  to  fulfil  the  office  entrusted  to  his  honor, 
stood  for  awhile  motionless  beside  the  lotus-fountain,  his  hand  clenched  hard 
on  its  marble  rim.  An  evil  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed  encircled  about 
him  up  from  the  poisoned  ashes  of  dead  years;  a  contest  which  he  had  never 
foreseen  or  feared  was  before  him  through  which  to  wrestle.  He  was  no  cow- 
ard, no  traitor — he  could  not  shrink  from  that  which  lay  before  him;  he  could 
not  sacrifice  the  life  he  had  sworn  at  all  cost  to  preserve  joyous,  and  knowing 
not  pain,  only  to  secure  to  himself  a  selfish  and  barren  desire — the  brute  desire 
of  the  man  who,  fond  of  a  treasure,  destroys  it  rather  than  let  it  drift,  blessing 
and  blessed,  into  the  lives  of  others. 

For  awhile  he  stood  motionless  there,  with  his  hand  pressed  on  the  marble 
where  the  young  girl's  brow  had  lain;  then  with  swift,  uneven  steps  at  first, 
later  on  with  a  harder,  firmer  tread,  as  though  treading  down  the  accursed 
shapes  which  rose  about  him  to  torture  and  to  tempt,  he  walked  to  and  fro  the 
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pathway  bordered  and  shaded  with  the  palms.  This  man — whom  his  brethren 
deemed  cold  and  callous  to  all  pain,  as  the  bronze  to  which  they  likened  him, 
and  who  in  his  arrogance  had  held  that  life  was  a  thing  to  be  molded  at  will, 
defiant  of  God  or  man,  of  death  or  circumstance,  suffered — suffered  a  fearful 
doom,  such  an  one  as  purer  souls  or  gentler  natures  never  know. 

Once,  as  he  passed  there  in  the  midnight  solitude,  he  looked  up  at  the 
drooping  and  curled  leaves  of  the  palms  above,  and  a  bitter  smile  came  on 
his  lipsi 

"  The  emblems  that  fools  choose  of  Peace,  they  are  fitting  in  MY  house  ! 
Peace  !  peace  ! — there  is  none  ! — Oh,  God,  is  there  peace  in  the  grave  ? — or 
does  science,  that  knows  we  rot,  lie  as  well  as  nescience  that  babbles  of  its 
resurrection  ?  Is  there  peace  there — dull,  dreamless  peace — or  in  death  must 
we  even  remember  /" 

And  in  the  heart-sick,  touching  mockery  there  was  a  misery  greater  than 
lies  in  grief. 


CHAPTER   LI. 

GOD'S   ACRE   BY   THE   SEA. 

STRATHMORE  had  an  accepted  duty  to  perform,  and  from  what  he  had  once 
set  before  himself  he  never  shrank  nor  paused.  With  as  little  mercy  as  he 
drove  the  steel  into  the  souls  of  others,  he  drove  it  into  his  own  when  occasion 
arose;  self-love  and  self-reliance  were  dominant  in  him,  but  self-pity  he  dis- 
dained as  the  weakness  of  the  coward.  It  was  for  Lucille's  sake  that  he  had 
given  the  pledge  exacted  from  him  the  night  before;  it  was  for  Lucille's  sake 
that  he  prepared  to  fulfil  it  rigidly  and  to  the  uttermost  letter,  not  grudgingly, 
nor  with  constraint  moreover,  but  with  a  complete  and  unfaltering  justice  to 
the  man  who  had  trusted  him. 

And  he  sat  in  his  library  on  the  morrow  braced  to  his  ordeal.  He  was  calm, 
and  ready  to  carry  through  what  he  had  appointed  to  himself;  what  he  had 
once  elected  to  do  he  was  strong  to  do,  whether  it  were  to  inflict  or  to  endure. 

The  room  was  not  the  great  library,  common  to  all,  but  a  private  one,  the 
books  against  whose  walls  were  parliamentary  or  philosophical,  and  where  no 
one  but  his  secretary  ever  joined  him.  It  was  noon,  and  the  windows  stood 
open  to  a  shady  and  secluded  part  of  the  gardens,  with  the  Western  sea  beyond 
the  deer-forests. 

He  sat  alone  writing  the  history  entrusted  to  him;  delicacy  to  her,  not  dis- 
trust of  himself,  prompted  him  to  relate  it  thus,  for  Strathmore,  having  once  se- 
lected that  which  he  had  to  do,  was  of  the  stuff  to  thrust  his  arm  into  the  flame 
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unblenching,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  had  consumed  without  a  sign  of  pain.  So 
he  wrote — wrote  the  truth  in  every  iota  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
man  who  loved  her,  a  calm,  just  letter,  such  as  a  guardian  might  well  write  to  his 
ward,  leaving  no  doubt  unjust  to  the  absent,  withholding  no  expression  which 
could  assure  her  she  was  beloved  by  him,  speaking  of  him  as  he  deserved,  as 
one  not  faultless  without  doubt,  but  as  a  generous  and  chivalrous  gentleman, 
finally  -leaving  her  free  to  be  happy  in  his  love  if  she  would,  with  such  kind  and 
thoughtful  words  of  personal  tenderness  for  her  own  peace  as  became  his  posi- 
tion towards  her — such  as  her  father,  had  he  lived,  might  have  penned  to  her 
on  the  turning-point  of  her  young  life.  The  writing  had  the  firm  and  delicate 
clearness  of  his  habitual  hand;  the  words  were  gentle  to  her,  and  just  to  the 
uttermost  to  the  absent;  the  style  was  courtly,  lucid,  terse;  there  was  not  a  trace 
that  its  composition  had  cost  him  anything,  or  that  any  feeling  moved  him  save 
solicitude  for  her  welfare  and  her  future.  Yet,  when  it  was  done,  the  dew  stood 
upon  his  forehead  as  on  the  brow  of  a  man  who  had  passed  through  some  great 
torture,  some  great  peril,  and  his  head  sank  down  till  it  rested  on  the  ebony 
writing-table;  he  felt  as  though  the  curse  of  hi.s  evil  past  were  rising  around 
him  with  its  sensual,  murderous  vapor,  and  stifling  his  life  like  poisonous  fumes. 

"  It  is  just — it  is  just,"  he  muttered,  "  that  I  should  surrender  her  to  the 
one  who  was  with  me  when  I  slew  him.  Retribution — is  there  retribution  ? 
Only  for  cravens  and  fools  !  Do  I  grow  a  coward  as  well  as  a  traitor  ? " 

He  flung  the  letter  from  him,  and  arose  and  went  to  the  open  casement, 
where  the  fresh  west  wind  of  the  morning  was  blowing  among  the  thick  ivy 
which  clung  to  the  mullions.  He  wanted  to  shake  from  him  this  which  had  newly 
assailed  him.  Strathmore  was  of  the  world,  and  one  amongst  its  rulers;  his 
deity  was  power,  the  essence  of  his  life  dominance,  and  that  which  weakened 
or  undermined  his  strength,  he  would  have  cut  out  by  the  roots  and  torn  from 
him,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  Anguish  might  fasten  on  his  solitary  hours,  re- 
morse might  seize  the  brief  watches  of  the  night,  but  to  nothing  would  he  again 
yield  the  power  to  shake  his  ambition  from  its  hold,  or  lessen  the  haughty 
egotism,  the  unshared  and  uninterrupted  consecration  to  his  career,  which  gave 
him  his  ascendancy  amongst  men. 

As  he  stood  there  he  saw  Lucille.  She  was  feeding  one  of  the  pet  fawns 
with  rose-leaves,  only  a  few  yards  from  him;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  lashes  over 
the  eyes,  the  smile  upon  the  lips,  the  whole  attitude  with  which  her  head  drooped 
and  she  listlessly  held  the  leaves  to  the  little  animal,  there  was  something  of 
weariness  and  dejection.  Possibly  she  had  heard  of  Valdor's  departure,  though 
as  yet,  thus  early  in  the  day,  it  had  not  become  generally  known  among  the 
numerous  guests  at  White  Ladies.  Turning,  she  saw  him,  and  the  rose-leaves 
fell  from  her  hand;  she  came  to  him  with  the  gladness  and  grace  of  her  habitual 
greeting,  fleet  as  the  fawn  which  followed  her,  ringing  its  silver  bells;  but  the 
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blush,  which  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  lotus  fountain,  came  on  her 
face,  her  steps  lingered  more  slowly  as  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  she  did  not 
lift  her  face  for  the  caress  which  she  was  used  to  receive  as  a  child  receives  her 
father's.  The  new  love  had  already  stolen  her  from  him;  the  shadow  of 
estrangement  had  already  fallen  between  them. 

"  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  to  me,  Lucille  ? "  he  asked,  gently,  as 
he  advanced  to  meet  her  with  the  graceful  courtesy  habitual  to  him  to  all 
women,  but  which  to  her  alone  was  not  unreal.  He  asked  the  question  with 
some  anxiety,  some  hope;  he  would  fain  have  kept,  at  least,  her  free  and  fear- 
less confidence — it  was  difficult  to  him  to  believe  that  she  had  so  learned  to 
treasure  thoughts  too  dear  for  him  to  share. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  with  something  of  wonder  mingled  with  shyness: 

"  No — nothing." 

He  dropped  her  hand,  and  was  silent  a  moment,  while  she  stood  beside  him 
stroking  the  lifted  head  of  the  fawn: 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  wish  to  force  your  confidence,  my  dear,"  he  went  on, 
gently  still:  "  but  I  should  be  glad  of  a  few  minutes  alone  with  you.  Will  you 
come  into  the  library  now?  " 

He  held  open  the  glass  door  for  her  to  pass  through;  but  she  shrank  back, 
something  of  the  startled  fear  with  which  she  had  fled  from  him  the  night  just 
passed  came  on  her  face  again,  while  her  color  wavered: 

"  You  wish  me  ? — now  ?  " 

The  reluctance  stung  him  to  the  soul: 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  be  unwilling.     It  is  no  matter." 

Strathmore  re-entered  the  library,  saying  no  more;  he  let  no  living  creature 
disobey  him,  but  to  her  he  would  not  use  coercion,  not  even  command,  and  he 
left  her,  lest  she — who  knew  not  the  blow  she  dealt — should  wring  from  him 
one  stern  or  bitter  word.  From  such  she  was  as  sacred  to  him  as  are  the  dead 
to  the  living;  he  would  no  more  have  raised  his  voice  harshly  to  her  than  we 
should  raise  our  hand  to  strike  some  hallowed  and  beloved  face  that  lies  within 
its  coffin. 

As  he  took  up  his  letter,  and  sealed  and  addressed  it,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  windows,  he  did  not  hear  her  follow  him,  he  did  not  see  her  at  his 
side,  till  he  felt  her  lips  touch  his  hand,  and  started  at  the  caress  to  meet  her 
eyes  raised  wistful  and  pleading  to  his  own: 

"  Lord  Cecil,  did  I  displease  you  ?     Are  you  angry  with  me  ? " 

"  I  could  not  know  anger  to  you,  Lucille." 

"  But  you  look  coldly  at  me — your  words  are  not  like  your  own.  Are  you 
sure  I  have  not  vexed  you  ?  " 

He  stooped  to  her;  and  the  cold,  clear,  inflexible  voice,  which  never  soft- 
ened for  mercy,  nor  faltered  for  pain,  nor  altered  in  welcome  or  invective,  in 
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courtesy  or  in  mockery,  but  was  ever  tranquil  and  icy  alike  to  friend  or  foe, 
quivered  slightly  as  he  did  so. 

"  Lucille,  once  for  all,  believe  me;  you  can  only  pain  me  if  I  see  you 
pained;  you  will  most  truly  obey  me,  most  truly  rejoice  me,  by  showing  me  that 
your  heart  has  not  an  ungratified  wish,  nor  your  life  a  single  sorrow.  There  is 
a  letter  lying  there  I  wish  you  to  read;  do  not  hasten  to  answer  it,  to-morrow 
will  be  ample  time  for  that — to-morrow,  at  this  time." 

His  lips  touched  her  brow  in  his  usual  caress,  and  he  quitted  the  library. 

She  sank  into  his  chair,  and  her  head  drooped,  while  the  sunlight,  slanting 
in  through  the  ivy  leaves,  fell  on  her  brow,  while  her  lips  were  slightly  parted 
in  dreaming  thought;  not  wholly  the  childlike  thought,  poetic  but  unshadowed, 
with  which  she  had  gazed  over  the  seas  at  Silver-rest — more  restless,  more 
vague,  more  troubled  at  itself. 

"  How  good  he  is  ! — so  great,  so  powerful,  so  famous,  yet  so  untiring  for 
me,"  she  whispered  below  her  breath:  "Pain  him?  Oh,  how  could  any  ever 
pain  him,  or  disobey  his  lightest  word  ?  That  guilty  woman,  who  forsook  him 
in  the  past — how  could  she  ever  betray  such  a  heart  as  his  ?  Perhaps  her 
memory  is  bitter  to  him  still;  perhaps  he  has  never  loved  another  as  he  loved 
her  !  "  And  the  burden  of  those  long-buried  years,  of  that  veiled  past  she  did 
not  know,  already  cast  its  first  faint  shadow  over  Lucille,  where  she  sat  with 
her  head  bowed,  and  her  eyes  unconsciously  tracing  the  path  across  the  skies 
of  an  autumn  flight  of  swallows,  winging  their  way  to  cross  the  golden  land 
where  her  father's  grave  was  laid,  and  the  pine-covered  mountains  of  her 
mother's  Hungarian  home,  on  towards  Syrian  air  and  Cashmere  citron- 
groves. 

Some  moments  had  passed  when  she  remembered  the  letter  he  had  bade 
her  read;  she  took  it  up  without  interest  till  she  recognized  his  writing,  then 
she  opened  it  in  eagerness — all  that  her  guardian  did  or  said  was  sacred  to  her; 
she  would  have  disbelieved  the  witness  of  the  universe  which  had  bid  her  see  a 
stain  upon  the  character  whose  very  coldness  to  others  only  served  to  make  her 
feel  the  more  his  constant  gentleness  to  herself,  and  the  inflexibility  and  force 
of  whose  will  and  ambitions  only  sufficed  to  make  the  more  alluring  and  mar- 
vellous to  her  the  tenderness  he  invariably  displayed  to  her  ajone. 

She  opened  his  letter  with  eagerness;  but  as  she  read,  the  color  left  her 
cheeks,  a  look  of  wandering  pain  came  into  her  eyes,  and  at  its  close  her  face 
lost  all  its  warmth  and  light;  she  pushed  back  the  hair  from  her  brow  with  a 
movement  of  startled  disquiet,  and  her  lips  trembled.  She  sat  silent,  gazing 
down  upon  the  open  sheet,  covered  with  its  clear  writing  and  its  dispassionate 
words;  she  was  very  young,  and  the  love  proffered  to  and  pressed  on  her  had 
little  other  effect  upon  her  than  that  of  wonder  and  something  of  repulsion,  she 
had  no  need  of  it,  no  wish  for  it,  and  it  had  almost  a  terror  for  her.  Phrases 
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in  this  letter,  moreover — those  very  phrases  which  most  expressed  solicitude  for 
her  welfare,  and  did  most  justice  to  Valdor's  claims  and  story — smote  her  with 
a  deeper  pain.  She  felt  for  the  solitary  time  in  her  bright,  brief  life,  wounded, 
stricken,  left  alone.  Her  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  did  not  fall,  and  the 
hand  which  lay  on  the  ebony  arm  of  Strathmore's  chair  closed  on  it  with  the 
force  of  repressed  pain: 

"  Is  he  weary  of  me,  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  exile  me  to  another 
life  ?  " 

It  was  this  thought  which  made  the  mist  gather  between  her  eyes  and  the 
wheeling  flight  of  the  swallows  in  the  sun;  this  thought  which  brought  over  her 
face  a  look  which  it  had  never  worn  in  her  brief  sunny  life — a  look  of  that  pain 
from  which  Strathmore,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  had  set  his  will  to  guard  her, 
as  though  he  held  the  making  and  the  marring,  the  warp  and  the  woof,  of  the 
tangled  web  of  Fate  which  is  woven  by  hazard  in  the  shadow  of  a  dark  uncer- 
tainty, and  is  not  to  be  colored  or  riven  by  the  art  or  the  strength  of 
man. 

"  Lucille  !  what  is  it  that  has  grieved  you  ? " 

She  started,  and  looked  up  in  the  sunlight.  Before  her  stood  young  Caryll, 
whom  she  had  sent  for  rose-leaves  for  the  fawn;  the  young  man's  face  was 
troubled  at  the  shadow  upon  hers,  and  his  frank  eyes  shone  with  the  love  he 
was  forbidden  to  speak,  and  in  which  she,  used  to  tenderness  from  her  youngest 
years  from  all,  and  especially  from  him,  never  dreamt  of  danger.  "  All  things 
loved  her,"  as  she  had  once  said  in  her  early  infancy;  and  of  another  love  than 
this  affection  which  had  always  surrounded  her,  of  the  passion  which  her 
beauty  awakened,  or  of  the  misery  which  it  might  cause,  Lucille  was  utterly 
unconscious.  Her  life  and  her  education  had  been  such  as  to  leave  her,  far 
longer  than  most,  the  guilelessness  and  purity  of  her  childhood.  It  would  be 
long  ere  the  world  could  teach  such  a  mind  grosser  taint  or  darker  knowledge; 
it  would  shake  off  the  evil  lessons  as  a  bird's  wing  shakes  the  night-dews. 

"What  has  grieved  you,  Lucille?"  repeated  Nello,  as  he  knelt  before  her. 

"Nothing;  at  least — I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  slowly,  while  she  pushed 
the  hair  from  her  temples  with  a  certain  heat  and  weariness. 

"  Something  has,"  he  persisted.     "  Perhaps  my  uncle " 

Her  face  was  flushed  with  light  in  an  instant,  and  her  eyes  turned  on  him 
with  rebuke: 

"  Nello  !  for  shame — hush  ?  When  was  Lord  Cecil  ever  otherwise  than 
generous  and  gentle  and  kind  to  me  ?  " 

The  young  man  shut  his  teeth  hard;  with  the  keen  insight  of  jealous  love 
he  feared  none  of  his  brilliant  rivals  who  circled  about  her,  free  to  whisper  what 
they  would,  while  his  own  lips  were  sealed  to  silence,  as  he  feared  this  grateful 
and  loyal  devotion  to  the  man  whose  years  were  double  his,  who  stood  in  her 
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father's  place,  and  whose  cold,  world-worn,  inflexible  character  looked  to  the 
youth  one  which  no  feeling  had  ever  touched,  nor  weakness  ever  smitten. 

"  Oh,  Lucille,  Lucille  ! "  he  said,  with  bitterness,  for  it  was  a  hard  ordeal  to 
chain  down  his  words  to  go  no  further  than  his  honor  had  pledged,  "  have  a 
few  weeks  changed  you  so  that  you  have  forgotten  all  the  years  from  your 
infancy,  and  will  not  even  share  what  grieves  you  with  one  whom  you  used  at 
least  to  trust  and  love  as  a  brother  ? " 

She  looked  down  on  him  surprised  and  regretful;  the  change  was  not  that 
she  gave  less,  but  that  he  longed  for  more,  and  she  wondered,  self-reproachingly, 
how  she  had  wounded  him: 

"  Dear  Nello,  you  are  my  brother,  and  I  am  not  altered — not  altered  in  one 
shadow  !  I  could  never  change  to  those  I  love." 

"And  I  am  among  them  ?"  •';;<>' 

His  voice  trembled,  his  heart  beat  loud;  it  was  hard  not  to  pray  with  all  his 
soul  and  strength  for  one  love  greater  than  all  the  rest,  but  it  was  much  to  keep 
his  hold  on  the  silver  cord  of  her  child-memories.  Her  hand  strayed  among 
the  waves  of  his  hair,  while  the  eyes  that  were  clear  with  the  single-hearted 
loyalty  of  youth  gazed  up  into  her  own,  and  the  swift  sunlit  smile  that  was  her 
heritage  from  her  father  lighted  her  face;  it  seemed  to  her  so  absurd  that  he 
could  doubt  she  loved  him,  her  playmate,  her  favorite,  her  brother ! 

"  Nello  !  it  is  you  who  are  changed  !  You  never  asked  those  foolish  ques- 
tions at  Silver-rest !  You  know  I  love  you  dearly,  very  dearly.  None  will  ever 
love  you  better  than  Lucille." 

She  spoke  with  the  consoling,  caressing  affection  of  a  loving  child  to  one 
whom  she  fears,  while  she  wonders  how,  she  may  have  wounded,  and  the  young 
man's  frank,  tell-tale  face  gleamed  with  the  light  of  hope  and  youth;  the  love 
of  his  years,  if  reverential  and  poetic,  has  much  of  the  element  of  worship,  and 
is  quickly  gladdened  by  a  little,  unlike  the  fierce,  imperious,  egotistic  passion 
which,  if  it  have  not  all,  has  nothing.  He  thanked  her  with  joyous  tender 
words,  which  he  found  hard  to  rein  in  to  the  limits  of  his  promise,  and  led  her 
out  into  the  sunlight. 

"  I  see  nothing  of  you,  Lucille,  here,"  he  pleaded.  "  Give  me  this  morning 
alone,  as  though  we  were  at  Silver-rest." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  listening;  it  was  to  the  roll  of  carriages  taking 
Strathmore  and  several  of  his  male  guests  to  a  meeting  twenty  miles  away, 
which,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  he  had  promised  to  head.  Then  she 
went  with  Caryll  where  he  liked,  her  guardian's  letter  lying  on  her  heart,  and 
lying — she  knew  not  why — with  a  dull  pain  there. 

The  park  was  very  beautiful  in  the  autumn  noon,  with  surge  and  beach, 
cloud  and  sunshine,  golden  woods  and  winding  waters,  all  molten  together  in 
the  amber  light,  and  they  wandered  where  chance  led  them.  To  her,  to  whom 
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the  brown  chestnuts  in  her  path,  the  sweep  of  a  flight  of  deer,  the  glance  of  the 
ocean  through  an  avenue  of  forest-trees  were  poems,  all  life,  all  nature  were 
full  of  beauty;  and  he  had  no  world  but  in  her  face,  and  knew  no  music  but  her 
voice.  They  came  at  last  to  the  small,  gray,  mediaeval  church  of  White  Ladies, 
ancient  as  the  Abbey,  with  dim,  storied  windows,  and  Gothic  walls  all  wreathed 
and  darkened  with  ivy  scarce  less  old.  It  stood  shut  in  with  foliage,  and  singu- 
larly still  and  peaceful,  with  the  sheen  of  the  sea  gleaming  below  through  its 
trees,  and  the  lulling  of  the  waves  making  solemn,  melancholy  requiem  over 
the  buried  dead. 

"Hush!  it  is  so  beautiful!  "  she  whispered  to  him,  as  if  the  sound  of  his 
voice  jarred  on  her  in  breaking  the  silence,  while  her  face  reflected  the  tender 
and  holy  memories  of  the  place,  as  it  reflected  all  such  things  but  too  deeply: 
"  Listen!  the  sea  itself  murmurs  softly  and  low,  as  though  it  were  afraid  to  wake 
them.  It  is  not  death  here,  in  the  stillness,  in  the  sunlight,  under  those  sfaady 
leaves — it  is  only  sleep!  " 

He  was  silent,  gazing  on  her  as  her  eyes  filled  with  a  reverent  tenderness 
and  a  softened  light,  as  they  looked  far  and  wistfully  beyond  the  beauty  round 
her  into  those  sublime  and  mournful  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  whither  the 
poetic  spiritual  mind  had  wandered  far  away  where  he  could  not  follow. 

"  I  love  the  German  name,  God's  Acre,"  she  said,  softly,  after  long  silence: 
"  It  seems  to  say  that  while  the  world  is  only  busy  with  the  living,  and  so  soon 
forgets  its  best  when  they  are  gone,  He  loves,  and  has  garnered,  the  lost." 

"Do  not  speak  of  those  things,  Lucille;  death  seems  too  brutal  a  thing  to 
remember  with  you." 

The  youth  felt,  as  all  felt  in  her  presence,  something  more  tender  than 
awe,  more  vague  than  fear,  as  looking  upon  a  flower  whose  brilliance  is  too 
delicate  and  fragile  to  bloom  on  earth,  a  sunshine  too  shadowless  and  too 
pure  to  be  long  lent  of  heaven.  She  smiled  a  little  dreamily,  and  her  hands 
wandered  among  the  long,  waving  grasses  and  coils  of  ivy,  putting  them  ten- 
derly aside  from  the  nearest  grave,  whose  single  gray  stone  they  had  overgrown 
in  their  luxuriance;  and,  as  she  did  so,  she  traced  the  moss-veiled  letters  of 
the  inscription,  which  was  but  one  word  only: 

Lucille. 

She  gave  a  low,  startled  cry: 

"  Oh,  Nello  !  look — it  is  my  name." 

Young  Caryll  bent  over  her;  startled  also  more  than  so  slight  a  coincidence 
warranted,  it  gave  him  an  emotion  of  pain  to  see  the  name  he  loved  graven  on 
a  tomb;  and  in  the  sequestered  village  churchyard,  where  none  but  the  peas- 
antry had  been  buried  century  after  century,  save  where  the  lofty  mausoleums 
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of  the  great  race  of  White  Ladies  rose,  it  seemed  one  strange  and  foreign  to 
find  there. 

"Yours  !  Whose  can  it  be?  There  is  no  date,"  he  said,  as  he  swept  the 
grasses  farther  off  the  low  headstone. 

"No  !  Perhaps  she  died  young,  and  they  laid  her  here  with  only  the  name 
by  which  they  had  loved  her,  and  it  told  all  to  them,  though  nothing  to  us. 
Ah  !  death  is  cruel,  desolate,  sorrowful !  The  sun  is  warm,  the  sea  is  calm,  the 
birds  are  singing,  and  she  lies  there — alone  !" 

Her  voice  was  hushed,  and  her  eyes  were  filled  with  a  sad  and  tender  light, 
as  she  wound  the  foliage  reverently  about  the  tomb,  leaving  clear  the  name  that 
was  her  own,  the  name  which  touched  her,  strangely,  found  on  this  unknown 
and  lonely  grave,  which  she  knew  not  as  the  grave  of  her  mother.  Her  temper- 
ament was  vividly  susceptible  and  deeply  tinged  with  the  reflective  sadness 
which  usually  marks  rare,  and  imaginative  natures,  and  the  young  girl  to  whom, 
personally,  sorrow  was  but  a  name,  felt  for  all  things  that  suffered,  for  all  who 
were  lonely  and  in  pain,  with  a  divine  and  yearning  pity.  Life  in  her  hands  was 
a  beautiful  wonder-flower,  just  unclosing  without  a  soil  on  its  white,  virginal 
leaves,  and  the  richest  gold  in  its  calix  still  hidden  like  the  amber  stamen  of  the 
half-opened  lily.  It  seemed  so  cruel  to  her  that  there  should  be  any  for  whom 
that  beautiful  flower  was  bruised  and  broken,  and  left  colorless  and  crushed, 
and  without  fragrance,  to  be  flung  at  the  last  into  the  darkened  solitude  of  a 
closed  grave  ! 

And  she  sat  silent,  her  hand  still  wandering  over  the  foliage  that  covered  the 
carved  letters  of  her  own  name,  while  at  her  feet  the  wide,  blue  sea  lay  shining 
in  the  light,  and  the  honest  tender  eyes  of  Lionel  Caryll  gazed  upward  to  the 
face  which  he  had  loved  from  childhood.  But  her  thoughts  were  not  with  him 
as  she  looked  far  away  through  the  shady  leaves  of  the  church  elms  over  the 
sunny  waters;  they  were  with  the  unknown  life  which  lay  buried  and  lonely 
beneath  the  moss,  and  with  the  words  of  the  letter,  which  rested  on  her  heart 
with  a  vague  and  heavy  pain. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

UNEARTHED. 

STRATHMORE  returned  late.  He  came  and  addressed  a  few  courtly,  gentle 
words  to  her,  according  to  his  custom,  but  he  did  not  even  with  a  look  seek 
to  learn  the  effect  which  Valdor's  love  had  had  upon  her  as  he  approached  her: 

"  This  day  has  been  like  an  Indian  summer!  How  have  you  spent  it,  my 
dear? " 

And  he  noted  that  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  drooped  at  his  presence. 
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"  In  the  park,  with  Nello.  The  air  was  so  lovely!  And Oh,  Lord 

Cecil!  " — her  face  was  raised  now,  and  her  eyes  full  of  wistful  inquiry — "  there 
is  a  grave  here,  in  White  Ladies,  with  my  name,  '  Lucille,'  on  the  stone — only 
that!  Whose  was  it?  Do  you  know?" 

"  Your  name  ?     Had  it  any  date  ?  " 

"  No;  nothing  but  the  one  word." 

He  smiled  a  little;  and  even  his  mother,  who  knew  the  history  of  that 
grave,  could  not  see  any  look  on  his  face  save  some  slight  amusement  with  the 
marvel  of  youth  at  the  ordinary  trifles  it  meets. 

"  Were  you  abroad,  Lucille,  you  would  see  your  name  on  many  graves, 
though  it  is  an  uncommon  one  here.  Several  French  refugees  came  to  White 
Ladies,  I  know,  in  '89;  possibly  it  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The  stone  bore 
no  date,  you  say  ?  Now,  your  wandering  fancy  can  dream  a  mournful  story  of 
exile  and  of  severance,  and  weave  an  idyl  from  that  single  word!  " 

Those  around  them  laughed;  she  smiled;  the  explanation  she  never  doubted, 
yet  the  remembrance  of  that  lonely  grave  lying  beneath  the  waving  grasses 
and  the  ivy  coils,  with  its  incessant  requiem  chanted  by  the  melancholy  seas, 
saddened  her  still;  and  Nello  Caryll,  as  he  listened,  felt  vaguely  and  cause- 
lessly an  impression,  never  abandoned,  that  in  some  way  or  other  that  name- 
less tomb  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  monastic  church  was  one  of  the  links 
which  bound  Strathmore  to  the  young  girl,  Lucille. 

The  day  had  been  like  an  Indian  summer,  but  its  warmth  and  serenity  had 
been  treacherous.  It  had  become  very  chilly  as  the  evening  drew  near;  the 
"  wild  white  horses  "  of  the  sea  dashed  in,  flinging  high  their  snowy  foam;  dark, 
ominous  clouds  drifted  before  the  wind  as  the  sun  went  down;  and  the  fisher- 
people  farther  down  the  coast  looked  up  and  saw  the  sure  heralds  of  the  coming 
storm,  as  the  gray  gulls  and  curlews  flew  with  a  shrill  scream  over  the  angry 
waters. 

In  the  same  hour  while  the  tempest  was  rising  to  break  over  the  ocean  and 
the  beach,  the  forest  and  the  hills,  of  White  Ladies,  a  steamer  was  ploughing 
its  swift  way  across  the  Channel,  running  fast  before  the  gale  to  reach  the 
French  coast  ere  the  night  and  the  storm  were  down;  and  Raoul  de  Valdor 
leant  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  the  little  delicate  lilies  of  the  valley 
close  against  his  heart.  He  was  on  a  perilous  mission;  his  name  had  become 
suspected,  all  but  proscribed,  by  the  existent  government,  a  trifle  made  known 
of  his  present  errand,  and  he  "  detained,"  or  worse;  and  yet  his  thoughts  were 
bright  and  trustful  ones,  for  the  chivalrous  nature  of  the  Legitimist  Noble 
knew  nothing  of  the  craven  hesitancy  of  fear,  and — he  loved  and  he  thought 
himself  loved. 

"  A  rough  night  coming  on,  but  we  shall  be  in  port  in  half  an  hour,"  said  a 
voice  beside  him. 
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Valdor  started  from  his  reverie  with  a  courteous  "  Plait  it,  monsieur;  "  and 
as  he  raised  his  head  saw  a  tall,  bronzed  soldierly  man,  whose  face  seemed  to 
him  familiar.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  though  vague,  on  both  sides: 

"  Pardon  me,  but  we  surely  have  met  before,  though  I  cannot  recall  your 
name,"  said  the  Englishman:  "  I  am  Colonel  Marchmont,  Queen's  Bays — 

"Whom  I  think  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  very  well  in  Paris,  years  ago; 
is  it  not  so?"  said  Valdor,  as  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  acknowledged  the 
acquaintance:  "  Surely  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  we  acted 
together  in  an  affair  of  honor  ?  " 

'"Ah!  ages  ago,"  said  Marchmont:  "To  be  sure,  I  remember  now;  a 
shocking  affair,  when  that  incarnate  brute,  Strathmore,  killed  poor  Erroll.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  calling  him  so;  no  doubt  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  still." 

"A  very  valued  one." 

"  Then  I  offer  you  many  apologies,  but  the  words  slipped  out,"  said  the 
soldier,  puffing  Havana  smoke  from  under  his  long  gray  moustaches:  "I  have 
killed  off  plenty  of  men  myself  in  the  field,  but  there  was  something  I  didn't 
like  in  that  affair;  it  was  cold  and  deadly;  one  saw  he  'meant  murder'  by 
his  eye.  They'd  lived  like  brothers,  and  he  shot  him  like  a  dog,  and  felt  as 
little  remorse  afterwards.  I  daresay  Strathmore's  forgot  the  whole  matter, 
hasn't  he  ? " 

"I  have  never  heard  him  allude  to  it,  nor  any  one  else,  for  many  years." 

"  No  doubt.  The  world  soon  forgets,  especially  what  its  great  men  like  to 
have  forgotten.  He  is  a  wonderfully  successful  statesman;  his  politics  are  not 
mine,  but  there  is  no  denying  his  power." 

"He  is  the  most  able  man  of  your  country;  he  was  always  '  plus  fin  que 
tous  les  autres '  in  diplomacy,"  answered  Valdor,  as  his  hand  wandered  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  where  the  fragrant  lilies  were  hidden:  "but  you  wrong  him 
if  you  imagine  him  brutal.  Cold  he, is,  and,  when  he  is  aroused,  dangerous; 
still  he  has  generous,  and,  indeed,  great  qualities.  But  you  were  intimate 
friends  with  Erroll,  perhaps  ? " 

"  Poor  fellow,  yes  !     We  were  in  the  same  corps." 

"  Do  you  know  if  he  had  any  relatives  ? "  Valdor's  hand  was  on  the  lily- 
sprays,  and  a  vague  instinct  connected  in  his  thoughts  the  memory  of  Lucille 
with  the  memory  of  the  dead  man. 

"  None,  I  think,  except  old  Sir  Arthur,  and  some  cousin  or  other,  who  had 
the  baronetcy." 

"  There  was  no  one  to  mourn  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Nobody,  except — all  who  knew  him  !  He  left  me  a  letter  for  Strathmore, 
and  one  for  a  woman  in  England,  if  1^ remember  right;  that  was  all." 

"  A  woman  !  Who  was  she  ?  "  His  hand  was  on  the  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  he  felt  a  sudden,  keen,  breathless  impatience,  as  though  it  were  closing  on 
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the  thread  of  the  mystery  which  he  had  always  felt  encircled  the  young  life  he 
loved  and  connected  her  with  him  whom  the  world  saw  as  her  guardian. 

"Haven't  an  idea,"  answered  the  Englishman:  "Some  love  or  other,  I 
suppose."  :IR  ••'• 

11  Do  you  remember  her  name,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  so  many  years  ago.  I  fancy  it  was  something  foreign ;  but 
I  recollect  he  addressed  his  letter  to  her  at  White  Ladies.  I  remember 
that,  because  it  was  Strathmore's  place,  and  poor  Bertie  was  often  down 
there." 

"  Would  you  know  the  name  if  you  heard  it  ?  " 

"  I  might." 

"Was  it  De  Vocqsal  ?" 

Marchmont  thought  a  moment: 

"  Eh  ?  I  don't  know.     I  think  it  was.     Yes,  I  am  almost  sure.     Why  ?  " 

"  Only  because  I  had  a  fancy  of  my  own  about  a  story  of  his  past,  and  I 
was  curious  to  know  if  I  was  right.  Mon  Dieu  !  how  the  wind  is  rising;  but 
there  are  the  Boulogne  lights.  Are  you  going  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  only  en  route  for  a  little  farther;  into  Scinde,  for  the  next  ten  years, 
or  as  much  longer,  if  those  mountain  robbers  go  on  worrying  us,"  answered  the 
soldier,  too  careless  and  too  indifferent  to  the  matter  to  wonder  why  Valdor  had 
any  interest  in  the  past  history  of  his  long  dead  friend,  while  he  talked  of  Paris 
and  Indian  affairs  as  the  vessel  plunged  and  rocked  through  the  brief  passage 
of  the  stormy  Channel.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the  cabin,  where  his 
wife,  but  lately  wedded,  had  taken  refuge,  and  Valdor  was  left  alone,  leaning 
on  the  rail  of  the  ship,  while  his  eyes  watched  the  phosphor  light  flashing  on 
the  crested  waves,  and  his  hand  held  the  lilies  of  the  valley  as  though  holding 
the  pledge  of  a  fair  future  in  those  delicate,  withered  sprays. 

His  pulses  beat  quicker — he  had  learned  Strathmore's  secret !  That  which 
every  forethought  had  environed,  every  care  veiled,  every  prudence  and 
expedient  concealed  beyond  reach  of  sight;  that  which  had  been  buried  forever 
in  the  graves  of  the  dead,  in  a  sepulchre  whose  seal  no  human  hand  was  to 
break,  lest  the  poisoned  miasma  should  escape  to  touch  with  its  taint  the  young 
and  innocent,  had  come  into  his  power.  Dark,  uncertain,  shadowy  as  the  past 
still  was,  he  knew  enough  to  know  what  was  the  link  which  fettered  the  cold, 
world-wise,  and  inflexible  Statesman  to  the  fragile  tenure  of  a  dawning  life,  in 
so  strange  a  union;  what  was  the  knotted  cord  of  expiation  worn  beneath  the 
chain  armor,  and  the  braided  velvet  of  public  ambition,  and  of  worldly  fame, 
by  the  man  whom  the  world  deemed  remorse  never  smote.  He  had  unearthed 
Strathmore's  secret,  and  he  forgot  how  pitiless  to  those  who  braved  him,  how 
unscrupulous  where  his  passions  were  roused,  or  his  will  was  opposed,  how  in- 
tolerant alike  of  those  who  stood  in  his  path  or  trenched  on  his  power,  was  one 
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whom  Nature  had  made  cold,  whom  a  woman  had  made  cruel,  and  whom  the 
world  had  made  merciless.     He  only  felt: 

"/will  never  tell  her;  his  remorse  is  holy,  his  secret  shall  be  safe  with  me." 
And  the  French  noble  thought  with  a  generous  pity,  a  noble  faith,  of  the 
man  whose  atonement  he  had  learnt,  as  in  the  shadow  of  the  night  he  lifted  the 
frail  fragrant  lilies  of  the  valley  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  them  reverently,  like 
some  hallowed  relic,  as  he  leaned  over  the  dark  angry  waters  while  the  vessel 
bore  her  way  to  France. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

IN     HIS    DARK     HOUR. 

IT  was  near  on  midnight;  the  fires  were  warm  and  the  lights  bright  in  the 
cedar  drawing-room  at  White  Ladies,  flashing  on  the  silver  and  azure  panel- 
lings, the  Venetian  mirrors,  the  countless  trifles  of  art  and  luxury,  the  clusters 
of  exotics,  and  the  delicate  hues  of  the  women's  jewels  and  dresses.  Some 
were  playing  chess  or  ecarte,  some  softly  flirting,  some  talking  of  sport  and 
some  of  slander,  while  the  clear  contralto  of  Lady  Ghessville  echoed  from 
the  music-room  beyond,  where  she  and  her  idolaters  were  singing  the  music  of 
"  Figaro,"  which  they  would  perform  on  the  morrow  in  the  private  theatre. 
Within,  it  was  brilliant,  still,  peaceful,  with  no  sound  higher  than  the  murmur 
of  voices  attuned  to  one  soft,  languid  key,  which  never  varied  in  pain  or  in 
pleasure,  in  repartee,  flattery,  or  spleen.  Without,  the  winds  were  rising  shrill 
and  high  among  the  old  monastic  woods,  and  the  lightning  was  whirling  about 
the  fretted  pinnacles  of  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  lull  of  the  music  the  hollow, 
angry  roar  of  the  seas,  answering  the  challenge  of  the  storm,  pealed  through 
the  silence.  It  was  a  rough  night  on  the  coast. 

"  Bad  night  out,"  said  the  Earl  of  Fernneley,  with  a  suppressed  yawn,  as  a 
blaze  of  lightning  flashed  through  the  length  of  the  drawing-rooms,  out-dazzling 
the  wax  lights. 

"  Plenty  of  casualties,"  suggested  Sir  Philip  d'Orval. 

"  All  the  better  for  wreckers;  they  thank  Heaven  for  foul  weather  !  "  said 
a  pretty  woman,  castling  her  adversary's  queen,  and  nestling  herself  in  her  chaise 
to  await  his  next  move. 

"  Wreckers  ?  You  touch  our  esprit  du  corps,  Lady  Adela.  We  are  all 
Ministerialists,  here,"  said  Johnnie  Vaux,  a  whip  and  a  wit. 

A  languid  but  general  laugh  gave  him  the  answer  that  flattered  him  most, 
as  a  minute -gun  was  fired,  faintly  heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  thunder,  but  not 
stopping  the  cards,  the  chess,  or  the  flirtations. 
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"  Many  lives  lost  off  your  coast  in  the  year,  Strathmore  ?  "  asked  the  Prince 
de  Volms. 

4<  Scores,  I  believe,"  answered  Strathmore,  with  negligent  indifference,  as 
he  pursued  his  ecarte  with  D'Orval. 

"  Pray  don't  talk  about  it,  then;  it  is  terrible!"  cried  a  Spanish  beauty, 
with  a  shiver  of  her  fan,  drawing  her  perfumed  lace  about  her. 

Strathmore  laughed  his  cold,  slight  laugh: 

"Je  n'en  vois  pas  la  terreur,  madame !  Men  must  die,  it  doesn't  much 
matter  how.  If  casualties,  epidemics,  and  wars  did  not  take  off  our  surplus 
population  at  intervals,  we  should  soon  be  overrun.  Nothing  is  more  super- 
fluous than  those  romantic  laments  for  most  convenient  laws  of  nature  !  I 
mark  the  king,  D'Orval." 

Another  signal  of  distress  broke  on  the  ear,  muffled  by  the  moaning  winds, 
as  he  turned  to  pursue  his  game.  With  the  proficiency  of  old,  he  brought  the 
same  skill  and  the  same  rules  to  cards  as  to  the  Cabinet  and  won  in  both.  He 
had  been  perfectly  sincere  in  what  he  had  just  said.  He  had  a  profound  in- 
difference for  mankind;  suffering  did  not  touch  him;  loss  of  life  did  not  con- 
cern him;  with  a  cold,  but  perhaps  correct,  philosophy,  he  held  that  a  thousand 
people  killed  by  an  accident,  a  battle,  or  an  endemic,  mattered  no  more  in  the 
aggregate,  and  was,  therefore,  as  indifferent  to  men  of  sense,  as  the  butchery 
of  a  thousand  sheep  in  the  shambles. 

As  he  looked  up  to  deal  the  last  game  he  glanced  across  the  room,  and  saw 
the  gaze  of  Lucille  fixed  on  him.  Her  eyes,  whose  azure  light  deepened  al- 
most to  black  at  night,  watched  him  under  their  long-drooped  lashes  with  some- 
thing of  wonder,  of  reproach,  of  sorrow,  mingled  with  their  earnest  and  reverent 
tenderness;  to  her  he  never  spoke  such  words,  to  her  this  side  of  his  character 
was  never  shown,  and  at  its  pitilessness  the  young  heart  which  loved  every  liv- 
ing thing  down  to  the  lowliest  flower,  and  grieved  for  the  broken  wing  of  a 
bird,  felt  a  shuddering  incredulity  and  pain;  death  would  have  been  sweeter 
and  more  merciful  to  her,  than  to  have  found  an  error  or  a  stain  in  him.  And 
that  gaze,  as  he  met  it,  was  so  like  to  that  which  had  dwelt  on  him  in  compas- 
sionate pardon,  in  mute  reproach,  while  the  setting  sun  sank  down  upon  his 
wrath,  that  the  life  his  hand  had  taken — the  life  guiltless  of  all  sin,  save  a  too 
loyal  love  for  him  and  a  too  knightly  code  of  honor — smote  back  upon  his  con- 
science in  that  agony  with  which  a  soul  great  at  its  core  arouses  to  the  sudden 
memory  of  an  irrevocable  crime. 

He  played  the  game  out — played,  and  won  with  unchanged  science  and 
skill,  or  it  had  not  been  Strathmore;  and,  crossing  the  drawing-rooms, 
approached  and  bent  down  to  her. 

"  You  look  saddened,  Lucille.  Are  you  unwell,  or  are  you  only  afraid  of 
the  storm  ? " 
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She  sat  a  little  apart,  no  one  was  near  at  the  moment,  and  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  as  his  hand  lay  on  her  shoulder: 

"Afraid?  Oh,  no  !  I  was  thinking  of  the  people  out  at  sea,  and  of  their 
misery."  She  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  for  a  third  minute-gun,  fired  off  the 
coast,  was  audible  through  the  rich  music  from  the  room  beyond  and  the  laugh- 
ing murmur  nigh:  "You  do  feel  for  them,  don't  you?  You  only  said  that  in 
jest;  you  would  save  them,  I  know,  if  you  could?  It  is  so  terrible  to  sit  in 
light  and  gaiety  and  comfort  here  while  the  ships  are  perishing;  it  seems  like 
guilt  to  be  careless  and  rejoicing  while  others  suffer,  and  death  is  close  at  hand. 
There  is  something  so  fearful  in  life  taken  !  " 

His  hand  dropped  from  her  shoulder — the  hand  which  had  "taken   life"- 
and,  stricken  by  those  words,  as  Cain  was  stricken  by  the  voice  of  his  con- 
science calling  on  him  to  answer  for  his  brother's  keeping,  he  went  out  away 
from  the  light,  the  murmur,  the  music — out  into  the  solitude  of  the  dark  and 
stormy  night. 

No  rain  was  falling,  and  the  night  was  still,  save  when  the  winds,  sweeping 
through  the  forests,  shrieked  and  moaned  upon  the  air,  and  the  noise  of  the 
waves  arose  with  a  hollow  roar,  like  desert  beasts  seeking  their  prey.  The 
ringed  lightning,  whirling  down  the  sky,  lit  up  the  black  masses  of  woodland 
and  the  gray,  spectral  ruins  of  the  cloisters  where  the  graves  of  the  dead  Do- 
minicans lay;  and  at  intervals,  above  the  tumult  of  the  wind  and  sea,  the  signal 
of  distress  broke  faintly,  and  then  died  away.  He  stood  on  the  terrace,  look- 
ing seaward,  his  head  uncovered,  his  eyes  meeting  the  electric  blaze,  braving 
the  fury  of  the  storm  as  he  had  braved  the  curse  of  God  and  Man.  Its  wild 
work  rioted  unnoticed,  unfelt,  around  him;  one  of  those  dark  hours  was  upon 
him  of  which  the  world  never  knew,  when  the  pride  of  an  arrogant  and  egotistic 
philosophy  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  throes  of  an  undying  remorse  possessed 
the  soul  which  knew  itself  but  the  more  deeply  damned  because  the  loftiness 
of  intellect  by  which  it  was  companioned  left  it  no  plea  of  the  dullard's  brute 
ignorance,  or  the  murderer's  coarse  apathy,  in  its  crime.  He  had  wrought  his 
guilt  wittingly,  deliberately,  and,  though  trodden  down  from  memory  by  an  iron 
heel,  and  forgotten  through  long  stretches  of  time  in  the  pursuit  of  power,  in 
these  hours,  rare,  solitary,  horrible  as  those  hours  in  which  the  men  of  earlier 
ages,  passion-riven,  deemed  themselves  fiend-possessed,  it  uprose  from  the  coiled 
and  slumbering  past,  and  twisted  round  him  as  the  serpents  round  the  Laocoon. 

Rarely,  but  the  more  terrible  for  their  rarity,  these  hours  came  upon  him. 
He  lived  again  through  the  commission  of  his  crime;  he  heard  the  sullen 
splashing  of  the  pestilential  waters;  he  saw  on  his  right  hand  the  luminous  glory 
of  the  sun;  he  watched  the  last-drawn  breath  shiver  through  the  dying  limbs, 
while  the  white  and  quivering  lips  gasped  their  last  words  of  pardon  :  "  Oh  God, 
I  forgive — I  forgive  ! — he  did  not  know —  Pardon  even  in  the  throes  of 
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death  !  And  the  love  that  he  had  borne  him,  the  love  of  youth's  rejoicing 
brotherhood,  rose  before  him  in  all  its  glad  communion,  and  the  very  earth 
beneath,  the  very  air  about  him,  seemed  to  call  upon  God  for  vengeance  for 
that  guiltless  life  hurled  into  a  brutal  grave. 

Cold,  arrogant,  inflexible  to  the  living,  before  the  memory  of  his  sin  this 
man  bowed,  prostrate,  stricken,  accursed  in  his  own  sight.  For  this  sin  was 
irrevocable;  and  in  its  despair,  its  fruitless  yearning,  its  hopeless  impotence, 
remorse  looked  mockery,  expiation  blasphemy. 

What  is  done,  is  done  for  all  eternity. 

And  he  stood  looking  seaward,  while  the  thunder  echoed  from  hill  to  hill, 
and  the  roar  of  the  deep  rose  hoarse  and  sullen  to  its  call.  The  great  lost  soul 
of  this  man,  which  knew  a  supreme  remorse,  but  was  never  smitten  by  a  craven's 
fear,  found  the  echo  of  its  own  agony  in  the  throes  of  earth  and  heaven,  and 
from  his  lips  broke  a  bitter  cry,  lost  in  the  beating  of  the  storm  : 

"  Oh  God  !  release  me  from  my  guilt ! " 

In  the  silence,  as  the  tempest  lulled  and  the  winds  sank  to  rise  again  in 
deadlier  wrath,  there  echoed  from  the  ocean  raging  below,  the  piteous  signal, 
and  the  prayer  for  human  aid,  of  men  in  their  last  extremity,  perishing  nigh  at 
hand.  He  heard  it,  standing  there,  looking  down  into  the  darkness  with  his 
face  toward  the  sea,  and  as  from  the  night  around  him  there  arose  the  faint 
and  weary  moan  of  mortal  misery,  a  voice  whispered  in  his  soul,  "  Let  the  hand 
which  took  life  save  it !  So  may  its  sin  be  redeemed  ! " 

And  as  men  obey  an  imperative  command,  he  bowed  his  head  and  went 
through  the  tumult  of  the  storm  down  towards  the  sea. 

In  the  dark-arched  portal  of  the  door  leading  from  the  western  wing,  with 
the  blaze  of  the  lightning  playing  about  her  unfeared,  gazing  at  him,  while  the 
wind  drowned  and  wafted  from  her  ear  the  cry  to  God  of  her  father's  destroyer, 
stood  Lucille.  Unseen,  and  inspired  by  that  instinct  which  lends  courage  to 
the  weak  and  strength  to  the  frail,  she  had  stolen  from  the  drawing-rooms  and 
followed  him  through  passage  and  corridor  to  the  silent  and  deserted  western 
wing  of  he  Abbey.  The  bright  and  delicate  figure  was  strangely  framed  in  the 
gray  stone  of  the  pointed  archway;  the  eyes  looked  wistfully  out  into  the  weird 
darkness  of  the  night;  the  hair  gleamed  golden  in  the  flame  which  played 
about  it;  fragile,  imaginative,  impressible,  fearful  in  much,  the  storm  had  no 
terror  for  her,  its  grandeur  had  been  the  music  which  had  filled  het  heart  with 
its  own  solemnity  in  earliest  childhood,  and  to  which  she  had  loved  to  listen  as 
to  the  sublime  rhythm  of  a  Miltonic  poem.  And  into  danger  or  death  she  would 
have  followed  Strathmore  without  pause  or  fear,  even  as  she  followed  him  now. 
When  he  bowed  his  head  and  went  down  towards  the  sea  through  the  winds 
and  the  gloom,  she  left  the  archway  of  the  door,  and  silently  and  softly  pur- 
sued his  steps  over  the  mossy  ground  strewn  with  rent  boughs  and  fallen  fir- 
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cones,  the  steep  and  winding  path  which  led  to  the  beach.  The  gusts  loosened 
her  hair  and  tossed  it  floating  on  the  wind,  the  thunder  of  the  skies  and  seas 
echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  the  lightnings  made  their  mad  war  about  her  feet  and 
flashed  in  her  blinded  eyes.  Still  she  went  on — she  whom  the  storm-blast 
could  destroy,  as  it  destroyed  the  fairy-bells  of  the  forest  lily — went  on  without 
fear,  for  she  followed  him. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

"  MORITURI    TE    SALUTANT." 

A  WILD  night ! 

A  night  to  drown  death-shrieks  like  the  cry  of  a  curlew,  and  play  with  men's 
lives  as  with  wisps  of  straw.  A  night  with  the  black  seas  yawning  in  fathom- 
less graves,  and  the  hissing  of  the  waters  filling  every  moment  that  the  thunder 
lulled.  No  rain  fell;  the  air  was  hot  and  arid,  the  dense  clouds  looked  to 
stoop  and  touch  the  waves  where  they  rose,  a  mighty  wall  of  water,  mountain- 
high;  a  darkness  impenetrable  broode'd  over  land  and  sea,  when  the  lightning 
ceased  for  some  brief  seconds,  and  when  it  blazed  afresh  the  heavens  were  filled 
with  its  flame  that  lit  up  the  white  stretch  of  beach,  the  gray  rocks  that  glit- 
tered, steel-like,  in  its  light,  the  vast  Druidic  forests  of  the  Abbey  stretching 
westward,  and  the  boiling,  seething,  roaring  abyss,  where  the  sea  devoured  its 
dead  in  the  horror  of  night,  to  smile  calm  and  sunny  in  the  morning  dawn 
when  its  mad  work  would  be  done,  and  its  prey  rot  below,  with  the  sand  in 
their  eyes  and  the  salt  weeds  in  their  hair,  and  the  nameless  things  of  the  deep 
creeping  over  their  limbs — over  the  childish  brow  that  had  been  flushed  warm 
with  sleep  a  few  hours  before,  over  the  long,  floating  tresses  that  had  been 
played  with  by  a  mother's  hand,  over  the  lips  which  had  been  sought  in  the 
bridal  softness  of  a  good-night,  caress.  For  the  sea  is  fellow-reaper  with  death, 
and,  like  his  comrade,  spares  not  for  youth,  or  love,  or  pity,  for  childhood's  cry, 
or  mother's  prayer,  or  iron  strength  of  manhood. 

It  was  a  wild  night;  the  wind  rose  in  sudden  blasts  swift  and  fierce  as  a 
simoom,  sweeping  down  from  the  wooded  heights  of  the  ancient  monastery  over 
the  darkness  of  the  sea,  and  driving  against  each  other  the  great  masses  of  the 
clouds  like  armies  hurled  together.  The  deafening  roar  of  waters  met  the 
thunder  of  the  skies  as  they  rolled  back  peal  on  peal;  and  in  the  lightning  glare 
the  solitary  ship  was  seen,  black  and  spectral,  with  sails  rent  away  and  masts 
broken  like  willow  boughs;  flung  from  side  to  side,  as  a  lamed  bird  is  flung  in 
cruel  sport,  now  lifted  on  the  crest  of  giant  waves,  now  sunk  from  sight  in  the 
chasm  of  the  closing  waters,  reeling;  rocking,  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
alone  in  the  black,  trackless  waste  of  the  Atlantic.  The  minute-gun  was 
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silenced  now,  or  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  the  storm;  but  ever  and  anon  from 
the  tempest-tossed  vessel  there  rose  the  shrill,  piercing  wail  of  perishing  souls, 
the  cry  in  which  Strathmore  had  heard  a  voice  as  the  voice  of  God,  bidding 
him  who  had  destroyed  life  save  it. 

The  beach  stretching  beneath  the  wooded  cliffs  of  White  Ladies  was  almost 
deserted.  There  was  no  fishing  village  near  for  several  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  there  were  no  fisher-folk,  no  coast-guard  men,  no  boats,  save  the  pleasure- 
boats  kept  for  the  Abbey,  pretty  toys,  shaped  like  Greek  feluccas  or  Turkish 
caiques,  that  would  have  been  beaten  to  pieces  in  the  storm  like  painted  butter- 
flies. A  few  men  had  gathered  on  the  shore — gamekeepers,  lodgekeepers, 
woodsmen,  laborers,  cotters — looking  helplessly  on,  full  willing  to  succor 
those  in  peril,  but  incapable  of  lending  any  aid;  they  had  a  great  coil  of 
stout  rope  with  them,  but  they  gazed  vacantly  and  sadly  at  it;  they  had  no 
means  to  use  it  for  any  chance  of  rescue  unless  the  storm  lulled,  and  some  dared 
swim  out  to  sea.  They  fell  back,  and  uncovered  their  heads  as  Strathmore's 
step  was  heard  on  the  surf-splashed  sand,  and  the  lightning  shone  upon  his 
face;  he  did  not  seem  to  see  them,  but  stood  looking  outward  to  the  ocean 
where  the  ship  was  reeling  through  the  trough  of  the  waves.  In  the  uproar 
of  the  night,  in  the  fury  of  the  storm,  in  the  violence  'of  the  winds  that  swept 
the  sea  apart  in  yawning  gulfs,  and  piled  it  high  in  beetling  barriers  of  foam, 
and  flung  it  over  the  quivering  vessel  as  though  it  were  some  living  thing 
they  strove  to  stifle  and  entomb,  help  from  the  hand  of  man  seemed  hope- 
less; nothing  but  a  life-boat  could  have  lived  through  such  a  sea.  He  stood 
looking  in  silence  outward,  his  head  uncovered  to  the  winds,  his  eyes  meeting 
the  electric  glare  unflinching;  behind  him  the  granite  pine-crowned  slope  of 
the  cliff,  at  his  side  the  group  of  men,  silent  too,  and  watching  him  with 
something  of  wonder,  for  they  had  never  seen  their  lord  take  heed  of  the 
waste  or  cost  of  'life  upon  the  coast,  with  much  of  anxiety  and  hope  as  the 
light  flashed  flickeringly  about  them,  for  they  knew  how  bold  a  swimmer  he 
was,  and  had  heard  through  what  storms  he  had  brought  his  yacht  in  distant 
tropic  seas  in  years  gone  by.  And — unseen  by  him,  for  she  knew  he  would 
forbid  her  braving  the  ghastly  night  if  he  saw  that  she  had  followed  him — stood 
Lucille,  her  arms  wound  close  about  a  tall  pine-stem  to  lend  her  resistance 
against  the  gusts  that  whirled  through  the  forests,  and  bent  the  old  wych-elms 
like  silver  larches,  her  long  hair  unloosed  and  filled  with  sear  brown  leaves 
blown  in  it  by  the  wind,  her  eyes  gazing  on  him  through  the  blinding  flashes, 
her  face  white  to  the  lips,  but  in  awe  with  which  fear  for  herself  had  no  shadow 
of  share,  and  filled  with  the  pity,  the  terror,  the  sublimity,  the  grandeur  of  the 
storm.  That  wrath  of  the  ocean  had  been  the  Dies  Ira  to  which  she  had  lis- 
tened from  the  years  of  infancy,  and  the  solemnity  of  its  awful  hours  had  lent 
to  her  nature  its  depth  and  its  melancholy.  The  ocean,  in  her  spiritual  poetic 
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creed,  was  as  the  mighty  servant  of  God,  moved  by  his  voice  and  ruled  by  his 
will;  eternal  power  spoke  to  her  in  the  rushing  of  the  storm,  as  eternal  mercy 
smiled  on  her  in  the  sunlight  of  the  seas.  She  had  no  fear;  and  she  stood  with 
her  arms  wound  about  the  knotted  pine,  and  her  hair  floating  backward  from 
her  brow,  as  in  the  pictures  of  old  masters  the  young  angel  stands,  serene  and 
filled  with  an  infinite  compassion  and  love,  while  the  earth  is  tempest-rocked  be- 
neath his  feet.  And  on  the  beach  Strathmore  looked  outward  over  the  boiling 
waters,  and  in  the  black  abyss,  far  out  to  sea,  the  lost  ship  labored. 

The  ringed  lightning  whirled  down  the  sky,  the  heavens  were  riven  by  the 
sheet  of  flame,  the  vessel  stood  out  distinct  against  the  glare,  so  nigh,  that  from 
the  shore  the  crowd  swarming  on  the  deck  and  clinging  to  the  ropes  were  seen 
in  the  spectral  light.  Then  one  huge  wave  dashed  over  her  and  laid  her  down 
on  her  leeward  side;  there  was  a  crash,  a  crushing,  splitting  noise,  that  echoed 
to  the  land;  darkness  fell  over  the  face  of  the  waters;  the  moaning  wail  of  per- 
ishing lives  pierced  above  the  tempest  roar — the  ship  had  struck. 

When  the  lightning  shone  out  again,  the  wreck  lay  with  its  hull  out  of  water, 
stranded  on  a  sunken  rock,  a  black  and  shapeless  mass;  more  than  a  third  of 
its  freight  of  human  life  had  been  swept  off  by  the  sea  that  had  engulfed  it,  and 
the  remnant  left  clung  to  the  shrouds  and  frame-work  of  the  foundered  vessel, 
their  faces  turned  towards  land,  their  shrill  shrieks  ringing  through  the  night. 
Strathmore's  eyes  glanced  over  the  stretch  of  distance  which  lay  betwixt  the 
shipwrecked  and  the  beach,  and  measured  it  unerringly — as  unerringly  he  gauged 
the  danger,  almost  the  impossibility,  of  any  swimmer  living  through  those  seas. 
Nevertheless  he  turned  to  the  men  beside  him: 
"  Fetch  me  a  coil  of  rope." 

"  I've  got  rope  here,  my  lord,"  said  his  head-keeper,  as  they  hauled  the 
great  coil  nearer. 

"  We  can't  do  nothing,  your  lordship,"  said  another  man,  one  of  his  tenant 
farmers:  "God  knows  I'd  risk  a  bit  to  save  those  poor  drowning  wretches; 
but  even  a  boat,  if  we  had  one,  my  lord,  wouldn't  live  through  that  ere  storm." 
"  Most  likely  not,"  answered  Strathmore,  indifferently,  stooping  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  cable  with  his  hands,  while  the  men  grouped  about  him  with 
white,  scared  faces  and  eager,  wistful  eyes,  that  strained  now  towards  the  wreck 
where  it  lay  in  the  heaving  waters,  now  towards  his  movements,  with  the  dull, 
mechanical  anxiety  and  marvel  with  which  those  whom  peril  and  emergency 
stupefy  look  on  at  him  whom  they  only  nerve  and  arm.  He  was  flinging  off  his 
evening  dress,  lashing  a  lantern  to  his  shoulders,  and  knotting  tight  about  his 
waist  one  end  of  the  rope.  He  knew  that  hazard  ran  a  thousand  to  one  that 
the  boldest  and  surest  swimmer  could  ever  breast  the  mad  fury  of  the  seeth- 
ing waves  and  return  alive;  death  waited  for  him  in  a  hundred  forms.  He  had 
no  pity,  no  yearning  for  those  dying  in  the  darkness  of  the  night;  humanity 
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was  alien  to  his  nature,  and  his  philosophic  creed  held  in  its  calm  logic  that 
death,  as  the  universal  law,  reaps  its  sure  average  every  year,  and  that  the 
mode  of  its  advent  is  of  little  import.  Life  was  precious  to  him,  for  his  power, 
his  intellect,  his  ripened  triumphs,  his  gathered  honors,  his  influence  over  men 
and  nations;  it  was  to  him  as  wide  waste  to  risk  his  existence  for  that  of  a 
ship's  crew — common  sailors,  wailing  women,  useless  children — as  to  risk  a 
man's  for  that  of  a  dog.  It  was  not  for  them  that  he  came  to  wrestle  with  the 
storm,  to  rescue  them  or  perish ;  it  was  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  it  was  for 
the  rigid  law  of  expiation  which  he  had  set  to  himself  with  the  iron  sternness 
of  Mosaic  law,  it  was  for  the  remorse  which  in  its  dark  hours  forced  him  to 
any  travail,  to  any  sacrifice,  to  any  ordeal  which  could  wash  the  blood-stain 
from  his  hand.  Thus  he  had  done  great  things  unknown  to  men,  and  witnessed 
but  by  God — things  noble  and  holy,  wrought  on  one  inexorable  principle  of 
atonement,  and  wrought  in  silence  and  unseen  of  the  world,  even  as  in  ancient 
days  the  great  and  guilt-stained  soul  strove  to  cleanse  and  justify  itself  by  piti- 
less penance  in  cloister  and  in  battle,  among  the  plague-stricken  and  the  infidel, 
in  the  death-ranks  of  the  Crusade  and  the  reeking  pestilence  of  the  lazar- 
wards.  He  knotted  the  cord  close  about  his  waist,  and  glanced  once  more 
across  the  boiling  seas;  he  was  a  skilled  and  daring  swimmer,  and  held  all 
danger  in  the  sure  measurement,  yet  the  cool  disdain,  of  a  sagacious  courage. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord  !  you  won't  try  those  seas  !  "  said  the  men, 
involuntarily  crowding  nearer,  their  deference  to  his  rank,  and  their  first-awed 
wonder  at  his  cool,  rapid  movement,  breaking  down  before  the  imminence  of 
the  peril  that  he  was  about  to  encounter,  single-handed  and  unaided. 

"  Strathmore,  for  the  love  of  God,  what  are  you  about !"  shouted  one  of  his 
guests,  who,  with  Nello  Caryll  and  another,  sprang  down  from  the  cliffs  above, 
having  left  the  drawing-rooms  soon  after  him  to  visit  the  shore,  not  naming 
where  they  came  lest  they  should  alarm  the  women;  the  thickness  of  the  pine- 
boughs  and  the  wood  parted  their  path  from  where  Lucille  stood,  and  they  saw 
her  no  more  than  he  did  on  the  beach  as  they  plunged  headlong  through  the 
blaze  of  the  storm,  down  the  slippery,  precipitate  path,  strewn  with  broken 
branches  and  with  loosened  boulders. 

"  Nothing  wonderful,"  he  answered  simply:  "only  what  any  of  my  yacht's 
crew  would  do  in  a  second." 

"  But  no  man  can  live  in  those  seas  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.     I  have  swum  the  Bosphorus  in  rougher  weather  still." 

Young  Caryll  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm: 

"  Lord  Cecil !  let  me  go  !  I  swim  like  a  water-dog,  and  your  life  is  too 
great  to  be  flung  away  on  a  risk." 

The  youth's  face  was  very  pale  as  the  lightning  flashed  on  it,  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  excitement;  he  was  of  a  generous,  impressible  nature,  and  it  touched 
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him  strangely  to  see  one  whom  he  had  known  but  as  the  haughty  and  ambitious 
Minister,  the  cold  and  caustic  man  of  the  world,  ready  to  face  death  for  (as  he 
deemed)  the  mere  sake  of  those  who  suffered,  ready  to  peril  life  to  succor 
strangers  perishing. 

"  My  life  is  required  of  me;  yours  is  not." 

The  brief,  calm  words  bore  no  meaning  to  the  boy's  ear,  save  that  they 
refused  to  yield  up  place  to  him,  but  his  hand  tightened  still  on  Strathmore's, 
and  his  voice,  hurried  and  low,  was  drowned  to  any  other  ear  than  his  in  the 
din  of  the  storm. 

"  Let  me  go  first  at  least,  sir  !  She  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  stood  by 
to  see  you  perish." 

Strathmore  started,  and  Nello  could  not  tell  whether  the  quiver  which  passed 
over  his  face  was  one  of  pain  or  was  but  the  shiver  of  the  flickering  flash.  He 
put  him  aside  with  a  brief  command: 

"  I  forbid  you  to  peril  your  life.    And  while  you  talk  the  wreck  is  sinking." 

Then,  shaking  himself  free  from  the  other  men,  he  plunged  without  pause 
into  the  dark,  seething  breakers — the  wild,  broken  cry  of  a  young  voice  rang 
out  upon  the  night,  as  the  black  waves  closed  over  him,  but  in  the  crash  of 
the  tempest,  and  the  tension  of  high-strung  excitement,  none  heard,  or  none 
regarded  it. 

In  the  glare  from  the  rent  skies,  those  clinging  to  the  shattered  wreck  saw 
him  fling  himself  down  into  the  boiling  chasm  of  the  seas  to  save  them,  and 
gave  him  one  ringing  cheer  that  pierced  above  the  thunder  and  drowned 
the  dying,  stifled  shriek  of  those  whom  the  waves  washed  at  that  instant 
from  their  hold  upon  the  taffrail  into  the  darkness  yawning  round.  He  knew 
that  death  was  nigh,  and  all  but  imminent;  he  knew  that  the  keenest  skill,  the 
boldest  daring,  could  do  but  little  against  that  mad  mass  of  loosened  waters; 
he  knew  that  in  a  second's  space  the  chance  was,  as  a  million  to  one,  that  he 
would  be  flung  back  upon  the  jagged  granite  of  the  rocks,  torn,  mangled, 
bleeding,  lifeless,  or  be  beaten  down  under  the  weight  of  the  waves,  never  to 
rise  again.  Yet  he  gave  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  seas  without  hesitancy,  and 
let  their  surging  billows  yawn  for  him  and  close  above  his  head,  while  over  the 
wide  waste  of  ocean  the  great  darkness  again  fell,  and  those  who  gazed,  awe- 
stricken  and  with  tight-drawn  breath,  knew  not  whether  the  issue  would  be  life 
or  death.  The  lightning  lit  the  Atlantic  with  its  blaze  afresh,  and  in  the  ghastly 
hue  he  rose,  flung  to  and  fro  upon  the  heaving  foam  yet  parting  the  black 
water  with  calm  and  resolute  strength,  grappling  hard  with  death  and  danger, 
and  refusing  to  be  conquered  :  then,  from  the  broken,  shapeless  wreck  a  great 
cheer  rose  again,  and  rang  over  the  seas,  sublime  as  a  Te  Deum,  grand  as  the 
lo  Tfiumphe  of  the  victor's  paean; — it  was  the  "  Morituri  te  Salutant !  "  of  the 
dying  to  him  who  died  for  them. 
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Thrice  he  was  hurled  backwards  to  the  shore;  thrice,  bruised,  buffeted, 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  waters  heavily  as  by  an  iron  mace,  he  swam 
out  again,  striking  the  waves  with  steady,  unceasing  strokes.  The  salt  foam 
was  in  his  teeth,  the  lightning  in  his  eyes,  the  seas  threw  him  hither  and  thither, 
and  flung  him  down  into  their  depths.  They  cast  him,  now  outward  to  the 
waste  of  the  ocean,  now  backward  towards  the  jagged  beach  rocks,  where, 
once  dashed  upon  the  granite,  he  would  lie  a  shapeless  corpse;  now  high  upon 
the  crested  billows  in  the  lurid  glistening  light,  while  the  great  bulk  of  water 
heaved  and  rocked  beneath  him;  now  down  into  the  chasm  of  the  yawning  seas, 
while  the  breakers  swept  over  his  head,  and  in  the  darkness  he  heard  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  Atlantic  sounding  in  his  ear  and  beating  in  his  brain,  and  felt  the 
surging  of  the  waves  seeking  whom  they  should  devour. 

Neither  from  wreck  nor  shore  could  his  path  be  traced;  now  and  again  when 
the  lightning  lit  the  skies  they  saw  his  arms  stretched  out  upon  the  black  ex- 
panse, where  he  wrestled  with  the  winds  that  blew  in  his  teeth  and  drove  the 
waves  upon  him,  and  swayed  him  to  and  fro  as  the  current  sways  a  straw;  or 
through  the  shroud  of  darkness  that  covered  the  deep,  on  which  the  wail  of  the 
drowning  lives  alone  was  heard,  the  light  lashed  to  him  shone  out  for  one  fleet 
instant,  to  be  lost  again  in  the  impenetrable  gloom,  and  when  it  sunk  from  sight 
they  could  not  tell  whether  he  yet  lived  amidst  the  fury  of  the  seas;  or  whether 
he  were  dashed  upon  the  sunken  reefs  to  rise  no  more,  until  a  rigid,  sightless, 
broken  corpse  should  float  upward  in  the  light  of  the  morrow's  sun. 

A  great  awe  fell  on  those  who  watched  and  waited  for  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test of  one  human  life  with  the  tumult  of  ocean  and  storm;  their  lips  were 
white,  their  breath  was  held,  their  brows  were  wet  with  dew;  they  feared,  they 
trembled,  they  suffered  for  him  as  he  never  did  for  himself;  for  in  the  jaws  of 
the  grave,  Strathmore  was  calm,  and  with  danger,  the  dauntless  and  defiant 
courage  in  his  blood  rose  resolute.  He  beat  his  path  through  the  salt,  blinding 
water,  recovering  again  and  again  every  yard  from  which  the  wind  drove  or  the 
sea  dashed  him  back. 

None  wrestling  through  the  tumult  of  the  night,  to  reach  what  they  loved 
best  from  the  fast-sinking  wreck,  would  have  fought  a  more  enduring  conflict 
with  the  death  which  menaced  him  on  every  side,  than  he  who,  with  no  human 
love,  no  human  pity  for  one  of  those  for  whom  he  gave  himself,  cast  himself 
into  the  devouring  seas,  for  sake  of  a  sterner  and  a  nobler  duty,  for  sake  of  the 
atonement  which  should  save  life  by  the  same  arm  which  had  once  taken  life, 
and  wash  out  the  stain  of  blood-guiltiness  by  the  ransom  of  lost  souls. 

The  night  was  holy,  the  storm  was  sanctified  to  him;  with  each  time  that 
he  arose  from  the  salt,  fathomless  abyss,  he  was  nearer  to  the  expiation  for 
which  he  labored;  with  every  stroke  by  which  he  forced  back  the  mad,  murder- 
ous waters,  he  was  victor  over  the  remorse  which  in  its  dark  hours  made  him 
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accursed  in  his  own  eyes;  with  all  the  bruised,  exhausted  pain  of  that  wild  work, 
as  the  ocean  flung  him  downward,  and  the  winds  hurled  him  against  the  rocks, 
he  felt  but  as,  in  ancient  days,  those  guilt-laden  and  athirst  for  freedom  from 
the  memory  and  the  burden  of  their  guilt,  felt  the  points  of  the  iron  in  their 
flesh,  or  the  torturing  baptism  of  fire,  as  an  atonement  welcome  and  hallowed, 
a  purification  before  God. 

For  in  these  hours  the  dark,  grand,  wild  nature  latent  in  him  broke  out 
and  ruled;  and  shattered  down  the  creeds  of  the  Statesman,  the  Courtier,  and 
the  World. 

At  last  he  neared  the  wreck,  beating  his  way  through  the  uproar  and  the 
gloom,  while  above  him  the  great  waves  were  reared  like  the  towering  crest  of 
an  Alpine  slope.  For  a  moment  the  lightning  died  out,  and  in  the  thick 
darkness  he  lay  on  the  waters,  waiting  till  in  its  glare  he  should  be  able  to  reach 
the  side  of  the  stranded  and  shattered  hull.  The  blaze  flashed  out  afresh, 
illumining  sea  and  sky,  the  measureless  waste  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  dark 
woodlands  of  the  shore;  and — at  the  instant  when  the  dying  saw  their  deliverer, 
and  in  the  stead  of  death  hope  came  to  them — the  curdled,  reared  waters  rolled, 
and  swept  up  with  a  hoarse,  hollow  roar,  like  a  lion's  when  he  is  an-hun- 
gered  and  baffled  of  his  prey,  and  broke  upon  the  wreck.  When  they  again 
severed,  and  left  it  free,  the  crowding  lives  had  been  swept  with  them,  and 
garnered  to  the  grave;  a  remnant  alone  was  left:  he  was  too  late.  The  ele- 
ments themselves  mocked  and  denied  him  his  expiation  ! 

Where  he  looked  upward  to  the  shapeless,  sinking  mass,  the  cry  of  the 
drowning,  devoured  ere  he  could  reach  them,  rang  on  his  ear;  and  from  his 
own  lips  a  moan  broke  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  ttys  vast  ocean  waste. 

"  My  God!  my  hand  is  too  accursed  to  save  f" 

As  though  in  answer,  from  the  riven  clouds  the  soft  and  holy  radiance 
of  the  moon  shone  out  for  one  brief  space,  bathing  land  and  sea  with  its  pale 
light  after  the  lurid  glare  of  the  storm.  A  few  were  left  upon  the  wreck,  but 
four  or  five  women  and  children  and  youths;  these  in  their  mortal  agony,  turned 
their  eyes  upon  their  savior,  and  with  that  mute  and  terrible  prayer  besought 
his  succor.  No  wild  shouts  greeted  him  as  he  swam  to  the  wreck,  and  made  his 
footing  on  its  slippery  woodwork;  those  who  would  so  have  welcomed  him 
had  a  second  before  been  swept  away  to  death;  yet  as  he  reached  the  sinking 
ship,  one,  yards  distant,  wrestling  for  life  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  saw  him,  and 
gave  him  a  single  cheer,  the  Moriturus  te  Saluto  of  the  dying  to  the  victor; 
then  the  voice  died  which  in  the  throes  of  death  had  been  lifted  to  hail  him 
who  had  come  too  late,  and  in  the  black  whirling  water  the  sailor  sank  with 
that  greeting  on  his  lips  to  the  stranger  in  whom  courage  found  its  comrade. 

The  moon  was  shrouded  now  in  the  dark  clouds,  that  were  driven  swift  as 
the  hurricane  across  the  skies;  but  the  almost  ceaseless  play  of  the  lightning 
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made  it  clear  as  day,  and  he  saw  the  white  faces  of  dead  men  rise  up  about 
him  in  the  water,  and  the  dark  floating  hair  of  women's  corpses  was  blown  over 
his  hands  as  he  swam  towards  the  wreck,  through  the  seas,  which  were  strewn 
with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  shattered  ship,  and  mounted  with  steady 
grasp  the  shelving,  slippery  mass,  which  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  stately  vessel 
that  when  the  sun  had  gone  down  had  been  steering  calmly  before  the  wind, 
with  white  sails  set,  through  a  fair  and  balmy  evening,  over  a  laughing  azure 
sea.  When  the  few  who  were  gathered  together  trembling  and  praying  on  the 
wreck,  waiting  for  instant  death,  and  scourged  by  the  brutal  stripes  of  the  salt 
billows  as  they  broke,  saw  him  ascend  and  stand  amidst  them,  giving  his  life 
for  theirs,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  lifted  their  blanched  faces,  and 
blessed  him  and  prayed  to  him  with  tears  of  agony — their  savior  looked  to 
them  not  man,  but  Deity. 

And  as  they  wept  and  clung  about  him,  and  worshipped  him  as  their  deliverer 
from  death,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  them;  but  in  that  moment  when  he  stood 
upon  the  wreck,  with  the  tumult  of  the  storm  around,  and  the  black  waste  of 
water  between  him  and  the  land  which  he  might  never  reach  again — between 
him  and  the  life  which  was  filled  with  wealth,  and  power,  and  honor,  and  the 
ripe  fruitage  of  a  great  ambition — Strathmore  remembered  but  one,  the  Dead 
who  in  the  long-buried  years  had  fallen  when  the  sun  went  down  upon  the 
murderer's  wrath;  and  from  his  lips  a  prayer  broke,  more  bitter  and  more 
yearning  than  any  which  those  who  wept  about  his  feet  prayed  for  their  deliv- 
erance from  the  grave: 

"  My  God  !     Let  this  atone  !  " 

Then,  he  bade  those  trembling  and  quivering  in  the  terror  of  the  night  to 
be  still  and  of  good  cheer,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  youths — lads  who  had  been 
passengers  in  the  ship,  and  could  not  swim — he  unwound  the  rope  from  about 
his  waist,  and  fastened  it  tightly  to  a  beam;  the  other  end  was  held  by  those  on 
shore,  and  when  it  was  made  taut,  it  stretched  a  narrow  yet  firm  bridge 
through  the  pathless  waters,  a  frail  yet  precious  aid  through  the  great  abyss  that 
yawned  between  the  drowning  and  the  land  where  lay  deliverance  and  safety. 
It  was  a  hideous  passage — through  the  curved  walls  of  giant  waves,  through 
the  black  salt  chasm  filled  with  the  hollow  roar  of  the  voracious  billows, 
through  the  drenching,  merciless  blows  of  the  solid  waters,  with  but  that  one 
frail,  vibrating  cord  as  plank  between  them  and  their  destruction  !  Yet  the  love 
of  life  is  a  master-passion,  and  makes  the  feeble  strong,  the  coward  daring,  the 
weakness  of  womanhood  cope  with  the  force  of  man.  It  was  their  sole  chance; 
one  by  one,  in  the  glare  from  the  heavens  or  by  the  flickering  lantern-light,  he 
directed  them  to  descend,  and  pass  along  the  rope  where  it  stretched  through 
the  foam  and  the  gloom.  There  were  wild  disorder,  delirious  panic,  the  agony 
of  hope  conflicting  with  the  horror  of  despair,  the  abject  anguish  of  helpless 
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women.  But  the  same  force  of  will  which  bore  down  the  opposing  factions  of 
states  and  ministries  made  its  might  rule  here;  he  who  is  calm  and  resolute  in 
peril  is  a  king  among  his  fellows.  One  by  one  he  made  them  descend,  holding 
back  the  reckless,  encouraging  the  fearful,  warning,  guiding,  commanding  each, 
bidding  each  be  of  strong  heart  and  of  sure  courage  through  the  perilous  and 
dire  passage.  Seven  lives  were  launched  by  him  on  that  frail  bridge  which  he 
had  perilled  his  own  life  to  give  them,  where  it  hung  vibrating  above  the  boil- 
ing surf,  and  passing  through  the  gorge  of  the  reared  waves.  One  alone  was 
swept  down  into  the  abyss,  and  perished;  six  were  rescued,  and  one  by  one  he 
saw  them  reach  the  shore,  and  received  by  those  waiting  there,  in  the  ruddy 
gleam  of  the  beacon-fire  hastily  piled  on  the  sands  from  the  broken  pine- 
boughs  and  the  resinous  firs.  He  had  saved  them.  Six  lives  wrestled  for  with 
death,  and  brought  from  out  the  grave — might  not  these  expiate  one  taken  ? 

Standing  on  the  wreck,  which  he  refused  to  leave  while  any  were  still  un- 
rescued,  he  looked  across  the  sea  as  the  wild  shouts  which  welcomed  those 
whom  he  had  succored,  and  saluted  the  grandeur  of  his  act,  rang  loud  through 
a  pause  in  the  uproar  of  the  storm;  and  on  his  face  a  light  shone  which  had 
never  been  there  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  in  his  eyes  came  a  sublime 
serenity;  the  peace,  the  gratitude,  the  rest  with  God  and  man,  of  the  soul 
which,  after  lengthened  years  of  travail  and  remorse,  is  at  last  released  from 
the  brand  and  burden  of  its  crime,  and  purified  by  expiation. 

The  holiest  hour  of  Strathmore's  life  was  this  in  which  he  stood  alone  in  the 
wide  desert  of  the  ocean. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

LOST    IN    THE    HOLINESS    OF    REDEMPTION. 

Two  yet  remained,  young  boys  but  little  out  of  infancy,  for  whose  delicate 
hands  and  fragile  limbs  the  passage  by  the  rope  was  hopeless.  Their  mother 
had  been  swept  from  them  when  at  the  first  crash  upon  the  reef  the  vessel  had 
parted  amidships,  and  half  her  human  freight  had  perished;  the  children,  by 
the  wild  caprice  of  the  seas,  had  been  spared,  and  sat  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,  the  elder  comforting  the  younger,  strangely  stilled  and  in  the  awe  of  a 
voiceless  terror.  Strathmore  looked  down  on  them,  then  stooped  and  touched 
the  elder,  a  little  fellow  of  some  seven  years,  whose  fair  locks  were  drenched  in 
the  brine  and  surge. 

"  Leave  your  brother  and  trust  yourself  to  me.  I  can  only  save  you  one  at 
a  time." 
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The  child  gazed  up  at  him  with  sad  and  dreaming  eyes;  the  horror  of  the 
awful  night  had  left  him  passive,  his  eyes  were  tearless,  and  his  face  very  white. 
He  loosened  his  arms  from  the  little  one  and  motioned  Strathmore  to  take  him 
instead.  They  were  French  children,  for  the  ship  was  a  Havre  vessel  bound 
for  America: 

"  Take  Victor  first,  not  me;  my  mother  loved  him  best." 

The  plaintive,  heroic  answer  was  drowned  in  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  hurri- 
cane, but  Strathmore  heard  it,  and  lifted  up  the  younger,  as  the  boy  bade  him: 

"  I  will  save  you  both.     Have  no  fear;  you  are  a  brave  child." 

He  took  the  other  in  the  grasp  of  his  left  arm,  who  was  all  but  unconscious 
from  cold,  from  terror,  and  from  the  blows  of  the  heavy  billows,  and  plunged 
down  once  more  into  the  waters.  As  he  quitted  the  wreck  he  saw  one  whom 
he  had  not  noted,  a  woman  lying  prostrate,  insensible,  perhaps  dead ;  it  was  too 
late  to  go  back,  when  he  returned  for  the  boy  he  could  rescue  her  if  she  lived, 
and  he  gave  himself  once  more  to  the  madness  of  the  ocean,  this  time  with  the 
dead  weight  of  the  young  child  hanging  wearily  upon  him. 

From  the  shore  they  saw  him  leave  the  wreck  thus  laden,  then  they  lost 
sight  of  him  in  the  deep  trough  of  the  heaving  seas;  in  the  darkness  they  knew 
not  whether  his  life  had  been  laid  down  in  ransom  for  those  whom  he  had 
saved,  or  whether  he  "wrestled  with  the  seas  again  to  be  again  their  victor. 
The  blackness  of  night  brooded  over  land  and  water,  while  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  thunder  rolled  through  the  air,  and  the  hoarse  fury  of  the  winds  lashed  the 
storm  to  its  height — they  knew  not  whether  he  lived  or  perished. 

Then,  where  the  gleam  of  the  fire  on  the  beach  was  cast  red  upon  the 
breakers,  as  they  rolled  upward,  crested  with  white  hissing  surf,  they  saw  him 
rise,  bearing  the  burden  of  another  life. 

Swift  as  thotrght  Lionel  Caryll  flung  himself  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  meet 
him.  Strathmore  threw  the  young  boy  to  him,  and,  without  pause,  turned  and 
went  back  to  the  wreck  to  redeem  the  word  he  had  given  to  the  child  left  there  by 
his  own  will  to  perish,  that  his  brother  might  be  saved.  Once  more  back  through 
that  terrible  travail  of  life  with  an  impending  death;  once  more  through  the 
passage  of  the  trackless  seas,  through  the  darkness  of  the  tumultuous  night, 
through  the  reared  massive  waves,  with  the  bitter  brine  in  his  eyes  and  his 
teeth,  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  floating  around  him,  with  the  winds  hurling 
him  hither  and  thither,  and  striking  him  blindly  with  great  masses  of  curled 
water.  Once  more;  while  now,  his  breath  came  in  labored  gasps  of  pain,  and 
every  sinew  throbbed  with  the  unnatural  strain,  every  muscle  quivered,  every 
bone  ached,  while  his  throat  was  parched,  his  eyes  starting,  his  temples  aching; 
while,  beside  the  whirl  and  the  force  of  the  waters,  he  had  to  combat  with  a 
direr  and  more  insidious  foe,  the  exhaustion  which  was  slowly  gathering  over 
all  his  limbs,  and  stealing  out  the  life  and  power  from  his  frame. 
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Yet  strength  of  the  will  conquered  weakness  of  the  body;  he  reached 
the  wreck  afresh,  and  the  wistful  eyes  of  the  young  boy,  gazing  into  the  aw- 
ful night,  saw  his  deliverer  return,  faithful  to  his  word,  though  but  pledged 
to  a  lonely  child.  Strathmore  ascended  the  stranded  wreck,  and  paused  to  rest 
and  gather  force  to  reach  the  shore  in  this  last  passage,  whose  peril  was  more 
imminent  than  all.  A  brief  breathing-space  sufficed  to  give  him  back  some 
strength;  his  muscles  were  of  steel,  his  powers  of  endurance  great,  and  his 
ascetic  indifference  to  indulgence  and  pleasures  of  the  senses  had  left  his  frame 
firm  knit  as  in  his  earliest  manhood.  As  he  paused,  and  looked  down  to  where 
in  the  darkness  the  waves  were  dashing  the  timbers  of  the  shattered  ship 
together,  and  whirling  the  dead  bodies  of  the  drowned  men  in  the  ghastly  glare 
of  wreathing  phosphorescent  light,  he  heard  a  sullen  menace  roll  and  groan 
through  the  shattered  hull  on  which  he  rested — it  was  the  sure  and  ominous 
sound  which  preceded  the  parting  of  the  few  broken  timbers  which  still  held 
together.  They  were  no  longer  safe  for  a  single  second — one  moment  more 
and  they  would  break  away,  destroying  with  them  all  life  which  should  remain  near 
the  abyss  which  yawned  for  them.  It  was  quite  dark;  the  uncertain  glimmer 
of  the  lantern  he  had  left  upon  the  wreck  was  cast  about  his  feet,  but  shed  no 
light  on  the  wide  waste  around,  where  the  roar  of  the  waves  was  heard  seeking 
whom  they  should  devour,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  washed  against  the 
reef,  lit  only  here  and  there  by  the  weird  phosphor-glitter  on  the  surf.  There 
was  no  time  for  pause,  for  thought;  he  stooped  and  touched  the  woman  lying 
at  his  feet,  she  was  unconscious  from  terror  or  from  a  swoon,  but  he  laid  his 
hand  to  her  lips  and  they  were  warm;  in  her  bosom,  and  her  heart  was  beating. 
She  lived;  he  could  not  leave  her  there  to  certain  death. 

He  bade  the  child  mount  on  his  shoulders,  and  cling  close  so  as  to  leave 
his  arms  free  and  his  limbs  unshackled;  the  boy, quiet  and  intelligent  beyond 
his  years,  comprehended  and  obeyed  him;  then  Strathmore  raised  the  woman's 
form,  and  grasping  her  firmly  in  his  left  hand,  felt  his  way  with  his  right  along 
the  rope  down  the  side  of  the  wreck,  which  with  every  moment  might  yawn,  and 
crash,  and  disappear,  and  so  committed  himself  yet  again  to  the  fury  of  the 
seas,  thus  heavy  laden  with  the  burden  of  two  lives.  The  thick  darkness  was 
around  him,  he  could  see  neither  the  waste  that  stretched  before  nor  the  vaulted 
skies  which  brooded  above  him.  He  sank  as  he  first  swam  out  from  the  side 
of  the  wreck,  the  great  waves  washed  over  him,  and  he  held  himself  as  lost,  with 
the  child's  hands  clinging  round  him,  and  the  weight  of  the  woman  hanging  on 
his  arm.  The  waters  closed  above  his  head  and  over  the  boy's  fair  curls,  and 
he  felt  the  salt  billows  surging  in  his  ears  and  stifling  his  breath;  he  heard 
the  rushing  roar  of  the  waters,  he  knew  that  he  was  sinking  to  his  grave. 
Better  for  him  to  have  so  perished — better  had  he  died  thus  in  the  supreme 
martyrdom  of  a  grand  labor,  in  the  great  ransom  of  a  holy  expiation.  His 
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death  had  then  absolved  his  life;  he  had  then  yielded  up  his  soul  in  peace  with 
God  and  man;  having  sinned  much,  yet  much  atoned. 

But  death  came  not  to  him  in  that  hour.  The  long  hair  of  the  woman 
swept  across  his  lips;  he  shuddered  and  sickened  at  its  touch,  he  knew  not  why, 
as  he  had  never  done  at  the  sharp  agony  on  the  jagged  rocks,  or  the  blinding 
blows  of  the  massed  water.  By  his  involuntary  movement  his  foot  touched  the 
projecting  timber  of  the  sunken  wreck,  instinctively  he  struck  with  all  his  force 
against  the  beam,  so  that  the  impetus  given  might  send  them  upward  to  the 
surface;  he  rose,  and  they  breathed  again,  floating  in  the  impenetrable  dark- 
ness on  the  face  of  the  ocean.  Life  was  yet  his  and  theirs  whom  he  had  saved, 
and  he  lay  on  the  black  waters,  parting  them  with  the  strength  of  his  single 
arm,  while  afar  off  through  the  dense  gloom  gleamed  the  leaping  flames  of  the 
beacon  fire.  His  hand  grasped  the  woman's  form,  which  he  bore  up  against 
the  force  of  the  hurled  billows,  and  her  hair  swept  again  against  his  lips,  and 
her  breath  was  on  his  cheek,  while  she  faintly  awoke  to  consciousness  from 
her  trance,  as  they  moved  through  the  icy  waters;  and  thus  they  passed  to- 
gether through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  through  the  tumult  of  the  storm, 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Thus  they  passed  together  amidst  the  devouring  waters,  with  the  innocent 
face  of  the  young  child  nigh  them,  and  the  cold  limbs  of  the  lost  dead  washed 
against  them. 

As  the  last  ransom  of  his  soul  from  guilt,  as  the  last  travail  in  his  ordeal  of 
expiation,  he  was  bidden  to  save  this  woman's  life  ! 

Above,  in  the  brooding  skies,  the  dense  clouds  driven  by  the  hurricane  were 
hurled  on  one  another;  the  shock  vibrated  through  the  air,  and  pealed  over 
earth  and  sea.  There  was  a  lurid,  hideous  light  which  lit  in  its  glare  land  and 
heaven  and  ocean,  and  in  its  ghastly  gleam  he  saw  her  face,  the  lips  close  to 
his  own,  the  eyes  filled  with  a  fearful  agony,  the  trailing  length  of  the  amber 
hair  lying  loose  upon  the  waves. 

And  they  knew  one  another,  they  whom  guilt  had  bound  together,  while 
they  looked  down  into  each  other's  eyes,  where  they  lay  on  the  boiling,  hiss- 
ing, bitter  waters  with  the  white  livid  light  upon  their  faces,  as,  in  the  Vision  of 
the  Poet,  the  doomed  behold  and  recognize  each  other  sinking  in  the  liquid 
fires  of  the  I,ake  Avernus. 

She  gazed  on  him  with  a  dumb  and  terrible  appeal,  for  his  will  alone  upheld 
her  from  the  yawning  abyss,  and  back  upon  her  ear  through  the  mist  of  many 
years  rang  words  once  uttered  to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity: 

"  If  you  were  drowning  before  my  eyes,  and  my  hand  stretched  out  could 
save  you,  you  should  perish  in  its  need." 

Beneath  her,  around  her,  leaping  up  to  seize  her  as  hounds  leap  on  their 
prey,  the  waves  surged  and  roared;  between  her  and  destruction  there  stood 
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but  the  mercy  of  him  to  whom  mercy  was  unknown;  death  was  upon  her  unless 
he  gave  his  life  to  save  her,  he  whom  she  had  made  a  murderer! 

Afar  off  above  on  the  hanging  rock,  under  the  dense  monastic  woodlands,  with 
her  arms  wound  about  the  great  stem  of  the  pine,  her  fair  hair  floating  in  the 
wind,  her  eyes  gazing  down  into  the  raging  seas,  unblinded  by  the  storm,  and 
opened  wide  with  straining,  yearning  agony,  stood  Lucille:  and  her  young  face, 
white  and  pure,  and  filled  with  a  sublime  light,  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  and 
on  her  innocent  lips  was  one  voiceless,  unceasing  prayer  to  God  for  him,  in 
whom  she  saw  but  the  deliverer  from  death,  the  savior  of  the  lost.  Had  he 
looked  there  he  might  still  have  conquered,  still  have  endured;  and  saved  him- 
self from  the  fresh  guilt  which  uprose  and  curled  about  him  from  out  the  slimy 
bitter  waters  like  some  loathsome  shape  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  the 
ringed  lightning  circled  him,  eddying  round  in  its  ghastly  glare,  a  white  whirl- 
pool of  flame — fire  burning  on  the  icy  waters — and  by  its  light  they  gazed 
alone  on  one  another  as  their  faces  rose  above  the  black  and  seething  mass. 

They  met  again. 

In  his  eyes  there  came  the  dark,  merciless,  brutal  gleam  of  the  passions 
which  were  not  dead  but  sleeping,  the  chill,  pitiless,  ruthless  thirst  of  the  ven- 
geance which  no  time  could  satiate,  no  draught  could  slake;  she  was  his 
temptress  still.  The  noble  serenity,  the  thankful,  holy  rest  of  one  who  has 
labored  for  absolution,  and  won  his  way  to  meet  atonement,  passed  from  his 
face — forever.  Where  the  lurid  flame  gleamed  on  it  as  he  rose  above  the 
foam,  it  grew  white  and  rigid  with  the  deadly  menace  of  his  chill  smile  upon 
his  lips.  And  his  hand  unloosed  its  hold,  and  left  her  alone  upon  the  fathom- 
less sea: 

"  Die  as  you  condemned  him  to  die  !  " 

The  words  hissed  to  her  through  the  tumult  of  the  storm,  and  her  eyes 
gazed  up  to  his  with  a  mute,  appealing  terror,  yet  with  a  hatred  bitter  and 
brutal  as  his  own,  where  she  was  left  to  perish,  the  water  reaching  to  her  livid 
lips,  her  brow  turned  upward  in  the  scathing  light.  Then,  in  the  circle  of  the 
azure  flame  that  played  upon  the  chaos,  Marion  Vavasour  sank,  downward, 
downward,  till  the  loose  trail  of  her  hair  floating  on  the  waves  was  beaten 
beneath  the  billows. 

Darkness  fell  over  the  ocean,  and  darkness  as  of  the  night  covered  his  own 
soul,  which  for  one  holy  hour  of  travail  and  of  martyrdom  had  soared  upward 
to  God's  light,  and  had  failed  in  the  supreme  instant  of  victory,  in  the  crowning 
ordeal  of  temptation.  She  had  been  his  temptress  again,  and  again  he  had 
fallen;  again  through  her  he  knew  himself  accursed.  And  on  his  face  a  great 
agony  gathered,  for  the  weight  of  his  guilt  lay  afresh  upon  his  life,  and  the 
work  of  his  expiation  was  tainted  and  shattered,  and  in  vain — his  ransom  had 
been  lost  even  as  it  was  redeemed. 
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No  human  sight  had  looked  upon  that  awful  meeting  on  the  waste  of  the 
ocean;  its  history  was  hidden  in  the  shroud  of  the  storm,  in  the  wildness  of 
the  hurricane,  in  the  beating  of  the  seas;  the  darkness  brooded  over  land  and 
water,  darkness  impenetrable,  filled  with  the  rushings  of  the  winds  and  the 
roar  of  the  ice-chill  breakers.  When  the  light  broke  forth  again  from  the  riven 
skies,  they  saw  him  towering  above  the  boiling  waters,  and  holding  the  young 
child  aloft;  erect,  and  with  measured  movement  he  came  through  the  surf, 
breaking  breast  high  upon  the  shore,  the  glare  upon  his  face,  the  cold  surge 
parted  by  his  arm.  Then  as  the  loud  shout  of  those  who  welcomed  their 
deliverer  vibrated  through  the  midnight,  Strathmore  reached  the  land,  and, 
without  word,  without  sign,  reeled  and  fell,  even  as  one  dead. 

A  bitter  cry,  wailing  through  the  night,  rang  on  the  silence  as  he  fell. 

There  was  a  swift,  noiseless  sweep,  as  of  a  sea-bird's  wing,  past  those  who 
gathered  round  him;  in  the  lurid  light  they  saw  what  seemed  to  them  a  spirit 
face,  rather  of  heaven  than  of  earth.  Lucille  sank  down  beside  him,  where  he 
lay  upon  the  wet  and  surf-strewn  beach. 

Her  fair  hair  swept  backward  from  her  brow,  white  flowers  still  tangled  in 
its  loosened  masses;  her  face  was  blanched  with  a  terrible  misery,  her  lips 
laughed  with  the  delirium  of  joy,  meeting  and  mocked  by  the  delirium  of 
despair. 

"  He  is  not  dead  ?     Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  !  saved — saved  !  " 

Her  voice,  in  its  anguish  of  appeal,  thrilled  above  the  tumult  of  the  storm, 
above  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  breakers;  it  pierced  through  the  mists  of  the 
exhaustion  which  clouded  and  dulled  his  reason;  a  shudder  ran  through  his 
frame  where  he  lay  stretched,  felled  in  his  spent  strength,  like  a  stately  pine 
that  the  tempest  had  broken  and  laid  low: 

"Saved?     No!     Lost!" 

His  soul  awoke  to  its  guilt  ere  his  senses  revived  to  the  world;  but  the  low, 
delirious  words  died  muttered  and  unheard  upon  his  lips.  Life  was  dark  and 
meaningless  to  him,  he  remembered  nothing  save  that  dim  horror  of  unexpiated 
guilt;  the  noise  of  the  rushing  seas  was  in  his  brain,  the  throes  of  a  great  suf- 
fering throbbed  and  quivered  through  his  strained  limbs,  an  iron  weight  seemed 
to  lie  on  him,  crushing  the  breath  from  out  his  chest,  as  the  lead  and  beams 
were  piled  on  the  condemned  in  ancient  days;  he  was  sinking  down,  down, 
into  a  fathomless  abyss,  while  his  temptress  twisted  and  writhed  and  netted 
round  him,  and  would  not  let  him  loose  !  His  eyes  unclosed,  and  opened 
blindly  and  in  pain  to  the  wild  fury  of  the  night,  to  the  ghastly  whirling  of  the 
lightning  blaze;  and  he  saw  the  child-face  above  him,  with  its  fair,  angel  light 
and  its  agony  of  voiceless  prayer.  What  had  she  to  do  there,  in  the  night,  in 
the  storm,  with  the  black  seething  waters,  with  the  ghastly,  giddy  flame  ? 
In  a  faint,  unconscious  gesture,  he  stretched  out  his  arms: 
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"  Lucille!  " 

Their  eyes  met;  and  at  the  murmur  of  her  own  name  by  his  voice,  the 
unnatural  strength  which  had  sustained  her  through  the  tension  of  that  horrible 
hour  whilst  he  warred  with  storm  and  death,  gave  way,  and  with  a  low  laugh  of 
delirious  joy  she  sank  senseless  down  on  the  damp  sands,  her  head  bowed 
unconscious  on  his  breast,  her  bright  hair  trailing  in  the  surge,  the  virginal 
flowers  tangled  with  the  black  beach- weeds. 

And  in  that  moment,  as  he  met  her  eyes  in  the  dizzy,  lurid  glare  that  swept 
in  flame  over  earth  and  sky  and  ocean,  a  light  more  terrible  than  the  death-fire 
that  played  upon  the  sea  flashed  in  its  sudden  dawn  through  the  blind  mists 
before  his  sight. 

He  knew  that  Lucille  loved  him. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

THE   HARVEST   OF   THE   GUILT    REAPED   BY   THE   GUILTLESS. 

THE  dawn  broke,  the  pine-boughs  were  sun-bathed  in  the  light,  the  snowy 
surf  was  tossed  upon  the  beach,  the  waves  swept  up  with  stately  measure,  and 
broke  in  melodious  murmur  on  the  shore,  and  the  curlews  flew  through  the 
fresh  air.  Earth  and  sky  and  ocean  kept  no  record  of  their  work,  and  over 
the  sunken  reef  where  the  ship  had  found  her  grave,  the  wild  blue  waters,  rear- 
ing in  the  sun-gleam,  broke  in  joyous,  idle  mirth,  crested  with  snow-white  foam. 

The  dawn  came  soft  and  fair;  and  beneath  the  waves,  far  down  in  the  salt, 
bitter  depths,  were  floating  lifeless  limbs  and  trailing  hair  tangled  with  the 
noxious  weeds  and  briny  grasses  of  the  sea-bed;  and  on  the  shore  dead  limbs 
were  stretched  and  dead  faces  were  turned  upward  to  the  iight,  presently  to  be 
lain,  nameless  and  unmourned,  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  monastic  church,  in  the 
shelter  of  the  still  Druidic  woods;  and — as  the  sun  rose,  and  shed  its  warmth 
upon  the  waters — one  life  trembled  between  earth  and  eternity.  It  was  that 
of  Lucille. 

Through  the  horror  of  the  night,  through  the  peril  of  the  storm,  an  un- 
natural strength  had  upheld  her  while  his  life  was  ventured;  when  he  was  saved, 
the  tension  of  nature  broke  like  a  bow  over-strained.  The  young,  heroic,  high- 
wrought  nature  which  had  found  its  holy  power  in  love,  and  had  kept  its  vigil 
through  the  madness  of  the  tempest,  and  in  the  air  laden  with  death,  was  like 
the  sacred  light  which  burns  in  a  porcelain  lamp;  the  brighter,  the  fuller,  the 
purer  the  light  from  within,  the  frailer  the  human-wrought  porcelain  which 
prisons  it,  the  surer  to  break  and  be  shattered  to  dust,  that  that  light  may 
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escape  heavenward,  to  be  lost  amidst  its  own  likeness,  which  it  has  found  not 
on  earth. 

With  her  cheeks  deeply  flushed,  with  her  hair  still  wet  with  the  heavy  sea- 
spray,  with  her  eyes  closed  in  a  stupor  that  was  not  sleep,  or  opened  wide  in 
vague,  wild  fear,  she  lay  unconscious  of  all  that  passed  around  her.  She 
deemed  herself  still  on  the  sea-shore,  clinging  to  the  fast-rooted  pine,  and  be- 
holding the  war  of  life  with  death,  waged  in  the  dark  seething  waste  below. 
Her  low,  swift  voice,  full  of  the  softest  music,  was  never  silent;  incessantly  and 
incoherently,  with  a  sad,  sweet,  wild  pathos,  it  spoke — now,  of  the  black  moun- 
tainous waters,  that  were  burying  him  beneath  them;  now,  of  the  terrace-roses 
which  he  had  told  her  were  the  flowers  of  sin,  the  flowers  of  revel — why 
had  he  said  that  ? — what  was  it  that  he  meant  ? — now,  of  the  solitary,  name- 
less grave  lying  under  the  ivy  coils  and  woodland  grasses  by  the  old  mo- 
nastic church,  which  she  had  seen  in  the  morning  light;  why  was  it  Lucille's 
grave  ? — was  she  to  lie  there  when  she  died  ? — and  now — ever  and  again — of  the 
wild  storm-night,  of  the  dying  cries  ringing  above  the  tumult  of  wind  and 
water,  of  the  dead  floating  in  the  white  lightning  glare  of  the  reared  seas  which 
stood  betwixt  him  and  her,  of  the  fathomless  ocean-depths  where  he  had  sunk 
forever,  of  the  death  whence  he  would  never  return. 

It  was  strangely  piteous  that  delirium  which  spoke  of  him  unvaryingly  as 
dead,  and  betrayed  in  its  unconsciousness  a  love  which  was  the  religion  of  her  life. 

Pacing  the  terrace  beneath  her  windows,  which  stood  open,  Strathmore  heard 
it;  and  had  his  foes  heheld  him  in  that  hour,  they  would  have  known,  then,  where 
to  strike,  and  reach  the  life  which,  in  all  else,  was  chill  and  invulnerable  as  the 
cold,  polished  steel. 

Those  who  saw  him  when  the  day  dawned,  thought  that  the  haggard,  broken 
look  which  his  face  wore  was  the  weariness  of  shattered  strength;  that  the  dark 
and  hollow  circles  beneath  his  eyes,  the  air  of  spent  force  and  worn-out  pain, 
which  had  for  the  sole  time  in  their  memory  displaced  the  cold  repose  of  his 
face  and  the  proud,  negligent  dignity  of  his  bearing,  were  but  the  result  of  the 
past  night,  were  but  the  physical  prostration  attendant  on  the  injuries  incurred 
in  that  dread  contest.  They  did  not  know  them  as  they  were;  they  did  not 
know  that  bodily  suffering,  and  the  exhaustion  of  powers  overstrained,  were 
unfelt  by  him.  What  made  him  sick  unto  death  was  the  dark  knowledge  of  the 
guilt  shrouded  in  the  blackness  of  night,  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  seas; 
what  bruised  and  broke  the  chill  and  haughty  egotism  of  his  strength,  was  the 
impotent,  baffled  sense  of  despair  before  the  expiation  which  was  undone  before 
his  sight  and  beyond  the  power  of  his  hand  to  stay. 

His  soul  had  striven  to  a  great  atonement,  and  he  had  given  his  life  to  its 
travail;  and  as  he  reached  it,  it  had  perished  from  his  grasp,  and  left  the  guilt- 
less to  suffer  for  his  sin  ! 
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He  knew  that  Lucille  loved  him.  Standing  there,  where  he  had  made  his 
way  into  the  cool,  fresh  air,  he  heard  in  every  accent  of  the  voice,  which  thrill- 
ing with  pain  and  rising  in  plaintive  appeal  echoed  to  him  through  the  open 
casements  above,  the  love  which  he  had  never  dreamed  or  feared  until  that 
hour  when  his  eyes  had  met  hers,  and  he  had  known  it  as  no  words  could  ever 
have  told  it  to  him.  And  his  first  sense  then  had  been  one  of  fierce,  sweet, 
sudden  joy.  No  other  could  steal  her  from  him — he,  too,  once  more  loved  ! 
The  next,  remembrance  returned,  and  a  sickening  agony  swept  away  all  touch, 
all  chance,  all  thought  of  that  forbidden  gladness  which  it  only  needed  memory 
to  destroy  forever. 

He  knew  himself  a  murderer;  his  hand  could  not  seek  hers  with  a  husband's 
touch,  knowing  that  on  it  lay  the  stain  of  blood-guiltiness;  knowing  himself 
for  what  he  was,  he  could  not  take  a  soilless  life  to  lie  within  his  bosom. 
Shrouded  from  her  sight,  between  them  arose  the  eternal  barrier  of  his  crime, 
severing  forever  the  guilty  from  the  innocent.  Though  through  long  years  of 
joy  she  were  never  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  heart  on  which  she  was  bidden  to 
rest  her  own,  never  to  hear  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night  one  unconscious 
word  which  should  unfold  to  her  the  covered  crime  which  haunted  sleep,  the 
union  would  yet  be  unholy — a  dark,  forbidden  sin  against  her  sacred  inno- 
cence, against  her  beautiful  and  loving  youth,  wedded  to  the  life  which  knew 
itself  accursed. 

For  the  blood-stain  was  fresh  upon  his  hand;  and  where  he  stood  in  the 
silent  dawn,  looking  outward  to  the  sea,  he  shuddered.  In  the  light  of  the 
breaking  day  he  saw  but  the  black  chasm  of  the  yawning  waters,  and  the  livid 
face  turned  upward,  and  sinking  slowly  in  the  guilty  night  downward  and  down- 
ward till  it  was  lost  forever. 

He  held  the  deed  just  vengeance  of  the  dead;  just  retribution  to  the  mur- 
deress. Now,  in  the  pure  light  of  the  fair  dawn,  Strathmore  did  not  repent  this; 
though  seventy  times  seven  she  had  lain  at  his  mercy,  he  would  have  refused 
it  as  he  had  refused  it  in  her  death  hour;  he  would  still  have  craved  to  see  her 
suffer  more;  he  would  still  have  bidden  her  perish  with  iron,  pitiless  hate,  for 
she  had  known  aright  that  his  nature  was,  as  the  vulture's,  to  tear — as  the  lion's, 
to  rend. 

But  for  the  very  guilt  to  which  his  soul  had  sunk  afresh,  he  abhorred  him- 
self, as  he  thought  of  the  atonement  so  hardly  labored  for,  so  nearly  won,  and 
lost  by  the  strength  which  had  passed  through  its  martyrdom,  to  be  vanquished 
by  its  own  passions  at  the  last  ere  it  had  grasped  the  victor's  crown.  For 
although  the  one  sin  lay  buried  in  the  past,  and  the  other  had  been  shrouded 
forever  from  all  human  sight  and  ken,  in  his  conscience  he  was  none  the  less 
branded  as  the  destroyer  of  Life;  in  his  own  knowledge  divided  none  the 
less  from  all  innocent  and  hallowed  things,  from  all  pure  and  holy  youth. 
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And  Lucille  loved  him  ! 

He,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  would  have  given  his  life  for  hers,  was 
powerless  before  the  retribution  which  arose  from  out  the  office  of  his  solitary 
expiation.  She  must  lose  all  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  her  youth  in  the 
shame  of  a  hopeless  and  an  unaccepted  love;  and  he  must  never  let  loose  one 
word  of  consolation,  one  caress  of  tenderness  !  He  was  powerless;  she  must 
suffer,  and  he  must  behold  the  life  he  had  sworn  to  guard  from  all  breath  or 
consciousness  of  human  grief  and  worldly  evil,  smitten  and  accursed  through 
him  ! 

He  had  never  by  the  faintest  thought  foreseen  this  issue  of  the  care  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  followed  and  fulfilled  the  trust  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Erroll;  he  had  never  feared  or  dreamed  that  she  could  ever  feel  for  him  any 
love  deeper  than  the  filial  and  child-like  tenderness  she  bore  him  as  her  guardian. 
Of  the  good  that  he  had  done,  the  fruit  was  evil  !  And  far  back  through  the 
stretch  of  so  many  and  forgotten  years  the  words  of  Redempta  the  Bohemian 
came  back  to  him: 

"  The  past  has  been  wrought  by  your  own  hand,  but  the  future  will  escape 
you.  You  will  seek  to  build  again,  and  lo  !  the  curse  of  the  dead  sin  will  rest 
on  your  work,  and  the  structure  will  crumble,  falling  to  ashes  as  it  reaches  its 
fairest.  The  sin  to  the  guilty  has  been  avenged,  but  the  sin  to  the  innocent 
will  never  be  washed  away." 

The  future  escaped  him  !  How  should  his  hand  grasp  it,  while  on  its  palm 
was  the  stain  of  guiltless  blood  ?  And  the  sickness  of  a  great  despair  was  on 
him;  he  fought  against  fate,  he  strove  as  with  God's  vengeance  for  a  slaught- 
ered life  ! 

And  from  above,  in  the  silence  of  the  waking  day,  he  heard  ever  the  cease- 
less, plaintive  wail  calling  upon  his  name  with  the  delirious  words  of  an  uncon- 
scious love.  He  could  not  hear  them  and  not  seek  her;  he  felt  that  he  must 
silence  them  all  at  any  cost.  Were  she  to  die  for  him,  to  die  through  him  ! 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
"AND  RETRIBUTION  AROSE." 

HE  entered  the  house  and  approached  her  chamber;  on  the  threshold  his 
mother  met  him,  but  he  motioned  her  aside: 

"  Let  me  see  her  !     I  stand  in  her  father's  place." 

In  the  hour  of  extremity  the  world  is  forgotten;  she  let  him  pass,  and  he 
stood  in  the  stillness  of  the  early  day,  in  the  chamber  filled  with  the  ceaseless 
moan  of  the  voice  that  called  upon  his  name. 
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Where  Lucille  lay,  the  light  from  the  sunlit  east  fell  on  her,  deepening  the 
golden  hue  of  the  hair,  damp  and  clogged  with  the  clinging  sea-water,  the 
fevered,  scarlet  flush  upon  the  cheeks,  the  wistful,  haunting  pain  in  the  dreamy 
eyes;  and  as  the  full  light  on  the  heather-bell,  where  it  lifts  its  delicate  head, 
on  the  bloom  of  the  flower,  or  the  hue  of  the  sea-shell  shows  their  beauty,  only 
also  to  show  their  fragility  more,  so  in  the  brightness  of  morning  he  saw,  as  he 
had  never  seen  before,  how  frail  was  the  life  on  which  the  work  of  his  expiation 
was  garnered.  All  of  atonement  that  could  be  made  by  him  to  the  dead  hung 
on  this  brief  existence. 

He  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  chamber  and  gazed  on  her;  in  that  hour  he 
loved  her,  purely,  deeply,  willing  to  give  his  peace  for  hers,  as  he  had  never 
loved — the  one  sacred  and  unsullied  thing  in  a  life  world-corroded  and  sin- 
stained. 

Where  she  lay  her  face  was  turned  towards  him,  her  hair  swept  backward 
from  her  brow;  her  eyes  looked  upward  with  a  sad,  wild  pain,  and  she  raised 
herself,  with  a  piteous  gesture  of  appeal,  as  the  vague,  unconscious  words  came 
swift  and  plaintive  from  her  lips,  murmuring  the  strange  burden  of  a  weird, 
mournful,  Scandinavian  legend,  woven  in  her  thoughts  by  the  unbidden  wan- 
derings of  fever: 

",Roses  my  secret  keep, 
While  those  around  me  sleep  ! 

What  does  that  mean  ?  The  roses  may  hear,  but  they  cannot  whisper  again. 
He  would  not  have  me  gather  roses;  he  called  them  the  flowers  of  sin.  Why, 
why?  Others  must  have  sinned  to  him;  he  never  sinned.  He  is  so  great,  so 
noble.  He  cares  for  me  for  my  father's  sake;  only  for  that !  If  he  loved  me 
he  would  not  have  bidden  me  go  to  strangers.  He  knew  Lucille  had  no  love 
but  for  him.  Perhaps  he  was  angered  because  I  gathered  the  roses  ? " 

The  words  died  away  wearily,  while  in  her  eyes  came  a  troubled,  wandering 
look.  And  he  on  whose  ear  that  innocent  voice  rang  stood  haggard,  broken, 
with  an  iron  calm  on  his  face  and  the  darkness  of  guilt  on  his  soul;  stricken  by 
those  unconscious  words  as  by  the  sword  of  an  accusing  angel. 

Then  a  wild  terror  leapt  into  her  eyes;  she  lifted  herself,  with  her  hands 
outstretched,  and  a  wailing  cry: 

"  He  is  dead  !  He  is  dead  !  The  seas  have  covered  him;  he  cannot  rise  ! 
Look,  look  ! — it  is  so  dark — there  is  no  light;  the  waters  are  on  him;  they  have 
buried  him  !  Let  me  go,  let  me  go — oh  my  God  ! — and  die  with  him  ! " 

Her  voice  rose  in  passionate  anguish,  her  hands  were  stretched  out  to  the 
empty  air,  her  eyes  were  filled  with  the  misery  with  which  they  had  followed 
and  sought  him  through  the  horrors  of  the  storm;  while  the  light  of  the  waking 
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day  was  bright  upon  her  face,  she  lived  through  all  the  torture  of  that  awful 
night,  in  which  she  had  beheld  his  life  ventured  and  given  to  the  mercy  of  the 
storm. 

He  heard  her,  he  heard  the  piteous  appeal  of  the  love  which  in  that  hour 
he  would  have  suffered  a  hundred  deaths  rather  than  have  known,  given  to  him- 
self; and  he  saw  that  if  any  could  save  her  he  could  alone.  He  moved  from 
out  the  shadow  where  he  stood,  and  drew  near  her  bed.  He  took  her  hands 
within  his  own,  he  bent  towards  her  with  the  gentlest  tenderness,  and  his  voice 
was  calm,  with  that  tranquillity  with  which  Strathmore  could  rein  in  and  veil 
his  deepest  passions,  his  most  bitter  agony  : 

"  Lucille,  look  at  me;  I  am  with  you.  My  life  is  safe,  and  what  harm  can 
touch  you  whilst  /  am  near  you  ? " 

His  words  pierced  through  the  delirious  mists  in  which  her  brain  was  wan- 
dering; he  held  her  hands  closely  within  his  own,  and  his  eyes  looked  down 
with  a  serene  and  loving  light  into  her  own,  which  met  them  with  wild,  sense- 
less pain.  And  slowly  and  soothingly  the  calm,  fixed  gaze  magnetized  hers, 
and  tranquillized  her  like  the  stealing  peace  of  the  lotus- fumes,  which  give 
rest  to  the  weary  limbs,  and  lulling  dreams  to  the  fevered  brain.  The  love 
which  had  endangered  now  restored  her  life;  she  knew  his  voice,  she  knew  his 
touch,  she  knew  his  gaze,  as  she  had  known  no  other's;  and  the  wildness  faded 
from  her  eyes,  the  ghastly  terror  passed  from  off  her  face,  a  smile,  faint  but 
sweet  as  the  glad  light  of  the  dawn,  shone  on  it;  and  as  her  head  drooped  and 
sunk  in  exhaustion  her  eyes  looked  upward  to  him  with  the  love  so  uncon- 
sciously betrayed — then,  as  they  closed,  her  face  was  bowed  upon  his  arm, 
and  he  alone  heard  one  broken  word  upon  her  lips: 
"  Saved!  " 

The  sun  rose  higher  over  the  laughing  seas,  the  white  mists  of  the  hills  rolled 
back  before  the  brightness  of  the  day;  still  she  lay  there,  her  head  resting  on 
his  arm,  her  hand  lying  in  his,  her  hair  sweeping  his  breast,  its  long  masses 
still  tangled  as  by  the  winds,  and  heavy  with  the  salt  surge  of  the  driven  water; 
she  had  sunk  into  the  fevered,  uncertain  sleep  of  exhaustion,  and  while  a  touch 
could  awaken  her  he  would  not  move.  His  strained  sinews  ached  and  throbbed, 
as  those  of  men  taken  from  off  the  rack,  his  limbs  were  bruised  and  torn  by 
the  conflict  of  the  waves,  sickening  pain  and  blindness  were  still  on  him  from 
the  unnatural  tax  his  strength  had  borne.  But  he  did  not  stir,  or  seek  to 
release  himself  from  the  constraint  of  the  attitude  in  which  he  leant  over  and 
supported  her,  till  the  restless,  wakeful,  still  half-delirious  slumber  had  deep- 
ened in  the  hushed  calm  of  the  silent  chamber  into  the  deeper  sleep  of  safety, 
with  which  the  fevered  flush  faded  from  the  cheeks,  the  breathing  grew  low 
and  tranquil,  the  face  lost  its  look  of  pain,  and  the  life  of  Lucille  was  spared. 
Then  he  gently  loosened  his  hands  from  hers,  unwound  the  hair  which  had 
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coiled  about  his  arms,  moved  her  from  him  without  breaking  her  rest,  and 
going  from  out  her  presence  passed  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber. 

Unseen,  his  mother  followed  him;  as  he  passed  the  threshold  and  entered 
the  silent  and  empty  chamber,  she  drew  near  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder — the  long,  white,  shapely  hand,  which  is  made  to  hold  firmly,  and  to 
close  on  power — the  hand  of  the  Strathmores  of  White  Ladies.  He  did  not 
move,  nor  turn  his  eyes  to  her;  he  stood  silent  and  motionless,  while  the  dark, 
heavy  folds  of  the  portiere  swung  behind  him;  he  knew  her  words  ere  they 
were  spoken  in  his  ear: 

"  It  is  you  whom  Lucille  loves." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  You  knew  it,  Strathmore  ?  " 

"I  knew  it  to-night." 

His  mother's  hand  tightened  where  its  light  tenacious  hold  lay  on  his 
shoulder,  her  proud  and  aged  features  grew  paler,  and  her  voice,  haughty  and 
mellow  still  in  her  declining  years,  sank  lower  yet: 

"  And  you " 

He  put  her  hand  from  off  him,  and  moved  to  the  deeper  shadow  of  the 
mullioned  window.  She  was  answered. 

A  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  her  lip  quivered,  her  voice  sank  lower 
still,  as  in  the  awe  of  an  unutterable  horror: 

"  Oh,  my  God  !     She — you  !     It  must  never  be." 

"  No.     It  must  never  be." 

His  voice  was  calm;  but  there  was  that  in  its  chill  tranquillity  which 
appalled  her  with  a  great  terror;  she  was  his  mother,  and  she  loved  him.  It 
was  not  for  her  voice  to  lift  itself  and  say:  "  Behold  !  the  guilt  was  yours,  it  is 
but  just  that  its  chastisement  should  overtake  you,  and  be  also  yours  !  It 
is  but  meet  and  due  !  " 

She  was  his  mother,  in  his  remorse  she  had  succored  him,  in  his  retribution 
she  yearned  to  him;  and  her  proud  hands,  trembling,  fell  upon  his  shoulder 
again,  and  her  white,  stately  head  was  bowed  while  her  hot  tears  fell  upon  his 
breast: 

"  My  son  !  my  son  !     You  suffer " 

«j  i» 

The  word  rang  out  in  passionate  bitterness,  in  loathing  and  pitiless  condem- 
nation of  himself;  for  Strathmore  had  in  him  the  nature  of  those  who,  in 
monastic  days,  in  the  austerity  of  remorse,  gave  up  to  pitiless  torture  their 
bodies  for  their  sins: 

"  I  !  What  matter  how  /  suffer;  it  will  be  but  just.  It  is  she — she,  the 
guiltless  ! " 

His  voice  sank,  the  dark  veins  swelled  upon  his  temples;  he  moved   from 
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her  again,  and  sank  down  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  arms.  She  had  broken 
the  deadly  calm  which  in  men  of  his  blood  and  race  she  knew  and  dreaded 
most;  but  where  she  stood  by  him,  she — the  aged  and  imperious  woman, 
who,  'in  all  her  years,  had  known  no  fear — trembled,  and  was  sore  afraid, 
for  she  had  never  until  this  hour  beheld  the  bonds  of  his  passions  loosened,  or 
the  cold  pride  of  his  strength  beaten  down;  and  she  shuddered  beneath  the 
horror  of  this  unforeseen  retribution,  which,  striking  the  guilty,  must  attaint 
and  destroy  the  innocent: 

"God  help  her  !"  she  said,  brokenly:  "She  will  suffer — she  must  suffer. 
But  it  could  never  be,  Strathmore  !  It  were  too  horrible  !  You — you " 

"  An  assassin  !     Say  out  the  word." 

His  voice  rang  out  hollow  and  hoarse,  bitter  with  his  hatred  of  his  own  life, 
of  his  own  soul;  and  she  did  not  know  that  the  darkness,  as  of  night,  which  was 
upon  his  face,  was  that  of  fresh  guilt;  that  in  the  morning  light  he  saw  but  the 
whirl  of  the  giddy  waters,  and  the  white  face  upturned  in  the  phosphor  glare, 
and  the  amber  hair  floating  out  on  the  black  waste  and  beaten  down  beneath 
the  foam: 

"You  have  striven  to  atone — you  have  done  all  you  could,"  she  murmured: 
"  Effort  is  man's,  Strathmore;  but  the  result  is  with  God." 

"  Atone  !  Ay  !  I  have  labored  to  atone,  but  the  end  of  the  atonement  is 
accursed.  I  can  destroy — that  is  the  devil's  work  ! — but  I  cannot  expiate.  My 
peace,  my  life,  my  soul,  I  would  give  them  all  for  expiation  !  and  I  cannot 
reach  it.  Cain  bore  his  brand  forever;  so  did  I." 

The  words  were  wild  and  hollow  in  their  pain,  their  bitter,  futile  yearning; 
the  one  cry  wrung  from  the  broken  strength  of  a  great  lost  soul. 

And  his  mother  shuddered  as  she  heard,  and  covered  her  face,  trembling 
even  as  Eve  before  the  guilt  which  wrecked  the  mighty  sin-stained  life  which 
she  had  given,  and  which  had  once  been  nurtured  guiltless  in  her  bosom. 

For  a  long  space  there  was  silence  between  them,  and  he  seemed  not  to  note 
nor  remember  her  presence  where  he  stood  looking  outward  to  the  early  day, 
with  the  darkness  on  his  face,  which  had  come  there  when  his  hand  had  un- 
loosed and  left  the  dying  to  her  grave,  and  the  holy  light  of  sacrifice  offered, 
of  expiation  won,  had  died  forever  from  his  eyes. 

His  mother  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  and  in  her  haughty  eyes, 
which  had  rarely  known  such  weakness,  blinding  tears  gathered — tears  for  the 
strength  and  the  weakness,  the  grandeur  and  the  guilt,  the  sanctity  of  remorse 
and  the  brutality  of  hate,  so  strangely  blent  and  woven  in  this  nature,  whose 
will  had  power  to  conquer  all  save  the  passions  which  wrought  their  own  curse. 
She  drew  nearer  to  him,  while  her  voice  was  dropped  so  low  that  its  whisper 
scarcely  stirred  the  air: 

"  Strathmore — one  word — you  will  not  seek  to  expiate  the  past  by  what 
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would  be  but  added  sin  ?  Love  between  you  and  his  child  could  never,  must 
never,  be  ! " 

"  Love  ! " 

He  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and  the  wild  haggard  weariness  upon  his  face 
deepened,  while  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  filled  with  pain.  The  word  was 
horrible  in  his  ear;  the  name  of  that  mad,  sweet,  delirious  sorcery  which  he  had 
known  once,  never  to  know  again;  which  even  now,  in  hours  of  memory,  he 
longed  for,  as  men  yearn  for  their  dead  youth;  which  had  been  the  well-spring 
of  his  crime,  the  poison  on  his  lips,  the  tempter  in  his  soul,  the  beautiful,  vile  lie 
which  had  betrayed  him  and  driven  him  to  his  crime. 

"  Love  ! — from  her  !  My  God  !  if  she  knew  me  as  I  am  ! — she  would  abhor 
me — she  would  hold  my  very  touch  accursed.  Wed  her  to  her  father's  mur- 
derer !  Ay  !  it  would  be  but  added  sin.  My  life  cannot — and  yet — who  would 
have  cherished  her  as  I ? " 

The  last  words  his  mother  did  not  hear,  they  were  stifled  almost  ere  they 
were  spoken;  and  with  a  gesture  he  signed  to  her  to  leave  him,  and  let  him  be. 
His  nature  was  too  kindred  with  her  own,  she  knew  too  well  the  haughty  and 
silent  souls  of  the  men  of  her  race  and  blood,  to  disobey  his  will,  or  rob  him  of 
the  sole  solace  which  is  left  to  suffering — solitude.  She  stooped  her  proud 
head,  and  her  lips  rested  on  his  brow,  and  trembled  there  in  the  tenderness 
which,  in  his  childhood  and  his  youth,  she  had  never  given  him,  and  which 
throughout  her  life  had  been  very  rare  in  the  high-souled  imperious  woman. 

"  My  son  !    God  comfort  you:  I  cannot !  " 

Then  with  that  broken,  murmured  prayer,  his  mother  left  him;  and  Strath- 
more  was  alone.  Alone  to  see  ever  before  his  eyes  the  white  upturned  face  of 
the  woman  who  had  once  been  to  him  as  God,  as  world,  as  conscience;  thus 
hideously  met,  after  the  lengthened  stretch  of  many  years,  in  the  darkness  and 
tumult  of  the  night,  his  temptress  and  destroyer  still!  Alone  to  know  the 
labor  of  his  expiation  stricken  from  his  hands,  the  atonement  he  would  have 
yielded  up  all  sacrifice  to  attain,  broken  from  out  his  grasp  and  rent  in  twain; 
the  life  he  would  have  given  his  own  to  save,  wrecked  and  condemned  through 
him! 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

SEVERED. 


ERE  long  sleep,  unbroken  and  restful,  became  the  sure  savior  of  youth. 
Lucille  was  left  more  fragile,  something  fevered,  with  a  certain  startled  fear  in 
the  dreamy  depths  of  the  eyes,  a  certain  weariness  in  the  drooped  lids,  but  re- 
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stored  from  the  death-like  exhaustion  and  the  delirious  pain  which  turn-by- 
turn  had  succeeded  to  the  terrors  of  the  awful  night  which  she  had  braved. 

The  days  passed  slowly  by,  heavy,  gloomy,  early  autumn  days,  with  white 
mists  on  the  yellow  woodlands,  and  stormy  sunsets  in  the  dark  western  skies 
above  the  sea.  The  guests  had  all  left,  and  the  gray  hours  wore  lingeringly 
away  at  White  Ladies,  while  the  spent  strength  and  physical  injuries  consequent 
on  his  recent  peril,  with  whose  story  the  country  rang,  gave  sufficient  reason 
for  Strathmore's  brief  retirement  and  rest  there. 

"  '  Heroism,'  '  Sacrifice,'  '  Nobility! '  God  help  me!  If  they  knew  me  as  I 
am!  "  he  muttered,  when  he  stood  in  his  private  library,  his  eyes  falling  on  the 
newspaper  which  lay  open  before  him,  where  were  painted  in  vivid  detail  the 
terrors  of  the  storm,  in  which  alone  and  unaided  one  whose  name  was  among 
the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  whose  life  was  of  value  to  the  nation,  had  given  him- 
self to  the  madness  of  the  waters  and  rescued  six  lives  at  peril  of  his  own.  The 
act  was  grand  and  simple,  and  thrilled  through  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  who 
had  heard  of  him  but  as  of  a  cold,  inflexible,  patrician  statesman.  They  gave  him 
but  that  which  was  his  due;  yet  Strathmore  turned  from  that  national  idolatry, 
sickened  and  abhorring  himself;  for  this  man  judged  himself  more  rigidly  and 
cruelly  than  others  would  have  judged  him,  and  in  that  innate  truth  which  re- 
mained to  him  through  so  much  that  was  evil,  recoiled  from  homage  which 
worshipped  that  in  him  which  he  held  solely  as  atonement  for  his  crime,  and 
atonement  wrecked  and  forfeited,  at  the  last,  beneath  temptation. 

"  They  kneel  to  a  false  god  !  "  he  said,  bitterly,  as  he  flung  the  papers  from 
him;  yet,  perchance,  his  God  judged  him  more  mercifully  than  he  judged  him- 
self, and  did  not  wholly  reject  the  travail  of  expiation,  though  imperfect  and 
darkened  at  its  close. 

His  head  sank  upon  his  arms,  and  in  the  still,  yellow  autumn  noon,  in  the 
heavy,  gloomy  solitude,  his  face  was  covered,  and  his  chest  heaved  and  fell 
with  tearless  grief. 

Then,  after  awhile  he  rose,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  long  length  of  the 
chamber;  he  had  an  office  to  perform,  and  he  feared  the  durance  of  his  strength, 
for  he  loved  her.  Not  with  that  sweet,  wild  delirium  of  passion  which  had 
broken  asunder  all  laws  of  duty  and  man,  and  been  world,  heaven,  conscience, 
eternity,  to  itself — that  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime — but  more  holily,  more 
tenderly,  far;  and  with  the  intensity  which  those  natures  alone  know,  which 
are,  like  his,  cold  to  all  the  world  save  one.  And — God  help  him  ! — he  longed 
to  be  enabled  to  believe  his  love  hopeless  and  unreturned,  with  more  agonized 
passion  than  ever  man  prayed  to  have  his  love  echoed  in  the  heart  he  sought. 
Loneliness,  pain,  misery — ay,  even  the  fate  which  should  bid  him  give  her  with 
his  own  hand  to  her  husband's  embrace,  he  knew  he  would  have  strength  to 
bear  in  silence,"without  self-betrayal  ;J:hese,  in  all  their  agony,  would  have  been 
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mercy  to  that  love  which  would  curse  her  through  himself,  while  on  his  soul 
lay  the  guilt  which  forbade  him  to  shelter,  and  shield,  and  mingle  with  his  own 
the  young  life  which  was  guiltless  ! 

For  one  long  hour  his  step  unceasingly  paced  the  solitary  chamber,  then 
his  steps  turned  towards  hers.  It  was  the  first  day  that  she  had  risen — the 
first  hour  that  they  had  met,  and  he  feared  that  ordeal  as  he  had  never  feared 
the  death  with  which  he  had  stood  face  to  face. 

Her  couch  stood  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  she  lay  resting  her  head  on 
her  hand,  and  looking  outward  to  whence  the  deer  swept  beneath  the  golden 
foliage;  there  was  a  fitful  hectic  on  her  cheek,  a  weary  drooping  of  the  eye- 
.lids,  a  certain  look  of  pain  and  fever  on  her  which  smote  him  with  sharp  agony. 
His  was  that  touch  which  he  had  bidden  be  accursed,  by  which  her  childhood 
and  her  peace  had  forever  been  scared  from  their  rest !  Yet  he  must  live  as 
though  blind  to  it,  speak  as  though  he  had  no  knowledge  of,  no  tenderness  for 
it,  as  though  he  were  cold  and  dead  to  the  innocent  fondness,  the  holy  worship 
of  the  sole  living  thing  for  which  she  cared  ! 

Lucille  knew  nothing  of  the  delirious  words  by  which  she  had  betrayed  that 
the  only  love  her  heart  would  ever  receive  was  that  which  she  bore  to  him. 
She  had  been  vaguely  conscious  of  his  hands  holding  hers,  of  his  eyes  gazing 
on  her,  till  the  sense  of  his  presence  soothed  her  pain  and  fear,  and  lulled  her 
into  happy  rest.  She  had  been  sensible  of  no  more;  and  it  was  with  no  fuller 
consciousness  of  her  own  heart  than  that  which  instinctively  awoke  with  the 
first  touch  of  love  in  a  lofty,  delicate,  and  but  too  sensitive  nature,  that  she  saw 
him  now.  It  could  have  no  alarm,  it  could  have  little  strangeness  for  her,  this 
love  which  was  still  the  love  of  her  childhood,  only  deepened  and  taught  to 
know  that  no  other  could  ever  reign  beside  it;  to  love  Strathmore  was  as  much 
the  religion  of  her  life  as  to  love  God.  Her  head  turned  swiftly  as  he  entered, 
a  glorious  light  beamed  upon  her  face.  With  a  low  cry  that  thrilled  his  heart 
with  anguish,  she  rose  and  sprang  towards  him,  all  forgotten  save  that  awful 
peril  whence  he  had  returned  to  her,  the  god-like  heroism  with  which  he  had 
offered  up  his  life  for  others  through  the  hideous  ordeal  of  the  storm;  the  words 
died  in  her  throat,  her  eyes  looked  upward  to  him  once,  then  she  fell  forward, 
sinking  at  his  feet,  as  she  had  fallen  on  the  sands  of  the  shore  when,  through 
the  tempest  glare,  he  had  read  in  that  one  glance  that  Lucille  loved  him. 

They  were  alone,  and  the  life  for  which  he  would  have  given  his  own  lay 
unconscious  at  his  feet;  Strathmore  stood  silent,  motionless,  the  pale  bronze  of 
his  face  whitened,  the  veins  standing  out  dark  upon  his  temples;  he  could 
suffer,  he  had  passed  through  enough  to  be  well  used  to  that,  but  the  ordeal 
that  awaited  him  was  one  far  deadlier,  it  was  to  behold  her  endure  the  fruits  of 
his  own  guilt — the  sinless,  loving,  sacred  life  ! — to  know  that  with  one  whisper, 
one  gesture  that  should  bid  her  come  to  his  heart  and  rest  there,  he  could  make 
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her  happy,  yet  to  have  that  single  word,  that  single  sign,  forbidden  him,  and 
made  horrible  even  in  his  own  sight  by  the  foul  crime  of  his  cruel  past  ! 

He  stood  there  silent,  motionless,  save  for  the  deep  drawn  breathings  that 
shook  his  frame;  then  he  raised  her,  and  bore  her  to  the  couch  within  the  oriel 
window,  and  laid  her  there,  while  with  every  beating  of  her  heart  against  his 
own,  with  every  touch  of  her  breath  or  of  her  loosened  hair  upon  his  hand,  he 
shuddered  as  with  a  sharp  physical  pain.  Power,  riches,  station,  fame,  the 
world's  homage,  and  the  dignities  of  men,  he  would  have  given  them  all  to  have 
stood  guiltless-  before  that  one  unsullied  life  ! 

The  air  blowing  from  the  opened  casement  startled  her  to  consciousness; 
her  eyes  unclosed,  and  with  that  glory  of  joy  upon  her  face  which  pierced  him 
to  the  soul,  she  drew  his  hands  in  hers,  and  laid  her  soft  lips  on  them  in  reverent 
worship,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  broken  words  of  love  and  honor,  and 
tears  beyond  all  eloquence,  beyond  all  gladness;  he  was  so  godlike  great  to 
her,  he  was  a  thousand-fold  beloved  and  reverenced,  come  from  out  the  conflict 
where  storm  and  death  had  been  braved,  with  martyr  sacrifice,  for  the  pure 
sake  of  one  grand,  simple,  human  duty.  And  he  stood  beside  her,  chained 
back  by  the  bonds  of  an  assassin's  crime  from  all  communion  with  the  only 
thing  he  loved,  while  on  his  hand  her  sinless  lips  gave  their  kiss  of  sweet 
religious  worship,  as  to  the  hand  which  had  saved  \\\z  sanctity- of  life  ! 

All  utterance  of  her  love  had  been  so  natural  with  her  to  him  from  her  child- 
hood that  her  heart  even  yet  could  not  wholly  awake  to  the  knowledge  that  this 
was  that  love  which  others  begged  from  her;  a  desert  child  whom  no  breath  of 
the  world  had  ever  touched,  and  to  whom  no  lips  of  man  had  ever  whispered, 
could  not  have  been  more  divinely  unconscious  of  all  profanities  of  passion 
than  Lucille.  Yet,  at  the  look  that  was  in  his  eyes,  as  they  met  hers  then,  the 
broken,  loving  words  of  homage  paused  On  her  lips,  a  light  shyer,  sweeter, 
than  had  been  ever  there,  came  upon  all  her  face,  with  a  flush  sudden,  and 
warm,  and  fitful,  bright  as  the  blush  of  the  wild-rose;  she  loosed  his  hands,  and 
her  head  sank.  It  was  so  lovely — that  tremulous,  half-conscious  dawn  of  love  ! 
One  who  should  have  had  no  love  for  her  in  answer,  looking  on  her  then,  would 
have  known  but  one  instinct _  and  one  response,  to  raise  her  in  his  arms,  to 
gather  her  to  his  heart,  and  bid  her  rest  there,  to  soothe  with  fond  caress  the 
loveliness  startled  into  new  beauty  with  the  new  pulse  that  stirred  it.  And  /ie, 
who  would  have  given  his  life  for  hers,  stood  beside  her,  silent,  responseless, 
forbidden  from  her  by  every  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  the  guilty  to  seek  the 
innocent,  the  unholy  to  mate  with  the  pure.  Silence  fell  between  them — terri- 
ble, and  filled  with  the  misery  which  remorse  alone  knows,  to  him;  long  and 
strange,  filled  half  with  sweetness,  half  with  pain,  to  her. 

In  that  brief  hour  Strathmore  suffered  deadlier  chastisement  for  his  buried 
crime  than  pursues  guilt  in  the  scaffold  and  the  grave;  he  suffered  as  those 
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suffer  who  behold  what  they  love  and  cherish  slain  through  them.  Yet  still, 
that  moment  of  silence  given  him,  he  was  master  of  himself:  he  addressed  her 
with  his  accustomed  gentleness;  he  rebuked  her  tenderly  for  the  peril  she  had 
braved  for  his  sake;  he  let  her  note  no  change  in  him,  only — his  voice  uncon- 
sciously grew  cold  in  the  strain  which  kept  it  calm,  and  he  never  sought  or  gave 
that  familiar  caress  which  at  meeting  or  at  parting  Lucille  had  used  to  receive 
from  him,  as  she  would  have  received  her  father's  kiss. 

That  was  forever  ended:  the  peaceful  guardianship  of  the  life  bequeathed 
to  him  could  never  again  be  as  it  had  been;  her  love  sundered  her  farther  from 
him  than  her  loss  to  another  could  have  ever  done;  his  very  hand  was  not 
fitting  to  touch  hers  nmv,  stained  with  the  fresh  guilt  of  an  added  crime. 

He  moved  suddenly  from  her  side.  He  had  a  duty,  bound  by  honor,  to 
perform  to  an  absent  man,  and  Strathmore  had  no  thought  to  be  false  to  that — - 
not  even  to  spare  her — not  even  to  spare  himself.  He  had  an  iron  strength  to 
endure,  and  his  code  of  truth  was  lofty  and  severe.  His  face  was  somewhat 
turned  from  her,  but  his  words  were  calm  as  he  spoke: 

"  Lucille — you  read  the  letter  I  left  with  you  some  days  since  ? 

"Yes!"  Her  voice  was  very  low;  a  heavy  misery  began  to  weigh  upon 
her  young  fair  life,  still  vague,  still  nameless,  the  same  which  in  delirium  had 
found  its  plaintive  shape  and  words:  "he  does  not  love  me,  or  he  would  not 
bid  me  go  to  others  !  " 

His  eyes  were  still  turned  from  her;  his  voice  was  still  tranquil  and  sus- 
tained. Such  honor  to  the  one  absent,  who  had  trusted  him,  as  he  could  still 
keep,  he  kept  most  faithfully: 

"  Lucille,  I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  him,  both,  that  you  should  know  I  wrote 
no  word  there  that  was  more  than  barren  justice  to  Valdor  and  to — to  the  love 
he  bears  you.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  in  Paris  for  the  Conference;  there  he 
will  come  to  me  for  his  reply.  He  believed  that  your  heart  was  his — I  believed 
so  also " 

"  You!"  !ud  ' 

The  one  word  stayed  those  upon  his  lips;  the  accent  quivered  to  his  soul 
in  its  wondering,  piteous  reproach.  He  could  not  plead  another's  cause  whilst 
he  knew  that  every  fibre  of  her  life  clung  to  himself;  he  could  not  bid  her  go 
wed  where  she  had  no  love,  and  live  in  the  abhorred  pollution  of  a  joyless 
union,  whilst  to  himself  alone  was  given  the  first  pure,  virginal  tenderness  of 
her  heart!  He  was  silent  many  moments-  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
hoarse  and  forced: 

"It  was  not  so  ? " 

Her  eyes  looked  upward  with  the  gaze  that  had  been  in  them  when  they 
had  met  his  own  in  the  light  of  the  storm;  then  her  head  drooped  upon  her 
hands,  while  a  flush  of  pain  and  of  shame  stole  to  her  face: 
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"  Oh,  no,  no  ! — never  !  " 

He  heard  the  words,  low  and  tremulous,  barely  above  her  breath  though 
they  were,  and  he  knew  what  was  uttered  in  them;  that  love  borne  for  himself, 
begotten  of  gratitude,  of  reverence,  of  every  hallowed  and  endearing  memory, 
which  closed  her  heart  to  all  which  might  else  have  wakened  there  in  glad  and 
restful  peace.  He  had  no  need  to  question  now  what  had  been  that  new  alarm, 
that  strange  divorce,  which  had  risen  between  and  parted  them  on  the  night 
when,  in  that  which  was  her  love  for  him,  he  had  believed  he  saw  her  love  for 
the  one  who  wooed  her.  He  knew  now  but  too  well. 

"  It  was  I  who  misled  him,  then,"  he  said,  slowly,  letting  no  sign  appear  of 
the  effort  his  words  cost,  save  that  which  made  them  sound  cold  in  all  their 
gentleness:  "I  told  him  but  what  I  honestly  believed,  God  knows,  and  to  you 
I  have  done  him  no  more  than  honorable  justice.  He  loves  you  well — it  had 
been  better  if " 

The  phrase  died  unfinished;  his  lips  could  not  end  it;  her  face  turned  to  him 
one  moment,  with  an  unspoken  reproach  more  plaintive  than  all  words,  and  the 
mournful  beauty  of  her  eyes,  deepened  to  wistful  pain,  mutely  questioned  him 
why  was  the  fostering  tenderness  of  his  guardianship  abandoned  and  forgot, 
that  he  should  send  her  to  another's  home,  and  bid  her  be  an  exile  to  another's 
love  ?  Before  that  look  his  forced  tranquillity,  his  strained  composure,  broke 
down.  Master  of  himself  and  of  his  own  suffering  still,  for  sake  of  her,  the 
chained  misery  of  his  life,  which  saw  his  solitary  power  of  expiation  rent  and 
shattered  from  his  hands,  broke  out  into  one  involuntary  utterance  as  he  bent 
to  her  with  an  instinctive  gesture  of  tenderness,  repressed  ere  it  became  a 
caress: 

"  Oh,  Lucille — Lucille  !  why  is  your  childhood  over  !  I  could  guard  you 
then  !  " 

She  answered  him  nothing;  but  her  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  deep, 
quick  sobs  quivered  through  her  frame — such  tears  as  he  had  seen  that  night 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  palms — tears  which  come  but-iicm  one  well-spring. 

To  Lucille  he  had  said,  without  words,  that  they  could  never  be  again  as 
they  had  been,  and  all  the  loneliness  and  bitterness  of  abandonment  weighed 
on  her  with  the  loss  of  that  lifelong  and  sheltering  guardianship  which  had  never 
let  her  know  one  touch  of  pain  or  breath  of  chillness,  one  wish  ungiven  or  one 
desire  unforestalled,  which  could  lend  beauty  and  gladness  to  her  shadowless 
years.  She  felt  as  he  felt,  though  she  knew  not  why,  as  he  knew  that  the  bond 
which  had  bound  them  was  severed,  and  could  not  be  replaced  by  another 
fonder,  holier,  and  dearer  still.  Of  a  nearer  tie  to  him  Lucille  had  never 
thought;  her  love  was  too  pure,  too  high,  too  wholly  born  of  an  ethereal  and 
reverent  worship  to  take  grosser  form  and  definite  shape;  she  only  knew  she  had 
no  love  for  any  save  for  him,  and  that  the  tenderness  which  he  had  lavished 
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on  her  was  forever  chilled  and  lost,  and  that  he  had  bade  her  trust  herself  to 
other  care  and  go  fo  other  heart.  He  was  the  world  to  her,  and  henceforth  she 
was  as  nothing  to  him. 

He  heard  her  sobs  upon  the  silence;  he  saw  the  peace  he  had  sworn  to  save 
at  any  cost  desolate  and  broken  through  him;  he  knew  that  he  had  but  to  lift 
her  to  his  heart,  and  bid  her  lose  her  guardian's  in  her  husband's  love,  to  make 
his  own  forever  the  life  which  had  no  law  but  his  will,  no  joy  but  from  his  hand, 
and  see  beneath  his  roof,  within  his  home,  before  his  sight  by  day,  and  hushed 
on  his  heart  by  night,  the  beauty  of  those  young  years,  in  which  were  garnered 
his  sole  atonement  to  the  dead.  And  the  guilt  that  was  on  his  soul  divorced 
them;  the  knowledge  of  his  own  sin  bade  him  stand  aloof,  barred  out  from  the 
innocent  life  that  suffered  for  him  and  suffered  through  him. 

That  his  crime  might  be  veiled  from  her,  he  must  let  her  deem  him  cold, 
dead,  insensible  to  the  beautiful  faith  and  love  she  bore  him  ! — he  must  leave 
her  alone  in  her  desolation,'  powerless  to  solace  or  to  save. the  life  bound  in  him 
and  wrecked  for  him  ! 

He  was  strong  to  endure  himself,  but  he  had  no  strength  to  behold  her 
suffer,  as  men  have  borne  the  torture  without  a  moan,  tearing  their  own  sinews 
and  rending  their  own  limbs,  but  have  cried  aloud  in  agony  when  they  were 
chained  down  to  witness  the  ordeal  wrenching  the  delicate  form  of  the  woman 
whom  they  loved. 

For  one  moment  more  he  knew  he  could  still  be  master  of  himself;  he 
stooped  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  bowed  head: 

"  You  are  still  weak,  my  child.     Rest  now;  I  will  see  you  later  on." 

Then  he  left  her.  A  little  longer  and  his  calm  would  have  been  wrenched 
down,  his  strength  would  have  failed  him;  she  would  have  seen  betrayed  the 
darkness  of  a  buried  crime,  the  despair  of  a  sleepless  remorse  on  the  face  of 
him  whom  she  held  great  and  sinless,  and  second  only  in  her  reverence  and 
worship  to  the  God  in  whom  she  believed  not  more  holily  and  utterly  than  she 
believed  in  him. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE    CHOICE    THAT    WAS    LEFT. 

HOURS  afterwards,  as  he  crossed  before  the  open  door  of  the  great  library, 
he  saw  Lionel  Caryll;  the  young  man  leaned  against  the  embrasure  of  one  of 
the  oriel  casements,  his  forehead  bowed  upon  his  arm,  his  whole  attitude  full 
of  a  deep  restrained  dejection,  his  face  very  pale  as  the  light  streamed  through 
the  colored  panes  upon  his  bright,  tawny  hair. 
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On  a  sudden  impulse  Strathmore  entered  and  approached  him;  the  youth 
started  and  looked  up,  the  warm  blood  flushing  his  face. 

"  I  absolve  you  from  your  promise.  You  may  urge  your  love  to-day — this 
hour — when  you  will." 

They  were  brief  words,  and  uttered  coldly,  but  to  the  young  lover  they 
spoke  of  heaven;  yet  even  as  the  first  startled,  breathless  gratitude  flushed  over 
his  face  in  its  wondering  happiness,  he  was  chilled  and  awed  by  the  look  upon 
Strathmore's.  He  could  not  translate  it,  but  in  some  vague  sense  he  felt  that 
the  proud,  silent  man  beside  him  suffered. 

Strathmore  stood  where  his  own  face  was  unseen  by  the  youth: 

"You  are  honest,  loyal,  and  without  guile.  You  love  purely;  her  life  will 
be  safe  with  you.  If  you  can  win  her  of  her  own  will,  without  pressure,  do  so. 
Keep  her  years  happy,  innocent,  sheltered — you  whom  she  loves  as  a  brother, 
and  you  shall  ask  nothing  from  me  that  I  will  refuse.  Go  !  and  speak  as  your 
heart  bids  you." 

He  turned  abruptly  away,  with  a  sign  silencing  all  reply;  for  one  moment 
he  heard  the  rush  of  breathless,  broken  words  with  which  the  young  man  strove 
to  thank  him,  and  saw  the  flushed,  tremulous  ecstasy  of  joy  which  beamed  on 
his  face  as  it  only  beams  upon  the  face  of  youth;  with  the  next  he  had  left  the 
library,  and  the  door  of  his  own  study  had  closed  on  his  solitude. 

Hours  might  have  gone  by  or  only  minutes,  he  knew  not  which,  when  the 
door  unclosed,  and  before  him  stood  the  boy,  whom  he  had  sent  from  him  a 
brief  space  before  in  all  the  wild,  sweet  hope,  the  rich  undoubting  happiness  of 
youth.  Words  were  not  needed  to  tell  his  story;  one  glance  and  Strathmore 
knew  the  issue  of  his  errand,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  a  hot,  swift  joy  which 
swept  through  his  veins  felt  to  him  like  guilt;  for  in  all  sincerity  he  would  have 
given  up  his  life  to  torture  to  know  that  her  peace  was  safe  where  his  own 
could  never  attaint  it  with  regret,  or  shadow,  or  the  dark  curse  of  the  evil  past. 

He  rose  and  laid  his  hand  again,  with  an  unwonted  gentleness  of  pity,  on 
his  nephew's  shoulder: 

"  Poor  boy!     I  only  sent  you  to  more  pain!  " 

Lionel  Caryl!  shrank  from  his  touch,  and  his  face  was  turned  away,  while 
his  voice  shook: 

"  I  only  dealt  her  more  !  She  loves  me  as  a  brother!  I  was  mad  to  think 
it  could  be  otherwise.  I  have  but  wounded,  startled,  grieved  her — her  for 
whom  I  would " 

His  words  died,  his  head  sank,  and  in  the  desolation  of  his  grief  he  forgot 
all  pride,  and  strength,  and  shrinking  shame  of  his  young  manhood,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  down,  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Strathmore  stood  and  looked  on  him;  he  had  no  scorn  for  those  tears — 
they  were  for  her — but  he  had  weary  envy  of  them!  and  a  smile  of  unutterable 
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sadness  came  on  his  lips.  What  was  this  boy's  first  guiltless  grief  beside 
that  with  which  Life  brims  over  for  those  who  suffer  and  give  to  the  world  no 
sign  ? 

His  hand  fell  once  more  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and  his  voice,  deep 
and  softened,  had  a  solemnity  and  a  compassion  in  it  which  had  never  before 
been  in  its  tone. 

"  Lionel  Caryll !  your  grief  is  bitter  to  bear,  yet  be  grateful  that  you  can 
grieve — there  is  suffering  which  cannot  !  Live  so  that  you  never  know  it;  keep 
your  life  as  it  is  now,  without  remorse,  and  it  will  be  peace  beside  that  hell, 
however  you  suffer  ! " 

The  youth  lifted  his  head,  startled  and  awed;  then  it  sank  again,  and  his 
stifled  sobs  were  heard  upon  the  stillness,  vainly  striven  with  for  love  of  man- 
hood; while  Strathmore's  hand  fell  from  his  shoulder,  and  he  paced  to  and  fro 
the  chamber,  with  his  head  bowed,  forgetful  of  Caryll's  presence.  Some 
moments  passed,  then  the  young  man  arose  slowly  and  wearily,  and  the  change 
was  piteous  which  had  come  upon  his  frank,  bright,  careless  face;  all  the  sun- 
light was  dashed  from  it,  and  a  pale,  drawn  misery  left  there  in  its  stead.  He 
stood  before  Strathmore,  and  something  proud  and  noble  came  on  him  as  he 
spoke — vainly  seeking  to  make  his  voice  steady  and  calm  : 

"  My  lord,  I  dreamed  a  fool's  dream,  and  it  has  been  broken  by — God  shield 
her! — the  gentlest  heart  that  ever  pitied  pain,  /can  be  nothing  to  Lucille; 
less,  now  that  I  have  lost  my  title  of  'brother,'  than  I  have  ever  been,  /have 
no  power  to  make  her  life,  as  you  bade  me,  '  happy,  innocent,  sheltered.'  That 
power  lies  in  your  hands,  for— it  is  you  whom  she  loves." 

Where  they  stood  together  he  saw  Strathmore  shudder,  and  his  cheek  grow 
whiter;  watching  him  keenly,  the  youth  saw  that  it  was  not  with  wonder,  but 
with  a  revulsion  almost  of  terror  that  he  heard  him — the  look  which  he  had  seen 
once  before  break  down  the  icy  pride  and  tranquil  reserve  of  the  man  whom 
he  feared  in  the  summer  night  at  Silver-rest.  And  even  in  the  blind  pain  of 
his  sharp  sorrow,  Nello  noted  and  marvelled  at  that  look;  whence  could  be  its 
spring  ? 

"You  think  this  ? — and  why  !  " 

The  tone  was  haughtily  calm,  but  there  was  forced  tranquillity  in  it;  Strath- 
more ceased  to  stand  before  him,  and  paced  again  the  long  length  of  the 
library. 

"  I  feared  it  long;  I  know  it  now.  She  may  not  dream  it  herself — I  cannot 
tell — but  /read  it  in  the  very  words  with  which  she  put  back  my  love,  in  the 
very  pain  with  which  she  shrank  when  I  told  her  you  had  sent  me,  free  to  plead 
with  her  as  I  would  for — for " 

The  joy  could  never  be  his  ! 

His  voice  failed  him;  and  Strathmore  paced  with  swift  and  restless  step 
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the  silent  chamber,  his  head  was  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  in  his  heart  was  a 
bitter  cry: 

"/  deal  her  pain  !  Oh  !  my  God,  which  sin  must  I  choose  ! — the  sin  that 
spares  her,  or  the  sin  that  smites  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Lord  Cecil,  have  you  so  much  tenderness  for  her,  and  yet  have  no 
love  ? "  cried  the  young  man,  brokenly,  for  Lionel  Caryll's  devotion  to  the 
young  life  he  had  worshipped  from  childhood  was  generous  and  holy,  and  un- 
touched with  the  selfishness  of  that  passion  which  would  slay  what  it  cannot 
attain. 

"No  love  !— //" 

The  words  were  stifled  where  he  paced  the  length  of  the  gloomy  chamber — 
the  young  man  did  not  hear  them,  and  pursued  his  generous,  unselfish  prayer: 

"My  lord  !  my  lord  !  You  must  know  that  she  loves  you  !  Will  you, who 
are  so  tender  a  guardian  to  her,  close  your  heart  to  a  fonder  tie  ?  She  cannot 
love  in  vain  !  Men  call  you — you  have  seemed  so  to  me — stern  and  heartless; 
but  a  cold  nature  had  never  been  gentle  to  her  as  you  are,  a  merciless  one  had 
never  perilled  life  for  suffering  souls  as  you  imperilled  yours.  Will  you  not 
have  pity  upon  her  ?  Can  you  give  her  in  her  youth  to  misery,  to  hopelessness, 
to  the  anguish  which  must  be  hers  when  she  has  learnt  her  own  secret — for 
Lucille  will  never  love  twice  !  " 

"  Boy,  boy  !  hush  !     You  do  not  know  what  you  tempt." 

Strathmore  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  his  head  was  bowed,  his  face  covered  by 
his  hands. 

The  young  man  stood  before  him,  awed,  marvelling,  strangely  touched  at 
the  power  his  word  had  to  break  down  the  icy  calm  and  the  haughty  pride  of 
the  nature  which  for  one  moment  he  saw  rent  asunder. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  faltered,  brokenly,  while  his  unselfish  devotion  to  Lu- 
cille conquered  every  thought  of  self,  and  impelled  him  to  plead  for  her  as  he 
would  have  pleaded  for  himself,  preferring  her  peace  at  loss  of  his:  "But — 
but — oh,  Lord  Cecil  ! — I  spoke  for  her.  It  cannot  be  that  you  have  no  love 
for  her  ?  Can  you  refuse  her  a  nearer  place  in  your  heart,  in  your  home  ?  / 
have  learned  the  bitterness  and  the  desolation  of  a  hopeless  love.  I  would  give 
my  life  that  she  should  never  know  them;  they  would  be  her  death-blow  !  " 

"Peace!  for  God's  sake!" 

His  voice  was  hoarse  with  a  terrible  anguish,  and  barely  above  his  breath ; 
his  head  still  was  bowed,  his  face  still  covered.  Each  word  which  the  boy  spoke 
in  his  guileless  and  unselfish  prayer  quivered  like  a  knife  in  his  soul.  Awe- 
stricken,  and  arrested  with  a  terror  to  which  he  could  have  given  no  name, 
Lionel  Caryll  stood  mute;  the  great  tears  slowly  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  his 
bright  and  gracious  youth  sorely  shattered  and  stricken;  yet  even  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  despair,  vaguely  conscious  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
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of  some  grief  beside  which  his  own  was  dwarfed.  For  a  moment  there  was  a 
dead  silence;  then,  in  that  moment,  the  proud  man  gathered  back  his  strength, 
the  statesman  resumed  the  armor  of  ice  which  he  wore  with  friend  and  foe. 
Srathmore  rose;  he  dreaded  lest  he  had  betrayed  his  secret;  but  his  face, 
though  haggard  and  dark  with  the  traces  of  a  deadly  conflict,  was  calm: 

"  There  are  reasons  in  my  past,  why  the  thought  of  marriage  is  painful, 
almost  impossible,"  he  said  slowly,  and  with  forced  effort:  "  And — and  why 
should  you  urge  this  upon  me  ?  You  have  confessed  you  love  her  ? " 

The  young  man  raised  his  heavy  eyes: 

"  It  is  because  I  love  her  that  I  would  know  her  peace  secured,  though  its 
security  left  me  only  the  more  desolate." 

The  answer  was  proud  and  touching  in  its  sad  simplicity;  it  went  to  the 
heart  of  him  who  heard  it;  Strathmore  leaned  his  hand  heavily  upon  his 
shoulder: 

"  Lionel  Caryll,  you  are  nobler  than  /ever  was!  " 

The  youth's  lips  quivered,  and  he  moved  with  a  quick  shudder;  he  had 
pleaded  against  every  selfish  dictate  of  passion  for  Lucille's  sake,  but  he  shrank 
from  the  touch  of  the  hand  she  loved. 

"  My  Lord,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  leave  your  roof  to-night.  I  could  not 
stay  now  that — that " 

His  voice  failed  him,  and  he  turned  his  head  with  a  quick,  proud  gesture 
that  Strathmore  might  not  see  the  tears  which  choked  his  utterance;  but 
Strathmore's  hand  was  not  shaken  from  its  hold,  and  his  words  were  gentle — 
strangely  gentle  for  him: 

"  As  you  will.  But,  ere  you  go,  remember,  for  your  tenderness  to  her,  you 
shall  still  ask  of  me  what  you  choose,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  that  I  will 
refuse.  Think  of  me  as  your  friend;  your  future  shall  be  my  care." 

The  young  man  gave  him  one  swift,  heart-broken  look:  "  the  future  !  "  to 
him  it  looked  beggared  for  all  time.  Then  his  hand  closed  on  the  one  held  to 
him  in  a  convulsive  pressure,  the  dull  echo  of  the  closing  door  vibrated  through 
the  silence,  and  Strathmore  was  once  more  alone. 

In  solitude,  beside  which  the  suffering  of  his  nephew's  fresh  guiltless  grief, 
even  in  all  the  sharpness  of  its  poignancy,  the  utterness  of  its  desolation,  were 
peace  and  mercy.  He  had  but  one  choice  before  him;  to  wreck  and  lay  waste, 
and  leave  to  the  hopelessness,  which  would  wither  and  consume  her  youth,  the 
existence  in  whose  peace  his  sole  atonement  lay;  or,  to  blend  the  life  of  the 
innocent  with  the  life  of  the  guilty,  and  bid  her  rest  her  young  head  in  its  sin- 
less sleep  on  the  bosom  of  her  father's  murderer.  He  must  of  his  own  hand 
deal  to  her  the  deadliest  blow  that  smites  a  woman's  life;  or  he  must  seek  her 
as  a  husband,  hiding  forever  the  death-stain  upon  the  heart  on  which  she  would 
be  cherished  ! 
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The  words  that  the  youth  had  uttered,  the  lovely  light  which  he  had  beheld 
on  her  face  as  he  drew  near — these  were  his  tempters,  his  torturers.  He  could 
have  bidden  his  own  life  suffer  and  be  silent  to  his  grave;  but  hers  !  Too  well 
he  knew  the  truth,  that  never  would  that  pure,  delicate,  lofty  nature  "  love 
twice  "  that  never  for  another  would  dawn  and  smile  that  beautiful  gladness 
which,  through  him,  must  be  changed  to  a  curse.  He  knew  it — he  knew  it. 
As  he  had  destroyed  her  mother's  life  in  the  morning  of  its  youth,  in  the 
sweetness  of  its  joy,  so  he  must  now  destroy  hers. 

It  stretched  before  him — that  terrible,  lonely,  loveless  course  of  years 
through  which  she — the  soft  and  fragile  child  steeped  in  sunlight  and  sheltered 
in  tenderness — would  be  condemned  to  pass.  Could  he  send  her  to  them  ? 
Could  he  leave  her  to  believe  that  she  was  barred  from  out  his  heart  ? 
Could  he  bid  her  be  taught,  that  he,  who  had  sheltered  her  with  more  than  a 
father's  care,  was  cold  and  brutal,  and  dead  to  the  holy  love  he  had  fostered  ? 
His  head  sank  upon  his  bosom — great  sobs  heaved  his  breast,  shaking  all  his 
frame;  he  had  no  strength  for  this.  Yet — breathe  in  her  ear  the  whispers  of  love, 
seek  her  lips  with  a  bridal  caress,  gather  her  to  a  husband's  heart  in  her  soft 
dreaming  sleep  ! — he  could  not,  he  who  knew  himself  a  murderer. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THE   WORDS    OF    BETROTHAL. 

THE  gloom  deepened  in  Strathmore's  solitary  chamber,  the  autumn  twilight 
stole  over  wood  and  moorland;  the  shadows  grew  more  sombre;  still  he  sat 
there,  his  head  sunk,  his  strength  broken.  Of  what  avail  were  pride,  will,  iron 
force,  and  haughty  dominance  here?  They  could  not  shield  her  from  the  curse 
that  fell  upon  her  from  his  crime;  they  could  not  compel  the  expiation  which 
he  had  vowed  the  dead ;  they  could  not  assoil  his  life  and  render  it  purified  and 
free  to  seek  the  sinless. 

Hours  had  passed;  he  had  not  raised  his  head,  nor  moved,  save  for  the 
deep-labored  sobs  which  at  intervals  shook  his  frame  from  head  to  foot,  when 
suddenly — he  knew  not  what  it  was — there  stole  over  him,  with  a  chill,  sicken- 
ing shudder,  a  sense  as  of  a  presence  felt  but  unseen,  which  froze  his  blood 
and  made  him  start,  and  lift  his  head  and  look  outward  to  the  heavy  twilight. 
And  his  eyes  fastened  there  with  a  blank,  distended  gaze,  a  great  horror  came 
upon  his  face;  for  in  the  sickly  autumn  mist,  in  the  black  shroud  of  the  leaves 
without,  he  saw  the  features  which  he  had  seen  ghastly  and  livid  in  the  phosphor 
glare,  swept  downwards  to  death  beneath  the  waters. 
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Had  the  sea  given  up  its  dead?  The  blood  was  ice  in  his  veins;  on  his 
brow  the  dew  gathered  thick  and  cold;  a  frozen  terror  like  a  hand  of  steel 
gripped  his  heart,  stilling  its  beating  life;  while  up  from  the  darkness,  through 
the  white  cerecloths  of  mists,  rose  the  form  of  the  Temptress,  of  the  Destroyer, 
and  he  saw  her  face  with  its  gray,  blanched  hue  of  haunting  pain,  and  its  amber 
hair  driven  by  the  autumn  winds,  and  the  eyes  with  their  remorseless,  cruel, 
thirsting  hate,  claiming  him  still  her  own — her  own  by  right  of  their  companion 
guilt;  her  own  by  title  of  their  evil  past. 

He  gazed  out  into  the  falling  night,  his  limbs  powerless,  his  voice  paralyzed, 
his  lips  cloven,  till  the  spectral  face  of  the  sorceress  grew  whiter  and  whiter, 
clearer  and  clearer,  in  the  stormy  air,  and  he  beheld  her  as  he  had  done  when  his 
hand  had  unclosed  and  left  her  to  perish,  bidding  her  die  the  death  that  she  had 
given. 

And  they  looked  on  one  another  thus,  under  the  shadow  of  White  Ladies; 
then  the  phantom  faded,  lost  in  the  dull  gloom,  while  the  sough  of  the  leaves 
swept  alone  through  the  silence — he  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  quivered  as 
after  a  blow  that  had  felled  him  to  the  earth.  The  ice  grip  loosened  from  his 
heart,  the  awe  of  an  unearthly  horror  unfroze  its  hideous  hold ;  hot  and  blind- 
ing tears  swam  before  his  eyes ;  and  he  bowed  down  as  one  released  from  doom, 
and  led  back  to  life  by  a  gentle  and  compassionate  hand. 

For  he  knew  that  the  sea  had  given  up  not  the  dead  but  the  living,  and  that 
he  was  freed  from  the  guilt  which  had  risen  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
tempted  him.  Nay,  not  wholly  freed,  for  crime  lies  in  intent,  and  is  not  washed 
away  because  a  merciful  fate  baffles  its  committal  and  its  commission.  Yet, 
freed  in  much  and  humbled  in  far  more;  the  fresh  and  ghastly  sin  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  men  and  buried  in  the  fathomless  darkness  of  the  sea,  was  not  upon 
his  soul  to  bar  him  from  the  touch,  the  tenderness,  the  presence  of  the  youth  that 
was  pure  and  without  soil.  And,  for  the  guilt  that  lay  in  the  dead  years  gone,  had 
not  atonement  been  striven  for  and  wrought,  which  might  avail  to  wash  out  that, 
without  the  martyrdom  and  sacrifice  of  the  life  which  was  innocent  and  uncon- 
scious of  that  dread  and  brutal  past  ? 

The  face  that  he  had  seen  in  the  yellow  weird  gloom  was  before  him  still; 
still  he  felt  as  though  it  stole  nigh,  and  breathed  around  him  the  presence 
of  the  temptress,  the  traitress,  the  assassinatress.  Once  more  he  had  beheld 
her,  and  the  shapes  of  the  Past  arose,  and  thronged  the  chambers  of  the  brain, 
and  drove  out  with  their  scourge  all  other  memory.  Fierce  and  deadly  evil, 
hatred,  burning  passions,  had  leapt  swift  as  flame  into  life,  when  in  the  tumult 
of  the  storm  the  floating  hair  had  swept  his  lips,  and  he  had  been  face  to  face 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  bidden  her  go  reap  the  whirlwind  she  had  sown, 
with  the  woman  who  had  been  his  destroyer,  and  who  had  been  driven  out  to 
misery  and  shame  by  the  flail  of  his  vengeance.  But  now,  in  the  sudden  re- 
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lease  from  a  great  crime,  in  the  chastened  awe  of  the  stricken  pride,  freed  from 
a  fresh  sin  through  the  wild  and  wayward  mercy  of  the  waves,  these  were  not 
on  him.  In  the  knowledge  of  his  own  guilt,  these  for  once  were  drowned  and 
stilled.  Truly  had  she  said  to  him,  in  the  years  gone  by:  "  If  7  sinned,  were 
you  guiltless?  "  And,  strangely,  as  all  things  are  strange  in  human  life,  with 
the  sight  of  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him,  there  came  upon  him  again  the 
agony  of  that  sweet,  delirious  love,  the  impotent  regret  for  all  that  lay  buried 
in  his  youth,  never  to  be  known  again — never  to  have  resurrection  or  successor. 
It  was  dead — dead  forever;  and  the  great  tears  forced  slowly  from  his  eyes, 
and  his  head  sunk  lower  and  lower  on  his  arms.  If  that  love  had  been  guilt- 
less, if  that  beautiful  lie  had  been  worthy  the  worship,  in  what  living  warmth 
and  light  would  have  been  bathed  the  life  of  the  man  whose  god  was  Power, 
and  whose  tyrant  was  Remorse  ! 

Through  long  hours  he  lay  there  with  his  head  on  his  arms,  as  in  the  sleep 
of  a  profound  exhaustion;  it  was  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  though  not  of  the  body, 
worn  out  with  crime,  with  conflict,  and  lulled  to  rest  through  sheer  weariness 
of  misery.  Then,  after  a  while,  he  rose,  and  half  the  length  of  the  autumn 
night  his  steps  paced  his  chamber,  as  though  he  trod  down  with  his  heel  trie 
memories  that  thronged  around  him,  the  passions  that  uncoiled  from  the  evil 
past  and  claimed  him  for  their  own,  the  warring  duties,  the  severed  thoughts 
of  the  dead  and  of  the  living  that  tore  him  asunder  as  the  wild  horses  tore  the 
quivering  limbs  of  the  condemned.  Exhausted,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed 
as  the  dawn  broke;  for  the  first  time  since  that  night  in  which  he  had  seen  the 
face  of  his  temptress,  he  slept,  dreamlessly,  restfully — sleep  bringing  him  ob- 
livion and  peace.  He  awakened  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  warm  and  clear  on 
his  sight — with  the  memory  of  a  hideous  guilt  lifted  at  least  in  part  from  his 
life;  and  as  he  rose  and  left  his  room,  on  his  face  there  was  a  melancholy 
deeper  than  had  ever  been  there,  but  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  look  of  relief,  of 
serenity,  and  on  his  brow  something  of  the  old,  proud  power  had  gathered,  the 
power  which  defied  and  conquered  fate.  His  resolve  was  made;  his  choice 
was  chosen. 

With  his  head  bowed,  and  his  arms  folded,  he  took  his  way  to  where  he 
heard  that  Lucille  was. 

The  noon  was  warm  and  soft  again,  one  of  those  days  of  Indian  summer 
which  break  here  and  there  the  gloom  of  the  early  autumn.  The  hares  fled 
away  under  purple  heather  and  amber  ferns  at  his  step,  in  free  and  happy  life; 
the  sea  lay  stretched  in  flickering  light  as  the  sun  shone  out  full,  or  was  hidden 
for  the  moment  by  the  swift  sweep  of  fleecy  clouds;  the  yellow  mists  of  the 
past  day  were  gone,  and  the  strewn  leaves  were  scattered  in  a  bright  shower  of 
gold,  as  the  deer  fled  over  them  across  the  park.  The  world  looked  fairer  to 
him,  something  of  peace  and  tranquillity  seemed  returned  with  the  silence  of 
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the  autumn  morning;  though  his  steps  were  slow,  and  the  shade  of  a  deep  sad- 
ness was  on  his  face — he  went  to  seek  an  innocent  life,  and  the  darkness  of  his 
own  past  left  him  no  fitness  for  its  pure  presence. 

Where  the  foliage  was  still  green  by  the  sheltered  south,  and  the  gray 
stones  of  the  Abbey  Church  were  covered  with  the  luxuriance  of  ivy,  and 
through  the  flickering  leaves  she  could  look  down  upon  the  waves  below, 
Lucille  had  been  left  alone  for  a  while  by  her  own  wish  !  She  was  lying  under 
an  archway  made  by  broken  columns  and  the  massive  stems  and  dark  foliage 
of  ivy,  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  seen  her  two  months  before  among 
the  lilies  of  the  valley  at  Silver-rest;  yet,  as  surely  as  its  very  grace  had  spoken 
then  of  the  careless  peace  and  dreaming  joy  of  childhood,  as  surely  it  spoke 
now  of  the  shrinking  fear  and  waking  knowledge  of  dawning  womanhood. 
The  hair  was  flung  backward  from  her  brow,  as  though  its  silken  weight  were 
burdensome,  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  drooped  wearily,  while  over  all  her  face 
trembled  still  that  look  of  haunting,  startled,  scarce  conscious  pain  which  had 
first  come  there  when  he  had  spoken  to  her  of  another's  love. 

As  his  step  crushed  the  trailing  ivy,  she  raised  her  head;  again  the  light 
which  would  never  dawn  there  save  for  him,  chased  the  shadow  from  her 
eyes;  the  color  deepened  in  her  face,  giving  it  all  the  warmth  of  the  morning. 
She  stood  before  him  with  the  wild,  shy,  delicate  terror  of  the  deer;  in  that 
moment,  in  all  the  innocence  of  her  lingering  childhood,  she  was  so  exquisitely 
fair  !  Doom  to  the  weariness  of  grief,  leave  to  the  cruelty  of  solitude  that 
fragile  and  fairy  child  in  the  dawn  of  her  earliest  youth?  it  would  have  been  as 
brutal  as  to  stifle  the  young  bird  in  the  first  music  of  its  heaven-born  song,  to 
slay  with  a  blow  the  trustful  fawn  as  it  looked  upward  with  earnest,  lustrous  eyes 
and  caressed  the  hand  it  loved  ! 

He  stooped,  and  drew  her  gently  to  him,  while  on  his  face  came  a  strange 
softness  that  had  never  been  there  in  the  days  of  his  youth  : 

"  Lucille,  you  have  refused  all  other  love.     Will  you  give  yourself  to  mine?" 

Her  lips  grew  white,  he  felt  her  start  and  tremble  in  his  hold,  she  quivered  like 
a  delicate  animal  beneath  a  blow,  and  her  eyes  looked  upward  with  a  swift  ap- 
pealing glance,  in  which  all  the  fond  reverence  of  her  childlike  affection  blent 
with  the  deep  and  dreamy  sweetness  of  the  heart  freshly  startled  to  its  own 
knowledge. 

He  drew  her  closer  to  his  bosom,  while  his  head  was  bowed  over  her  : 

"  My  love  you  have  ever  had,  but  another  love,  Lucille;  the  love  of  a  hus- 
band for  the  life  that  is  dearest  to  him  on  earth." 

His  voice,  mellow  and  broken,  spoke  more  of  tenderness  than  words  can 
ever  utter,  and  as  she  heard  it  over  her  face  came  a  hot,  changing  flush,  a  soft, 
tremulous  light;  her  lips  parted  with  a  quick,  deep-drawn  breath,  a  glory 
touched  her  life  that  awed  her  at  its  sweet,  sudden  wonder,  and  the  golden 
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world  of  sea  and  sunlight  reeled  before  her  sight;  her  eyes  sought  his  in 
one  fleeting  upward  look,  and  as  he  bent  his  head,  his  lips  met  hers  in  the  kiss 
which  they  had  never  given,  often  as  they  had  rested  there — the  kiss  of  Love. 
And  there  at  their  feet,  beneath  the  tangled  grasses  and  the  ivy-coils,  lay 
one  forgotten  grave,  with  the  leaves  covering  the  solitary  word  of  record  : 

£  tic  ill  e. 

Even  while  the  warm  gladness  of  morning  glanced  on  the  serene  and  sunlit 
seas  through  the  tracery  of  the  boughs,  and  on  his  own  lips  trembled  the  first 
soft,  shy  caress  which  he  had  sought  for  with  a  lover's  words,  a  sudden  dread 
and  chillness  swept  ice-cold  through  his  veins,  and  he  drew  her,  with  passionate 
gesture,  closer  to  his  heart — farther  from  that  place.  The  words  of  their  be- 
throthal  had  been  spoken  by  her  mother's  grave. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE   SHADOW  OF  THE  PAST. 

WITH  his  calm  and  measured  step,  Strathmore,  later  on,  crossed  the  great 
length  of  the  withdrawing-room,  and  approached  the  place  where  his  mother 
sat;  she  looked  up,  and  as  the  light  fell  upon  his  face,  she  saw  a  change  on  it, 
a  wondrous  softness  mingled  with  its  deep  melancholy  and  its  haughty  defiance 
of  resolve. 

Her  thoughts  were  weary;  the  heart-broken  farewell  of  her  young  grandson 
had  filled  them  with  his  grief;  but  in  the  presence  of  her  son  she  ceased  to 
remember  the  sorrow,  bitter  but  innocent,  of  youth,  and  a  sudden  fear  fell  on 
her;  that  look  upon  his  face  told  her  much. 

Strathmore  stood  before  her,  and  his  words  were  very  brief: 

"  Mother,  let  the  past  be  buried  forever.     Lucille  will  be  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  !  " 

"  Ay  !     Why  not  ?     Why  not  ?  " 

His  voice  was  defiant,  almost  fierce,  as  though  challenging  the  power  which 
should  dispute  his  will  and  sever  them  asunder. 

"  Why  ?     You  ask  that  ?  " 

She  had  risen,  and  reared  to  the  fulness  of  her  stature,  fronted  him;  in  her 
eyes  the  proud  pitilessness  which  he  had  inherited  with  her  blood,  on  her  face 
the  haughty  coldness  which  in  her  earlier  years  had  been  unchastened  and 
unsoftened. 
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The  words  struck  Strathmore  keenly  as  a  knife;  his  head  bowed,  his  lips 
quivered— unyielding  as  iron,  intolerant,  implacable,  this  man  yet  bent  silent 
and  without  defence  before  the  sternest  and  most  unsparing  cruelty  of  words 
which  rebuked  him  with  his  sin. 

"  Have  pity  ! — for  her  sake  !  " 

.  His  voice  trembled  in  its  humbled  prayer;  and  the  heart  of  his  mother 
smote  her  for  the  stripes  with  which  she  had  scourged  the  soul  already  riven 
with  remorse,  and  struck  him  where  he  was  defenceless.  She  laid  her  hand 
softly  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  face  lost  all  of  sternness  though  it  was  blanched 
with  a  shrinking  revulsion: 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me  !  But,  oh,  my  son,  it  cannot  be,  it  must  not 
be " 

"  It  shall  be." 

She  knew  the  tone  of  old ;  the  cold,  inflexible  will  of  the  Strathmores  of 
White  Ladies,  than  which  iron  were  easier  to  bend,  fire  were  easier  to  cross. 
She  was  silent,  and  her  hand  dropped  from  his  shoulder  and  she  sank  down,  her 
face  covered  with  her  hands,  her  frame  trembling.  This  marriage  !  she  shud- 
dered from  it  as  from  some  great  sin,  from  some  inevitable  evil;  yet — she  had 
no  power  to  avert  it,  no  power  to  arrest  it,  she  could  not  turn  traitress  to  her 
son,  she  could  not  unfold  to  the  young,  innocent  life  which  was  centred  in  his, 
the  ghastly  history  which  would  be  its  surest  death-blow  ! 

"  It  shall  be  ! — who  shall  prevent  it  ?  "  said  Strathmore,  and  his  voice  rose 
slightly  louder,  in  naughty  and  passionate  resolve:  "  My  own  peace  I  would 
sacrifice,  my  own  life  I  would  give  up — what  I  had  suffered  would  have  mattered 
nothing — but  hers  I  will  never  surrender.  That  course  is  right  which  most 
shields  her.  ,  I  swore  to  keep  her  years  from  every  grief;  I  will  redeem  my 
oath.  Shall  /  strike  her  ?  shall  /  curse  her  ?  Where  would  be  the  atonement 
I  vowed  to  the  dead  ?  Would  he  bid  me  destroy  her  young  life  ?  Would  he 
see  expiation  to  himself  in  the  act  which  consigned  her  to  misery  through,  the 
very  love  which  he  bade  me  foster  ?  To  whom,  had  he  now  been  living,  would 
he  have  given  her  so  gladly  as  to  me  ? " 

The  swift,  imperious,  resolved  passion  in  his  voice  ceased  suddenly,  his  lips 
quivered  again;  he  thought  with  what  gladness  and  what  faith  Lucille,  drawing 
closer  the  bond  of  their  brotherhood,  would  have  been  trusted  to  his  keeping 
as  to  the  friend  best  known  and  best  beloved,  by  the  man  whom  he  had  slain, 
had  he  been  living  now  ! 

His  mother  looked  at  him;  and  her  courage  failed  her  to  pierce  by  one 
added  sting  the  wound  laid  open  so  deeply  and  bared  without  defence.  She 
knew  that  his  will,  once  declared,  was  inflexible;  she  could  not  dispute  it,  or 
persuade  it,  and  there  was  truth  in  what  he  said,  that  to  consign  to  sorrow 
and  hopelessness  and  bitterness  the  young  and  joyous  years  of  Lucille,  were  to 
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cancel  all  that  had  been  done  as  expiation  to  the  dead,  and  leave  worse  than 
unfulfilled  the  office  bequeathed  him.     Yet— his  wife  !  his  wife  ! 
She  shuddered  and  her  hands  locked  close  upon  his  arm: 

"  Strathmore  !  Strathmore  ! — wait.     If  she  should  ever  know " 

His  face  grew  whiter  for  the  moment;  the  thought  froze  his  very  heart: 
"  Know  !     She  cannot.     No  living  soul  could  find  a  trace  of  her  birth." 
Her  hand  leant  heavier  on  his  arm,  and  her  voice  was  sunk  to  a  tremulous 
whisper: 

"  But  is  crime  ever  buried  ?  It  sleeps,  but  it  is  never  dead;  and  oh,  my  son, 
my  son  !  its  prey  is  so  often  the  innocent  ! " 

He  laughed — a  wild  and  hopelesss  laugh,  bitterly,  bitterly  sad : 
"  What !  even  you,  my  mother,  deny  that  my  guilt  can  reach  atonement ! 
Then  remorse  is  a  fool's  travail,  and  the  sinner  must  live  forever  in  the  hell  he 
has  made  to  himself  !     It  is  a  harsh  law — still  not  harsher  than  /  merit !  " 

The  misery  in  his  voice  quivered  back  in  her  own  heart,  and  her  haughty 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  the  slow,  salt  tears  of  age : 

"Cecil!  my  son,  my  son!  would  /condemn  you?  Remorse  is  holy  to  God, 
sacred  in  man.  The  prayer  of  my  life  is  that  yours  may  be  blessed.  But — 

but — I  confess  it,  for  you  to  wed  her " 

"Peace!"  broke  in  Strathmore  with  passionate  force:  "We  have  said 
enough.  My  resolve  is  taken;  my  hand  is  pledged:  Lucille  will  be  my  wife. 
Let  us  never  speak  again  of  what  we  have  spoken  to-night.  Seek  her,  the 
innocent  child!  rejoice  with  her,  give  her  tenderness,  give  her  love.  Hence- 
forth you  must  show  her  that  she  is  more  to  you  than  she  has  ever  been." 

With  these  brief  words  of  command,  rather  than  of  entreaty,  he  bowed  low 
with  his  distant  and  punctilious  courtesy,  and  left  her  presence;  and  his  mother 
knew  that  what  he  had  chosen  was  irrevocable. 

"  You  love  him  so  well,  my  darling  ? "  she  said  softly  that  night,  while 
Lucille  knelt  at  her  feet;  and  as  Lucille's  head  was  raised  for  one  swift  moment, 
and  her  face  uplifted  in  its  sweet,  shy  joy,  with  its  beautiful  light  and  flush, 
the  aged  and  world-worn  woman  who  looked  on  her,  and  pressed  her  own  lips 
upon  her  brow  with  whispered  words  of  fervent  blessing,  ceased  to  marvel  that 
he  bade  the  dead  past  lie  sealed  within  its  grave,  and  sought  to  shield  forever 
in  his  own  bosom  the  dawning  life  which  had  never  known  aught  but  cloudless 
sunlight  of  childhood  till  it  wakened  to  the  richer,  deeper  lustre  of  its  future. 
Yet— as  she  looked  on  Lucille,  the  shadow  of  that  past  was  heavy  on  her 
own  soul,  and  she  feared — she  feared — for  that  !;ve  too  pure  for  earth,  for 
that  joy  too  angel-bright  for  human  life.  Not  that  his  mother  doubted  his 
sacred  guardianship,  his  loving  tenderness,  his  unremitting  care  for  her  to 
whom  he  would  bear  a  husband's  title— never  for  one  moment's  thought;  she 
knew  that  Strathmore  would  have  lain  down  his  life  to  spare  one  pang  to  the 
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charge  bequeathed  him  by  the  man  whom  he  had  loved  and  slain.     And  yet — 
the  shadow  of  the  past  was  on  her,  and  she  feared — she  feared! 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

"AND   UNFORGIVING,    UNFORGIVEN." 

IT  was  twilight,  as  Strathmore,  having  left  his  carriage  at  the  entrance,  paced 
slowly  up  and  down  one  of  the  deserted  allees  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  while 
the  fallen  leaves  were  strewn  beneath  his  feet  and  the  shades  of  the  night  drew 
on:  he  waited  for  Raoul  de  Valdor. 

The  fiery  Henri  Cinquiste,  rarely  given  to  prudence,  had  now  a  value  and  a 
sweetness  in  his  life  too  great  to  let  him  risk  it  rashly;  and  he  was  proscrit  in 
Paris,  and  could  only  venture  out  when  evening  fell;  therefore  his  meeting  had 
been  appointed  here  with  one  as  conspicuous  and  as  noted  as  the  English 
statesman.  And  Strathmore  waited  for  him,  pacing  the  long  aisle  under  the 
red-brown  boughs,  hanging  stirless  in  the  heavy  air — the  same  alle"e  where,  in 
the  years  that  were  gone,  in  the  amber  sunlight,  he  had  watched  the  speeding 
of  his  vengeance  as  the  Discrowned  had  passed  through  her  long  pilgrimage  of 
insult  and  of  outrage. 

It  was  not  long  that  he  waited;  in  the  twilight  a  man's  form  came  swiftly 
towards  him,  and  he  saw  in  the  eager  rapidity  of  the  step  and  the  look,  which 
by  the  still  lingering  light  he  could  read  upon  his  face,  with  what  joyous  and 
fearless  hope  Valdor  came  to  the  meeting.  And  he  felt  the  deepest  and  most 
regretful  pity  which  he  had  ever  known;  for  once  Strathmore  grieved  sincerely 
and  unselfishly  for  the  grief  of  another  man.  The  tenderness  of  his  own  love 
for  Lucille  had  softened  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  his  heart;  it  had  made 
him  humane — it  had  made  him  compassionate.  He  was  in  nowise  blamable 
towards  Valdor;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  fulfilled  his  word,  and  acted  with  the 
strictest  justice  and  generosity  in  his  dealing  with  the  cause  of  his  absent  rival, 
and  yet  he  felt  something  of  self-reproach  for  the  hope,  which,  in  honorable, 
though  erroneous  belief,  he  had  been  the  one  to  confirm,  and  which  he  must 
now  be  also  the  one  to  destroy. 

With  glad  eagerness  Valdor  came  up  to  him,  and  Strathmore  held  out  his 
hand  with  the  generous  cordiality  of  his  earlier  years;  but,  as  he  met  his  eyes, 
the  coldness  of  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  dread  came  over  the  French  Noble: 
he  saw  in  them  a  look  wholly  new  there — the  look  of  pity. 

"Tell  me  the  worse  at  once,  Strathmore,"  he  said  quickly.  "  I  cannot  bear 
suspense.  Is  it " 
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Strathmore,  in  the  simple  impulse  of  a  genuine  sympathy,  turned  from  him 
as  he  answered,  and  his  voice  was  gentle  and  mellow: 

"  It  is  I  who  am  to  blame,  though,  God  knows,  I  believed  honestly  what  I 
told  you.  Forgive  me;  I  misled  you,  you  mislead  yourself,  Valdor." 

He  did  not  look  upon  the  face  of  the  man  to  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
deal  so  deadly  a  wound,  but  he  heard  the  quick,  sharp  catch  of  the  breath,  and 
felt  that  Valdor  staggered  slightly,  as  if  struck  a  physical  blow. 

"  My  God  ! — is  there  no  hope  ?  " 

His  voice  was  husky  and  inarticulate;  that  which  answered  him  was  tender 
and  compassionate. 

"  None.     I  grieve  that  I  ever  deceived  you." 

They  stood  together  under  the  yellow  autumn  trees,  and,  looking  on  him 
now,  Strathmore  saw  how  keen  and  mortal  was  his  pain.  Valdor  had  forgotten 
all  in  that  moment,  save  the  bitter,  sudden  desolation  which  struck  down  all 
the  tender  and  vivid  hope  that  he  had  cherished,  until  it  had  become  well-nigh 
as  sweet  to  him  and  as  sure  as  certainty. 

He  turned,  and  walked  swiftly  up  and  down  the  alle"e  with  his  head  bent  for 
some  seconds;  he  could  not  bear  that  another  man  should  look  on  what  he  felt. 
His  belief  had  been  so  strong  that  his  love  was  returned  ! — and  the  hot  ardor  of 
a  Southern's  passion  was  blended  with  the  holy  and  chivalrous  tenderness  in 
which  he  held  her,  till  the  thought  of  Lucille  had  become  the  core  and  the  soul 
of  his  life. 

He  paused  suddenly  before  Strathmore,  and  in  the  gloom  his  cheek  was 
ashen  pale,  and  his  lips  worked  painfully  under  his  moustaches,  while  in  his 
eyes  and  his  air  there  was  a  hot  and  haughty  defiance. 

"  She  loves  another  ?  " 

Strathmore  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  in  his  gaze  there  was  a  deep 
compassion  still;  he  grieved  honestly  and  generously  for  the  pain  before 
him. 

"  She  does." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

There  was  a  wild  menace  in  Valdor's  answering  glance:  his  own  sudden 
sharpness  of  anguish  made  him  unjust,  and  his  fiery  anger  rose  in  revolt  against 
his  unknown  rival. 

Strathmore  looked  at  him,  and  spoke  with  a  rare  and  singular  sympathy  in 
the  gentleness  of  his  voice;  the  young  love  of  Lucille  lay  warm  in  his  heart, 
and  made  him  more  merciful  to  all  men,  especially  so  to  those  who  had  sought 
her  in  vain: 

"  Valdor,  hear  me  first.  What  I  said  to  you  I  honestly  believed,  or  I  had 
never  spoken  it.  I  thought  that  Lucille  loved  you.  I  told  her  word  for  word 
what  you  desired  me.  I  did  your  cause  every  justice — you  know  me,  and  you 
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know  that  I  should  do  so.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  that  I  dreamt  as 
little  as  yourself  that  I  should  have  now  to  tell  you  what " 

"  Who  is  loved  by  her  ?  " 

The  question  broke  fiercely  and  swiftly  in  upon  his  words;  suspicion  flashed 
in  on  him,  for  the  jealous  glance  of  her  rejected  lover  saw,  what  no  other  eyes 
had  perchance  noted,  the  altered  look  which  had  come  upon  Strathmore's  face 
since  the  night  when  they  had  parted  beneath  the  palms,  a  look  of  light,  of  rest, 
of  relief,  of  something  that  was  almost  happiness. 

"  I  am." 

"You.'" 

They  faced  each  other  in  the  twilight,  and  their  eyes  met.  Strathmore's 
face  was  calm,  filled  still  with  much  of  compassion,  and  free  to  all  scrutiny,  for 
to  Valdor's  cause  he  had  done  his  duty  honorably  and  fully,  and  he  deserved  no 
reproach  at  his  hands.  Valdor's  was  deeply  flushed  with  the  wild  blood  of  the 
South;  there  was  danger  in  it,  and  the  tumult  of  a  jealous  passion. 

"  You  !     God  in  heaven,  then  you  lied  to  me  !  " 

Strathmore's  face  grew  dark  and  stern;  the  lightning  leapt  to  his  eyes  for  a 
second — only  for  that — he  could  make  extenuation  and  have  patience  here,  and 
there  was  nothing  harsher  than  a  proud  and  just  dignity  in  his  look  and  in  his 
words: 

"  In  a  calmer  moment  you  will  see  you  do  me  injustice.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  any  man  who  knows  my  name  to  accuse  me  of  cowardice  or  dis- 
honor. I  kept  my  word  to  you  strictly;  it  was  an  after-hazard  which  revealed 
to  me  what  when  we  parted  I  dreamt  as  little  as  you," 

"  She  loves  you! — you!" 

There  was  something  almost  of  terror  and  incredulity,  mingled  with  the 
misery,  with  which  he  stood  before  Strathmore  in  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  early 
night.  Strathmore  bent  his  head;  something  of  passion  was  rising  in  him,  and 
he  would  not  allow  it  rein;  with  the  soft  touch  of  Lucille's  lips  in  their  first  kiss 
of  love,  gentleness  had  stolen  into  his  heart,  and  awakened  compassion  in  him 
towards  those  who  suffered. 

"  And  you — you  return  it  ?  you  allow  it  ?  you  will  wed  her  ? " 

A  haughty  anger  passed  over  Strathmore's  face: 

"Assuredly.     She  will  be  my  wife." 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  the  winds,  slowly  rising,  swept  up  with  a  hollow  and 
melancholy  moan  through  the  dying  leaves  of  the  autumn  trees. 

Valdor  looked  at  him,  the  blood  staining  his  face,  his  breath  thick  and 
labored,  his  words,  startled  and  bewildered,  stifled  in  his  throat: 

"  Your  wife!  Oh,  my  God  !  never,  if  I  live  !  You  have  betrayed  me,  and 
you  shall  renounce  all  thought  of  her  ! " 

Strathmore's  teeth  clenched,  but  he  strove  to  hold  down  his  wrath,  and  he 
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succeeded;  it  was  with  a  melancholy  and  proud  forbearance,  the  more  touching 
and  the  more  worthy  that  it  was  so  alien  to  his  nature,  that  he  answered 
now: 

"  Those  are  strange  words,  but  you  have  a  right  to  feel  bitterly,  and  I  must 
wait  till  with  reflection  and  time  you  do  me  more  justice.  I  can  but  give  you 
my  word  that  I  acted  in  honor  and  honesty  to  you,  while  I  had  no  thought  that 
her  love " 

"  Her  love,  hers!  I  swear  to  Heaven  you  shall  renounce  such  an  unhal- 
lowed, unnatural,  forbidden  union,"  cried  Valdor,  wildly  and  blindly,  with 
imperious  command.  "  Strathmore  !  listen  to  me.  I  may  never  wed  her,  but 
neither  shall  you.  I  forbid  such  a  marriage,  I  arrest  it;  you  shall  renounce  it 
to-night  and  forever  !  " 

"  You  ?     Are  you  a  madman  ? " 

He  spoke  calmly  yet,  but  the  forbearance  was  passing  from  his  soul  and  the 
pitying  tranquillity  from  his  face,  though  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  heard 
did  not  as  yet  dawn  on  him,  for  he  deemed  the  secret  too  safely  buried  to  be 
ever  brought  to  light;  no  living  being  knew  Lucille  ns  Erroll's  child. 

Valdor  drew  nearer  still  to  him,  his  hot  southern  blood  up,  his  eyes  lit  with 
dangerous  menace,  his  pain  blinding  him  to  all  memory,  save  that  the  man 
before  him  was  his  rival,  who  had  robbed  him  of  what  he  loved: 

"/  arrest  it,  /  forbid  it!  By  the  God  above  us  you  shall  never  be  the 
husband  of  Lucille." 

Strathmore's  arms  were  folded  with  his  habitual  attitude  across  his  chest, 
and  his  eyes  looked  steadily  into  the  face  of  Valdor,  in  the  deepening  gloom 
of  the  night. 

"  You  forbid  it  ? — and  how  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  her  that  you  were  the  murderer  of  her  father." 

The  words  broke,  abrupt  and  hideous,  on  the  silence — Strathmore  started, 
his  face  grew  white  in  the  gray  gloom,  and  into  his  eyes  came  a  terrible,  hunted 
agony;  was  he  ever  to  strive  toward  expiation  and  ever  to  have  it  shattered 
from  his  grasp  ?  He  lost  the  strength,  the  memory,  the  calm  which  might  still, 
at  cost  of  truth,  have  baffled  his  accuser;  and  any  who  had  looked  on  him 
then  would  have  pitied  to  their  heart's  core  the  man  whose  haughtiest  pride, 
whose  humblest  remorse,  were  alike  powerless  to  wash  out  and  to  atone  for  a 
repented  past — any,  save  one  who  loved  where  he  loved  ! 

"You— you— "  he  gasped;  then  his  voice  died,  his  dread,  his  anguish  were 
less  for  himself  than  they  were  for  her  whose  death-blow  would  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  crime. 

Valdor  loked  on  him  without  pity,  for  the  evil  spirit  of  a  jealous  passion 
possessed  him,  and  while  it  reigned  darkened  his  heart,  and  drove  thence  all 
compassion,  all  mercy,  all  generous  chivalry  to  his  rival: 
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"Ay!  Here  where  you  slew  him,  I  swear  to  God  that  she  shall  know  the 
hand  which  she  would  caress  as  her  husband's  took  the  life  which  gave  her 
own.  Will  she  wed  you  then  ?  Ask  yourself!  " 

"Wed  me  !     My  God  !  you  would  be  her  death  !  " 

His  voice  was  filled  with  a  fearful  agony,  for  it  was  her  life  which  hung  in 
the  balance,  and  not  his  alone.  He  had  no  thought  to  mislead  the  man  who 
thus  accused  him,  though  he  knew  not  whence  his  knowledge  had  been  gleamed ; 
for  his  strength  had  broken  down  before  the  sudden  danger,  and  the  nature  of 
Strathmore,  when  the  world  had  not  warped  it,  was  instinctively  truth— truth, 
be  temptation  or  cost  what  they  might. 

"  Her  death  !  Better  that  than  marriage  with  her  father's  assassin  !  "  broke 
in  Valdor,  bitterly,  for  his  soul  was  at  riot  with  many  passions,  and  in  his 
despair  he  grew  cruel  and  reckless:  "  If  you  would  spare  her,  renounce  that; 
swear  to  me  that  never,  whether  I  live  or  die,  shall  Lucille  be  your  wife,  or  I 
arrest  your  union  at  any  cost,  by  letting  her  know  you  as  you  are.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Erroll ;  she  shall  hear  how  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  friend  he 
trusted  more  than  a  brother  !  " 

Strathmore — he  whose  heart  was  of  bronze  and  nerve  of  steel — quivered 
like  a  woman  who  is  struck  a  brutal  blow;  that  look  of  hunted,  appealing  pain 
still  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  a  terrible  anguish  was  upon  his  face;  he  was 
struck  where  his  strength  was  paralyzed,  he  was  wounded  where  he  had  no 
shield;  in  the  reality  of  this  man's  remorse,  he,  the  proud  and  the  inflexible, 
held  the  vilest  words  which  could  scourge  his  sin  but  his  due  chastisement,  to 
be  taken  in  silence  and  submission,  and  here  he  had  no  force,  no  defiance,  no 
power,  for  she  was  menaced  !  And  for  her  he  stooped  as  for  himself  he  would 
have  never  done. 

He  stood  before  Valdor,  his  head  drooped,  his  face  livid,  his  hands  out- 
stretched in  the  first  prayer  of  supplication  to  which  Strathmore  had  ever  bent 
to  any  living  man: 

"  Your  words  are  bitter,  but  /merit  them;  were  they  a  thousand-fold  harder 
I  should  have  no  title  to  resent  them.  I,  '  a  murderer  ! '  I  am  at  your  mercy, 
so  is  she;  I  would  not  ask  it  for  myself,  but  for  her — for  her." 

His  voice  dropped  inarticulate,  with  strong  effort  he  commanded  it,  and 
spoke  again,  lifting  his  head  with  the  proud  dignity  natural  to  him,  touchingly 
mingled  with  the  self-humiliation  so  alien  to  his  nature: 

"  You  have  my  secret;  measure  my  thirst  for  expiation  by  the  vileness  of  my 
crime — it  is  as  great,  greater  it  could  not  be  !  She  was  his  trust  to  me;  in  her 
peace,  her  life,  lie  my  sole  power  of  atonement  to  him.  For  the  love  of  God 
spare  me  that!  By  your  power,  be  generous  !  By  your  tenderness  to  her,  do 
not  deal  her  her  death-blow  ?  She  is  innocent,  would  you  strike  her  ? — destroy 
her  ?— curse  her  soul  with  that  deadly  tale  of  vilest  guilt  ?  Not  as  rival  to  rival, 
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but  as  man  to  man  I  implore  you.     Have  mercy— not  to  me— not  to  me— but 

to  her  ! " 

Not  in  the  proudest  hours  of  his  powerful  oratory  had  his  eloquence  been  so 
true  as  now,  when  it  lay  but  in  the  broken,  hollow  words  of  a  great  agony  ! — his 
haughty  nature  bent  and  stricken,  his  guilt  confessed,  his  soul  laid  bare  ! 

Alas,  he  who  else  had  been  swiftest  to  be  touched  and  won  by  the  prayer  of 
a  proud  life  laid  subject,  here  was  blind,  and  steeled,  and  without  pity  in  that 
hour,  for— he  loved  : 

"  Renounce  your  marriage.,  and  she  shall  not  know  her  father's  blood  is  on 
your  hands." 

In  the  gloom  of  the  night  the  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  man  who  had 
his  secret;  and  Strathmore  learned  the  bitterness  that  lies  in  mercy  denied  to 
extremity  : 

"  Renounce  ?  I  cannot !  My  peace  I  would  surrender,  my  life  you  should 
have  to  torture  as  you  would,  I  have  no  claim  to  pity,  no  right  to  joy  !  but  I 
cannot  give  up  hers,  I  cannot  leave  her  forsaken,  insulted,  her  youth  embittered, 
her  life  more  than  widowed  !  My  God  !  it  is  her  happiness  that  is  my  solitary 
atonement  to  her  father.  Wreck  that !  by  my  own  hand,  my  own  consent ! 
Are  you  brute,  not  man,  that  you  ask  it?  Would  you  be  nearer  her  love 
because  she  were  divorced  by  me?" 

The  blood  stained  Valdor's  face,  and  on  it  came  no  pity. 
"  Renounce  her  !  "  he  said  fiercely,  "or  she  shall  know  you  as  you  are  !  " 
"You  are  resolved  ? " 
"  Yes,  by  the  God  above  us  ! " 
"So  be  it — do  your  worst !  " 

Then  Strathmore  lifted  his  head  and  stood  erect;  he  pleaded  no  more, 
and  on  his  face,  calm  now,  the  look  of  iron  pride,  of  chill  tranquillity — the  look 
which  was  evil — had  returned.  It  was  the  special  and  unhappy  fate  of 
this  strange  nature  that  whenever  it  strove — strove  earnestly — towards  better 
things  and  gentler  thoughts,  there  circumstance  arose  and  turned  it  backward 
into  darkness,  and  denied  its  rise  into  the  holier  light.  In  the  night  which  had 
now  wholly  descended  they  fronted  one  another;  the  fiery  menace  of  his  foe 
met  by  a  cold  and  fathomless  defiance,  and  in  Strathmore's  eyes,  although  the 
memory  of  him  whom  he  had  slain  yonder  in  the  poisonous  gloom  beside  the 
old  deer-water,  still  lay  like  a  sacred  chain  binding  down  his  passions,  there 
was  a  glance  dangerous  to  the  man  who  had  driven  him  to  extremity.  Then, 
without  word  or  sign,  he  turned  away  from  him  and  went  slowly  through  the 
gloom,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  while  Valdor,  with  swift,  uneven 
steps,  swept  onward,  whither  he  cared  not  and  knew  not,  into  the  dark  sear 
woodland  of  the  deserted  place. 

Fear  need  have  followed  him  close  as  his  shadow  !  he  had  wronged,  and 
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denied,  and  stung  to  extremity,  when  it  was  abased,  and  unveiled,  and  suppliant, 
a  nature  which  never  forgave. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

EVIL   DONE    THAT    GOOD    MAY   COME. 

THE  knowledge  that  Valdor  held  the  secret  which,  once  told,  must  part 
forever  Lucille's  life  from  his,  left  Strathmore  stunned  like  a  man  felled  by  an 
unseen  blow  on  the  brain.  He  had  believed  that  no  living  soul  could  find 
trace  of  her  birth,  and  the  stroke  fell  suddenly  and  without  warning,  paralyzing 
the  hand  which  had  deemed  its  strength  strong  to  all  control  of  circumstance. 
He  was  wound  beyond  escape  in  the  folds  of  fate,  as  the  Laocoon  in  the  serpent 
coils.  And  the  sickening  sense  of  powerlessness — the  most  terrible  torture,  I 
think,  which  this  world  holds,  certainly  the  most  terrible  to  one  whose  will  is 
forcible,  and  whose  habit  is  to  rule — tightened  about  him,  and  stifled  his  very 
life.  He  lost  all  sense,  save  that  of  an  impotent  despair,  in  which  he  tore  at 
his  bonds  and  writhed  beneath  the  retribution  of  his  past;  a  maddened, 
feverish  agony,  under  whose  goad  all  the  evil  of  his  nature  rose,  a  giant  in  its 
desperation.  His  own  life  he  would  have  flung  down  a  prey  to  any  fate  that 
could  have  seized  it;  but  hers! — there  was  no  sin,  no  guilt,  that  Strathmore 
would  have  shrunk  from  to  ward  off  from  her  fair  and  holy  innocence  the  dark 
curse  of  his  buried  crime. 

It  left  him  no  more  than  the  sheer,  wild  instinct  of  self-preservation,  such 
as  that  on  which  men  and  brutes  act  in  a  moment  of  supreme  and  hideous  peril. 
His  calm  had  been  shattered,  his  reason  had  reeled;  for  the  moment  he  had 
lost  that  keen  acumen  which  in  state  craft  placed  him  beyond  rival — that  cool, 
clear  wisdom  which  led  him,  unerring,  to  men's  every  weakness  and  every  im- 
pulse. Else,  had  he  judged  more  truly  of  his  foe;  else,  had  he  known  that — 
his  swift  Southern  passion  once  bated — justice  and  mercy  would  have  revived 
in  Valdor,  and  his  hand  would  have  withheld  the  blow  which  could  not  have 
avenged  him,  save  by  striking  at  the  one  whom  he  loved  most  gently  and  most 
chivalrously.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  French  Noble  to  be  cruel;  a 
generous  repentance  followed  swift  on  every  thought  or  act  of  passion — it  did 
so  now.  Bitterness  of  soul,  and  the  jealousy  of  a  love  which,  at  the  very 
moment  of  its  sweetest  hope,  had  been  denied  and  dashed  to  earth,  had  goaded 
him  for  the  hour  into  hatred  and  resolution  inexorable  as  those  of  the  man 
they  menaced.  He  saw  in  Strathmore  but  the  rival  who  had  robbed  him;  he 
wronged  him,  in  the  hot  haste  of  a  bitter  disappointment,  by  the  belief  that 
he  had  betrayed  the  embassy  entrusted  to  him;  he  grasped,  in  the  desperation 
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of  his  love,  at  the  revenge  which  would  sunder  her  forever  from  the  man  who 
stood  before  him.  And  for  the  hour  Valdor  was  blind  with  that  passion  which 
makes  men  devils;  and  was  without  pity  for  him  who  had  been  pitiless. 

But,  as  the  gray  morning  dawned,  and  the  clay  rolled  on,  through  whose 
dreary  length  he  was  chained  to  his  chamber  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which 
he  served,  lest  his  presence  should  be  known  in  Paris,  the  evil  spirit  left  him. 
The  bitterness  relaxed,  with  which  he  had  been  drunk  as  with  raki,  till  human- 
ity was  deadened  by  it,  and  no  thought  was  left  him  but  revenge;  justice  came 
back  to  him,  and  all  the  softer  thoughts  of  a  love  which  was  essentially  pure 
and  true  arose,  and  made  him  shrink  from  a  vengeance  which  must  strike  at 
her.  His  heart  smote  him  for  the  mercilessness  with  which  he  had  been  steeled 
to  the  prayer  of  the  proud  nature  which  had  stooped  to  plead,  and  to  the 
remorse  which  had  been  laid  bare  before  him  in  its  anguish  for  expiation.  He 
saw  that,  as  great  as  had  been  the  crime  of  this  man,  so  was  his  repentance 
sacred;  his  conscience  recoiled  from  destroying  the  innocent  with  the  sin  of 
the  guilty. 

He  knew  how  Lucille  loved  Strathmore,  for  he  had  studied  that  love,  and 
feared  it,  till  a  false  hope  had  blinded  him  with  its  traitor-sweetness.  He  knew 
now  how  the  haughty  and  pitiless  soul  of  the  man,  whom  the  world  called 
heartless  and  conscienceless,  had  been  scourged  by  the  flail  of  remorse,  and 
had  centred  its  sole  power  of  restitution  in  one  young,  frail  life.  And  the 
nobler  nature  wrestled  in  him  with  that  which  was  more  evil,  and  overthrew  the 
baser:  "  His  remorse  is  holy — it  is  not  for  me  to  touch  it.  Had  she  loved 
me  I  should  have  reverenced  his  secret;  because  her  love  is  his,  shall  I  turn 
traitor  ?  "  This  was  the  true  instinct  of  the  knightly  heart  of  the  French  noble; 
and  as  the  long,  brown  autumn  day  ended  and  night  stole  near,  he  rose,  armed 
with  such  strength  as  manhood  may  best  bring  to  meet  the  bitterness  of  cheated 
hope  and  joy  dashed  down  forever,  and  went  out  into  the  falling  twilight  to  say 
this,  and  this  .only,  to  him  whom  Lucille  loved. 

And  as  he  felt  the  first  cool  rush  of  the  evening  wind,  and  left  the  solitude 
of  his  chamber  for  the  chilly  yellow  night,  a  shadow  that  he  saw  not  stole 
towards  him,  and  he  was  arrested — a  State  Prisoner. 

In  the  stillness  of  that  night  Strathmore  stood  beside  the  tomb  where,  deep 
in  the  stainless  marble,  was  carved  the  record  of  his  crime.  The  white  autumn 
mists  were  heavy  on  the  air,  the  winds  sighed  among  the  long  grass  that  blew 
above  Erroll's  grave,  and  the  gold-leaved  boughs  of  the  dying  trees  swayed 
over  the  stone  where  he  was  laid  in  the  dark,  dank  earth — forgot  by  all  save 
one. 

•  Strathmore  stood  there,  in  the  chilly,  moonless  night,  beside  the  resting- 
place  of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain  in  all  the  noon  and  glory  of  his  manhood; 
and  his  heart  was  sick  with  the  deadly  pain  of  the  past  and  with  the  burden  of 
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the  future.  For  evil  had  seized  both.  And  the  sin-taint  from  that  which  was 
gone,  breathed  over,  and  reached,  and  poisoned  the  fair  years  ungrasped. 

He  knew  that  the  ghastly  story  of  his  sin  would  be  as  surely  death  to  her 
as  the  touch  of  poison  or  the  breath  of  pestilence;  he  knew  that  Lucille,  living 
but  in  his  love,  would  be  smitten  more  gently  by  the  fellest  disease  that  ever 
seized  the  loveliness  of  youth,  than  by  the  words  which  should  bid  her  see  in 
him  who  sought  her  with  a  husband's  tenderness  the  assassin  of  those  who  gave 
her  birth.  It  was  not  his  own  passion,  his  own  peace,  his  own  love;  not  the 
shelter  of  his  crime,  or  the  years  of  his  future,  or  the  desire  of  his  soul  which 
was  at  the  stake  and  in  the  balance — these  he  would  have  given  up,  a  prey  to 
any  fate,  a  meet  sacrifice  to  any  vengeance  that  befell  him;  what  was  in 
jeopardy  was  his  trust  from  the  dead,  whom  he  had  loved  as  David  loved  the 
son  of  Saul,  whom  he  had  slain  as  Cain  slew  the  son  of  Eve. 

She  must  be  spared.  This  was  the  sole  thought,  the  sole  sense  that  was 
left  him.  He  had  been  denied  mercy.  And,  swift  as  naphtha  to  flame,  under 
the  torture,  all  the  evil  in  him  leapt  to  life.  With  that  denial  his  resolve  was 
taken,  blind  and  knowing  neither  how  nor  when  its  way  would  be  pioneered, 
but  fixed  and  inflexible — the  resolve  to  silence  at  any  cost,  at  any  peril,  the  man 
whose  knowledge  of  his  secret  menaced  the  life  of  Lucille.  Strathmore  had  not 
yet  learned  that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  mold  the  shape  and  way  of  fate  at 
will,  and  that  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  is  but  to  add  sin  to  sin,  sepulchre 
to  sepulchre. 

When  he  left-his  foe  in  the  still  autumn  night  his  will  was  set,  forged  to  iron 
in  the  fires  of  an  agonized  and  imminent  terror.  Crime  itself  looked  holy  in 
his  sight  if  for  her,  and  all  that  could  save  her  was  justified  to  him. 

Yet  it  had  been  truly  said  of  him:  "A  bad  man  sometimes,  a  dangerous 
man  always,  but  a  false  man — never."  And  his  soul  recoiled  from  the  sole 
means  of  preservation  which  rose  within  his  grasp,  as  it  would  have  recoiled 
from  some  dastard  poison  with  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  still  the  life  which 
held  his  secret.  Strathmore,  guilty  in  much  and  cruel  where  his  will  was 
crossed,  had  no  taint  of  the  traitor  in  him.  Great  crimes  might  stain  him,  but 
baseness  or  perfidy  had  no  lodging  in  his  nature.  His  creed  of  honor  was  lofty, 
knightly,  unsullied — the  creed  of  the  Norman  nobles  whose  blood  was  in  his 
veins — and  an  act  that  even  drew  nigh  the  vileness  of  betrayal  was  loathsome, 
and  had  ever  been  impossible  to  him. 

Yet  here,  in  the  blindness  of  a  great  and  horrible  dread,  in  which  he  saw 
Lucille  menaced,  and  knew  that  he  must  silence  the  lips  which  could  breathe 
his  secret,  or  see  her  life  destroyed — here  there  rose  but  one  means  of  salvation 
for  her,  and  to  shield  her  he  grasped  it.  All  looked  just  to  him  which  should 
be  done  to  save  the  innocent;  all,  that  for  himself  he  would  have  withstood, 
grew  resistless  when  it  stood  out  before  him  as  the  sole  force  by  which  he  could 
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ward  from  her  the  hideous  knowledge  of  the  guilt  that  stained  the  hand  she 
loved — the  hand  pledged  to  her  as  her  husband's. 

The  ordeal  was  fearful  to  him.  His  soul  recoiled  from  evil,  and,  "  as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  water-springs,"  thirsted  for  peace — peace  of  heart,  peace  of 
conscience.  •  And  it  escaped  him — ever,  ever.  He  was  driven  on  and  on 
unceasingly,  forced  to  sin  that  the  innocent  might  be  saved,  forced  to  do  evil 
that  good  might  come. 

His  hand  was  not  seen  in  his  work;  none  knew  that  his  mind  had  conceived 
it;  silently,  wisely,  with  a  master's  finesses,  with  an  unerring  skill,  the  web  had 
been  woven,  the  mine  was  sprung,  by  means  the  subtlest  yet  simplest;  a  word, 
a  hint — nay  !  scarce  so  much — and  the  State  hounds  were  set  on  the  slot  of 
Henry  Cinq's  Royals.  He  had  known  the  secrets  of  that  too  frank  and  too  chiv- 
alrous party;  a  thread  dropped  which  could  not  be  traced  to  him,  a  suggestion 
lent  which  could  not  involve  its  speaker,  a  counsel  given  which  was  but  the  well- 
advised  warning  of  a  foreign  minister  to  a  friendly  court;  and  he  who  had  been 
so  rash  in  the  bitterness  of  cheated  love  as  to  menace  one  who  never  spared 
friend  in  his  path,  and  never  aimed  save  to  strike  home,  was  flung  into  a  State 
prison,  where  the  loyal  heart  would  consume  in  silence,  and  the  knightly  spirit 
would  break  in  solitude,  till  the  cell  was  changed  for  the  galley  bench  of  the 
Bagne  or  the  malarious  swamp  of  Cayenne. 

Strathmore  had  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  man  who  had  braved  him,  with  the 
subtle,  merciless,  unfaltering  will  with  which  his  Race  destroyed  whatever  was 
bold  enough  and  mad  enough  to  cross  their  road  and  oppose  their  power. 
But  in  it  he  had  endured  for  Lucille  what  for  no  other  stake  he  would  have 
suffered.  He  would  have  refused  to  save  himself  by  such  a  cost;  he  paid  it  to 
save  her.  He,  whose  honor  his  foulest  enemies  could  not  impeach,  knew 
himself  false  to  the  man  who  had  placed  faith  in  him;  the  cowardice  of 
betrayal  tainted,  in  his  own  sight  and  his  own  knowledge,  the  act  by  which  his 
rival  and  his  foe  had  been  given  up  to  a  doom  not  less  inexorable,  scarce  less 
cruel,  than  the  grave;  for  the  single  time  in  a  long  life  which,  unscrupulous, 
pitiless,  stained  with  guilt,  had  yet  never  been  soiled  with  one  unknightly  taint, 
he  knew  himself  a  traitor  to  his  trust,  a  traitor  to  his  creed. 

And  he  stood  there  beside  the  tomb  of  the  dead  man  for  whose  sake  he  had 
done  this  thing. 

"  Traitor!  traitor!  "  said  Strathmore,  in  his  teeth,  and  in  his  eyes  was  a 
terrible,  wistful  misery  as  they  gazed  down  on  the  black  grass  that  grew  thick 
above  Erroll's  grave:  «  I  only  needed  to  be  that !  God  help  me!  I  said  her 
life  should  be  before  my  own.  So  has  it  been,  so  shall  it  be.  It  is  done  for 
your  sake,  in  your  trust.  Oh  God!  surely  for  you,  though  not  for  me " 

In  his  throat  rose  one  deep,  tearless  sob  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  night. 
Not  for  himself— never  for  himself— but  for  the  dead  whom  he  loved,  and  the 
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guiltless  life  that  he  guarded,  surely  the  work  of  his  expiation  would  not  fail  at 
the  last? 


the  last? 

At  the  last  ? 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

"  THOSE   WHOM   GOD   HATH   JOINED   TOGETHER   LET    NO    MAN    PUT   ASUNDER." 

"  EVIL  done  that  good  may  come."  Rash  and  unhallowed  work  which 
tampers  with  the  Unseen,  and  sows  the  poison  seeds  that  the  golden  fruit  may 
bloom;  at  the  core  of  the  fruit  will  not  the  poison  ever  be  found  ? 

Yet  if  the  cause  of  any  earthly  life  could  have  justified  that  touching  of 
unfolded  destiny,  hers  would  have  been  that  one;  hers  which  he  deemed  he  had 
done  justly  to  spare  at  any  cost,  as  he  looked  on  her  in  her  loveliness,  and  met 
the  sweet,  shy,  half-veiled  joy  of  her  fair  eyes. 

His  approaching  marriage  had  been  made  public,  and  the  world  had  seen 
nothing  save  that  which  was  most  natural  in  it.  There  was,  true,  some  wide 
disparity  of  years  between  them,  but.  then  he  had  altered  so  little  in  person 
from  what  he  had  been  at  thirty,  and  had  an  eminence  of  so  brilliant  a  fame, 
that  the  world  felt  no  wonder  that  in  his  maturity  of  prime  and  of  power  the 
cold  Statesman  should  have  fascinated,  and  been  fascinated  by,  the  beautiful 
youth  of  his  orphaned  ward.  Once  resolved  on,  he  hastened  his  marriage  with 
the  least  delay  that  was  possible — hastened  it  with  a  restless,  fevered  impatience 
that  shared  far  more  in  the  disquiet  of  dread  than  in  the  softer  anxiety  of  passion. 

The  knowledge  that  one  lived  who  knew  his  secret  filled  him  with  a  cease- 
less and  bitter  fear  ever  gnawing  at  his  peace;  he  was  silenced,  from  the  grip 
that  held  him,  Valdor  would  never  again  be  free  to  come  forth  and  lift  up  the 
veil  that  hung  before  that  ghastly  past;  yet  that  his  secret  was  in  the  power  of 
one  living  man,  however  that  man  were  stricken  powerless,  filled  with  the  deadly 
unrest  of  an  ever-conscious,  never-banished  dread,  the  soul  which  through  a 
long  life  had  never  learned  before  what  it  was  to  fear.  In  her  presence  this 
was  lulled,  in  her  absence  it  fastened  on  him  resistlessly  with  a  haunting, 
nameless  terror.  Danger  had  risen  once;  never  more  could  he  feel  secure  it 
would  not  rise  again,  not  again  to  be  thus  grappled  with  and  hurled  down  ere 
its  touch  could  reach  her.  It  was  this  which  made  him  hasten  his  marriage  to 
its  earliest;  he  felt  that  her  life  was  insecure  until  placed  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  sever  from  him,  until  guarded  by  him  with  the  title  and  the  power  of  a 
husband. 

It  was  still  but  autumn,  not  a  month  from  the  day  when  he  had  first  spoken 
to  her  of  love,  when  he  stood  with  her  the  night  before  their  marriage-day,  look- 
ing on  that  life  with  which  his  own  love  was  well-nigh  to  him  as  much  profanity 
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and  desecration  as  had  seemed  the  love  of  other  men.  There  are  lives  in  their 
beautiful  first  youth,  ere  childhood  is  wholly  left,  ere  womanhood  is  one-half 
learned,  which  look  two  ethereal  and  too  heaven-lent  for  the  passion-breath  of 
any  love,  even  the  purest  and  the  best.  Lucille's  was  one.  The  flower  was  too 
fair  for  earth. 

Without,  that  night,  the  seas  ran  high,  and  the  dark  waves  were  flung  against 
the  granite  headlands,  and  the  winds  were  wild  among  the  tossing  gorse;  but 
where  they  stood  in  solitude,  there  were  warm-scented  air,  and  lambent  light, 
and  delicate  bright  hues,  and  flowers  in  all  their  summer  blossom,  and  Lucille 
neither  saw  nor  knew  the  darkness  of  the  night.  His  kiss  was  on  her  lips,  his 
voice  was  in  her  ear. 

"And  you  are  happy?"  Strathmore  murmured  as  he  bent  over  her.  How 
restlessly  and  how  wistfully  the  cold,  proud,  strong  man  asked  this  of  one  whose 
young  years  took  all  their  joy  from  him — the  question  whose  answer  he  knew 
so  well !  But  of  that  answer  he  was  never  weary — never  weary  to  see,  as  he  did 
now,  the  rich  love-light  in  her  face,  the  gladness  in  her  smile,  while  she  nestled 
closer  in  his  breast  as  to  her  best-loved,  best-trusted  shelter,  half-shy,  half- 
ashamed  still  in  the  awe  and  beauty  of  her  new  and  wondering  joy. 

Lucille  was  happy — happy  through  him.  Strathmore  asked  no  more  of  God 
or  man  than  this,  and  asked  not  this  for  his  own  sake.  For,  in  his  remorse, 
and  in  his  expiation,  the  haughty  arrogance  of  his  nature  was  smitten  down, 
humbled  to  the  lowest  depths;  and  where  he  stood,  on  that  marriage-eve,  with 
her  lips  against  his  cheek,  and  her  life  sheltered  on  his  heart,  he  bowed  his 
head  over  her  with  an  unspoken  prayer : 

"  For  her  sake — in  his  trust — oh,  God  !  give  me  power  to  keep  her  thus 
forever !  " 

And  in  his  heart  a  voice  spoke — that  voice  of  God  which  men  call  con- 
science: "Why  was  evil  done  that  good  might  come  ?  Sin  added  yet  again  to 
sin,  is  but  barrier  piled  on  barrier,  betwixt  a  soul  and  its  atonement." 

It  was  noon  on  the  clay  of  the  solemnization  of  his  marriage,  and  Strath- 
more stood  among  some  of  the  proudest  of  his  order,  speaking  on  the  trifles  of 
the  hour  with  his  habitual  soft,  low,  slight  laugh.  The  accustomed  serenity  was 
on  his  face,  the  courtly  smile  upon  his  lips,  the  languor  in  the  cold,  harmonious 
music  of  his  voice;  they  saw  in  him  but  one  of  themselves,  a  chill,  subtle, 
haughty  statesman,  a  consummate  courtier,  an  indomitable  leader,  ruler  of  a 
lofty  power,  reaper  of  a  ripe  ambition;  they  saw  no  change  in  him.  But  in  his 
heart  was  the  restless  fever  of  a  passionate  disquiet,  the  gnawing  conscious- 
ness of  traitorous  evil  wrought  that  good  might  be  its  offspring:  "  Oblivion  can 
not  be  hired." 

"  God  is  my  witness,  no  impulse  of  passion,  no  vileness  of  self-pity,  no 
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thought  of  my  own  peace  actuated  me — it  was  for  her,  for  her  alone,"  he  told 
himself  perpetually,  and  said  aright;  for  passion  he  would  have  trampled  out, 
self-pity  was  a  weakness  that  was  unknown  to  him,  and  his  longing  to  fulfil  the 
trust  of  Erroll  was  holy,  sincere,  and  without  taint,  though  its  fruit  and  its 
action  were  error.  Yet  a  terrible  unrest  was  on  him ;  a  sickening  dread  pos- 
sessed him — he  who  .had  feared  the  laws  of  neither  God  nor  man.  Was  the 
darkness  of  his  own  life  fit  to  blend  with  the  pure  dawn  of  hers  ?  Was  a 
hidden  sin  such  shield  as  should  have  guarded  her  ?  Was  the  knowledge  of 
guilt  meet  guest  for  the  heart  on  which  hers  would  rest  ? 

He  thrust  thought  from  him,  and  it  would  return.  He  bade  the  past  be 
buried  and  it  rose  again.  He  strove  to  behold  but  the  fairness  of  the  future, 
and  the  dead  years  swarmed  around  and  mocked  him.  He  was  master  of  all 
men  save  of  himself  !  and  as  he  stood  there,  in  his  chill  and  courtly  calm,  on 
him  were  a  deadly  bitterness  of  foreboding,  a  fevered  and  nameless  fear. 

Then — as  Lucille  came  into  his  presence,  these  were  forgotten,  and  as  he 
looked  on  her,  he  remembered  nothing  but  the  love  that  was  his  own.  They 
who  were  gathered  there  were  world-worn,  languid,  cold  to  much,  indifferent  to 
all;  men  and  women  who  wore  the  purples  of  the  patrician,  and  had  long  for- 
got the  creeds,  even  where  they  still  kept  the  years  of  youth.  Yet  there  were 
none  among  them  who,  beholding  Lucille  on  that,  her  bridal  morning,  were  not 
touched  to  something  of  mournful  and  unbidden  tenderness  at  sight  of  that 
fair  life,  with  the  innocence  of  the  childhood  which  had  been  so  lately  left,  and 
the  awe  of  the  deep  love  which  had  been  so  newly  taught,  sacred  upon  its 
beauty.  They  knew  not  why  they  felt  thus,  they  did  not  seek  to  know;  thus, 
long  ago,  perchance,  they  might  have  felt,  looking  on  the  beautiful  dawn  of  an 
early,  tremulous,  shadowless  day,  rising  in  summer  light,,  conscious  themselves 
how  soon  that  day  must  die,  scorched  by  noon  heats,  and  sunk  in  shadows  of 
the  night. 

The  low,  sad  lulling  of  the  seas,  beating  on  the  sands  without,  sounded 
audibly  through  the  stillness  in  the  reception-rooms  of  Silver-rest.  Without, 
the  autumn  day  was  wild  and  fitful  and  tempestuous,  while  the  gray  curlews 
flew  with  startled  cries  over  the  surf,  and  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  scattered 
gorse  were  whirled  upon  the  wind.  But  within,  the  stately  chambers  were  filled 
with  delicate  coloring,  with  fair  women,  with  the  gleam  of  diamonds  and  sap- 
phires, with  the  scent  of  myriad  exotics;  and  the  light  fell  warm,  and  soft,  and 
mellow  about  Lucille,  and  on  her  young  head,  with  its  white  coronal  of  virginal 
and  bridal  flowers.  As  he  bowed  before  her,  and  leading  her  out,  took  his 
place  beside  her,  the  courtier's  grace  and  dignity  of  his  habitual  manner  soft- 
ened and  tinged  by  the  infinite  tenderness  that  was  in  him  for  her,  no  memory 
was  on  him  then. save  of  her  beautiful  youth,  as  her  eyes  drooped,  full  of  shy, 
dreamy  lustre,  and  her  face  flushed  in  her  sweet  shame.  The  child  heart  of 
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Lucille  was  tremulous  at  the  weight  of  its  own  joy.  What  had  she  done,  she 
thought,  that  she  should  share  his  life  as  no  other  had  ever  done;  that  she 
alone,  of  all  the  world,  should  be  thus  loved  and  blessed  of  heaven  and  of  him. 
The  words  of  the  marriage  sacrament  commenced,  while  the  ocean  without 
filled  the  stillness  with  the  plaint  of  its  mournful  melody: 

"  I  REQUIRE  AND  CHARGE  YOU  BOTH,  AS  YE  WILL  ANSWER  AT  THE  DREADFUL 
DAY  OF  JUDGMENT,  WHEN  THE  SECRETS  OF  ALL  HEARTS  SHALL  BE  DISCLOSED " 

The  syllables  fell  slowly  and  solemnly  on  the  hushed  air,  charging  the  con- 
fession of  all  sin  or  knowledge  which  could  sever  the  lives  that  would  be  bound 
in  one;  and  he  who  heard  them,  while  on  his  soul  was  the  secret  which  uttered 
would  part  their  lives  forever,  stood  silent;  and  the  words  rolled  onward, 
echoed  by  the  melancholy  burden  of  the  seas  where  they  broke,  wave  upon 
wave,  on  the  distant  shore. 

He  was  silent;  and  what  other  lips  could  tell  the  crime  of  his  buried  past  ? 
None  there.  He  had  said,  "  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  and  the  dead 
speak  not.  Once  only  his  face  lost  its  enforced  look  of  calm  and  grave  tran- 
quillity; it  was  when  her  hand  touched  and  lay  within  his — his  that  was  branded 
with  the  sin  of  Cain. 

Then  the  ritual  which  was  uttered  was  lost  on  his  memory;  the  scene  that 
was  around  him  grew  sickly  and  unreal;  the  surging  of  the  seas  beat  and 
throbbed  through  his  brain;  his  eyes  shrank  from  the  young  loveliness  beside 
him,  and  his  voice,  as  it  pledged  her  a  husband's  vows,  sounded  hollow  in  his 
ear.  What  he  saw  was  the  upward  look  of  the  dying  man  whom  he  had 
slaughtered,  what  he  heard  were  the  faint,  broken  words  which,  even  in  death, 
had  forgiven  him;  and  for  one  instant  on  his  face  came  that  look  of  agony, 
hunted,  terrible,  guilt-stricken,  which  had  come  there  when  in  the  mists  of  the 
sunrise  in  the  years  long  gone,  he  had  read  the  message  of  the  dead,  the  mes- 
sage of  a  divine  pardon,  which  had  written  him  out  forever  in  his  sight  a 
murderer.  In  that  hour  it  was  not  Lucille  of  whom  he  thought,  it  was  not 
Lucille  whom  he  saw,  it  was  the  friend  whom  he  had  loved  and  slain. 

The  moment  passed;  Strathmore  was  master  of  himself.  His  hand  closed 
upon  hers,  his  voice  fell  serene  and  unbroken  on  the  silence,  he  bowed  his 
head  beside  her,  and  unarrested  the  marriage  words  rolled  on  through  the 
quiet  calm,  that  was  only  filled  with  the  dreamy  lulling  of  the  seas.  His  love 
was  pledged  her  as  her  husband's,  the  love  which  had  been  Marion  Vavasour's. 
His  hand  lay  within  hers  as  the  guardian  of  her  life,  the  hand  which  was 
stained  with  her  father's  blood. 

"THOSE    WHOM    GOD    HATH  JOINED  TOGETHER   LET    NO    MAN   PUT   ASUNDER." 

On  the  deep  stillness  the  words  were  uttered  which  bound  their  lives  in  one, 
irrevocably,  eternally,  in  the  bond  which  the  world  could  not  -sever,  nor  death 
annul. 
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And  with  her  face  flushed,  as  with  the  wondrous  glory  of  her  future,  and 
luminous  with  the  angel-light  that  Dante  saw  upon  the  face  he  loved  in  the 
Vision  of  the  Paradiso,  Lucille  looked  upward  in  his  eyes — his  Wife. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 

THE    ROSES    OF   THE   SPRING. 

IT  was  the  early  springtide  of  the  year.  The  broad,  sunny  waters  down  by 
the  Sheen  lay  cool  and  tranquil  in  the  light;  the  woodland  was  in  its  first  glad 
freshness;  the  glades  and  gardens  sweeping  to  the  edge,  and  the  white,  glisten- 
ing walls  of  villas  through  the  trees,  were  warm  in  the  noon  brightness;  and  it 
was  restful  and  lovely  here,  in  a  bend  of  the  stream,  beechen-sheltered,  and  with 
mossy  islands  breaking  the  wide  river,  and  drooping  their  willows  lazily  into 
the  waves.  Down  the  stream  floated  a  boat  shaped  like  the  Greek  feluccas,  a 
graceful  water-toy,  with  sails  like  the  silver  sea-gull's  wings,  and  gold  arabesques 
glistening  on  its  white,  carved  sides,  and  azure  cushions  piled  in  fairy  luxury  on 
its  couch — the  nautilus-barge  of  a  Nereid  were  not  more  daintily  fair.  And  on 
the  shore,  under  the  sheltering  trees,  a  woman  sat  wearily  watching  its  course, 
half  in  apathy,  half  in  fascination.  She  was  tired,  travel-worn,  haggard,  heart- 
sick, where  she  sat,  resting  drearily  there,  looking  out  with  sunken,  sun-blind 
eyes  blankly  over  the  stretch  of  the  waters;  and  she  gazed  as  though  bound  by 
a  spell  at  the  joyous  sweep  of  the  Greek  felucca;  they  were  in  contrast  so 
strange — she,  the  bitter,  hopeless,  beggared  woman,  crouching  in  the  shadow, 
and  that  bird-like  boat  winging  its  way  through  the  light,  with  the  sun  on  its 
snow-white  sails  !  ' 

And  she  thought  of  her  Past,  when  her  course  through  life  had  been  proud, 
and  patrician,  and  cloudless,  and  in  the  light  of  a  noontide  sun,  like  the  course 
of  that  boat  through  the  waters  ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  glided  the  river  felucca,  while  on  its  cushions  lay  a  young 
girl  in  the  first  dawn  of  her  youth,  the  awnings  of  azure  silk  above  her  head,  a 
pile  of  hothouse  roses  lying  in  her  lap,  the  sunlight  falling  on  the  fairness  of 
her  face,  bright  with  a  softer  glory  still — the  glory  of  a  life  without  a  shadow, 
of  a  joy  without  a  wish.  She  who  sat  on  the  shore  looked  and  noted  her  with  envy- 
ing, evil  gaze;  she  knew  her  not,  but  youth,  joy,  peace,  the  purples  of  the  aristo- 
cratic order,  the  gladness  of  a  loveliness  gracious  and  beloved,  these  were  ac- 
cursed and  abhorrent  in  the  sight  of  the  Outcast — they  had  once  been  her  own, 
though  now  there  waited  for  her  but  the  sepulchre  of  Age,  the  grave  of  Beggary. 
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•  Nearer  yet  floated  the  fairy  felucca,  as  though  bearing  a  Water-Fay  to  her 
river  home,  to  her  golden  throne  reared  in  the  snowy  bell  of  the  lotus-flower — 
floated  till  it  was  moored  at  a  landing-stair  close  to  where  the  solitary  wanderer 
sat,  who  never  moved,  but  gazed  still,  with  the  stupor  of  weariness  at  the  toy- 
barge  and  its  freight,  as  its  young  queen  rose  from  her  azure  nest,  and  passed 
over  the  carpets  her  attendants  threw  down  before  her  feet,  with  a  group  of  girl- 
patricians  like  herself,  sunny  as  the  morning. 

Her  white  and  delicate  skirts  almost  swept  the  dust-stained  dress  of  the 
lonely  woman  where  she  sat;  and  she  looked  down  on  her  compassionately, 
pausing  with  that  generous  and  loving  pity  for  all  who  sorrowed  and  were  in 
need,  that  was  the  divine  instinct  of  a  nature  which,  in  the  fulness  of  its  own 
gladness,  would  fain  have  decreed  that  none  should  suffer. 

"  You  are  ill  ? "  she  asked  gently,  while  the  odor  of  the  roses  that  filled  her 
hands  was  wafted  to  the  travel-tired  wanderer. 

"  I  am  very  weary  !  " 

The  words  had  a  heart-sick  depth  of  misery,  and  the  voice  which  uttered 
them  was  strangely  contrasted  with  the  want  and  desolation  of  her  loneliness 
— sweet,  rich,  and  full  of  music  still. 

The  contrast  struck  upon  the  young  girl's  ear,  and  she  paused,  while  her 
fair  eyes,  in  whose  depths  the  sunlight  lay,  gazed  down  on  the  hollow,  sunken, 
haggard  face  at  whose  look  she  shuddered,  even  while  it  touched  her  to  yet 
deeper  pity,  for  there  were  in  it  something  of  fearful  beauty,  of  wild  grace, 
that  nothing  could  destroy  save  death  itself. 

"  Let  me  aid  you,"  she  said,  stooping,  while  she  dropped  some  gold  into 
the  wanderer's  lap,  the  sweet  and  gracious  compassion  of  the  words  robbing  the 
alms  of  all  bitterness  that  might  lie  to  poverty  in  the  charity  of  wealth:  "  This 
is  but  little;  but  if  you  come  up  to  the  house,  we  may  be  able  to  relieve  you 
more." 

The  woman  looked  upon  her,  still  with  a  blank  stupor  and  an  evil  envy 
blended  in  her  gaze;  and  the  sun  shone  on  them — together;  the  wanderer,  with 
the  darkness  of  desolation  and  the  shame  of  evil  years  upon  her,  and  the  young 
girl,  with  the  sun  bright  on  her  fair  and  fragile  loveliness,  on  the  fragrant  bur- 
den of  flowers  that  she  bore,  on  the  light  gold  of  her  perfumed  hair,  and  the 
beautiful  smile  of  innocence  soilless,  of  love  fearless,  less  on  her  lips  than  in 
her  eyes,  as  though  the  soul  were  best  told  in  them. 

She  moved  to  pass  onward  from  the  Pariah  who  crouched  there  in  the 
beechen  shadow;  but  as  she  moved  she  saw  the  eyes,  which  had  flashed  with 
something  of  proud,  shrinking  pain  as  the  gold  had  fallen  into  her  lap,  fasten 
on  and  follow,  with  wistful,  thirsty  look,  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
roses — such  a  look  as  an  exile  gives  on  a  foreign  soil  to  flowers  he  remembers 
in  his  native  land,  whither  he  can  never  again  return.  With  an  impulse  of 
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divine  compassion,  with  a  gesture  of  beautiful  grace,  she  gave  the  rich  clusters 
to  the  lonely  and  travel-worn  wanderer: 

"You  love  flowers  ?     Take  them,  they  will  comfort  you." 

While  the  softness  of  the  pitying  words  still  lingered  on  the  air,  in  charity 
more  angel-like  than  the  grudging  charities  of  earth,  she  went  omvard  with  her 
fair,  bright  group  of  girlish,  aristocratic  youth,  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  foliage 
of  the  villa  woodlands;  and  Marion  Vavasour  sat  in  the  gloom  beside  the  reedy 
waters,  with  the  roses  lying  in  her  lap,  and  their  dreamy  fragrance  rising  heavy 
with  the  perfume  of  the  Past. 

They  were  the  flowers  of  her  sovereignty,  the  flowers  of  her  symbol,  she 
had  loved  them  with  the  poetic  and  artistic  fancy  which  so  strangely  mingled 
with  her  panther  cruelty,  her  murderous  wantonness;  a  thousand  buried  hours 
lay  coiled  for  her  in  the  shut  leaves  of  the  moss-laden  buds,  a  thousand  mem- 
ories uprose  for  her  with  the  rich  sweetness  of  their  odorous  dews,  her  youth, 
her  loveliness,  her  power,  all  the  golden  glories  that  were  for  ever  dead  were 
sepulchred  for  her  in  the  closed  core  of  those  scarlet  roses. 

Beggared  by  the  arrest  which  had  spared  her  liberty,  but  had  confiscated 
all  that  she  possessed  and  had  banished  her  from  the  city;  beggared  more 
utterly  yet  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  she  had  been  bound  for  the  New 
World;  she,  who  had  been  more  brutal  and  more  pitiless  in  the  days  of  her 
triumph,  than  was  ever  beast  of  the  desert  goaded  and  ravening  for  prey,  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  desolation,  of  misery,  of  keen  and  bitter  want,  of 
wild  and  impotent  despair;  and,  still  denying  God,  believed  at  last  in  Retribution. 

And  she  sat  there  looking  blankly  and  blindly  down  on  the  fresh  fragrant 
roses  that  the  compassion  of  a  soilless  life  had  laid  upon  those  hands  crime- 
stained  as  the  murderer's  palm;  and,  she  drank  in,  as  with  desert-thirst,  the 
fragrance  that  bore  to  her  the  perfume  of  her  youth,  the  fragrance  of  the 
emblems  of  her  Past.  A  step  roused  her;  she  looked  up,  wearily,  from  her 
stupor: 

"  Who  was  it  gave  me  these  ? " 

He  who  was  passing,  an  old  ferry-boatman,  paused: 

"  An  angel  on  earth  a'most,  God  keep  her  !  The  great  minister's  young 
bride.  He's  cold  as  ice  to  look  at,  but  they  do  say  he  just  worship  her." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  " 

There  was  a  terrible,  hurrying  eagerness  in  the  quiver  of  her  voice. 

"  His  lordship's  wife,  I  tell  ye,  the  Lady  Cecil  Strathmore." 

"  Strathmore  ! " 

The  boatman  had  passed  onward,  and  he  did  not  hear  the  echoed  name,  in. 
whose  dry,  thirsty,  stifled  cry  ran  the  intensity  of  hate.  From  where  she  sat  in 
the  heart-sickness  of  fatigue  and  of  privation,  she  sprang  up  as  a  panther 
springs  from  its  lair  at  scent  of  its  foe  and  its  prey,  her  limbs  once  more  in- 
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stinct  with  eager  life,  her  form  quivering  with  passion.  She  dashed  the 
roses  down  on  the  wet  sward  and  trod  them  beneath  her  feet,  till  their  beauty 
was  ruined,  and  trampled  from  all  likeness  of  itself,  even  as  was  her  own.  She 
flung  out  into  the  river  depths,  with  loathing  gesture,  the  gold  that  had  been 
given  by  that  tender  and  gentle  pity;  in  want  and  weariness,  in  poverty  and  de- 
spair, footsore,  and  with  none  to  give  her  bread,  a  wanderer,  and  knowing  not 
when  night  should  fall  where  she  should  lay  her  head,  she  cast  out  to  the  waters' 
waste  the  alms  that  were  of  his  wealth  !  The  insanity  of  a  blind,  reckless, 
cruel  hate  possessed  her;  the  hate,  long-chained,  baffled,  powerless  to  find  its 
vengeance;  the  hate  which  was  athirst  to  coil  itself  with  deadly  poison-folds 
about  the  life  that  was  omnipotent  and  honored  .amidst  men,  and  hiss  back  in 
his  ear  the  words  by  which  he  once  had  doomed  her:  "  Such  mercy  as  you 
gave,  I  give  to  you — no  other  !  " 

At  last,  at  last,  she  had  learned  where  to  strike;  and  though  her  hands  were 
empty  now,  some  weapon  that  would  deal  the  death-blow  to  his  life  through 
what  he  loved  would  not  be  long  unfound. 

To  that  reckless  and  tigress  lust,  what  were  the  gentleness  of  the  beautiful 
youth  which  had  paused  to  pity  the  suffering,  the  divine  compassion  which  had 
succored  the  stranger  and  the  desolate  ? — to  the  soul  that  was  seared  with  evil 
and  envy,  and  the  deep  guilt  of  murderous  passions,  they  were,  alas,  but  as  oil 
to  the  burning,  but  as  fuel  to  flame. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE    SNAKE   IN   THE   SHADOW. 

WHEN  the  night  fell  over  the  river-maisonnette,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
countless  bridal  gifts  of  the  Cabinet  Minister  to  his  young  love  (and  where 
they  came  at  the  close  of  most  weeks,  that  in  the  brilliance  and  fever  of  the 
world  she  had  now  entered  she  should  not  wholly  lose  the  freshness  and  the 
solitude  in  which  she  had  dwelt  from  infancy,  and  which  had  made  the  waters, 
and  the  woodlands,  and  the  sweep  of  free  forest  winds  the  life  of  Lucille's  life), 
Marion  Vavasour,  unseen,  made  her  way  through  the  aisles  of  the  gardens, 
stealing  with  noiseless  footfall,  as  the  panther  through  the  jungles.  Her  youth 
forever  dead,  her  loveliness  forever  lost,  no  end  left  for  her  but  beggared 
misery  and  wretched  age,  and  the  death-bed  of  the  homeless  and  the  outcast, 
she  had  but  one  goal,  one  passion,  one  future — revenge;  and  like  the  panther 
she  could  crouch  waiting  with  untired  patience  for  the  hour  when  her  spring 
could  never  miss.  Love  she  had  never  known,  save  for  her  own  beauty,  her 
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own  guilty  power;  but  hate,  the  cruel,  cowardly,  wanton,  vengeful  nature  of 
Marion  Vavasour — a  woman  in  her  wickedness  as  in  her  weakness,  in  her 
crimes  as  in  her  cowardice — knew  in  its  deadliest  and  most  ruthless  desire. 
Not  with  philtre  or  with  steel  had  she  any  thought  to  destroy  what  she  hated; 
her  hand  would  have  shaken  there,  for  her  heart  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
physical  peril  that  would  have  recoiled  on  herself;  true  to  her  sex,  she  thirsted 
for  a  more  cruel  and  a  more  craven  vengeance;  she  longed  to  destroy  by  some 
subtler  torture — to  say  to  him,  as  he  had  said  to  her,  "  You  shall  live  to 
suffer !  " 

She  made  her  way,  shunning  detection,  through  the  still,  cool  avenues  and 
gardens,  where  the  starlight  was  trembling  in  the  white  spray  of  fountains,  and 
the  linden  leaves  were  filling  the  night  with  their  odor.  She  had  no  purpose, 
no  object,  save  to  watch  as  the  snake  watches  what  it  dares  not  attack;  save  to 
feed,  by  looking  on  its  goal,  the  hate  which  fastened  full  as  brutally  on  the 
young  life  which  had  been  filled  with  merciful  compassion  for  her  loneliness 
and  poverty  as  on  his  which  had  bade  her  perish  in  the  darkness  of  the  waters 
and  left  her  to  sink  downward  to  her  grave. 

Her  eyes  gazed  round  as  she  moved  onward;  the  scent  of  the  air,  the  gleam 
of  the  statues  among  the  foliage,  the  voices  of  the  nightingales  thrilling 
through  the  silence — they  belonged  to  her  Past ! — and  the  soul  of  this  woman, 
hungering  for  her  lost  life,  knew  no  passion  but  to  destroy  those  who  now 
dwelt  in  the  paradise  from  whose  gates  the  flaming  sword  of  a  pitiless  vengeance 
had  driven  her  forth  to  the  desert.  She  stole  on,  shrouded  by  the  fitful  moon- 
light, till  she  found  her  way  to  a  marble  terrace,  where  some  of  the  windows 
still  stood  open  to  the  night;  and,  sheltered  by  the  ilex  foliage,  Marion  Vavasour 
crept  nearer  and  nearer,  and  gazed  into  Lucille's  bridal-home.  Kneeling  there, 
she  could  see  the  long  vista  of  the  lighted  chambers,  which  had  a  few  moments  past 
been  filled  by  the  guests  of  the  great  Statesman,  a  small,  choice  gathering,  the 
roll  of  whose  carriages  still  echoed  through  the  still  night  that  was  stealing  into 
the  Sabbath  dawn.  The  dank  dews  fell  chill  upon  her  brow,  her  limbs  were 
stiff  and  weary,  she  was  ahungered  and  roofless,  and  had  no  clanship  save  with 
the  great  outcast  multitudes,  whose  name  is  legion  and  whose  portion  wretched- 
ness; and  she  gazed  upon  the  light  and  luxury  and  beauty,  the  rich  coloring  and 
delicate  hues,  and  gleaming  marbles  veiled  in  the  warm  clusters  of  countless 
blossoms,  where  what  Strathmore  loved,  lived  in  his  honor  and  his  shelter,  in  the 
grace  of  earliest  youth  and  in  the  purples  of  grandest  power  ! 

A  sickly  and  deadly  envy  shivered  through  her  veins,  and  she  stretched 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  reared  snake  darts  from  out  the  shadow  its  hooded 
head  and  poisoned  barb. 

She,  kneeling  there  without,  saw  Strathmore  in  the  white,  warm  light  within; 
and  where  he  stood  his  head  was  bowed,  while  on  the  coldness  of  his  face  was 
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that  deep  and  softened  tenderness  which  never  came  there  save  for  one.  They 
were  alone,  and  Lucille  leaned  against  him;  her  arms  were  wound  about  his 
neck,  and  while  his  hand  caressed  the  light  wealth  of  her  hair,  her  eyes  looked 
upward  into  his  with  that  love  which  was  the  holiest  and  fairest  thing  which  had 
entered  in  with  the  ambitions,  and  the  passions,  and  the  remorse,  of  a  great 
and  evil  life. 

They  were  so  near,  that  she  who  watched  without,  could  see  the  look  with 
which  the  eyes  that  had  spoken  their  mute,  merciless  doom  to  her  when  he  had 
loosed  her  to  the  fury  of  the  seas,  gazed  down  on  the  young  loveliness  gathered 
to  his  bosom;  so  near,  that  she  could  hear  the  voice  which  had  bade  her  perish 
in  the  devouring  waters,  soften  to  more  than  woman's  tenderness,  in  answer  to 
the  fond  words  whose  happy  murmur  filled  the  silence  : 

"  Ah  !  if  it  were  not  to  wish  you  less  honored  and  less  great,  I  should  wish 
we  were  always  alone,  and  that  Lucille  never  lost  you  to  the  world  !  " 

"  Lucille  never  loses  me  to  the  world,  for  never  is  she  one  hour  from  my 
thoughts,  though  the  world  claims  my  time  and  my  presence  ! " 

And  as  those  answering  words  echoed  on  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  to 
the  ear  of  the  hidden  watcher  without,  she  saw  at  last  the  single  place  in  his 
armor  of  proof  where,  if  one  poisoned  arrow  ever  pierced,  the  mailed  and 
kingly  life  must  reel  and  fall;  and  a  hideous  whisper  hissed  from  her  own 
blanched,  fevered  lips:  "  He  loves  her — he  loves  her  !  " 

Through  the  stillness  there  trembled  the  low  sigh  of  that  perfect  joy  which, 
like  the  hush  of  noon,  is  silenced  by  its  own  intensity,  as  Lucille  looked  up- 
ward to  his  face  which,  cold  and  changeless  for  all  others,  to  her  ever  wore  that 
gentleness  which,  so  long  hers  from  her  guardian,  was  an  hundred-fold  hers  from 
her  husband. 

"Ah  !  how  beautiful  it  is  to  live  !  "  she  murmured;  and  the  words  of  hap- 
piness which  had  never  known  even  a  dream  of  pain,  of  love  which  lent  its  own 
divinity  to  all. existence,  stole  to  the  strained  ear  and  thirsty  hate  of  the  woman 
with  whom  to  live  had  been  to  sin,  and  who  had  but  one  seared  and  cruel 
passion  left — the  passion  to  destroy. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  lips  raised  to  him  with  their  happy  words: 

"  Thank  God  it  is  so  for  you,  my  darling !  " 

"  For  us?" 

" '  For  us  ! ' — yes.     For  me  while  for  you." 

She  nestled  nearer  to  his  heart,  while  her  voice  was  still  hushed  in  its  dreamy 
sweetness : 

"  I  wish  there  was  no  suffering  for  any.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  there 
is  so  much  pain  on  earth.  Can  you  ?  I  saw  a  woman  in  want  to-day;  I  wish  you 
had  been  with  me.  Her  face  has  haunted  me  ever  since;  it  looked  so  lost,  so  full 
of  evil,  yet  so  full  of  weariness.  Why  is  it  that  some  faces  look  like  that?" 
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"  Do  not  seek  to  know,  my  child;  you  could  never  even  dream." 
"She  grieved  me,  too,"  pursued  Lucille,  while  the  light  from  above  fell 
white  and  soft  upon  her  where  she  leaned  against  him,  her  head  resting  on  his 
breast,  the  pearls  woven  in  her  shining  hair,  the  costly  laces  of  her  delicate 
dress  trailing  on  the  floor,  with  the  bright  flowers  flung  here  and  there  upon 
them:  "  She  sat  so  haggard  and  so  desolate  by  the  river  all  alone.  It  must  be 
so  terrible  to  be  alone !  I  thought  the  very  poorest  had  some  one  to  love 
them  ? " 

"But  she  was  left  less  desolate  when  you  had  seen  her,  Lucille." 
He  knew  that  her  loving  and  compassionate  nature  had  no  pleasure  greater 
than  in  giving  rest  and  succor  to  all  who  were  in  need,  and  he  let  her  spend  his 
wealth  as  widely  as  she  would  in  charity;  every  fair  and  gracious  mercy  traced 
to  her,  every  blessing  that  fell  on  her  from  the  lives  she  aided,  rejoiced  him. 

"  I  am  afraid  nothing  could  help  her  very  much,"  she  answered  him,  mus- 
ingly, in  the  voice  which  had  become  to  him  the  sweetest  music  that  earth  held, 
it  was  so  full  of  joy:  "  She  looked  so  longingly  at  my  roses;  they  might  have 
been  the  faces  of  familiar  friends!  I  gave  them  to  her.  I  thought  they  might 
comfort  her  if  she  loved  them  as  I  do." 

Over  his  face  passed  a  shadow  of  startled  fear,  of  disquietude,  heavy  though 
nameless;  he  knew  not  why  nor  what  he  dreaded: 

"  Your  roses!     It  was  strange  that  a  beggar  cared  for  them,  Lucille  ? " 
"Why?     Perhaps  they  recalled  to  her  some  happier  past." 
He  shuddered,  and  drew  her  to  his  bosom  with  a  gesture  of  passionate 
tenderness: 

"Do  not  speak  to  strange  people,  my  love,"  he  said,  rapidly  and  uneasily: 
"  You  are  too  young  to  discern  whom  it  is  fitting  you  should  notice.  Let  none, 
save  those  I  sanction,  ever  have  access  to  you." 

She  raised  her  face,  illumined  with  her  tender  and  beautiful  smile: 
"  Ah!  I  love  to  have  anything  to  promise  you  and  to  obey  you  in.     I  wish 
you  gave  me  more,  then  you  would  know  how  Lucille  loves  you." 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  kissed  the  lips  which  had  so  sweet  an  eloquence 
for  him,  and  drew  her  with  fond  care  from  the  breath  of  the  night-breeze  as  it 
swept  through  the  open  casements;  his  frame,  firm  knit  as  steel,  and  braced 
by  desert  heats  and  ocean  storms,  felt  even  the  slight  chillness  in  the  summer 
wind,  since  it  might  have  danger  for  the  early,  fragile  life  he  cherished. 

And  she  who  watched  without,  with  burning,  jealous  eyes,  while  the  dark- 
ness brooded  over  her  hiding-place,  where  she  crouched  as  a  serpent  coils 
beneath  the  leaves,  saw  him  lead  Lucille  through  the  long  vista  of  light  and 
warmth,  of  deep  renaissance  hues,  and  snow-white  marbles,  and  rich  tropic 
foliage,  until  their  forms  passed  from  her  sight,  and  she  heard  the  distant 
closing  of  a  door  falling  behind  them.  Yet  she  knelt  there  still,  sheltered  by 
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the  leaves,  and  with  her  face  looking  out  into  the  starlight,  haggard  and  lit 
with  a  terrible,  baffled,  passionate  desire,  ravening  for  its  prey;  knelt  there 
until  the  light  died  out  from  the  windows,  and  no  sound  stirred  the  silence  but 
the  gentle  lulling  of  the  river,  and  alt  was  still  in  the  hush  of  sleep. 

The  night  was  serene,  the  winding  waters  murmured  in  tranquil  measure 
on  their  way,  the  stars  shone  down  in  holy,  solemn  peace;  and  as  the  poisonous 
snake  steals,  dark  and  noiseless,  through  the  gentle  night  where  none  behold 
its  pestilential  trail,  Marion  Vavasour  stole  through  the  dark  shelter  of  the 
leaves,  looking  backward,  ever  backward,  to  where  were  sleep,  and  rest,  and 
soft  dreams  only  stirred  by  as  soft  a  caress,  while,  like  the  death  hiss  of  the 
snake  gliding  to  destroy,  the  whisper  hissed  from  her  set  lips:  "  He  loves  her  ! 
he  loves  her  !  " 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

FROM   THE   ALOE'S   FLAME   COMES   FORTH    FRAGRANCE    AND   BITTERNESS. 

THE  warm  light  of  an  odorous  fire,  made  of  wood  of  aloes  brought  from  the 
East,  and  filling  the  air  with  its  incense-like  perfume,  shed  its  flickering  bright- 
ness over  a  r5om  brilliant  and  luxurious  as  any  palace  chamber  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Hangings  of  azure  silk,  arabesques  of  gold,  rich  hued  Guido  heads, 
and  delicate  white  carvings,  art  trifles  of  rarest  beauty,  and  flowers  scattered  in 
profusion  everywhere,  bright  in  hothouse  blossom,  were  lit  by  the  fire  gleam 
into  such  a  mingled  mass  of  coloring  as  artists  would  have  worshipped  in  its 
chiaro'scuro.  Not  less  would  they  have  loved  the  face  on  which  the  fire  shed 
its  glow;  the  soft,  fair,  thoughtful  brow,  the  deep,  spiritual  eyes,  the  lips  on 
which  was  a  dreamy  smile  of  joy  sweeter  than  lies  in  words.  There  was  a  light 
upon  her  face  that  had  never  been  there,  there  was  a  perfection  in  her  loveli- 
ness that  it  had  never  before  reached,  as  Lucille  leant  back  in  a  low  chair,  gaz- 
ing into  the  bright  wood  embers,  while  a  large  greyhound  lay  stretched  at  her 
feet,  and  the  warm  glow  played  upon  her  gold-flecked  hair,  in  the  twilight  of  the 
spring  day  which  had  grown  chilly  in  the  great  squares  of  patrician  West  London, 
six  months  after  her  marriage. 

She  was  alone,  but  her  reverie  was  sweeter  than  the  companionship  of  any 
save  of  one,  and  her  thoughts  were  fairer  dreamland  than  any  poet's  song  01 
romancist's  story  could  have  told  her.  Joyous,  and  without  even  passing  shade, 
as  her  caressed  and  guarded  youth  had  been  from  the  days  of  her  earliest 
memory,  it  seemed  to  Lucille  that  she  had  never  known  happiness  until  now — 
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now  that  she  was  his  own,  of  his  name,  in  his  home,  unsevered  from  him,  and 
dear  to  him  as  no  living  thing  had  ever  been. 

It  was  growing  very  dusk,  but  the  half  light,  the  uncertain  lustre  crossed  and 
deepened  by  the  shadows,  suited  her  imaginative  and  meditative  nature.  Had 
her  own  life  known  a  touch  of  twilight,  she  would  have  learnt  to  find  the  twi- 
light hour  unendurable;  her  days  were  full  of  sunlight,  and  she  loved  the  weird, 
poetic  pause  between  the  day  and  night. 

Suddenly  the  greyhound  rose  with  a  deep  bay,  shaking  his  silver  chain. 
Lucille  lifted  her  head  in  eager,  listening  gladness;  a  step  they  both  knew 
echoed  without,  the  door  opened  at  the  far  end  of  the  chamber,  the  portiere 
was  flung  back,  and  Strathmore  entered.  In  an  instant  she  had  crossed  the 
vast  length  of  the  apartment,  and  had  thrown  herself  into  his  outstretched  arms; 
her  face  flushed  with  delight,  her  eyes  gazing  into  his  as  though  they  had  been 
parted,  not  for  hours,  but  years. 

"My  darling!  my  darling!"  murmured  Strathmore,  as  he  bent  over  her; 
and  in  his  eyes,  as  they  looked  down  upon  her,  it  might  be  read  that,  in  that 
moment  at  least,  he  was  happy;  it  might  be  seen  how  deeply  this  man  could 
love,  who,  by  a  fatal  error,  had  believed  himself  as  cold  as  he  was,  of  a  truth, 
inexorable.  He  led  her  forward  to  where  the  fragrant  aloes'  flame  flung  out 
its  ruddy  heat  upon  the  hearth,  and  as  he  sank  into  a  couch  beside  the  fire,  she 
threw  herself  down  at  his  feet,  resting  her  bright  head  against  him,  while  his 
arm  was  still  about  her.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  home  was  sacred  and 
welcome  to  Strathmore;  before,  his  home  had  been  to  him  but  a  residence  in 
which  to  sleep,  to  dine  rarely,  save  when  he  entertained  the  world,  to  keep  the 
state  and  pomp  requisite  to  his  public  position,  and  to  give  his  ministerial  ban- 
quets and  receptions ;  now  it  was  dear  to  him,  for  it  was  also  hers. 

"  What,  you  were  all  alone,  my  child,  and  in  the  twilight,  too  ? "  he  said, 
fondly,  as  his  hand  caressed  the  brightness  of  her  hair. 

She  looked  up,  while  the  firelight  shone  in  her  eyes  and  on  the  radiance  of 
her  face: 

"  I  would  always  rather  be  alone  when  you  are  not  with  me.  It  is  solitude 
without  you  wherever  I  am,  and  if  I  am  quite  alone  there  is  nothing  to  break 
my  thoughts  of  you." 

"  Lucille,  my  darling!  you  should  not  love  me  so  well." 

She  looked  up  still  with  a  smile  which  spoke  beyond  words: 

"  Love  is  all  I  have  to  pay  you  in.     I  cannot  give  too  much." 

"  Pay  me  !     I  am  the  debtor." 

She  did  not  know  the  meaning  from  which  his  answer  sprung,  while  her 
arms  were  wound  about  his  neck,  and  her  kisses  were  on  his  cheek  that  was 
hollowed  and  worn  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  ambition  and  the  unceasing  con- 
flict of  contested  power.  Her  caresses,  her  tenderness,  her  infinite  and  beauti- 
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ful  devotion  to  him  were  ever  new,  ever  sweet  to  Strathmore;  with  any  other  he 
might  probably  have  been  satiated  and  wearied  before  now,  with  Lucille  he  was 
never  tired  of  gazing  on  the  fairness  of  her  face,  and  he  could  never  hear  too 
much  of  her  fond  and  fervent  words.  He  had  loved  her  ere  he  had  wedded 
her;  he  had  loved  her  far  more  since. 

"As  I  said  the  other  night,  if  it  were  not  to  wish  you  less  great,  I  could  wish 
we  were  always  alone,"  she  whispered  him,  while  she  lay  at  his  feet,  making  a 
bright,  artistic  picture  with  the  greyhound  at  her  side  on  the  soft,  rich-hued 
skins  and  Auxerre  rugs  upon  the  hearth. 

"I  could  wish,  too,  that  I  had  never  to  leave  you,"  he  answered  her, 
tenderly,  his  hand  still  wandering  over  the  light  gold  of  her  hair:  "Well,  we 
will  be  alone  for  a  time;  there  is  nothing  that  needs  me  imperatively  now,  and 
we  need  not  go  to  the  Queen's  ball  till  late.  You  shall  have  all  those  hours  to 
yourself,  Lucille." 

Her  face  beamed  with  delight: 

"  Ah,  I  am  so  glad  !  I  feel  how  proud  and  glorious  it  is  to  bear  your  name 
when  I  am  with  you  in  the  world,  but  I  love  better  still  to  be  with  you  alone. 
Others  are  your  companions  as  well  there;  but  I  am  the  only  one  who  shares 
your  solitude." 

He  smiled;  the  intensity  of  her  affection  for  him,  too  great  in  its  usurpa- 
tion of  all  her  life  and  thoughts,  never  alarmed  him,  as  it  might  well  have 
done,  for  her;  he  only  saw  in  it  the  fulness  of  her  happiness  through  him,  the 
completeness  with  which  her  happiness  was  merged  in  and  dependent  on  him, 
and  thus  also  in  it  the  completeness  of  his  atonement  to  her  father.  The  cool 
and  daring  nature  of  Strathmore,  self-governed  and  self-reliant,  was  not  one  to 
fear  the  fatal  adversities  of  chance,  or  to  remember  that  this  very  love  which 
now  made  all  the  glory  of  her  life,  might  as  utterly  make  its  desolation  if  evil 
or  death  bereaved  her  of  him.  Accident  is  chiefly  dreaded  by  women;  by  men 
rarely;  by  Strathmore  never.  If  the  sin  that  he  had  sinned  to  Valdor  for  her 
swept  over  him  with  a  pang,  he  thrust  it  aside  as  swiftly;  he  would  have  taken 
fresh  guilt  to  his  soul  to  have  spared  Lucille  one  passing  touch  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  sorrow;  and  in  their  marriage  his  happiness,  though  more  broken  and 
more  fevered  than  her  innocent  and  perfect  peace,  was  scarce  less  great  than 
her  own. 

Lucille  leaned  nearer  against  him,  resting  her  clasped  hands  on  his,  while  a 
warmer  flush  rose  to  her  cheeks  : 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  ask  you — may  I  ? " 

"  May  you  ! "  he  repeated,  with  a  smile.  "  My  own  darling  !  have  you  need 
to  ask  that  ?  What  is  there  I  ever  refuse  you,  Lucille  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  no  !  Nothing  that  I  could  beg  you  to  give  or  to  do;  but  that  is 
different — something  I  want  to  ask  you  of  yourself." 
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"  Of  myself  ?     Say  what  you  will,  my  love." 

He  thought  she  alluded  to  his  political  life,  for  Lucille's  intelligent  and 
highly-cultured  mind  rendered  her  very  far  in  advance  of  her  actual  years;  and 
all  childlike,  guileless,  and  poetic  as  her  nature  was,  she  embraced  and  entered 
into  his  career  with  a  depth  of  comprehension  and  of  sympathy  which  made  her 
no  unfitting  companion  of  a-statesman's  life  : 

"I  have  never  asked  you  before;  but  I  think  you  will  tell  me  now — now 
that  I  am  your  wife,"  she  said,  softly,  and  half  shyly,  while  the  color  deepened 
in  her  face  as  she  spoke  the  last  words.  Her  reverence  for  her  guardian  had 
been  so  interwoven  with  her  life,  that  it  was  still  inseparably  mingled  with  the 
fuller,  freer,  and  still  fonder  tenderness  she  bore  him  as  her  husband  :  "  I  want 
you  to  tell  me" — and  her  voice  was  sunk  very  low,  while  her  arm  stole  round  his 
neck — "  to  tell  me  of  that  cruel  woman  whom  they  say  that  you  once  loved  ? " 

Strathmore  started  violently,  as  if  a  snake  had  stung  him;  a  look  of  terror 
and  of  horror  glanced  into  his  eyes.  As  the  firelight  shone  upon  his  face  and 
hers  they  were  in  strange  contrast;  the  one  suddenly  blanched  with  a  great  fear, 
and  dark  with  all  the  memories  of  the  past  that  flooded  on  him  with  that  single 
question,  the  other  bright  and  fair  in  all  the  loveliness  of  earliest  youth,  its  deli- 
cate coloring  flushed,  its  beautiful  eyes  beaming,  humid  and  eloquent,  as  her 
shining  hair  brushed  his  cheeks. 

"  Of  her  ? — of  her  ?     My  God  !     What  do  you  know  of  her  ?  " 

In  the  passionate,  agitated  words,  to  which  a  ghastly  dread  gave  the  first 
sternness,  the  first  harshness  which  had  ever  tinged  his  words  to  Lucille,  the 
cool  wisdom  of  the  statesman  was  forgotten,  the  truth  betrayed;  he  had  not 
remembered  with  what  ease  her  question  might  have  been  eluded,  her  innocence 
blinded  and  misled. 

Lucille  looked  at  him;  her  eyes  startled  and  filled  with  wistful  pain,  her 
color  blanched,  her  face  full  of  self-reproach  and  sorrow.  She  saw  that  he  was 
wounded — and  by  her  ! — and  she  heard  in  his  voice  the  first  accent  of  anger 
that  had  fallen  on  her  ear.  She  did  not  know  how  far  removed  from  anger, 
how  far  worse  than  his  worst  anger  could  have  been,  were  the  memory  and  the 
dread  which  gave  his  words  their  first  and  momentary  severity.  She  threw  her- 
self on  his  heart  with  loving,  broken  whispers  of  regret  and  grief;  it  was  the 
first  time  pain  had  ever  risen  up  between  them — the  first  time  she  had  ever 
known  the  misery  of  his  displeasure:  ' 

"  Forgive  me  ! — do  forgive  me  !  I  meant  no  harm;  I  did  not  know  !  Oh, 
for  the  world  I  would  not  grieve  you  !  " 

The  tears  that  shone  in  her  eyes,  the  tears  that  quivered  in  her  voice,  re- 
called him  to  himself;  he  shuddered — already  must  his  accursed  past  fall  on 
her  !  But  he  pressed  her  in  his  arms  with  passionate  tenderness,  with  the 
gentlest  caresses: 
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"  Lucille,  my  darling  !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  You  have  done  no  harm 
— you  have  not  grieved  me.  You  have  asked  me  nothing  but  what  you  have  a 

right  to  ask.  It  is  only — only For  God's  sake  tell  me  what  made  you 

say  that  then — what  made  you  speak  of  her  ?  " 

Lucille  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  in  which  he  read  every  thought,  mirrored  as 
in  a  glass: 

"  I  only  heard  of  her  what  Lady  Chessville  and  Lady  Castlemere  said,  long 
ago,  last  year  at  White  Ladies;  and " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  broke  in  Strathmore,  hastily,  for  his  mother  had  told  him 
of  that  conversation:  "  But  why  should  you " 

Lucille's  face  flushed  again,  and  a  look  stole  over  it,  half  shy,  with  the  rev- 
erence which  still,  as  I  have  said,  characterized  all  she  felt  for  him,  but  eloquent 
with  that  intensity  in  every  feeling  which  vras  far  beyond  her  years. 

"I  could  not  tell  you  what  made  me  think  of  her  then;  but  I  often  do,  be- 
cause— because  I  have  longed  to  ask  you  if  it  were  true  she  was  so  dear  to  you, 
and  if  it  is  from  any  memory  of  her  that  you  cannot  bear  the  roses  and  call 
them  the  flowers  of  sin  ?  I  longed  to  ask  you  if — if  you  regret  her  now,  and  if 
you  loved  her  better  than  you  love  Lucille  ? " 

Her  voice  shook  a  little  in  the  last  words,  and  her  head  was  bowed  on  his 
breast  as  she  whispered  them;  of  restless  jealousy,  of  evil  curiosity  she  knew 
no  taint  nor  shadow;  but  now  and  then  she  heard  a  sharp,  quick  sigh  from 
Strathmore;  she  saw  a  darkness  come  over  his  face  when  he  thought  her  eyes 
were  not  upon  him;  she  was  awakened  by  restless,  murmured  words  in  his 
broken  sleep:  and  Lucille,  who  lived  but  for  him,  had  wondered,  dreamily, 
vaguely,  as  she  had  wondered  when  she  had  gazed  out  on  the  moonlit  abbey- 
lands  of  White  Ladies,  whether  the  regret  of  that  dead,  nameless  passion  was 
still  on  him — had  wondered  who  she  had  been,  this  guilty,  cruel  traitress  who 
had  deserted  him,  yet  whom  he  had  perhaps  never  forgotten  or  replaced.  In 
her  true  and  childlike  instinct  she  had  not  kept  the  fear  by  her  in  silence  to 
brood  over  its  pain;  she  had  brought  it  at  once  to  him. 

She  felt  him  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  hand  tremble  as  hers  closed 
upon  it.  To  speak  of  Marion  Vavasour  to  her  !  and  yet  to  the  trustful  inno- 
cence of  Lucille  he  could  not  lie. 

His  voice  was  hoarse  as  he  answered  her,  with  a  harsh,  impetuous  passion 
vibrating  in  it  that  she  had  never  heard  "there  yet,  which,  like  his  violence  on 
the  sea-shore  when  she  was  a  young  child,  she  knew  instinctively  was  not 
violent  to  her: 

"  For  the  mercy  of  God,  do  not  speak  of  her  !  I  loved  her — yes  ! — with 
such  love  as  you  cannot  dream.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  !  Let  my 
past  be  ! — my  present  is  yours.  My  name,  my  home,  my  heart  are  yours;  do 
not  taint  them  with  what  is  accursed,  with  what  is  unfit  for  your  lips  !  " 
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Lucille  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  up  in  his  eyes  with  that  gaze  with  which 
on  the  sea-shore  she  had  looked  at  him  in  her  infancy;  her  eyes  were  wistful, 
startled,  filled  with  tears,  but,  beyond  all  else,  full  of  a  deep  and  yearning  ten- 
derness for  him.  Her  lips  quivered,  her  color  rose;  his  grief  was  hers,  and  his 
wrongs  her  own.  She  clung  to  him  closely,  her  heart  beating  thick  and  fast: 

"  Was  she  so  faithless  to  you,  then — this  wicked  woman  ?  Oh,  my  love,  my 
lord,  how  could  any  one  whom  you  loved  betray  you  ? " 

"  For  God's  sake,  hush  !  Her  name  on  your  lips  !  "  The  words  were  mut- 
tered in  his  teeth,  as  he  rose,  hurriedly,  putting  her  from  him,  and  paced  the 
length  of  the  chamber,  the  twilight  only  broken  into  darker  shadow  by  the  warm 
flashing  gleams  of  the  fire  which  shot  across  it,  hiding  his  face  from  her.  It 
was  agony  to  him,  this  torture  of  her  innocent  questions,  of  her  fond  sympa- 
thy, of  her  tender  grief  at  his  wrongs  !  His  self-control  was  destroyed,  his 
calmness  and  his  strength  shattered  down,  all  the  darkness  of  the  tragedy 
hidden  from  her  came  back  upon  his  memory,  all  the  inexpiable  brutality  of  his 
guilt  towards  her  father  seized  him  as  in  the  first,  fresh  hours  when  he  had 
stood  beside  the  bier  where  the  dead  man  lay  stretched  in  the  summer  sunlight, 
with  Lucille's  unconscious  words  !  He  could  not  look  upon  her  face  while  she 
spoke  to  him  of  the  assassinatress  of  her  father.  Unwitting  of  the  blow  she 
dealt  him,  she,  who  only  knew  that  she  had  grieved  him,  and  had  called  back 
to  him  some  past  that  was  bitter  in  its  remembrance,  sprang  to  him  with  the 
soft,  rapid  flight  of  a  bird,  and  threw  herself  again  upon  his  heart,  her  tears  fall- 
ing fast,  her  voice  broken: 

"  Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  !  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  grieve  you — I, 
who  would  give  my  life  to  spare  you  pain  !  I  had  no  right  to  ask  what  you  had 
not  told  me  of  yourself.  I  was  wrong,  very  wrong." 

He  pressed  her  closely  to  his  bosom,  her  guileless,  loving  words  of  self-re- 
proach seemed  to  him  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  If  she  knew  what  that 
past  was  he  "  had  not  told  her  !  " 

"You  asked  nothing  but  what  you  had  a  right  to  ask,"  he  said  once  more, 
while  his  voice,  like  her  own,  was  broken:  "Leave  me  a  moment,  my  own  dar- 
ling— a  moment;  I  will  speak  to  you  then." 

Her  eyes  turned  on  him  wistfully,  beseechingly,  but  not  to  obey  him  never 
crossed  the  thoughts  of  Lucille;  it  was  the  unquestioning  obedience,  never  of 
fear,  wholly  of  love,  which  she  rendered  him.  She  left  him  as  he  bade  her,  and 
stood  in  the  light  of  the  fire  with  her  head  bowed  on  the  white  carved  marble. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  the  tears  hung  heavy  on  her  lashes,  her  young  heart 
wns  touched  with  the  first  pang  that  she  had  known  since  the  marriage-day 
which  had  given  her  to  Strathmore.  She  thought  how  he  must  have  loved  this 
woman  that  her  mere  memory  smote  him  thus,  that  for  her  sake  alone  he  had 
shuddered  at  the  mere  scent  and  sight  of  the  scarlet  roses. 
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His  step  echoed  on  the  silence  of  the  chamber;  the  twilight  shadows  hid  his 
face  as  he  walked  up  and  down  for  some  minutes;  then  he  approached  her,  and 
his  features,  while  they  were  yet  worn  and  weary,  had  recovered  their  serenity, 
and  he  drew  her  to  him  with  his  accustomed  tenderness  as  he  stooped  and 
kissed  her. 

"  My  precious  child,  you  have  but  asked  what  it  is  surely  your  due  to  know," 
he  said,  gently  and  gravely,  with  that  perfect  self-command  which  never,  save 
for  a  few  moments,  deserted  him:  "  You  have  a  right  to  ask  everything  of  me; 
I  have  a  right  to  answer;  and  I  rejoice  at  nothing  more  than  that  no  thought 
even  which  passes  through  your  mind  should  be  concealed  from  me.  Confide 
in  me  freely — never  more  so  than  when  your  doubts  are  of  me." 

Lucille  lifted  her  head  in  eagerness,  her  cheeks  flushed  again,  her  eyes  full 
of  love: 

"They  were  not  doubts  of  you.  How  could  I  doubt  you  ever? — what  could 
I  doubt  in  you  ?  It  was  only  that  I  doubted " 

"  What  ?  "  he  said  gently,  as  she  hesitated. 

"  That— that,"  whispered  Lucille,  softly  and  swiftly,  "  that  you  have  never 
loved  me  as  you  once  loved  her." 

A  quick  shudder  ran  through  him;  but  his  self-control,  freshly  reconquered, 
was  not  lost  again. 

"You  thought  truly,  Lucille,"  he  said,  gravely:  "In  you,  I  love  innocence 
— in  her,  I  loved  guilt.  Is  there  matter  for  envy  for  you,  there,  my  guileless 
child,  who  cannot  even  dream  what  such  guilt  is  ? " 

Lucille's  face  grew  awed  and  wistful,  while  the  thoughtful  shadow  which 
was  ever  more  or  less  upon  it  deepened,  but  a  beautiful  light  shone  in  her  eyes: 

"  Ah,  then — I  am  dearest  to  you  ?  " 

"  God  is  my  witness,  yes — a  thousand-fold!  And  now,  while  I  acknowl- 
edge your  right  to  ask  of  me  what  you  will,  I,  too,  would  ask  one  thing  of  your 
love.  The  past  is  dead;  when  you  bid  me  look  on  it  you  bid  me  look  back 
upon  years  that  are  accursed  in  my  memory."  His  hand,  as  he  spoke,  trembled 
where  it  rested  on  her  shoulder,  but  his  voice  was  calm  and  sustained:  "  The 
history  of  my  madness  for — for  her  of  whom  you  speak,  I  could  not  tell  with- 
out such  suffering  as  the  opening  of  old  and  deadly  wounds  brings  with  it.  I 
ask  of  your  love  to  spare  me  that.  If  you  bid  me  endure  it,  I  will;  what  you 
demand  to  know  I  will  not  refuse  to  answer;  but  you  love  me,  Lucille — I  think 
you  will  not  force  me  to  dwell  on  a  past  that  can  have  no  rivalry  with  you,  a 
name  that  it  would  but  pollute  your  innocence  to  learn.  Am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  I  will  never  ask  you  one  word  again!  7  bid  you  suffer!  Oh, 
my  lord,  my  love,  would  Lucille  be  so  little  worthy  of  you  ?  I  was  wrong  to 
say  what  I  did.  All  I  longed  to  know  was  that  you  loved  me  too  well  ever 
to  regret  another.  I  know  it  now — I  want  no  other  knowledge!  " 
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Tears,  so  rare  in  Strathmore's  eyes,  rose  in  them  as  he  heard  her  \\ords. 
He  had  judged  aright  her  tender,  generous,  and  lofty  nature;  he  had  known 
the  chord  to  strike  to  make  her  young  heart  vibrate  and  echo  to  his  wiil,  but  it 
touched  him  to  the  soul;  though  from  all  love,  though  in  all  justness,  he  was 
still  deceiving  her,  and  his  eyes  were  softened  to  a  deep  and  infinite  gratitude, 
his  proud,  stern  nature  bent  as  before  some  divine  and  holy  thing,  as  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  let  his  lips  rest  on  hers. 

Thus  that  danger  passed — passed,  leaving  no  shadow  on  Lucille's  life. 
When  once  her  fear  was  unfolded,  it  fled.  She  knew  that  she  was  alone  in  his 
heart;  that  knowledge,  as  she  had  said,  was  sufficient  for  her.  He  had 
wished  his  past  unasked  of;  she  banished  even  thought  of  it  from  a  mind  which 
best  loved  to  mold  itself  by  his  law,  and  by  his  wish.  She  was  the  incarnation 
of  radiant,  joyous,  shadowless  youth,  beautiful  and  ethereal  as  the  dawn,  in 
those  hours  which  he  had  promised  her  they  should  spend  alone,  as  she  played, 
like  the  child  she  was,  with  the  greyhound  on  the  hearth,  and  sang  in  music 
that  echoed  down  the  air  like  the  glorious  gladness  of  a  forest  bird,  and  threw 
herself  at  Strathmore's  feet  in  all  the  grace  'and  abandon  of  repose,  while  the 
fragrant  brilliance  of  the  aloes'  flame  gleamed  on  her  face,  and  she  told  him  of 
a  hundred  poetic  thoughts,  and  fairy  fancies,  and  pure  ambitions,  that  lived  in 
him  and  saw  in  him  the  glory  of  their  dreams.  The  evil  of  his  past  had  touched, 
but  glanced  harmless  off  her,  leaving  no  memory  and  no  trail  behind  it.  If  her 
life  could  but  be  kept  thus  !  If  ! — vague  disquiet,  nameless  dread  had  fastened 
on  him  since  those  innocent  questions,  which  had  sought  unwittingly  to  unveil 
the  tragedy  whose  truth,  beheld  by  her,  would  be  death,  like  the  unveiled  face 
of  the  Medusa.  The  past  was  on  him,  like  a  fixed  and  recurrent  dream;  and 
while  Lucille  slept  in  sleep  as  light,  as  soft,  as  smiling  in  its  dreams  as  the  rest 
of  infancy,  his  own  thoughts,  sleepless  and  wandering  through  the  darkness  of 
dead  years,  went  ever  to  one  memory  alone — the  memory  of  Marion  Vavasour. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

IN    THE   BAGNE   OF    TOULON. 

A  SCORCHING  noon  burnt  the  vast  sandy  plains  around  Marseilles,  and  the 
great  pine  forests  beyond  Grateloup,  and  the  blue,  glittering  sea  had  no  motion 
along  the  whole  line  of  southern  shore,  from  where  the  olive  woods  of  Monaco 
sloped  down  to  the  waters  in  the  east,  to  where  the  chestnuts  and  the  vineyards 
of  the  western  Pyrenees  were  withered  by  the  intense  and  cloudless  sun.  The 
heat  was  unbearable,  rare  even  for  the  Midi,  and  it  was  most  stifling,  most 
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pitiless,  most  hateful,  in  its  white,  blinding  glare,  and  its  burning,  breathless 
oppression  on  the  dreary  stone  bastions,  and  the  stone-locked  harbor  of  Toulon, 
where  the  galley-slaves  of  the  Bagne  were  toiling  under  their  burdens,  and 
working  in  long  files  under  the  lash  of  their  gardes-chiourmes. 

Hard,  merciless  labor,  the  toil  of  beasts  of  burden,  dragging  up  the  sloping 
planks  the  ponderous  trucks  of  building-stones,  or  panting,  like  horses  over- 
laden, under  the  chains  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  the  timber,  or  the  iron, 
or  the  loads  of  gravel  that  they  brought  long  the  fortifications  in  the  parching 
desert-heat.  Toil,  terrible  and  bitter  to  be  borne  to  the  limbs  inured  by  every 
hardship,  and  to  the  sinews,  coarse  and  strong  as  oak  fibres,  of  the  Auvergnat, 
or  the  Nantais;  of  the  Cervennes  charcoal-burner,  or  the  Paris  felon,  who  had 
burrowed  from  birth  with  the  rats  in  the  catacombs,  and  held  his  fete  in  the 
vile  saturnalia  of  the  Quartier  de  1'Enfer. 

Toil,  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  strength  to 
those,  begotten  in  wretchedness,  born  in  misery,  reared  in  starvation,  and 
braced  to  hunger  and  to  thirst,  to  outrage  and  to  crime;  but  tortures  that  were 
like  the  protracted  throes  of  one  long,  living  death  to  the  hands  that  were  soft 
as  women's,  to  the  limbs  that  were  innervate  by  luxury,  to  the  lives  that  were 
accustomed  to  every  delicate  indulgence,  to  the  pride  that  had  never  stooped 
to  any  living  man,  and  now  wore  the  fetters  of  the  galley-chain  as  haughtily 
as  it  had  worn  the  orders  of  a  noble,  of  those  who  were  thrown  with  common 
felons,  their  only  sin  that  they  had  chosen  the  losing  side,  and  had  been 
Patriots  instead  of  Placemen,  or  in  lieu  of  prudent  and  purchasable  creeds, 
which  could  have  altered  with  the  wind,  had  chosen,  in  an  unheroic  age,  the 
chivalrous  code  of  a  knightly  and  a  hopeless  loyalty.  The  -coat  of  serge,  the 
coarse  food  they  would  in  other  days  have  seen  their  dogs  turn  from  in  disgust, 
the  irons  that  eat  into  their  flesh,  the  nights  of  misery  on  their  horrible  beds, 
the  ton  weights  under  which  the  hardiest  cattle  would  have  broken  down,  the 
deadly  labor,  under  the  long,  burning  days — all  these  they  shared  with  the 
common  criminals  of  the  land,  which  they  had  only  loved  too  well ;  and  even 
these  were  mercy  beside  the  horror  of  that  fell  companionship  which  lashed 
them  side-by-side  with  the  hideous  pollutions  of  great  cities,  with  the  brute 
greed  which  had  taken  life  for  a  copper  coin  or  a  toss  of  brandy,  with  the 
vilest  guilt  and  with  the  lowest  vice  that  makes  manhood  deformity  and  the 
world  a  hell. 

One  of  these — waiting,  as  he  had  been  waiting  well-nigh  for  a  year,  depor- 
tation to  Cayenne — manacled  to  a  gaunt  Liegois,,who  had  been  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  arson,  was  dragging  a  load  of  sand,  fresh  dug  from  the  excavations, 
the  ropes  that  fastened  him  to  his  burden  cutting  his  flesh  as  his  shafts  cut  a 
galled  horse,  the  sun  scorching  to  blisters  his  bared  shoulders,  the  irons  locked 
upon  his  ankles  and  his  wrists,  his  taskmaker  behind  him  to  revenge  each  lag- 
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gard  step,  each  pause  when  in  the  heat  he  sickened  and  reeled  under  the  weight, 
with  a  sharp  scourge  of  the  lash  as  to  a  disobedient  hound. 

Bound  with  criminals,  and  sunk  lower  than  the  dogs,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  weighted  with  fetters,  with  his  hair  shorn  away,  and  the  sweat  of  an  intol- 
erable travail  on  his  brow,  the  Aristocrat  was  still  distinguishable  from  those 
with  whom  he  was  companioned;  the  hands  which  labored  with  the  pickaxe 
and  the  spade  no  suns  could  brown;  the  neck  round  which  the  cord  was  passed 
that  harnessed  him  to  his  truck  no  indignity  could  bow;  the  proud  silence  which 
every  outrage,  jibe,  and  blow  tried  beyond  human  endurance,  no  insult  and  no 
torture  could  break.  Namelessly,  strangely,  but  with  a  chasm  of  difference 
between  them  that  no  unity  of  suffering,  of  labor,  and  of  bondage  could  bridge 
over,  the  Noble  stood  out  apart  from  the  Criminals  with  whom  he  was  con- 
demned to  herd;  never  made  like  them,  never  made  one  of  them,  by  any 
outrage,  by  any  misery.  For  all  else  than  this,  Raoul  de  Valdor  would  have 
been  unrecognized,  and  passed  as  a  stranger,  by  those  who  had  known  and 
loved  him  best,  as  he  toiled  here,  a  political  condamne  in  the  Bagne  of  Toulon. 

A  yacht  had  come  into  the  Toulon  harbor,  driven  there  overnight  by  a 
tempest,  and  lay  at  anchor  that  glittering,  sickening,  torrid  day;  while  not  a 
breath  stirred  the  drooping  sails,  not  a  touch  of  coolness  came  over  that  lake-like 
waste  of  the  Mediterranean;  not  a  cloud,  ever  so  slight,  broke  the  painful  steel- 
blue  glare  of  the  hot  skies.  The  yacht  had  been  wintering  about  the  Morea 
and  the  Levant,  idly  and  purposelessly,  for  to  the  young  man  who  owned  it  it 
mattered  little  whether  he  were  under  the  skies  of  the  East  or  th'e  West,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Ida,  in  the  ^Egean,  or  of  the  frowning  pine-crowned  crags 
that  overlook  the  Danube;  for  the  glory  was  gone  from  his  life,  and  he  was  in 
those  years  which  refuse  to  believe  that  although  one  sun  has  set  to-day, 
another  will  rise  with  the  morrow.  He  cared  little  where  he  went  or  what  he 
did;  and  he  strolled  listlessly  now  through  the  Bagne,  hearing  little  what  was 
said  by  those  who  showed  him  over  it,  though  his  heart  was  stirred  to  a  keen, 
unselfish  pain  as  he  saw  the  crime  and  the  wretchedness  locked  in,  in  the  vast 
stone  jaws  of  that  merciless  trap.  He,  with  liberty,  youth,  health,  and  "  all  the 
world  before  him  where  to  choose,"  felt  that  the  grief  which  overshadowed  his 
life  because  one  desire  of  his  heart  had  been  forbidden  him,  was  egotistic, 
rebellious,  and  unworthy  of  manhood  or  of  gratitude,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
hideous  mass  of  crime,  the  intensity  of  human  misery,  and  the  lives,  loaded 
with  fetters  and  laboring  like  beasts  of  burden,  which  were  about  him  in  the 
bastions  of  Toulon,  doomed  beyond  escape  until  death  should  come  and  loose 
them  from  their  chains. 

"  Good  God  ?  is  that  creature  a  man  ? "  he  said,  almost  with  an  irrepressible 
shudder,  as  he  pointed  out  a  Caliban  with  the  frame  of  a  giant,  but  with  a  face 
so  loathsome  in  its  mastiff-like  brutality  and  its  low,  dogged,  sullen  ferocity, 
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that  it  well  seemed  to  belong  to  those  "  lower  beings  beneath  humanity  "  which 
the  Spaniards  of  Columbus,  Ojeda,  and  Nicuesa  expected  to  find  in  the  Terra 

Nuova. 

"  A  Nantais,  who  cut  his  father  and  mother's  throats  for  a  little  matter  of 
gold  the  old  people  hid  in  a  pitcher,"  answered  his  conductor,  carelessly: 
"  They  found  him  guilty,  with  circonstances  extenuante." 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  could  they  be  ?  "  asked  the  young  Englishman, 
as  he  moved  hurriedly  with  an  uncontrollable  horror  from  the  place  where  the 
parricide  was. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders: 

"  Une  phrase  de  faille,  monsieur!  We  do  not  love  capital  punishment. 
The  bourreau  is  your  pet  across  the  Channel;  he  is  not  so  with  us." 

The  young  man  was  silent,  his  blue  eyes  ranging  thoughtfully  over  the 
droves  of  men  chained  together  for  such  incongruous  causes,  for  such  dispro- 
portioned  crimes.  Something  of  that  profound  melancholy  and  despair  which 
comes  over  men  of  great  minds  when  they  reflect  on  the  complexity,  the  vast- 
ness,  and  the  diversity  of  evil,  and  see  no  way  which  can  sever  justice  from 
cruelty,  or  ally  mercy  with  necessary  rigor  in  the  law,  weighed  even  on  his 
naturally  careless,  unmeditative  temperament.  His  gaze  rested  on  the  face  and 
form  of  the  Parisian  Noble,  as  he  labored  along  the  plank  with  his  truck  load 
of  gravel.  Lionel  Caryll  had  known  him  well;  scarce  twelve  months  before 
they  had  spent  months  together  at  Silver-rest  and  at  White  Ladies,  but  his  eyes 
looked  on  him  without  recognition,  so  utterly  was  Raoul  de  Valdor  dead  in  the 
Galley  Slave  of  the  Bagne.  Yet  that  nameless  air,  that  look  of  Blood  which 
still  lingered,  attracted  Caryll;  he  gazed  at  him  long  and  with  compassion. 

"  He  has  committed  no  crime  !  "  he  said  involuntarily. 

"  He  has  committed  the  worst,  monsieur,"  said  his  guide,  laconically. 

"  Impossible  ! "  broke  in  the  young  man,  with  that  frank  impulse  natural  to 
him:  "  What  is  he  accused  of  that  such  a  man  can  be  here,  with  common  felons, 
with  assassins,  and  with  parricides  ? " 

His  conductor  stroked  his  moustaches,  and  smiled  amusedly;  he  had  seen 
many  such  men  there,  seen  them  live  and  die  there; 

"  That  one  conspired  against  the  government." 

"  What !    Good  God  !    For  a  mere  political  difference  of  opinion;  for  a " 

"Chut,  monsieur  !  "  said  the  polite  but  prudential  functionary,  with  a  smile, 
"on  ne  parle  pas  ainsi  en  France." 

"  May  I  speak  to  him  ?  "  asked  Nello,  attracted  by  the  pale,  proud,  weary, 
yet  unconquered  look  of  the  condamne. 

His  companion  hesitated: 

"Mais  si,  monsieur,  si  vous  de'sirez"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

It  was  out  of  rule,  but  he  was  himself  a  considerable  person  in  the  Bagne, 
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who  could  accord  such  liberties  without  suspicion  or  correction,  and  he  knew 
that  the  young  Englishman  was  highly  connected  with  several  houses  of  the 
British  aristocracy.  There  could  be  no  danger,  and  he  called  the  prisoner  to 
him  roughly  and  imperiously,  as  he  would  have  called  a  dog. 

"  Don't  do  that,  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Nello  quickly,  wounded,  half  with 
anger,  half  with  pain,  as  he  felt,  almost  with  a  personal  mortification,  the  harsh 
shout  of  the  callous  custodian  to  the  man  whose  single  crime  had  been  that 
patriotism  which,  deified  by  us  as  we  read  the  pages  of  classic  history,  is 
damned  by  us  in  our  own  day,  if  shaped  in  other  form  to  that  in  which  we 
choose  to  mold  it  for  ourselves. 

As  he  moved,  Valdor  obeyed  the  command,  the  Liegois  incendiary,  with 
whom  he  was  coupled,  following  him  perforce;  obeyed,  as  one  too  proud  for 
a  petty  and  a  vain  resistance,  and  of  too  knightly  a  nature  to  show  that  the 
miserable  outrages  of  an  inferior's  tyranny  had  power  to  sting  or  gall  him. 
But  the  blood  had  risen  to  his  hollow  cheek,  and  his  head  was  lifted  with  a 
certain  grandeur  as  he  approached  his  taskmaster;  the  man  was  great  in  his 
fallen  might,  in  his  captive's  fetters,  as  he  had  never  been  in  the  days  of  his  rank 
and  brilliance.  There  is  a  majesty  in  Adversity,  though  it  is  a  king  to  whose 
pnrples  the  mocking  multitudes  will  not  bow  down,  for  the  world  worships  and 
censes  only  the  sovereign  which  it  calls  Success,  even  though  oftentimes  its 
crown  is  tinsel,  its  path  is  infamy,  and  its  treasuries  are  theft. 

As  he  drew  nearer  his  eyes  fell  on  Lionel  Caryll,  the  color  deepened  in  his 
face,  and  a  look  of  terrible  pain  came  into  his  eyes.  The  last  time  he  had  seen 
the  youth  had  been  the  night  when  he  had  believed  that  Lucille  loved  him. 

Nello,  with  the  chivalrous  courtesy  to  misfortune  of  high  breeding  and  of  a 
gentle  nature  combined,  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  with  a  smile  as  engaging  as 
he  would  have  given  to  the  proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  and  with  a  deep, 
respectful  pity  spoken  in  his  glance,  while  the  Bagne  official  stood  by  smiling 
in  his  sleeve  and  thinking,  "What  eccentric  animals  they  always  are,  these 
English  !  Saluer  un  Format !  Bah  !  " 

"  Monsieur,"  he  began,  hesitatingly,  "  pardon  me  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  asking  to  speak  with  you.  I  am  an  Englishman,  Lionel  Caryll,  and 
if  I  could  have  the  honor  to  serve  you  in  any  way — 

"  Lionel  Caryll  !  and  you  do  not  know  me  !  "  said  the  condamnt,  with  a 
smile  of  such  resigned  melancholy  that  it  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
man. 

"  Know  you  ?  "  he  echoed,  wonderingly,  while  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the  haggard, 
wasted  features,  the  weary,  lustreless  eyes,  and  the  browned,  gaunt  face,  shorn 
of  beard  and  hair,  of  the  forcat  before  him.  And  as  he  looked,  slowly  and  in- 
credulously, remembrance  and  recognition  returned  on  him,  he  grew  pale  as 
death,  and  recoiled  in  horror. 
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11  Valdor  !     Oh  my  God  !  " 

"  Even  I  !  " 

There  was  an  intense  pathos  in  the  simple  words  in  which  the  late  brilliant 
and  chivalric  Noble  acknowledged  his  identity  with  the  prisoner  of  the  Travaux 
Forces,  in  whom  the  friends  of  his  lost  life  could  find  no  trace  by  which  to 
know  him  ! 

"  Merciful  God  !  how  came  you  here  ?  "  murmured  Caryll,  while  his  voice 
shook  with  emotion,  and  the  dank  dew  gathered  on  his  forehead  in  the  shock 
with  which  his  youthful  and  fervid  nature  was  struck  at  meeting  the  man  whom 
he  had  known  and  feared  as  a  dazzling  courtier  and  a  powerful  rival,  now 
weighted  with  irons,  and  leashed  with  a  criminal  in  the  convict  works  of 
Toulon. 

"  I  suffered  for  my  cause.  Many  better  men  than  I  have  done  as  much,  and 
more,"  answered  Valdor,  briefly. 

If  he  knew  that  one  whose  hand  was  without  mercy  to  strike,  and  whom  in 
one  mad  hour  he  had  threatened  when  the  haughty  soul  of  Strathmore  was  flung 
down  before  him  in  the  humility  of  supplication,  had  been  that  which,  unseen  and 
indirectly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  had  sent  him  to  his  doom,  Valdor  was  not 
made  of  that  nature  which  could  have  told  this  to  Strathmore's  young  kinsman. 

Nello  gazed  at  him  blankly,  and  with  a  paralyzed  horror  still;  it  seemed  but 
yesterday  that  he  had  envied  this  man  all  his  versatile  fascinations,  all  his  cour- 
tier's graces,  as  they  were  together,  where  they  gathered  round  Lucille  in  the 
lighted  drawing-rooms,  or  shot  over  the  deer-park,  or  rode  through  the  forest- 
aisles  of  White  Ladies.  And  now  they  met  here  in  the  white-blending  glare 
and  the  stone  locked  prisons  of  Southern  France  ! 

It  was  very  terrible  to  the  warm  young  heart  of  Lionel  Caryll,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  all  quick,  and  whose  compassion  had  not  been  worn  away  by  the 
constant  claims  upon  it  which  years  bring  with  them.  He  could  have  shed 
tears  like  a  woman  at  the  sight  of  the  man  before  him,  while  all  his  English 
blood  was  up  in  hot  revolt  at  the  tyranny  which  bound  the  political  offender  in 
the  same  brutality  of  chastisement  as  was  incurred  by  the  vilest  criminals — by 
the  fratricide,  the  incendiary,  the  poisoner,  and  the  assassin. 

"  Merciful  God  !  "  he  cried,  passionately,  "  can  such  things  be  !  What ! 
only  because  you  held  to  the  creed  of  your  ancestors,  and  wished  to  win  back 
for  your  king  his  legitimate  throne,  the  country  that  was  once  ruled  by  Henri 
Quatre  flings  you  here  with  the  vilest  criminals  upon  earth  !  " 

Valdor  gave  him  a  swift  glance,  which  counselled  him  to  hold  back  his  in- 
dignant protest,  for  the  overseer  of  the  Travaux  Forces  was  looking  suspic- 
iously at  the  young  man's  flushed  face,  and  heard  all  the  fiery  words,  as  Nello 
spoke  in  French. 

"  Dios  consiente,  ma  non  per  siempre,"  he  answered,  in  the  Spanish  proverb. 
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with  a  mournful  and  restrained  dignity,  which  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else, 
showed  how  captivity  and  degradation  had  worn  away  the  hot  impulsiveness 
and  the  brilliant  insouciance  of  the  French  Noble,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
had  brought  out  in  him  a  grandeur  which  had  not  been  there  in  the  days  of 
his  fashion  and  his  fortune. 

"  God's  vengeance  should  fall  here  then  !  "  muttered  Caryll,  in  his  teeth, 
too  ardent  and  too  full  of  impulse  himself  wholly  to  obey  Valdor's  sign,  though 
he  had  seen  ami  rapidly  comprehended  it:  "How  long  are  you  sentenced  to 
this  iniquitous,  accursed  misery?" 

"  For  life.     I  am  one  of  the  deportes  for  Cayenne." 

"  Cayenne  !  Why,  it  is  death  itself,  they  say,  those  pestilential  swamps  ! 
Is  there  no  hope  possible  ? " 

"  Hope  does  not  enter  here,"  said  Valdor,  with  a  smile  more  unutterably 
sad  than  the  most  bitter  lamentations  could  ever  have  been. 

The  young  man  ground  his  heel  into  the  hot  sand  on  which  they  stood  with 
a  mute  passionate  gesture;  he  was  by  nature  generous,  sympathetic,  and  ready 
to  do  battle  for  any  wrong,  however  foreign  to  him,  and  the  constant  action  of 
Lucille's  mind  upon  his  own  had  lent  him  some  of  her  unselfish  and  fervent 
pity  for  those  who  suffered. 

Valdor  looked  at  him,  and  even  on  his  sunburnt,  haggard  face  the  blood 
rose  as  he  leaned  forward  for  the  moment,  forgetting  that  he  was  in 
chains. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  hurriedly:  "Tidings  of  the  world  never  reach  here 
more  than  they  reach  the  dead  in  their  tombs  !  What  of  Strathmore  ? — of " 

Nello  knew  the  name  before  which  he  paused.  With  the  rapid  instinct  of  a 
lover,  he  had  seen  that  Valdor  also  loved  her,  though  of  what  had  passed  that 
night  under  the  palms  he  had  known  nothing.  His  heel  ground  the  sand  under 
it  with  a  fiercer  force  than  before,  his  eyes  fell,  he  half  turned  away. 

"My  uncle  has  wedded  Lucille,"  he  said,  briefly;  and,  while  he  uttered  the 
words,  all  the  anguish  which  that  marriage  had  cost  him  in  its  first  hours 
tightened  afresh  about  him;  he  forgot  the  Bagne  of  Toulon;  he  forgot  the  men 
before  him,  and  the  stone  walls  around  him;  he  only  remembered  the  love  of 
his  youth. 

Valdor  answered  nothing;  he  had  known  well  enough  what  the  answer  would 
be,  though  perhaps,  as  with  us  all,  until  certainty  fell  like  the  axe  of  the  heads- 
man, he  had,  without  knowing  it,  hoped  against  hope.  He  was  silent;  he  had 
learnt  of  late  to  endure;  but  a  gray  pallor  overspread  the  dark  bronze  of  his 
face,  and  the  heavy  iron  fetters  that  bound  him  to  the  Liegois  criminal  shook 
against  each  other  as  though  struck  together  by  a  sudden  blow. 

"//$•  ant  dispute  pour  une  femme  qu'un  troisieme  a  prise"  thought  the  shrewd 
Toulon  official,  glancing  from  one  to  another. 
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"  Is  she  happy  ?"  said  Valdor,  after  a  long  silence,  while  his  voice  was  very 
low.  The  thoughts  which  were  passing  within  him  were  little  dreamed  by  the 
young  man  beside  him — thoughts  of  the  dark  tragedy  which  had  ushered  in  and 
still  overhung  the  life  of  Lucille. 

Nello's  face  was  still  half  turned  away,  and  was  flushed  with  the  keen  pain 
which  the  subject  brought  him.  He  answered,  however,  with  frank  truth,  as  it 
was  his  nature  to  do,  and  moreover,  since  the  night  in  which  he  had  seen  Strath- 
more's  coldness  broken  and  his  pride  levelled  by  the  community  of  suffering, 
he  had  felt  to  him  as  he  had  never  felt  before  : 

"  Happy  ?  Yes.  At  least,  they  tell  me  so;  I  have  not  seen  her  since — since 
before  her  marriage,  but  I  know  how  great  her  love  was  for  my  uncle,  and  that 
he  would  give  his  life  to  spare  her  a  moment's  pain." 

"  He  is  so  dear  to  her  ?  "  asked  Valdor.  The  chains  he  bore,  the  misery 
he  endured  from  one  dawn  to  another,  the  sentence  which  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  a  fate  beside  which  the  Noble's  death  upon  the  scaffold  had  been  mercy, 
were  scarce  so  bitter  to  him  as  that  question: 

"  Her  life  is  centred  in  his,"  answered  the  young  man  in  his  teeth,  for  he 
had  not  yet  learned  to  speak  calmly  of  what  had  struck  him  a  blow  that  for  a 
time  had  withered  all  the  beauty  of  his  youth:  "  If  harm  befell  him  to-morrow, 
I  believe  it  would  be  Lucille's  death." 

Valdor  was  silent,  his  head  drooped,  his  lips  grew  very  white,  where  he  stood, 
while  the  massive  irons  that  linked  him  to  the  Liegois  trembled  as  they  hung 
from  his  wrists.  Gazing  down  upon  the  yellow  glare  of  the  sand,  he  thought 
how  wide  and  fearful  a  vengeance  was  in  his  hands  upon  the  man  who  had  con- 
signed him  here  if  liberty  alone  were  his  !  Liberty  !  He  shuddered  as  the 
word  merely  passed,  mute  and  colorless,  through  his  mind;  its  very  memory 
was  mockery,  whilst  around  him  were  the  white,  inexorable  walls,  the  galley- 
gangs,  the  fettered  criminals  of  the  Toulon  Bagne. 

The  overseer,  tired  of  the  conference,  and  afraid  of  allowing  a  foreign  visitor 
longer  intercourse  with  one  of  the  dtportes,  broke  in,  turning  to  Caryll: 

"Monsieur,  it  is  out  of  rule  for  a  stranger  to  speak  with  a  forgat;  I  can 
permit  the  interview  to  last  no  longer.  Au  travail  numero  quarante-cinq ! 
Allez  vouz  done  animal,  vite  !  " 

Passionate  words  of  rebuke,  remonstrance,  and  unavailing  wrath  rushed  to 
Nello's  lips,  while  his  blue  eyes  flashed  with  longing  to  seize  the  official  in  the 
strong  English  grip  of  his  right  hand,  and  hurl  him  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
excavations  beside  which  he  stood.  But  a  meaning/warning  glance  from 
Valdor  arrested  him,  as  he  whose  whole  individuality  was  lost  in  "  numero 
quarante-cinq  "  bowed  with  his  old  grace  and  with  that  majesty  which  calamity 
nobly  borne  ever  confers: 

"  M.  Caryll,  I  thank  you  from  my  soul.     The  sight  of  your  face  has  been 
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like  water  in  a  desert,  to  one  who  is  shut  in  a  living  grave,  and  to  whom  the 
world  is  dead." 

Then,  without  resistance  or  without  sign  that  he  had  even  heard  the  brutal 
voice  of  his  taskmaster,  he  moved  away  to  the  plank  where  his  labor  awaited 
him.  Swift  as  thought,  Nello  followed  him  with  eager  words  of  pity,  sympathy, 
and  indignant  grief;  but  a  hundred  lynx-eyes  were  on  them,  and  the  glances  of 
Valdor  mutely  warned  him,  as  he  would  serve  him,  to  fall  back  with  those 
generous  but  rash  words  unuttered,  while  from  his  own  lips  a  single  phrase  was 
whispered  so  low  that  the  young  man  could  barely  catch  it:  "  Doucement  ! — et 
conciliez  Lascases  !  "  Lascases  was  the  government  employe  who  was  conduct- 
ing Nello  over  the  Bagne.  His  senses,  quickened  by  the  keenness  of  sympathy, 
and  by  the  desire  which  Valdor  had  divined,  to  serve  in  some  way,  though  he 
had  no  knowledge  how,  the  man  whom  he  had  suddenly  found  in  such  terrible 
captivity,  Nello  caught  the  cue  rapidly,  though  vaguely;  he  fell  back,  letting 
Valdor  and  the  Liegois  return  to  their  toil,  and  turned  to  the  official  with  as 
much  carelessness  and  courtesy  as*  he,  no  good  hand  at  diplomacy  and  decep- 
tion, could  assume  on  the  instant.  He  accounted  to  Lascases  for  having 
known  the  deporti  by  his  having  met  him  at  his  uncle's  house.  Strathmore's 
name  was  too  familiar  in  France  not  to  be  well  known  even  to  the  Toulon 
officer,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  a  voucher  to  him  that  no  harm  could  result 
from  the  young  Englishman's  recognition  of  "Numero  quarante-cinq; "  and 
Nello  obeyed,  as  far  as  he  could  bring  himself  to  do,  Valdor's  whispered 
injunction:  "  Conciliez  Lascases"  by  entering  with  apparent  interest  into  the 
official's  explanations  of  the  working  and  the  regulations  of  the  Bagne,  and  by 
inviting  him  to  the  inspection  of  his  yacht,  and  to  luncheon  there  on  board  with 
him.  Most  surely  Nello,  with  not  a  little  of  the  pride  of  the  Strathmores  in 
him,  with  an  honest  hatred  of  wrong  and  a  heart  sick  at  the  tyranny  to  which 
he  was  witness,  had  never  so  stooped,  but  that  a  warm,  eager,  indefinite  longing 
was  already  on  him  to  loose  by  some  means  or  other  those  cruel  fetters  with 
which  a  man  innocent  of  all  crime,  save  a  mistaken  cause  and  a  Quixotic 
loyalty,  was  flung  amongst  thieves,  bondsmen  and  assassins. 

When  he  had  quitted  the  Bagne,  and  sat  at  evening  on  his  yacht-deck,  see- 
ing the  sun  go  down  in  all  its  golden  glory  in  the  Mediterranean  waters,  and 
musing  on  the  mass  of  misery  and  guilt  where  the  galley-slaves,  when  night 
closed  in,  would  lie  down  manacled,  side-by-side,  in  worse  beds  than  kennelled 
dogs,  the  young  man's  thoughts  revolved  incessantly  round  a  thousand  vague, 
wild,  chivalrous,  impossible  plans  for  Valdor's  rescue.  He  could  see  no  way  to 
it  that  was  feasible;  he  could  devise  no  scheme,  however  rash  and  reckless,  that 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  chance  to  put  in  execution,  but  his  nature  was 
sanguine,  his  heart  was  generous,  and  he  came  of  a  bold  race,  who  let  nothing- 
daunt  or  oppose  them.  Strathmore  in  England,  little  dreamed  the  projects 
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that  floated  through  his  young  nephew's  mind,  till  they  settled  into  a  matured 
and  resolute  will  to  liberate  the  political  condamnt,  if  daring  or  skill  could  find 
any  means  to  do  so,  as  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  looking  at  the 
stone  bastions  of  Toulon,  where  they  glared  red  in  the  ruddy  sunset-light.  How, 
when,  at  what  risk,  and  by  what  measures  he  could  not  tell;  but  to  free  the 
French  noble  was  as  resolved  in  the  youth's  heart  as  though  the  Eumenides  of 
Greek  fable  had  place  and  sovereignty  in  human  life,  and  had  appointed  him 
the  chosen  instrument  by  which  the  evil  which  had  been  deliberately  wrought 
should  recoil  on  the  life  that  had  begotten  it. 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  and  the  stars  had  come  out,  he  still  leaned  there, 
looking  down  on  the  phosphorescent  water,  musing  on  this  thing;  while  in  the 
Bagne  of  Toulon  the  prisoner,  lying  in  the  cramped  misery  which  makes  sleep 
torture,  and  denies  even  the  merciful  oblivion  of  slumber,  and  the  restoration 
of  lost  joys  which  dreams  may  bring  with  them,  thought  of  Lucille  gathered 
to  her  husband's  heart — thought  of  the  vast  and  awful  vengeance  which  was  his 
upon  Strath  more,  if— if  he  had  but  LIBERTY  ! 

And  the  yacht  stayed  off  Toulon. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

THE   SYMBOL   OF   THE   DYING    FLOWER. 

SUMMER  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city  !  Mockery  of  the  name  ! — Summer  ! 
with  the  incessant  roll  of  traffic,  never  ending  from  the  dawn  of  one  day  to  the 
dawn  of  another;  with  the  loud  beating  of  steam-presses  throbbing  and  thun- 
dering through  the  nights;  with  the  glory  of  the  skies  in  azure  warmth  or  starry 
stillness,  shut  out  from  sight  by  the  great  wilderness  of  roofs;  with  the  dense 
hea"t  of  the  noon  burning  on  arid  pavement,  on  whirling  dust,  on  gray,  gritty, 
barren  walls;  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  shining  on  toiling  crowds,  on  pant- 
ing horses,  on  thronged,  narrow  thoroughfares  filled  with  noise,  with  stench, 
with  reeking,  heavy  heat;  on  dark,  noisome  courts,  where,  when  its  rays  stole  in 
through  some  broken  chink  or  loosened  shutter,  they  found  men  laboring  and 
lusting  for  gold,  with  their  eyes  blind  to  the  day  and  their  souls  lost  to  heaven. 
Summer  !  with  the  only  bird  a  prisoned  lark  in  some  garret  window,  that  shook 
its  dust-covered  wings  and  strained  its  parched  throat  in  song  that  was  but  a 
long  quiver  of  agony,  while  it  plunged  its  beak  into  the  dry,  sear  sod  as  though 
in  some  wild  memory  of  the  fresh  woodland  grasses  far  away.  Summer  !  with 
the  only  flower  a  sickly  drooped  plant,  whose  leaves  hung  lifeless,  and  whose 
blossoms  were  colorless  with  smoke;  with  the  only  living  water  the  ink-black, 
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poisonous  river,  forest-thick  with  masts;  with  the  only  murmur  through  the  day 
and  night  the  toiling  of  the  weary  feet  of  crowds  who  had  forgotten  what  green 
fields  were  like  ! 

Summer  !  it  is  a  terrible  and  ghastly  thing  in  the  pent  alleys  of  a  great  city, 
and  Marion  Vavasour,  when  she  stood  leaning  her  arms  on  the  sill  of  her  nar- 
row window,  and  gazing  down  into  the  noxious  street  below,  sickened  and 
shuddered  at  it  as  under  a  physical  torture.  Beauty,  coloring,  poetry,  luxury, 
they  were  the  life  of  this  woman's  life;  her  eyes  longed,  her  heart  thirsted  for 
them  as  the  lark's  for  the  woodland  shadows,  as  the  flower  for  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  the  sweetness  of  the  morning  dew.  Years  of  evil  and  of  infamy  could 
not  trample  this  out  of  her  nature;  she  had  been  born  for  all  the  richness  of 
sovereignty,  all  the  luxuriance  of  power,  all  the  delicate  lustre  of  sight,  and 
scent,  and  touch,  and  ever-changing  scenes  of  beauty,  which  are  the  prerogatives 
of  wealth;  she  lived  in  them,  without  them  she  perished  famine-stricken.  The 
heat,  the  noise,  the  dusty  glare,  the  barren,  vulgar  hideousness  of  the  life  about 
her  were  bitter  torture  to  her,  the  death  to  which  she  had  sunk  in  the  whirling 
chasm  of  the  ocean  had  not  been  one  tithe  so  terrible,  so  accursed  to  her,  as  the 
living  death  in  which  she  dwelt.  Proud,  she  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  degra- 
dation; a  poetic  voluptuary,  her  life  was  sheared  barren  of  every  memory  of 
beauty;  once  a  patrician  and  a  ruler,  she  lived  a  pariah  imprisoned  in  want 
and  misery.  Vengeance  could  not  have  been  more  subtle  and  complete 
than  his. 

Where  she  looked  down  into  the  hot,  vile,  unsightly  street,  with  its  crowded 
wretchedness,  and  its  narrow  strip  of  sunny  sky  left  between  the  high  pent  roofs 
as  though  in  mockery  of  all  the  glorious  world  beyond,  laughing  in  loveliness 
and  light,  that  was  lost  and  unknown  to  those  who  were  the  dwellers  here,  her 
thoughts  wandered  to  her  dead  and  golden  past.  The  hours  of  triumph,  the  hom- 
age of  courts,  the  rich  perfection  of  her  peerless  loveliness,  the  days  of  her  glad 
and  splendid  sovereignty — they  floated  before  her  in  memories  tangled  and 
lustrous  like  the  glories  of  a  dream.  A  thousand  summer  days,  a  thousand 
summer  nights,  the  perfume  of  southern  climes,  and  the  fragrance  of  luminous 
seas,  flashing  in  phosphor  light,  whilst  the  air  was  balmy  with  flowers,  and  filled 
with  music  from  palace-stairs,  gleaming  marble-white  through  deep,  odorous 
thickets  of  myrtle;  the  murmur  of  love-words  whispered  low,  and  the  radiance 
of  her  own  resistless  beauty,  with  the  gold  light  on  her  hair,  and  the  proud 
challenge  in  her  eyes,  and  the  throngs  of  princes  and  of  courtiers  waiting  on 
her  steps,  that  swept  like  Cleopatra's  over  rose-strewn  paths — they  drifted  past 
her,  the  phantoms  of  dead  years,  and  a  dull,  sickly  sense  of  unreality  stole  on 
her,  looking  on  that  glorious  sun-lighted,  diamond-crowned  vision  of  her  youth. 
Had  hers  ever  been  this  fair  and  sovereign  life  ?  Was  she  what  the  world  had 
known  as  Marion  Vavasour?  The  soft  grace,  the  rich  lustre,  the  divine  fra- 
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grance  of  that  bygone  life,  were  they  all  dead  forever  ?  Could  the  light  never 
come  back  to  her  eyes,  the  laughter  to  her  heart,  the  beauty— her  loved,  lost 
beauty  !— to  her  face,  for  which  men  had  deemed  the  world  well  lost  ?  And 
the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  the  black  river-tide,  and  of  the  surging  throng  in 
the  weary  glare  below,  seemed  to  beat  as  answer  on  the  stifling  air, 

"  Forever,  never!    Never,  forever!" 

Yet  among  the  living,  as  though  condemned  wraith-iike  to  wander  without  rest 
among  the  world  that  knew  her  not,  and  in  which  she  had  no  place,  Marion 
Vavasour  was  dead! 

She  gazed  down  into  the  colorless,  dust-strewn  street,  while  the  hot  air  was 
filled  with  sickening  stifling  odors  from  which  she  shrank,  and  up  from  the 
river  swept  noxious,  pestilential  vapors  in  the  arid  noon,  in  which  the  pale 
leaves  of  the  garret-flower  drooped,  and  the  caged  lark  sat  huddled  and  blind, 
with  wings  that  hung  nerveless,  and  a  little  life  without  song;  and  as  she  gazed 
through  the  deadly  weariness  of  her  beggared  years,  one  human  passion  rose, 
still  sweet,  still  unexhausted,  still  the  right  and  the  lust  of  the  outcast  as  of  the 
monarch — the  passion  of  revenge.  The  hatred  which  had  destroyed  her  was 
scarce  so  cruel  and  so  pitiless  as  the  hatred  that  she  bore;  for  men  at  their  worst 
never  reach  the  depths  to  which  a  woman  sinks  when  once  unsexed,  and  cast 
into  the  fathomless  sea  of  unlicensed  evil;  the  tigress  is  more  cruel  than  her 
mate.  Men  strike  at  what  they  hate;  women,  more  subtle  and  more  merciless, 
strike  at  what  is  best-beloved  by  the  life  they  would  destroy.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  sexes;  one  tramples  out  under  an  iron  heel,  the  other  poisons  unseen 
and  with  a  smile. 

Vague,  shapeless,  hopeless,  her  vengeance  rose  before  her  sight;  she  knew 
now  where  to  strike — but  how?  Sunk  amongst  the  lowest,  destitute,  and 
banned  from  every  household,  how  could  she  sever  two  lives  lifted  far  above 
her  in  the  security  of  rank,  and  power,  and  peace  ?  How  could  she  learn  the 
force  to  forge  a  bolt  to  reach  and  pierce  the  kingly  mail  of  the  patrician  and 
the  statesman  ?  She  had  seen  where  the  single  weakness  lay  in  the  steel-clad 
strength  of  the  man  who  had  denied  her  mercy;  but  her  hands  were  empty,  she 
had  no  weapon  with  which  to  strike.  All  that  brutality  could  have  compassed, 
all  that  a  serpent  subtlety  and  an  insatiate  thirst  could  have  schemed  and  been 
slaked  in,  she  would  have  done;  but  her  power  was  paralyzed,  whilst  her 
passion  to  destroy  burned  but  the  fiercer  for  its  impotence. 

"  He  loves  her  !— he  loves  her  !  "  the  words  that  had  been  hissed  from  her 

lips  in  the  night  stillness  as  she  had  looked  on  them,  broke  from  them  now,  as 

though  in  them  she  felt  the  whole  measure  of  her  hate  were  gathered,  as  though 

them  lay  the  mystical  incantation  at  whose  summons  vengeance  would   rise 

incarnate,  to  be  her  minister  and  slave.     She  hated  Lucille's  young  loveliness 
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and  life,  as  that  which  is  evil  ever  hates  that  which  is  pure;  the  divine  compas- 
sion which  had  pitied  her,  the  sweet  graciousness  with  which  the  young  girl 
had  smiled  on  her  and  offered  her  her  roses,  were  but  memories  which  made 
her  savage  greed  the  thirstier  to  destroy  her. 

She  knew  nothing  of  her  save  what  rumor,  floating  to  her  as  rumor  floats 
amongst  the  masses  of  those  above  them,  told;  that  she  was  a  young,  high-born 
girl,  whom  he  had  married  in  her  earliest  years,  and  of  whom  many  idle  stories 
wandered  downward  through  all  the  ranks  of  society,  till  even  the  lowest  caught 
and  retailed  them,  touching  her  gentleness  to  all  who  suffered  or  sought  charity, 
and  her  husband's  passionate  devotion  to  her,  Rumor's  hundred  tongues  out- 
lying one  another  in  what  they  babbled  of  the  beauty,  the  luxury,  the  brilliance 
with  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  surround  her,  and  of  the  strange  tenderness  in 
which  he  was  said  to  hold  one  whom  he  had  wedded  when  the  world  had 
deemed  him  bound  solely  and  forever  to  the  chillness  of  power  and  the  solitude 
of  ambition. 

This  was  all  she  knew;  but  it  was  more  than  enough  to  overfill  the  measure 
of  a  deadly  hate,  sole  lingering  passion  of  a  ruined  and  ruthless  life,  which,  ac- 
cursed and  driven  out  itself  from  every  fairer  and  every  holier  thing,  loathed 
and  panted  to  destroy  all  beauty  that  lived  in  another,  all  light  that  shone 
on  other  lives.  .  , 

Strathmore  had  been  her  slave;  in  his  passion,  in  his  crime,  she  had  been 
his  temptress,  even  as  she  had  been  his  destroyer;  and  a  burning,  poison- 
ous jealousy  consumed  her,  twisted  in  with  the  lust  for  her  vengeance. 
She  hated  him  with  a  hate  unutterable;  but  a  thrill  of  thirsty  envy  ran  through 
her  when  she  knew  that  this  young  and  graceful  loveliness  was  in  his  home,  in 
his  heart,  in  his  life.  If  the  vain  and  sensual  nature  of  Marion  Vavasour  had 
ever  loved,  she  had  loved — for  a  brief  while — the  man  whose  mad  devotion  had 
been  lavished  on  her  in  that  imperious  force  which  wakes  the  heart  of  women 
in  their  own  despite;  the  cruel  tyrant  had  valued  most  the  costliest  toy  she 
most  utterly,  most  brutally  destroyed;  the  sweetest,  richest  hours  of  her  rich, 
sweet  past  had  been  those  in  which  Strathmore  had  lain  subject  at  her  feet. 
She  had  deemed  that  love  was  forever  dead  in  him,  and  she  had  deemed  aright; 
that  which  he  bore  to  Lucille  was  too  pure  to  bring  the  wild,  delicious  passion 
he  had  known  once,  and  but  once  alone.  But  this  she  knew  not;  she  only 
knew  that  in  another  lay  the  sole  joy  of  his  life;  that  to  another  was  given  his 
kiss,  his  thoughts,  the  wealth  of  his  riches  and  of  his  tenderness.  And  the 
poison  of  a  fierce  and  brutal  jealousy  was  in  her — the  jealousy  of  a  woman  who 
hates,  and  who  has  lost  all  that  makes  womanhood  human. 

"  He  loves  her  ! — he  loves  her  !  "  The  thirsty  words  were  on  her  lips  as  she 
leaned  out,  looking  on  the  heavy,  noxious,  sultry  street;  in  them  she  seemed 
to  feel  the  prophecy  and  surety  of  her  vengeance.  Yet  how  touch  them  who 
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dwelt  as  far  above  her  now  as  the  skies  were  above  the  wretched  companions  of 
her  infamy?  how,  with  the  impotent  hate  of  an  outcast,  reach  and  sever  the 
lives  surrounded  with  the  might  and  the  purple  of  power  ? 

The  serpent  is  powerless  as  the  dove  to  harm,  unless  it  can  wind  its  way  m 
to  wreathe  around  and  breathe  its  venom  on  the  life  it  would  destroy.  She  had 
the  will,  the  thirst,  the  passion  to  strike,  and  to  strike  without  pity ;  but  her  hands 
were  empty.  It  was  hopeless. 

Where  she  leaned,  the  flower  on  the  pent,  dark  casement  was  blown  by  the 
wind  against  her  lips;  she  shuddered  from  its  touch;  she  thought  of  the  rose- 
rich  fragrant,  dew-laden-that  she  had  drawn  from  its  leafy  nest  of  foliage 
on  the  terrace  at  Vernon^eaux.  As  the  scarlet,  odorous  rose  had  been 
her  life  in  the  Past— so  that  withered,  prisoned  flower  in  the  closeness 
of  the  sunless,  noxious  garret  was  her  life  in  the  Present !  The  poetry 
which  still  lingered  in  this  woman's  nature  made  her  lean  over  the  yellow  faded 
leaves  drooping  there  in  the  sickening  air,  and  see  in  them  companions  to  her 
fate,  and  touch  them  with  a  weary  hand— the  hand  that  once  dealt  life  or  death 
at  pleasure,  and  was  touched  with  as  reverent  a  kiss  of  homage  as  that  which 
queens  receive  !  Susceptible,  impressionable,  still,  a  thrill  of  terrible  joy  ran 
through  her,  as  at  some  symbol  and  metaphor  of  vengeance,  sure,  if  slow,  as 
she  saw  gnawing  at  its  roots  the  ghastly,  poisonous  fungi— they  were  to  her  an 
omen  and  an  augury. 

"  Ah  !"  she  whispered  to  the  flower,  with  the  graceful,  imaginative  fancy 
which  once  had  been  her  softest  charm,  now  warped,  usurped,  and  darkened, 
and  made  evil  like  herself,  "they  have  shorn  you  of  beauty,  of  fragrance,  of 
glory,  of  life.  No  sun  shines  on  you,  and  none  think  you  fair.  You  are 
dead,  and  the  world  will  give  you  no  place — but  you  hold  what  will  poison 
still  ! " 

"Was  any  one  ever  so  happy  as  you  make  me?"  Lucille  asked  him,  wist- 
fully, with  a  soft,  deep-drawn  sigh  of  joy  that  could  find  no  eloquence  fitting 
for  it,  as  sheleaned  against  him,  in  the  lateness  of  that  night,  looking  upward 
at  the  stars,  while  silvered  and  hushed  in  the  moonlight  there,  stretched  below 
the  casement,  the  winding  waters  and  the  dark  woodlands  of  the  home  that  had 
been  her  bridal  gift.  She  did  not  know  why,  for  all  answer,  he  pressed  her 
closer  to  his  heart. 

"Thank  God  !  " 

"  And  you  ! "  she  murmured,  while  her  eyes  looked  upward  into  his,  "  with 
all  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  your  life,  you  never  forget  Lucille  !  " 

"When  I  forget  Lucille,  my  life  will  have  ceased  !  " 

His  head  was  bowed  over  her,  and  his  voice  was  sunk  to  that  deep  tender- 
ness which  changed  so  utterly  the  chill  languor  of  its  habitual  tone,  and  was 
never  heard  save  by  her.  She  was  an  exquisite  child  to  him  still,  with  all  her 
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soft  caprices,  her  poetic  earnestness,  her  fairy  fancies  that  were  law  to  him,  her 
unsullied  innocence  that  was  hallowed  to  him,  and  only  became  tenfold  the 
fairer,  tenfold  the  fonder,  to  his  sight  and  to  his  heart  through  the  changed 
ties  which  made  her  young  life  one  with  his. 

The  keenest  remorse  sleeps  often  and  long,  as  the  deadliest  serpent  lies 
dulled  and  still  in  peace  through  many  hours;  and  in  the  happiness  of  Lucille 
almost  he  found  his  own,  for  in  her  he  saw  his  atonement  and  his  expiation. 

She  lifted  her  head  with  a  fond  caress — those  soft  kisses  of  Lucille's  lips 
seemed  to  purify  his  own;  remembering  them,  callous  words  had  not  seldom 
been  checked — a  pitiless  sneer  not  seldom  been  foregone.  He  strove — as  far 
as  his  nature  could — to  be  what  she  believed  him. 

"  How  beautiful  the  night  is  !  The  day  smiles  on  us,  but  the  night  always 
seems  fullest  of  God's  love  and  pity  ! "  she  said,  while  her  eyes  gazed  up  to  the 
still,  starlit  skies  with  that  poetic  and  meditative  love  of  nature  which  beheld 
"  God  in  all  things,"  and  found  poems  in  all,  from  the  lowliest  flower  to  the 
darkest  storm. 

He  smiled  tenderly  on  her; — to  comprehend  this  was  not  possible  to  him; 
in  his  youth  he  had  never  known  it,  in  his  mature  years  it  was  yet  farther  from 
him,  but  in  her  it  was  sacred  to  him  from  disdain,  safe  even  from  a  jest: 

"  You  see  beauty  in  all  the  world,  Lucille  !  If  these  chill,  lustreless  nights 
of  England  are  so  lovely  to  you,  what  will  the  Southern  ones  be — the  nights  of 
Baiae,  of  Sicily,  of  Greece." 

Where  they  leaned  against  the  balcony  in  the  moonlight,  his  arm  about  her 
and  her  head  resting  on  his  breast,  he  spoke  of  all  to  which  he  would  take  her 
some  leisure  time,  when  the  pressure  of  office  should  relax  and  leave  him  free; 
of  hours  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  lateen-boats  were  filled  with  fragrant 
freights  of  violets  or  olive-wood;  of  luminous  waters,  with  the  golden  orange 
fruit  and  purple  grapes  hanging  above  the  waves;  of  nights  in  the  Carnival 
time,  when  from  some  lofty  casement  she  would  look  out  on  the  Roman  throng 
and  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  studded  and  circled  with  light;  of  moonlight 
evenings,  floating  down  the  soft,  gray  Bosphorus,  with  each  stroke  of  the  oars 
leaving  a  trail  of 'phosphor  gold,  and  the  snows  of  Mount  Olympus  towering  in 
the  lustrous  radiance  of  the  stars;  of  scenes  and  hours  which  he  drew  from  the 
memories  of  a  long  life,  the  accomplished  eloquence  and  facile  words  of  the 
orator  supplying  that  sense  of  beauty  which,  so  vivid  in  her,  had  never,  even  in 
youth,  existed  in  him,  so  that  its  absence  could  not  strike  coldly  or  harshly  on 
her,  as  she  listened  to  the  mellow  music  of  his  voice,  and  the  graphic  painting 
of  his  words,  and  let  her  thoughts  float  over  the  golden  glories  which  steeped 
that  rich  dreamland,  her  future. 

And  in  such  hours  as  this— letting  memory  drift  from  him,  and  the  fevered 
ambitions  and  bitter  contests  of  his  world  be  forgot,  while  his  thoughts  and  his 
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words  took  their  color  from  hers,  and  in  her  upraised  eyes  and  in  her  kiss  upon 
his  cheek  he  knew  how  great,  how  perfect  were  Lucille's  love  and  happiness— 
Strathmore  himself  was  almost  happy.  "  Almost  "—for  the  great  lost  soul  of 
the  man  could  never  wholly  cast  aside  the  burden  of  his  sin;  and  the  beauty 
of  his  life,  that  "light  which  never  was  on  land  or  sea,"  had  died  forever  for 
him  when  Marion  Vavasour  had  betrayed  him  and  the  sun  had  gone  down 
upon  his  wrath. 


CHAPTER   LXX. 

QU.ESTORES   PARICIDII. 

IT  was  far  past  midnight  in  Westminster,  and  as  the  Minister  whose 
foreign  policy  recalled  the  greatness  of  Castlereagh,  and  whose  sweeping  and 
polished  eloquence  withered  like  an  ice-blast  all  it  smote,  passed  out  from  the 
House,  after  a  great  field  night,  the  approaches  were  hemmed  in  by  a  crowd 
breathless  to  see  and  eager  to  welcome  him.  Famous,  but  never  popular; 
firm-rooted  in  the  honor,  but  holding  no  place  in  the  love  of  the  nation; 
wondered  at,  but  scarce  understood,  in  a  country  which  deifies  the  Common- 
place, and  calls  its  best  Man  of  Business  its  best  Statesman,  the  subtle,  pro- 
found, and  eloquent  intellect  of  Strathmore  was  little  comprehended;  his  genius 
was  Statecraft,  his  aspiration  absolute  dominance;  born  to  rule,  to  command, 
and  hold  an  undisputed  sceptre,  he  was  as  little  capable  of  sympathy  with  the 
English  nation  as  the  English  nation  with  him.  Solely  beneath  his  sway, 
they  would  have  been  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  at  home,  but  they  would  have 
never  been  degraded  and  ridiculed  abroad.  The  hand  of  the  tyrant  might 
have  been  iron,  but  it  would  have  grasped  a  sword  never  to  be  bribed  into  its 
sheath  by  an  appeal  to  a  trader's  instincts.  Thus  England  had  little  compre- 
hension of  him,  and  as  little  love;  but  the  spirit  of  his  Statesmanship  was 
essentially  the  spirit  which  ennobles  the  blood  of  a  country,  and  gives  her  the 
fear  of  her  foes  and  the  faith  of  her  allies;  and  although  this  is  the  spirit  which 
of  all  others  is  most  lacking  in  the  politics  of  the  nation,  and  is  deemed  by  her 
most  costly  and  "  idealic,"  there  are  hours,  now  and  then,  when  the  blood  stag- 
nant in  her  veins  is  roused  by  it,  as  the  war-horse  which  has  long  worn  the 
girths  of  the  huckster's  saddle,  and  borne  the  trader's  pack,  still  rouses  to  the 
trumpet-blast  of  the  charge,  and  scents  the  battle  afar  off  with  eager,  restless 
memories  of  glory  gone. 

This  might  had  been  one  of  them,  and  for  once  the  old,  grand  temper  was 
awake  in  the  country,  and  it  recognized  its  leader  in  the  man,  who,  if  his  hand 
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were  iron,  would  at  least  uphold  with  it  the  might  of  England,  and  not  put  it 
behind  him  for  the  gold  of  a  shopkeeper's  bribe,  to  be  slipped  into  the  closed 
palm. 

As  he  passed  out  into  the  night  the  crowds  pressed  closer  and  closer,  and 
cheered  him  to  the  echo;  that  night  in  the  autumn  of  the  bygone  year,  when 
he  had  given  his  life  to  the  peril  of  the  seas  for  the  sheer  sake  of  those  perishing 
in  the  storm,  had  brought  his  name  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  a 
warm,  human  sympathy,  which  the  patrician  brilliance  and  the  haughty  fame  of 
his  career  had  banished,  rather  than  won.  It  had  made  his  name  loved  by 
thousands  whose  eyes  had  never  rested  on  him,  and  whose  lives  could  render 
his  no  comprehension.  It  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  now,  and  they  were 
stirred  as  by  one  impulse;  their  shouts  of  welcome  echoed  to  the  night,  roused 
by  something  higher  than  the  trading  instinct,  nobler  than  mere  popular  clamor; 
it  was  homage  given,  unbought  and  unbidden,  to  that  which  was  loftiest,  truest, 
grandest  in  Strathmore's  nature.  For  the  moment  he  was  moved  to  something 
holier  than  mere  lust  of  power,  to  something  warmer  than  the  mailed  pride  of 
ambition,  as  he  bent  his  head  to  the  assembled  multitudes;  it  was  more  than 
the  patrician  who  acknowledged  the  acclamation  of  the  populace,  it  was  the  man 
who  recognized  the  sympathy  of  his  brethren. 

He  sank  back  in  the  solitude  of  his  carriage,  with  a  new  and  softened  light 
within  his  eyes,  and  a  weary  sigh  of  rest  after  conflict. 

He  had  done  evil,  but  he  had  done  also  good — good,  wide,  lasting,  wrought 
for  his  country  and  for  the  sake  of  millions,  who  yet  lay  in  the  womb  of  the 
future.  Might  not  this  suffice  to  wash  out  the  blood-stain  on  his  life  ? 

Scattering  the  people  clustered  in  the  narrow  ways,  the  carriage  moved  for- 
ward in  the  clear  light  of  the  midnight  moon.  The  cheers  rose  deafening  on 
the  air;  the  masses  swayed  and  surged  in  the  fitful  shadows;  the  great  stone 
piles  pealed  back  in  echo  the  name  the  multitudes  hurled  in  honor  to  the 
starlit  skies— "  STRATHMORE  !  STRATHMORE  !  " 

As  the  waves  of  a  sea  part  and  roll  back,  so  the  waves  of  human  life  swept 
aside  with  their  mighty  murmur,  and,  as  it  had  risen  from  the  sea-depths,  with 
all  its  lost  and  evil  beauty,  known  through  all  the  change  of  years  and  ravages 
of  a  dishonored  life,  so  there  rose  to  his  sight  from  the  waving  crowds  and 
flickering  shades  of  night  the  face  of  Marion  Vavasour.  For  a  moment 
seen,  and  in  a  moment  lost.  Yet  in  that  moment  they  had  looked  on  one 
another,  and  an  eternity  could  have  told  neither  more.  The  new  and  holier 
light  died  out  from  Strathmore's  eyes,  a  great  anguish  tightened  about  him;  a 
sickening  dread  such  as  had  seized  him  when  he  had  seen  her  face  in  the 
yellow  autumn  mists  of  White  Ladies,  clenched  upon  his  life,  withering  all 
hope,  all  peace,  all  future  unborn  years.  The  temptress  and  companion  of  his 
sin  was  that  sin's  Nemesis  and  Eumenides. 
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«  Atonement !  "  The  lurid,  cruel  eyes  of  the  woman  for  whose  beauty  he 
had  steeped  his  soul  in  guilt,  mocked  at  it,  and  drove  him  out  from  rest,  as  the 
Furies  drove  Orestes,  even  when  remorse  had  brought  him  weary,  and  worn, 
and  sick  unto  death,  to  lie,  if  but  for  one  brief  hour,  at  the  foot  of  the  altars 

of  God. 

It  was  long  past  midnight. 

His  face  was  haggard,  and  his  step  had  changed  from  its  firm  and  stately 
tread  to  one  slow  and  weary,  as  he  passed  through  the  halls  and  corridors 
of  his  ministerial  residence,  through  the  glow  of  white  light,  rich  hues,  deli- 
cate marbles,  and  clustering  foliage.  He  had  come  from  a  proud  triumph, 
with  which  Europe  would  teem  on  the  morrow;  he  had  come  from  the  homage 
of  the  people,  rendered  as  by  one  voice  to  him  as  the  upholder  of  the  honor  of 
their  nation;  yet  it  was  not  as  a  victor  that  he  returned,  and  had  the  world  be- 
held him  as  he  passed  alone  through  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  it  would  not 
have  found  one  memory  of  its  honors,  its  might,  and  its  triumph,  remaining 
with  the  man  who,  but  a  few  seconds  before,  had  spoken  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land the  grand  challenge  which  would  uplift  her  ancient  fame  in  the  sight  of  a 
listening  world,  and  who  now  came,  as  the  guilty  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
innocent,  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  the  burden  of  a  dead  sin  alone  with 
him,  and  upon  him. 

He  passed  through  the  silent  chambers  into  Lucille's,  where  the  aromatic 
silvery  lamplight  was  soft  and  shaded,  burning  low. 

Early  in  the  evening  he  had  returned  with  her  from  a  state  gathering,  and 
had  bidden  her  go  to  her  rest;  for,  used  to  the  childlike  simplicity  and  even 
tenor  of  her  years  at  Silver-rest,  she  was  too  fragile  to  be  much  in  the  restless 
vortex  and  the  wearing  whirl  of  that  great  world,  of  which  her  loveliness  and 
his  name  had  made  her  at  once  a -queen — a  queen  as  guileless  and  unconscious 
in  her  child-sovereignty  now,  as  when  her  crown  was  of  the  woodland  violets, 
and  her  wealth  of  the  ocean  shells,'by  the  sea-shore  at  Silver-rest. 

She  had  obeyed  him;  she  had  no  will  save  his,  the  gentlest  guide,  the  surest 
guardian  her  life  could  ever  have  owned,  for  he  had  bent  the  iron  of  his  nature 
like  a  reed,  and  changed  his  very  character,  until  aH  its  coldness,  its  haughty 
egotism,  its  ascetic  indifference  to  all  which  weaker  men  hold  dear,  were  lost 
and  merged  in  one  deep  tenderness  for  her.  She  had  obeyed  him,  and  listen- 
ing long  for  the  echo  of  his  step,  had  sunk  to  sleep,  with  the  words  of  her 
prayer  for  him  and  of  her  gratitude  to  God  the  last  upon  her  lips.  He  moved 
through  the  long  space  of  the  silent  chamber,  and  stood  beside  her  couch,  look- 
ing on  that  soft  and  innocent  rest  to  which  the  night  brought  no  memories  of 
guilt,  and  whose  dreams  were  pure  and  joyous  as  the  dreams  of  infancy. 

Her  bright  hair  fell  unloosed  about  her,  a  flush  was  on  her  cheeks,  for  the 
night  was  warm,  her  head  rested  on  her  arm  in  all  the  grace  of  profound  repose, 
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and  that  unconscious  and  dreaming  loveliness  smote  him  tenfold  with  the  bit- 
terness of  guilt  as  he  stood  looking  down  upon  her  in  the  shaded  silvery  light; 
was  his  heart  one  on  which  it  should  be  hushed,  were  his  lips  those  whose  kiss 
should  wake  her  from  her  rest  ? 

Once  more  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  the  eyes  of  his  temptress  and  de- 
stroyer had  looked  on  him,  rising  up  from  the  surge  of  the  multitudes  as  she 
had  risen  from  the  surge  of  the  waves,  forbidding  him  peace,  claiming  him  hers 
by  right  of  their  dead  sin,  by  right  of  their  mutual  guilt  to  his  life  which  had 
been  slaughtered  by  the  lie  of  the  traitress,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
What  place  had  he  beside  the  holy  rest  of  innocence  ?  It  were  juster  that  he 
were  driven  out  to  dwell  with  the  lost,  and  the  accursed,  in  the  shame  and  the 
hatred  of  all  things  pure  and  sinless,  of  all  lives  loved  of  God. 

As  though  even  in  sleep  conscious  when  he  was  near,  Lucille  stirred  in  her 
slumber  and  wakened  with  the  light  in  her  fair  eyes,  and  the  smile  upon  her 
face  with  which  she  had  wakened  from  the  sleep  of  childhood  in  her  dead 
mother's  bosom,  and  had  looked  upward  to  the  gaze  of  him  whose  crime  had 
made  her  desolate  ere  yet  she  knew  her  loss  or  felt  her  wrong.  Her  soft,  low 
cry  thrilled  his  heart  with  its  waking  welcome,  the  flush  of  a  beautiful  gladness 
deepened  the  warmth  of  her  cheeks,  her  arms  were  thrown  about  his  neck, 
while  her  lips  breathlessly  whispered  sweet  eager  questions  for  his  honor,  his 
triumphs,  his  greatness,  all  dear  to  her  as  the  life  to  which  in  her  sight  they 
gave  the  sanctity  of  the  'Patriot  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Ruler.  The  voice 
which  answered  her  quivered  slightly;  the  lips  which  met  her  caress  were  cold; 
the  face  which  bent  over  her  was  dark  and  worn  with  the  memories  which 
thronged  about  him  in  the  hush  of  night.  The  flush  died  from  her  cheek,  the 
light  was  quenched  in  her  eyes,  the  shadow  of  his  own  fate  fell  upon  her: 

"  You  suffer  ?  You  are  ill  ?  What  is  it — what  has  grieved  you  ? "  she 
asked  him,  in  the  rapid  dread,  the  vague  terror  of  any  evil  which  menaced 
him. 

He  drew  her  closer  to  his  heart,  and  the  profound  dissimulation,  the  iron 
self-control  which  were  alike  his  nature  and  training,  did  not  desert  him  now: 

"  Nothing,  my  own  love.  I  have  been  speaking  two  hours,  and  the  debate 
has  been  a  tempestuous  and  lengthened  one,  till  for  once  I  am  weary  and 
fatigued;  that  is  all." 

She  did  not  doubt  him;  that  his  lips  would  have  spoken  other  words  save 
those  of  truth,  she  dreamed  no  more  than  she  dreamed  of  the  blood-stain  on 
his  life;  but  the  eyes  which  took  all  their  light  and  all  their  joy  from  his  gazed 
wistfully  upward  to  the  face  which,  waking  from  her  slumber,  she  had  seen  for 
the  first  time  darkened  and  careworn,  with  the  resurrection  of  a  guilty  past,  the 
futile  yearning  of  a  great  remorse. 

"  All  ?     You  are  sure  it  is  all  ?  "  she  asked  him.  wistfully:  "You  would  not 
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keep  anything  from  me  even  in  love  ?    You  would  not  withhold  even  a  thought  ? 
You  would  let  Lucille  share  your  pain  as  she  shares  your  glory . 

His  heart  sickened,  his  conscience  shrank  under  the  tender  words;  his  eyes, 
fathomless  and  unrevealing  beneath  every  gaze  and  every  torture,  fell  unde 
the  questioning  appeal  of  those  uplifted  to  him  in  their  innocence,  unconscious 
of  the  anguish  that  they  dealt. 

Evil  should  not  have  been  the  salvation  which  had  saved  her;  guilt  should 
not  have  been  the  secret  of  the  heart  on  which  hers  leaned!  A  quick  shudder 
ran  through  his  frame;  he  drew  her  to  him  with  passionate  force: 

«  None  would  have  loved  you  as  I  love  ?  None  could  have  been  to  you  as 
I  am,  Lucille  ? " 

"  Ah!  no,  no!     Why  ask  ?  you  know  that  so  well! ' 

And  as  she  clung  to  him,  her  bright  hair  falling  over  his  arms,  her  eyes  full 
of  such  liquid  light  as  painters  give  to  the  pure  and  happy  eyes  of  angels,  she 
heard  but  in  his  words  the  tenderness  of  her  husband's  love,  and  had  no  knowl- 
edge in  them  of  the  sleepless  dread  of  that  remorse  which  strove  to  lull  its 
suffering,  and  to  find  peace  where  no  peace  was,  with  the  knowledge  of  her 
guiltless  life,  blessing  and  blessed  by  him. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE  OUTCAST  BY  THE  GATES. 

LIGHT  and  coloring,  the  coolness  of  water,  the  shade  of  leafy  depths,  the 
fragrance  of  flowers,  the  green  belts  of  sloping  lawns,  and  the  sparkling  spray 
of  fountain  columns  tossed  aloft  among  the  brilliance  of  blossom  and  the  lofty 
heads  of  trees,  all  the  beauty  she  thirsted  for  was  here,  where  Marion  Vavasour 
stood  looking  through  the  iron  tracery  of  gates,  as  the  prisoner  through  his 
bars  gazes  at  the  world  to  which  he  can  never  go  forth  again.  They  were  the 
lodge -gates  to  the  grounds  of  the  Thames  villa  of  S.  A.  R.  le  Due  d'Etoiles, 
filled  with  the  choicest  gathering  of  England  at  a  brilliant  fete  that  was  simply 
called  a  garden  party;  and  where  she  stood,  crouched  down  against  the  iron 
scroll-work,  in  the  dust  of  the  highway,  she  could  see  the  velvet  slopes  of  turf, 
the  pyramids  of  bloom,  the  glimpse  of  white  distant  terraces  through  the  breaks 
of  stately  avenues;  she  could  hear  the  swell  of  far-off  music,  even  the  low 
murmur  of  a  laugh  when  a  group  swept  near;  she  could  breathe  in  the  rich 
fragrance  of  flowers  and  of  perfumes;  she  could  look,  in  one  word,  on  the  life 
of  her  Past. 

A  few  years  since,  and  he  who  was  host  there  had  led  her  through  the 
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salons  of  the  Tuileries,  bending  to  her  word  in  homage,  seeking  no  empire  so 
precious  as  one  smile  from  the  lips  that  poets  hymned,  and  the  eyes  that  re- 
called all  the  glory  of  Helen's;  a  few  years  since,  and  she  had  been  of  them, 
with  them,  omnipotent  by  right  of  every  sovereign  grace — unrivalled,  were  it 
only  by  the  light  of  that  angelica  riso  which  played  upon  no  other  beauty  as  it 
played  on  hers.  Now\h.t  Prince  d'Etoiles  would  have  passed  her  by  unknown; 
and  she  stood  without  his  gates  among  the  outcasts  of  the  great  highway,  one 
with  the  roofless,  nameless  beggars,  who,  in  the  whirling  dust  and  summer 
search,  crouched  among  the  trampling  hoofs  and  crowded  wheels  to  look  with 
hungry,  wondering  eyes  through  the  iron  bars  at  these  stray  glimpses  of  the 
life  so  unlike  theirs,  that  their  sight  could  not  grasp,  nor  their  fancy  realize  it. 
Her  hands  were  clenched  upon  the  bars,  her  brow  was  pressed  on  the  cold 
iron;  she  drank  in  the  fragrance,  the  music,  the  beauty  of  the  blent  light  and 
shadow,  with  the  sun  gleam  on  the  lawns,  and  the  glimpses  of  blossom  and  of 
color  that  glanced  between  the  trees;  she  hungered  for  her  life  that  was  lost 
forever;  she  stood  an  alien  and  an  exile  looking  on  the  things  that  knew  her 
no  more ! 

The  white  wand  of  a  lackey  struck  her  on  the  shoulder  with  a  sharp  repri- 
mand; the  same  action,  the  same  words  with  which  in  the  years  that  were  gone, 
the  chasseur  of  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  had  used  to  the  Bohe- 
mian, Redempta.  There  is  a  wild,  wanton  Nemesis  at  times  in  human  life.  She 
started  at  the  blow  and  the  indignity;  for  the  moment  she  forgot  that  she  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  resent — most  bitter  loss  of  this  world's  losses  ! — and  turned 
with  her  old  superb  grace,  with  her  old  proud  patrician  rebuke. 

In  the  carriage,  whose  way  she  stopped,  its  occupant  leaned  back  among  the 
cushions  alone,  bowing,  something  haughtily  and  distantly,  as  the  throng, 
gathered  about  the  gates,  lifted  their  hats  to  salute  him.  As  she  raised  her 
head,  she  met  his  eyes;  he  knew  her;  a  quiver  passed  over  his  face;  he  shrank 
visibly,  irrepressibly,  as  though  a  knife  had  struck  him;  and  his  carriage  swept 
on  through  the  ducal  gates,  leaving  her  without  in  the  dust  and  the  throng  of 
the  parched  highway. 

A  moment  before,  full  of  the  projects,  the  contests,  the  purposes,  and  the 
successes  of  power,  of  the  attitude  of  the  session  which  had  hitherto  been  in  all 
its  triumphs  his  own  aristeia,  and  of  the  far-stretching  foresight  and  matured 
calculations  of  the  ambition  which  had  been  from  his  youth,  and  would  be  to 
his  death,  his  master-passion,  Strathmore,  at  sight  of  her,  forgot  all  save  his 
past,  its  dead  guilt  leaving  its  weakness  in  the  life  in  all  else  strong — its  buried 
crime  claiming  him  slave,  who  in  all  else  was  ruler.  Leader  and  chief,  master 
of  men,  and  molder  of  circumstances,  he  could  not  purchase  or  enforce  oblivion 
— he  could  not  choose  but  bow,  conscience-stricken  and  struck  down,  before  the 
eyes  of  an  outcast  in  the  throng  !  He  had  loved  her,  he  had  sinned  for  her, 
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taking  the  crime  of  Cain  upon  him  for  her  sake  :  she  was  in  his  life  forever  its 
burden,  its  retribution,  its  destroyer. 

All  the  darkness  of  his  past  came  back  with  that  one  look  from  the  lost, 
thirsty,  sleepless  eye  of  Marion  Vavasour. 

While  he  joined  his  own  world,  while  he  spoke  the  courtly  nothings  of  the 
day  while  he  chatted  with  princes  and  with  peers,  and  moved  through  the 
brilliant  groups  of  the  gardens,  her  memory  was  on  him,  and  the  sickening 
sense  of  a  remembered  crime,  fresh  as  though  born  of  yesterday,  upon  his  life. 
A  few  lengths  of  leafy  avenue,  a  few  stretches  of  sunny  sward,  and  he  looked 
on  the  fairness  of  Lucille  s  face,  in  its  first  and  loveliest  dawn  of  youth— youth 
without  a  shadow,  without  a  fear,  without  a  soil.  The  centre  of  a  group  whose 
polished  homage  she  still  heard  with  naif  surprise,  and  still  turned  from  with 
graceful  carelessness,  she  stood  on  the  broad,  white  steps  of  a  terrace,  deeply 
sheltered  in  by  cedar-boughs,  and  where  the  mingled  wealth  of  a  thousand 
blossoms  enclosed  her  in  their  luxuriant  colors,  like  a  young  Angel  of  the 
Flowers.  Against  her  leant  a  young  boy,  a  little  heir  of  the  house,  who  looked 
up  at  her  with  loving  eyes,  while  she  smiled  down  upon  his  beauty  and  wound 
a  wreath  of  rich,  half-opened  roses  among  his  golden  .locks,  as  much  a  child  as 
he,  as  joyous  and  as  innocent.  She  was  a  picture,  soft  as  a  poet's  dream,  and 
warm  in  the  golden  haze  of  earliest  summer;  yet  he  looked  on  it  with  a  shud- 
der; he  saw  it  through  the  darkness  of  his  past.  A  brief  while,  and  she  would 
smile  thus  upon  the  laughing  eyes,  and  toy  thus  with  the  sunny  hair  of  a  child 
born  to  his  race,  and  bearer  of  his  name — and  he  from  whom  her  child  would 
take  his  life  had  been  the  destroyer  of  her  father  ! 

Thus  ever  his  dead  sin  recoiled  and  struck  him  in  his  gentlest  thoughts, 
his  holiest  hours. 

Strathmore,  to  whom  fear  was  unknown,  and  in  whom  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  men  had  no  place,  dreaded  with  a  terrible  horror  to  see  the  eyes  of 
Marion  Vavasour  fasten  on  the  fair  youth  of  Lucille;  he  felt  as  though  the  very 
air  must  tell  his  secret  when  she  passed  the  woman  whose  lie  had  made  him 
slay  the  man  whom  he  had  loved.  In  his  vengeance  he  had  bidden  the  woman 
he  pursued  go  forth  to  the  fate  that  awaited  her;  to  live  as  they  live  who  trade 
in  beauty,  to  die  as  they  die,  craving  a  crust.  His  bidding  had  been  obeyed, 
the  vengeance  to  which  he  had  sent  her  out  had  become  hers  to  the  uttermost 
bitterness  of  its  pitiless  Mosaic  law;  and  now — the  Outcast  which  he  had  made 
was  in  his  path,  stronger  than  his  strength,  more  powerful  in  her  abject 
wretchedness  than  he  in  his  haughty  eminence,  an  Ate  that  dogged  his  steps, 
and  rose,  haunting  and  abhorred,  between  him  and  the  light  of  the  summer  sun, 
between  him  and  the  holiness  of  innocence.  Where  he  stood,  with  a  calm 
smile  on  his  lips,  with  serene  and  courtly  words  at  his  command,  flattered, 
honored,  sought,  a  courtier,  a  patrician,  a  statesman,  no  ambition  beyond  his 
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grasp,  no  rank  but  what  could  be  his  at  his  will,  his  thoughts  were  filled  with 
wild,  restless,  fugitive  schemes  to  banish  from  his  sight,  and  thrust  out  of  his 
world,  that  nameless  beggar  at  the  gates  !  A  homeless  wanderer  was  more 
powerful  than  he;  he  had  had  his  vengeance,  whose  sweetness  could  never 
escape  him,  but  its  fruit  was  his  also,  and  of  whatever  it  brought  forth  must 
he  eat. 

An  hour  later  and  his  carriage  swept  with  swift  and  silent  roll  over  the  turf, 
and  under  the  pleasant  shadow  of  the  trees,  in  the  warmth  of  the  setting  sun. 
Lucille  lay  back  beside  him,  her  bright,  rapid  words  broken  with  sweet  ripples 
of  happy  laughter,  her  face  turned  to  him,  radiant  with  the  gay  softness  of  her 
father's  smile,  whilst  she  told  him  a  thousand  brilliant,  airy  trifles  of  the  world 
that  was  so  new  to  her,  and  of  which  she  saw  but  the  sunny,  golden  side,  full 
of  graceful  beauty,  and  harmonious  as  music  to  her,  the  young  queen  of  its 
courtliest  pleasures.  And  he  heard  her  while  his  thoughts  were  heavy  with 
dark  and  deadly  memories,  he  looked  on  her  fair,  laughing  eyes  while  his  own 
restlessly  sought  the  face  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  forever  bound  by  the 
indissoluble  bondage  of  a  mutual  crime.  He  dreaded  the  gaze  of  Marion 
Vavasour,  as  he  had  never  dreaded  the  close  presence  of  death  when  the  waves 
beat  him  down,  and  the  cold,  curled  mass  of  the  reared  waters  buried  him 
beneath  them — he  dreaded  for  it  to  fall  on  the  innocent  loveliness  beside  him, 
as  men  dread  the  breath  of  a  pestilence  to  pass  over  what  they  love. 

The  carriage  swept  on  through  the  green  avenues  and  the  sunlit  freshness 
of  the  park,  along  the  side  of  glancing  water,  and  with  the  low,  sweet  gladness 
of  the  young  girl's  laughter  on  his  ear.  Suddenly  Lucille's  voice  dropped,  her 
laugh  was  hushed,  over  her  face  stole  the  earnest  sadness  of  a  deep  compas- 
sion; she  leaned  nearer  to  him,  and  her  hand  stole  into  his:  , 

"  Look  there  !  That  is  the  woman  to  whom  I  gave  my  roses.  How  weary, 
how  wretched,  how  lost  she  looks  !  Could  we  do  nothing  for  her  ?  " 

And  he  heard  the  soft  and  pitying  words  spoken  of  her  father's  murderess  ! 
— he  saw  her  eyes  fill  with  a  divine  tenderness  for  the  woman  whom  he  had 
loved  with  a  madman's  passion,  and  sent  out  to  a  vengeance  great  and  pitiless 
as  her  guilt  and  his  own  ! 

By  a  ghastly  fascination  his  eyes  followed  hers  into  the  throng  about  the 
gates  through  which  they  passed,  and  he  saw  the  gaze  of  Marion  Vavasour 
fastened  on  Lucille's  face;  a  look  like  the  chained  and  baffled  panther's,  thirst- 
ing for  her  prey;  a  look  that  ran  through  all  his  veins  with  the  icy  chill  of  a 
nameless  horror. 

Lucille  turned  pale,  and  her  large,  soft  eyes,  which  rested  on  the  outcast 
with  such  mournful  and  tender  pity,  filled  with  a  startled  fear  like  the  eyes  of 
a  young  fawn,  as  she  leant  farther  back  in  the  barouche,  and  her  hand  uncon- 
sciously closed  nearer  on  his: 
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"  How  strangely  she  looks  !     She  frightens  me  !  " 

For  his  life,  for  her  life,  he  could  not  have  answered  her,  while  upon  them 
was  the  gaze  of  Marion  Vavasour  quoting  the  past,  claiming  the  future,  by 
right  of  that  mutual,  unexpiated  crime  which  had  destroyed  the  guiltless.  His 
face  grew  white,  his  eyes  shrank  from  the  unconscious  eyes  of  Lucille,  he 
shuddered  beneath  the  clinging  touch  of  her  hand;  and  the  woman  who  watched 
them  saw  that  even  now  the  first  hour  of  her  vengeance  had  come,  that  even 
now  she  had  pierced  through  the  single  weakness  of  his  mailed  strength,  and 
forced  him  to  remember. 

A  moment  more,  and  the  carriage  swept  on  through  the  light  and  shade, 
leaving  the  homeless  wanderer  in  the  throng;  and  he  saw  but  his  own  memory 
of  the  woman  he  had  worshipped,  of  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him  with  the 
diamonds  crowning  the  gold  wealth  of  her  hair,  and  the  lustrous,  languid  light 
in  her  divine  eyes,  as  she  had  been  in  the  glory  of  her  youth,  in  the  sovereignty 
of  her  beauty,  on  the  night  when,  at  her  tempting,  he  bowed  and  fell,  knowing 
nothing  save  the  sweetness  of  her  kiss  ! 

Lucille  looked  upward  at  him  with  anxious  wistfulness: 
"  Are  you  in  pain  ?     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

Life  could  not  have  held  for  him  a  more  bitter  pang  than  lay  in  the  gaze  of 
her  innocent  eyes  ! 

But  he  was  long  used  to  wear  the  impenetrable  armor  of  an  unmoved  se- 
renity, and  live  beside  a  guiltless  life  without  a  sign  of  self-betrayal.  His  voice 
had  its  accustomed  calm  as  he  answered  her,  and  his  eyes  met  hers  with  their 
old  tenderness,  if  in  them  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  weary  melancholy: 

"  No  my  love,  it  is  nothing; — save  the  heat,  perhaps,  and  I  am  somewhat 
tired.  But,  Lucille,  do  not  look  at  those  unhappy  outcasts  again!  you  cannot 
help  them;  the  vastest  wealth  could  not  avail  to  succor  all  the  wretchedness  of 
a  great  city;  it  only  agitates  you, and  is  injurious  for  you,  my  darling,  and,  as 
such,  pains  me." 

Those  who  had  best  known  his  past,  could  not  have  heard  in  his  words  or  in 
his  voice  the  betrayal  of  anything  save  a  tender  solicitude  for  her;  still  less 
could  she  have  done  so. 

She  looked  upward  at  him  with  a  smile  that  was  earnest  and  almost 
mournful: 

"  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it;  but  when  I  see  any  who  look  so  hopeless  as 
that,  I  wonder  why  life  is  so  beautiful  for  me  and  is  so  stricken  for  them  ! 
Why  is  there  so  much  misery?  All  would  love  God,  and  do  good,  I  think,  if 
they  were  happy." 

"  A  beautiful  and  simple  code  of  ethics,  my  child  ! — if  you  could  give  the 
world  your  innocence  and  your  faith  it  might  be  true." 

"  But  is  it  not  true  ?  "  pleaded  Lucille,  while  her  thoughts  travelled  wistfully 
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over  the  mysteries  of  evil  and  of  pain  which  were  vague  and  strange  to  her 
dawning  life,  which  had  been  one  long,  sunny  day,  under  one  guardian  love 
since  her  birth:  "  Love  is  born  of  gentleness,  and  gentleness,  I  think,  would  win 
the  harshest  and  the  most  lost  to  something  better.  Perhaps  if  even  that 
woman  we  saw  just  now  had  been  shown  mercy  when  she  first  suffered,  she 
might  not  be  so  utterly  callous  and  evil  as  she  looks  ?  How  strangely  her 
eyes  fastened  on  me,  did  you  see  ?  Why  was  it  ?  " 

How  could  she  know  that  every  one  of  her  innocent  words  was  worse  than 
a  dagger  in  his  heart? 

"Why,  my  love?"  repeated  Strathmore,  wearily  :  "Why?  Because  those 
who  are  lost  and  evil  hate  all  that  is  guileless,  and  pure,  and  holy  !  Because 
her  life  is  guilt,  and  yours  is  innocence  !  " 

As  the  night  follows  the  day,  Marion  Vavasour  followed  the  lives  she  hated. 
Having  once  seen  that  her  sight  and  her  presence  had  power  to  pierce  him  to 
the  quick,  she  never  released  him  from  it;  wherever  an  outcast  of  the  people 
could  follow  a  man  of  rank  and  eminence,  she  followed  him;  secretly,  so  that 
no  other  noted  her,  but  surely  and  constantly,  until  that  vigil,  veiled  but  unceas- 
ing, grew  intolerable  to  him,  with  that  torture  which  he  had  dealt  out  to  her, 
when,  before  the  stroke  of  his  vengeance  fell  in  the  sight  of  assembled  Paris,  go 
where  she  would  his  eyes  were  upon  her,  seek  escape  as  she  might  his 
silent  presence  was  ever  near,  mutely  quoting  to  her  the  Past,  mutely  menacing 
the  Future.  When  he  left  the  Lower  House,  with  the  cheers  which  had  hailed 
his  measures,  or  his  eloquence,  still  echoing  on  the  hot  air,  he  saw  her  in  the 
gloom  of  the  thronged,  narrow  streets;  when  he  passed  from  State  ceremonies 
he  met  her  eyes,  where  she  stood  amidst  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  palace,  and  were  trodden  by  horses'  hoofs,  and  driven  asunder 
by  the  whips  of  lackeys.  Leaving  the  fond  words  and  innocent  presence  of 
Lucille  in  the  brightness  of  morning,  there,  near  his  gates,  in  the  sun-light, 
would  be  the  form  of  the  woman  whose  sin  had  drawn  him  to  his  guilt,  whom 
his  vengeance  had  driven  out  among  the  lost,  nameless,  hopeless  Multitude. 
Going  from  the  greatness  of  contests,  from  the  struggle  of  parties,  from  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  weary  with  the  heated  pressure  of  lengthened  debate, 
or  the  success  of  a  hard-won  victory,  his  pride  was  stricken,  his  victory  was  em- 
bittered, his  strength  beaten  down,  his  greatness  made  miserable  and  worthless 
in  his  sight,  by  the  dead  guilt  that  was  brought  back  upon  his  memory  as  he 
saw  the  face  of-his  temptress  in  the  midnight  gloom,  or  in  the  grayness  of  the 
breaking  dawn. 

Her  presence — almost/*?//  rather  than  actually  seen — grew  intolerable  to 
him;  the  sight  of  that  haggard,  evil  face,  with  its  thirsty  eyes  and  its  terrible 
wreck  of  womanhood,  its  fearful  relics  of  grace  and  of  beauty,  lingering  there 
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as  though  in  hideous  mockery  of  what  she  once  had  been,  became  feared  by 
him  to  whom  fear  was  unknown,  with  a  nervous  and  unconquerable  dread.  He 
strove  to  bury  his  past,  to  live  it  down,  to  wash  it  out  with  the  holiness  of  atone- 
ment, to  steep  it  to  oblivion  in  the  fair  life  that  he  cherished  and  guarded,  and 
in  the  grandeur  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious  career, — and  Marion  Vavasour 
was  ever  before  him,  the  haunting  wraith  of  those  dead  years,  the  avenger,  as 
she  had  been  the  temptress,  of  his  crime  ! 

He  could  not  free  himself  from  her;  he  was  powerless  here.  Wealth, 
station,  command,  were  impotent  to  force  out  of  his  path  the  woman  who 
dogged  it;  eminence  and  authority  were  of  no  avail  to  put  away  from  him  the 
pursuant  presence  of  an  outcast.  Life  was  hers  as  it  was  his,  and  where  she 
came  was  common  to  the  poorest  as  to  the  proudest,  the  broad  and  crowded 
highway  of  the  world.  True,  he  could  have  given  her  into  arrest  as  a  vagrant, 
but  that  he  dared  not  do;  he  knew  the  menace  that  spoke  in  her  eyes,  he  knew 
that  from  her  lips  enough  might  be  told  of  the  past  that  bound  them,  and  of 
that  hour  in  the  darkness  of  the  sea-storm,  when  his  hand  had  loosed  her  to  the 
grave,  to  crush  and  break  forever  with  its  horror  Lucille's  love  and  life.  She 
knew  not  the  power  of  the  vengeance  which  she  held  thus  unconscious  in  her 
hands,  but  he  knew  it;  and  it  chained  him  paralyzed  from  every  act  which 
might  have  otherwise  released  him  from  the  woman  who,  under  the  scourge 
and  agony  of  his  vengeance,  had  prophesied  the  hour  when  he  should  ask  in 
vain  of  earth  or  heaven  the  mercy  he  denied.  Now  and  again  wild,  dark, 
shapeless  thoughts  drifted  through  Strathmore's  mind,  for  his  nature  could  not 
wholly  change,  and  when  need  arose,  he  was  unscrupulous  and  ruthless  now  as 
of  old;  but  they  were  each  perforce  abandoned,  each  fraught  with  too  close 
danger  of  waking  the  very  evil  that  he  feared.  The  sense  of  weakness  and  of 
dread  tightened  upon  him,  worst  curse  of  all  to  the  man  to  whom  feebleness 
and  fear  were  craven  things,  unknown  and  unpitied;  a  baffled,  impotent  hope- 
lessness began  to  gnaw  into  his  life  as  it  had  done  when  he  had  first  learned 
that  Valdor  had  unearthed  the  secret  of  his  expiation;  a  wild,  weary  sense  of 
despair  grew  on  him;  remorse  was  a  heart-sick  futurity,  atonement  a  madman's 
dream,  since  guilt  was  deathless  thus  ! 

He  dreaded,  moreover,  lest  Lucille  should  note  the  constant  vigil  of  the 
woman  to  whom  she  had  given  her  roses;  lest  it  should  exercise  over  her  the 
same  vague  and  painful  terror  with  which  she  had  shrunk  from  the  gaze  of 
Marion  Vavasour  when  it  had  first  fallen  upon  her;  lest  she  should  question 
him  of  it  in  her  innocence,  whilst  he,  powerful  in  wealth,  in  rank,  in  command, 
would  be  powerless  to  drive  out  from  her  presence  and  ward  her  from  the  evil 
gaze  of  the  one  in  whom  she  saw  but  a  beggared  wanderer  of  the  People! 
When  he  was  not  with  her,  he  sought  with  almost  nervous  solicitude  that 
she  should  never  be  alone,  that  she  should  always  be  surrounded  with  some 
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brilliant  party,  or  some  girlish  group  of  her  own  age  and  rank;  his  own  days 
claimed  and  absorbed  by  public  life,  he  provided  that  all  her  hours  should  be 
so  filled  with  a  succession  of  pleasures,  entertainments  and  companionship, 
that  in  his  absence  no  space  should  be  left  for  her  to  spend  in  solitude,  or  for 
her  to  be  ever  so  alone  that  she  should  observe  how  closely  the  outcast  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  roses  watched  her  when  she  drove  from  her  own 
gates. 

For  Marion  Vavasour,  in  the  strange  caprice  of  a  baffled,  hopeless,  paralyzed 
hatred,  which  grew  the  more  bitter,  because  each  day,  as  it  rolled  by, 
brought  her  but  a  more  vivid  sense  of  its  own  utter  impotence  for  vengeance, 
never  wearied  in  following  thus  the  life  of  the  young  girl  whom,  while  all 
unconscious  of  her  birth,  she  longed  to  destroy  not  less  than  to  destroy  him 
whose  love  she  begrudged  to  her,  and  whose  strength  she  saw  could  alone 
be  reached  and  stricken  through  her.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  she 
spent  the  long  hours  watching  and  waiting  for  one  glimpse  of  Lucille.  Under 
the  park  trees,  where  those  more  homeless  and  wretched  than  she,  had 
slept  through  the  summer  nights,  and  lay  in  the  dry,  long  grass  in  the 
sun,  staring  blankly  at  the  delicate,  glittering  throng  of  the  life  with  which 
they  had  nothing  in  common,  scarcely  their  humanity,  she  saw  her  sweep  by 
through  the  light,  whilst  men  checked  their  horses,  and  the  crowd  without  the 
rails  stopped  and  turned  to  gaze  after  a  loveliness  that  strangely  touched  those 
who  looked  on  it  for  a  moment,  and  who  bore  it  away,  rather  in  their  hearts 
than  in  their  thoughts,  into  the  throng  of  the  world,  as  men  who  have  looked  on 
a  face  of  Titian  or  a  dream  of  Delaroche  bear  its  memory  away  into  the  heat 
and  noise  of  the  busy  streets  and  the  avarice  and  struggles  of  their  narrow 
lives,  and  are  the  better  for  it,  though  they  scarce  know  why.  In  the  stillness 
of  a  Sabbath  noon,  she  would  steal  down  and  hide  amongst  the  hanging 
foliage  and  profuse  blossom  of  the  river  villa,  where  she  had  been  given  alms 
from  Strathmore's  wealth,  and  watch  her  from  the  distance  where  the  young 
girl  wandered  among  the  aisles  of  her  rose-gardens  or  through  the  tropic  wealth 
of  the  conservatories;  or  leaned  against  him  where  he  sat,  as  they  believed  in 
unseen  solitude,  under  the  deep  shadow  of  cedars  or  acasias,  whilst  his  hand 
strayed  over  her  sunlit  hair,  and  he  bowed  his  head  and  listened  to  her  words 
with  gentle  tenderness,  and  the  smile  upon  his  lips  that  was — for  the  moment, 
at  least — a  smile  of  rest  and  happiness.  In  the  heat  of  a  summer  day,  while 
the  pavement  was  white  with  the  dusty  glare,  and  her  temples  throbbed  with  a 
blind,  dizzy  pain  under  the  incessant  roar  of  the  street  traffic,  she  heard  the 
long  shout  roll  down  the  ranks  "  for  the  Lady  Cecil  Strathmore's  carriage  !  " 
and  saw  her  passing  from  concert,  or  dejeuner,  or  drawing-room,  in  her 
delicate,  glittering,  costly  dress,  as  her  outriders  made  way  for  the  stately 
equipage,  while  the  woman  to  whom  power,  and  luxury,  and  homage  had  been 
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the  very  core  of  her  life,  envied  these,  the  outward  symbols  and  privileges 
of  rank  and  wealth,  more  bitterly  than  holier  and  fairer  things.  In  the  depth 
of  midnight  or  in  the  breaking  dawn,  one  amongst  the  ever-toiling  crowds, 
whose  feet  know  no  rest,  and  whose  ebb  and  flow  are  like  the  unceasing 
roar  and  murmur  of  a  sea,  she  saw  her,  beside  Strathmore,  passing  from 
some  palace-dinner  or  court-ball,  the  bearer  of  his  name,  the  sharer  of  his 
honors,  while  she  stood  there,  in  the  darkness  and  the  hurrying  throng,  alone 
in  the  vast,  inhospitable  city,  with  no  life  waiting  her,  no  companion- 
ship, no  shelter,  but  those  she  shrank  from  and  abhorred,  since  the  haughty 
patrician,  the  proud  aristocrat,  the  delicate,  refined,  poetic  epicurean,  still  lived 
in  Marion  Vavasour,  and  could  not  perish  until  death  itself.  Thus — day  after 
day,  night  after  night — a  deadly,  poisonous  hate  grew  up  and  strengthened  in  her 
for  the  young  life  that  was  made  one  with  his;  strengthened  the  more  because 
chained  and  powerless  to  injure;  and  he  knew  it,  yet  he  could  not  thrust  her 
from  his  path — he  could  not  force  her  from  the  earth  in  which  she  had  com- 
mon right  to  dwell.  The  tide  of  human  life  was  beyond  his  control,  and  had 
swept  them  together  even  whilst  furthest  sundered  by  every  social  barrier. 
Marion  Vavasour  lived,  and  in  her  lived  also  his  buried  crime;  here  the  proud 
Statesman  had  no  power,  the  negligent  man  of  the  world  no  sneer,  the  polished 
Courtier  no  armor,  the  "iron  hand  under  the  silken  glove"  no  weapon;  he 
knew  his  sin,  and  lived  in  feverish,  broken,  shapeless  dread  lest  its  retribution 
should  rise,  and  pass  over  him  to  smite  the  guiltless  life  that  was  sheltered  in 
his  bosom. 

"  I  see  that  woman  so  often — that  woman  to  whom  I  gave  my  roses  ! "  said 
Lucille,  wonderingly,  once,  while  with  a  gesture  that  was  almost  fear  she  shrank 
closer  to  him  as  their  carriage  drove  from  the  French  Embassy  through  the 
midnight  streets: 

"You  gave  her  alms,  my  love;  it  is  sufficient  to  make  her  follow  you. 
Notice  her  no  more." 

He  kept  his  voice  calm  and  negligent,  and  the  reply  was  given  without 
hesitancy,  seemingly  without  effort;  but  instinctively,  unconsciously,  where 
she  leaned  against  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  drew  her  closer  to  his 
heart,  as  though  she  were  menaced  by  some  near  and  physical  peril. 

As  his  eyes  had  met  those  of  Marion  Vavasour,  in  the  flickering  light  of 
the  lamps,  while  his  carriage  had  flashed  past  the  place  where  she  stood,  and 
her  gaze  had  travelled  from  him  to  rest  on  the  face  of  Lucille,  to  the  memory 
of  both  had  returned  the  words  that  Redempta  the  Zingara  had  spoken,  long 
years  before,  when  they,  fore-doomed  to  be  each  other's  curse,  had  first  met 
under  the  summer  stars,  by  the  Bohemian  waters: 

"There  shall  be  love;  and  of  the  love,  sin;  and  of  the  sin,  crime;  and  of 
the  crime,  a  curse;  and  the  curse  shall  pursue  and  destroy  the  innocent." 
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The  curse  already  had  destroyed  lives  that  were  guiltless — was  yet  another 
still  demanded  ? 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

THALASSIS  !    THALASSIS  ! 

IT  was  on  the  close  of  a  burning  day  in  the  hot  Midi;  a  day  of  intolerable 
glare,  of  sickening  drought,  of  parched,  stifling,  cholera-laden  noxiousness 
under  those  brazen  skies,  within  those  relentless  walls  of  the  Toulon  Bagne. 
The  horrible  heat  had  made  even  the  gardes-chiourmes  heavy  and  listless,  and 
they,  had  suffered  a  few  of  the  formats,  unchidden,  to  drop  down,  gasping  and 
powerless,  like  panting  hounds;  nature  wears  itself  out,  and  humanity  is  re- 
membered now  and  then,  even  in  a  convict  prison.  At  one  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations a  brace  of  galley-slaves  was  working,  a  little  asunder  from  the  rest,  on 
a  sandy  level  facing  the  sea,  with  a  single  overseer  near  them;  brandy  and  the 
ghastly  heat,  and  the  horrible  sand  glitter,  made  the  garde  sleepy  and  inatten- 
tive; heavy  bribes  from  a  young  Englishman,  who  had  of  late  been  much  about 
the  Bagne,  had  something,  yet  more  than  the  sultry  pestilential  air  and  the 
fumes  of  the  petits  verres  to  do  with  his  unusual  lack  of  vigilance  and  the  sep- 
arate post  of  labor  he  had  given  to  the  political  deportes  on  that  stretch  of  sand 
excavations  lying  in  front  of  the  stirless  summer  sea.  They  were  kept  late  at 
labor  there,  for  the  new  stone  curtain  and  redoubts  that  were  to  be  erected  at 
that  point  were  pressing,  and  the  government  had  directed  that  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  that  separate  parties  of  the  galeriens  should  be  told  off,  to  continue 
the  works  night  and  day  until  they  were  completed.  The  formats  were  of  less 
value  than  the  brutes  whose  toil  they  bore,  and  to  whose  labor  they  were  har- 
nessed; it  mattered  nothing  how  many  hundred  of  them  might  wear  out,  drop 
down,  and  perish  in  that  giant  travail — if  they  died  by  droves  so  much  the 
better,  there  were  the  less  expenses  for  the  exchequer. 

The  hot  day  faded,  the  twilight  fell  lightly,  rapidly,  without  stars,  for  the 
skies  were  black  and  stormy.  The  garde-chiourme  lit  his  lantern,  the  prisoners 
toiled  on  with  spade  and  pickaxe  deep  down  in  the  sand  and  gravel,  with  their 
backs  bowed  and  their  limbs  weighted  with  irons,  and  their  breath  like  blown 
and  worn-out  horses  in  that  unnatural  and  herculean  toil  to  which  their  lives 
had  no  habit,  their  limbs  had  no  use;  while  scattered  all  along  the  sand  level 
were  the  chains  of  convicts,  with  the  crack  of  the  overseers'  whips  sounding  on 
the  silence,  and  the  glitter  of  the  lanterns  shining  down  the  line  in  the  gray 
descending  twilight  that  would  soon  be  night.  And  beyond,  on  the  water,  the 
yacht  lay  at  anchor,  with  a  blue  light  that  she  had  hung  out  for  many  nights 
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past  burning  at  the  mast-head,  to  prevent,  as  it  was  understood,  her  being  run 
down  in  the  darkness  by  the  chasse-marks  and  other  vessels  that  came  to  or 
past  the  port  of  Toulon,  trading  from  Italy  and  the  East.  Tte  garde-chtourme, 
with  grumbling  imprecations,  turned  to  relight  his  lantern  that  had  gone  out, 
setting  it  down  on  a  block  of  granite  while  he  adjusted  its  wick,  growling  coarse 
Bas-Rhin  oaths  at  his  prisoners  for  not  doing  their  work  quicker;  it  was  a  signal, 
though  no  word  had  ever  passed  between  him  and  them;  a  slight  risk  made 
worth  his  while  to  bear  by  Lionel  Caryll's  rouleaux  of  gold  pieces,  with  which 
he  could  purchase  his  escape  from  his  hateful  post,  and  buy  the  little  strip  of 
land  in  Alsace,  which  ever  since  his  boyhood  he  had  vainly  coveted.  His  back 
was  turned;  with  a  wrench  the  dtportts  tore  asunder  the  irons  which  had  been 
all  but  filed  through,  and  only  hung  together  by  a  link,  sprang  up  out  of  the 
pit  in  which  they  worked,  and  fled,  fleet  as  hill-deer,  over  the  sandy  surface  in 
the  gray  of  the  falling  night,  their  footfall  noiseless  on  the  loose  and  yielding 
earth.  Busy  with  his  lantern,  he  did  not,  or  seemed  not  to,  hear  their  stealthy 
and  sudden  flight.  When  he  turned  the  full  blaze  of  his  light  on  the  gravel-pit, 
and  looking  down,  found  the  yawning  hole  untenanted,  and  raised  the  hue-and- 
cry,  the  condamnts  had  had  three  minutes'  start— a  priceless  treasure  in  that  race 
for  liberty  and  life. 

The  alarm  was  given.  Force,  brutal  and  omnipotent,  was  out  like  a  sleuth- 
hound  after  those  who  sought  that  most  begrudged  and  costly  thing  on  earth 
— their  Freedom.  The  bastions  swarmed  with  soldiery;  the  gardes-chiourmes 
poured  out  with  hell-bound  fury,  petty  tyrants  who  had  lost  their  slaves;  the 
shots  rang  on  the  still  night,  all  Toulon  was  astir;  two  formats  had  escaped, 
two  men  out  of  whom  all  sense  and  sign  of  that  daring  vice  of  Liberty  should 
have  been  crushed  and  drilled  in  the  granite  walls  and  under  the  iron  chains 
of  the  life  that  had  lowered  them  to  beasts,  and  robbed  them  even  of  their 
Names.  The  Bagne  was  in  hideous  tumult,  the  hell-hounds  tore  out  on  the 
search  over  the  wide  sand-level  stretching  to  the  sea,  the  bullets  hissed  through 
the  air,  the  gendarmes  hurled  themselves,  armed  to  the  teeth,  on  the  track  of 
the  fugitives.  Inside  the  Bagne  they  would  have  been  recaptured  at  once; 
outside  the  walls  there  was  one  chance,  for  that  one  chance  was  the  Sea.  The 
Sea  !  incarnate  liberty  itself,  that  held  out  freedom  to  the  bondsmen.  The  shots 
seethed  past  them  and  fell  round  them,  scattering  the  sand  in  their  eyes  and 
ploughing  the  ground  at  their  feet,  their  ankles  plunged  into  the  loose  soil,  the 
yells,  and  shouts,  and  curses  of  the  alarm  were  borne  to  their  ears  on  the  wind, 
their  limbs  were  dragged  down  by  links  of  the  hanging  chains,  their  strength 
was  impoverished  by  toil  and  misery,  a  fate  worse  than  death  was  close  on 
them,  with  every  second  that  brought  their  pursuers  nearer  and  nearer  ere  they 
could  reach  the  gray  line  of  the  gleaming  water,  longed  for,  panted  for,  so  near 
and  yet  so  far  !  Across  the  line  of  sand,  yellow  and  level  in  the  fitful  shadows, 
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with  the  severed  fetters  clanging  like  the  trailing  irons  of  escaping  slaves,  with 
the  press  of  the  close  pursuit  hunting  them  down,  with  the  sound  of  the  seas 
and  the  roar  of  the  following  multitude,  the  crash  of  the  gendarmes'  tread,  and 
the  hiss  of  the  plunging  shot  deafening  their  ear  and  giddying  their  brain,  with 
life  and  liberty  beyond,  and  behind  a  doom  more  dread  than  death,  they  fled 
on  through' the  heavy,  breathless  night. 

They  reached  the  water-edge;  the  loose,  fresh-raised  sand  embankment 
overhung  the  sea  by  some  eight  feet,  the  waves  surging  and  churning  below 
under  the  lash  of  the  rising  mistral.  With  that  might,  which  desperation 
alone  can  lend,  they  cleared  it  with  a  bound  of  agony,  and  fell  with  a  low, 
sullen  splash  and  plunge  into  the  dark  waters.  A  volley,  fired  by  those  in 
pursuit,  thundered  down  the  shore;  the  balls  hissed  and  shrieked  as  they  cut 
the  water,  while  the  oaths  of  gardes  and  gendarmes  yelled  furious  upon  the  air. 
One,  as  he  rose  to  the  surface,  was  shot  through  the  back;  with  a  scream  that 
echoed  over  the  sea,  he  bounded  out  of  the  water  in  the  gray,  fitful  light,  then 
sank  never  to  rise  again.  The  other  dived,  and  the  storm  of  balls  passed 
harmlessly  above  him;  ere  he  had  leaped,  he  had  torn  off  with  such  convulsed 
strength  as  is  born  of  a  supreme  despair,  the  irons  still  clinging  to  his  wrists. 
He  had  no  weight  on  him;  he  was  a  fearless  swimmer;  and  there,  at  the  mast- 
head, burned  the  signal  light,  that  to  him  and  for  him  meant  aid,  succor, 
welcome,  liberty,  and  all  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  the  world.  He  kept  under 
water,  only  rising  rarely  to  the,  surface,  and  then  so  cautiously,  that  in  the  gloom 
of  the  stormy,  sultry  evening  he  was  unseen.*  Those  on  the  shore  had  seen 
both  sink  when  the  volley  had  been  fired;  they  supposed  both  had  been  shot 
down  when  the  death-shriek  had  rung  over  the  sea.  It  was  of  little  moment; 
both  were  dead  instead  of  both  deportes.  The  sea  was  alive  for  awhile  with 
boats,  and  lanterns,  and  men  groping  with  grappling  hooks  and  fishing-nets  for 
the  drowned  bodies;  while  torches  flung  their  ruddy  glare  over  the  white  foam 
and  dark,  angry  waters,  and  he  who  lay  under  the  waves,  amidst  the  tumult 
and  the  flickering  glare  above  him,  knew — with  every  sound  that  passed,  with 
every  breath,  for  which  he  stole  upward  to  the  air  in  stealth  and  agony — the 
bitterness  of  death. 

Then — as  though  nature  herself  lent  succor  from  the  brutality  of  man  to 
man,  which  outruns  all  the  rage  of  desert  birds,  all  the  ferocity  of  forest  beasts 
— the  gathered  clouds  broke  with  a  tempest  of  rain,  driving,  drenching,  beat- 
ing down  the  flames  of  the  torches,  and  casting  darkness  over  all  the  sea. 
The  pursuit  ceased,  the  search  was  given  over; — the  dead  bodies  of  \.\\o  formats  ! 
what  were  they  but  carrion  ?  At  last — at  last — he  was  alone  in  the  sheltering 

*  In  case  any  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  escapes  of  Valdor  and  of  Jean  Val- 
jean,  1  may  name  that  the  above  chapter  was  written  before  I  read  the  "  Mis^rables,"  or  knew 
that  there  was  such  an  episode  in  the  work.— Author  of  "  Strathmore" 
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e  robbed  vigor  of  his  manhood,  swept  back  with  a  rush  through  all 
rame      Even  in  that  instant  of  mortal  danger  and  of  physical  misery,  once 
more  he  had  hope,  and  he  had  freedom;  they  are  the  angels  of  men's  lives. 

He  swam  out  to  the  bright  blue  star  of  light-swam  with  that  strength 
which  comes  in  the  supreme  hours  of  our  lives,  making  us  «  rend  the 
even  as  green  withes." 

A  few  brief  seconds  more,  and  he  stood  on  the  yacht  deck;  Lionel  Caryll 

had  saved  him. 

"Free  —  thank  God!" 

The  words  broke  from  both  their  lips  as  the  wild  rain-storm  lashed  round 
them;  then,  without  sign  or  show  of  life,  he  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  English 
youth,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils—  his  senses  blind  and 

gone. 

Before  the  sun  rose  the  yacht  was  far  on  her  way  westward  down  the  Medi- 

terranean waters;  Valdorwas  free. 

Thus  strangely  does  Circumstance  turn  avenger  in  this  life. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

UNDER   THE   WINGS   OF   THE   ANGEL. 

IT  was  autumn  at  White  Ladies. 

The  dying  leaves  were  once  more  drifting  on  the  wind;  the  suns  set  in 
stormy  purpled  skies  and  golden  pomp  of  tempest  light;  the  seas  ran  high,  and 
hurled  their  white  foam-crested  waves  upon  the  sands: — it  was  the  fall  of  the 
year,  rich,  grand,  profoundly  mournful,  with  here  and  there  its  summer  hours 
few  and  fleeting,  passionately  treasured,  early  lost,  like  the  sweet  and  lingering 
smiles  on  dying  lips,  in  voiceless  and  eternal  farewell  to  all  that  they  have 
loved  and  blessed. 

It  was  autumn,  and  evening;  and  Strathmore  stood  on  the  rose-terrace  of 
White  Ladies,  while  the  lingering  rays  of  the  sun  that  had  set  poured  a  golden 
lustre  over  the  crimson  foliage,  the  brown  rolling  woods,  and  the  river,  yellow 
with  the  dead  leaves  of  the  water-lilies.  The  fever  of  a  deadly  inquietude  was 
on  him — the  fever  of  guilt,  which  knows  no  rest.  He  had  left  behind,  in  the 
rushing  crowds  and  peopled  streets  of  the  great  city,  the  face  which  had  pur- 
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sued  him  like  a  recurrent  and  inevitable  fate;  but  she  was  in  his  life,  she  was 
in  his  thoughts,  she  poisoned  all  his  peace,  she  accused  him  in  memory  of  that 
past  that  he  had  sought  to  crush  into  oblivion.  She  had  risen  out  of  the  surge  of 
the  vast  throngs  as  she  had  risen  from  the  waves,  she  had  returned  into  his  life, 
she  who  had  cursed  it.  He  did  not  know  what  he  feared,  yet  he  feared  every- 
thing— he!  who  had  not  known  what  fear  was.  Even  the  idolized  life  of 
Lucille  had  grown  torture  to  him — he  dreaded  lest  his  unrest  should  lend  its 
alarm  to  her,  lest  in  his  sleep  dreaming  words  should  betray  him,  lest  in  his  eyes 
she  should  read  the  secret  he  veiled.  Never  yet  was  there  crime  which  did  not 
sooner  or  later  know  this  doom  ! 

He  stood  now  looking  over  the  sweep  of  forest,  park,  and  sea  that  lay  before 
him  in  the  ruddy  fading  light.  Power,  honor,  beauty  of  possessions,  riches  of 
heritage,  the  greatness  which  ennobles  life,  the  love  which  softens  and  endears 
it — these  were  all  his,  and  all  were  darkened,  cankered,  turned  to  misery  and 
dread,  by  the  shadow  of  one  dead  sin  !  All  that  was  fair  in  his  sight  was 
poisoned  by  the  past;  all  that  was  sacred  to  him  was  imperilled  by  his  guilt; 
all  that  was  holiest  and  dearest  to  him  would  be  destroyed  forever,  if  one  voice 
arose  to  whisper  the  secret  his  heart  held. 

His  eyes  filled  with  yearning  and  with  pain  as  he  gazed  at  the  west,  where 
the  sun  had  sunk  beyond  the  sea.  He  thought  of  Erroll. 

"  He  is  avenged — he  is  avenged  !"  he  murmured,  where  he  stood  in  the 
silence  of  the  falling  evening,  "  more  utterly  than  if  I  had  died  upon  a  scaffold, 
as  other  murderers  die  !  " 

Yes — for  the  pang  of  the  scaffold  is  but  a  moment,  and  Strathmore's  chas- 
tisement was  lifelong. 

Like  a  breath  of  redemption,  like  a  face  of  angel  brightness,  she  whom  the 
dead  had  bequeathed  him  looked  upward  in  his  eyes  in  the  last  lingering  sun- 
light, as  her  hand  stole  into  his. 

"  Why  have  you  left  me  ?  We  are  alone  for  a  day  at  the  least,  and  when 
alone  you  are  wholly  my  own  !  " 

He  shrank  from  the  sweet  caressing  words:  "  wholly  hers  !  "  while  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past  claimed  him,  drawing  him  ever  and  ever  down  out  of  the  inno- 
cence and  light  of  her  presence  into  its  pestilential  memories  ! 

He  pressed  her  to  him  with  a  passionate  unrest,  a  feverish  tenderness,  born 
of  a  terrible  and  nameless  dread. 

"  Lucille  ! — Lucille  !  I  have  never  given  you  an  hour's  pain — never  denied 
you  a  single  wish  ?  I  have  made  you  happy  ?  My  love  is  sufficient  for  you 
and  you  want  no  other  ? " 

He  spoke  as  he  had  spoken  when  she  had  wakened  from  her  sleep,  in  vague, 
oppressive  misery,  in  restless,  irresistible  longing  to  be  told,  again  and  again 
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from  her  own  lips,  that  through  her  the  atonement  of  his  sin  was  made.  Oh, 
madman  !  who  thought  that  atonement  lay  in  the  happiness  of  another  life, 
instead  of  in  the  purification  from  passion,  the  renunciation  of  evil,  of  his  own  ! 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  wistful,  wondering  pain,  and  on  her  face  was  the 
look  of  an  unspeakable  love— a  love  beyond  her  childhood's  faith,  beyond  her 
joyous  youth;  a  love  spiritualized,  exhaustless,  "  faithful  unto  death,"  mourn- 
ful even  in  its  intensity,  as  though  the  tragedy  from  whence  it  sprang  uncon- 
sciously shadowed  it,  and  made  it  less  the  offspring  of  joy  than  the  angel  of 
consolation. 

"  Oh,  my  lord — my  love  ! "  she  said,  softly  and  passionately,  while  the  tears 
rose  up  and  stood  in  the  eyes  where,  to  him,  there  ever  seemed  to  lie  the  sad- 
ness of  her  father's  fate  and  of  her  young  mother's  piteous  doom.  "  Have  you 
need  to  ask  me  that  ?  He  whom  you  loved,  knows  how  Lucille  loves  you.  My 
life  has  no  thought,  no  wish,  no  memory,  but  what  are  yours,  for  is  not  my 
life — you  ?  " 

He  pressed  her  in  a  close  embrace,  that  she  might  not  see  how  his  eyes 
filled  and  his  face  paled  at  the  anguish  and  the  sweetness  of  those  tender 
words: — she  loved  him,  and  of  that  very  love  would  be  her  death-blow,  if  ever 
from  her  father's  distant  grave  the  truth  should  arise  and  be  revealed. 

A  letter  she  had  lain  down  on  the  marble  gleamed  white  against  the  dark 
and  crimson  leaves  of  the  autumn  roses;  the  superscription  lay  uppermost;  as 
his  glance,  mechanically  and  without  note  of  it,  fell  on  the  writing,  he  started 
with  a  shudder,  that  she  felt  through  all  her  frame  as  his  arms  were  wound 
about  her. 

He  loosed  her  from  him,  and  seized  it — all  the  golden  and  purple  glories  of 
the  sunset  reeled  before  his  sight.  The  writing  was  that  of  the  man  who  held 
his  secret— of  the  hand  that  he  had  thought  to  weigh  and  fasten  down,  para- 
lyzed forever,  beneath  the  irons  of  the  Toulon  galerien. 

"  That  letter  !— That  letter  ! " 

The  words  died  on  his  lips  faint  and  ill-formed;  even  from  her  in  that 
moment  he  could  not  wholly  hide  the  terror  that  fell  on  him,  passing  all 
coward's  fear  of  death. 

She  looked  upward,  with  the  swiftness  of  love  to  notice  any  shade  of  pain. 

"Why?  What  is  it?  Nothing  that  grieves  you?  It  came  just  now.  I 
took  it  from  them,  and  brought  it  to  you." 

"  Quite  right !  "     In  that  instant  he  had  recovered  self-command,  and  his 

voice  was  measured  and  calm.     "  It  gave  me  pain  at  the  moment,  my  love,  for 

-for— it  is  the  writing  of  one  whom  I  believed  worse  than  dead.     Leave  me 

alone  to  read  it.     See  !  there  are  your  fawns  waiting  for  you.     Go  and  give  them 

their  roses." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  wistful  uncertainty;  his  voice  was  tranquil 
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now,  and  he  smiled  on  her,  yet  she  could  not  forget  that  shudder  which  she  had 
felt  convulse  him  as  she  had  been  gathered  in  his  arm. 

"  Go,  my  darling,""  he  said,  with  a  smile— a  smile  while  his  hand  closed  on 
the  letter  of  the  man  whom  he  had  thought  silenced,  as  by  the  silence  of  the 
grave  !  "I  would  be  alone  a  few  moments." 

She  looked  at  him  again,  wistfully  still;  then  went,  for  his  wish  was  her  law 
— went  with  the  grace  and  swiftness  of  youth,  for  she  had  still  a  child's  pure 
pleasures,  her  hands  filled  with  autumn  roses,  her  hair  glancing  in  the  sunlight, 
while  the  young  deer  trooped  to  meet  her  with  the  delicate  chimes  of  their 
bells. 

And  he  stood  there  with  the  opened  letter  in  his  hand,  and  the  shapeless 
terror,  which  had  been  upon  him  since  he  had  first  seen  the  face  of  Marion 
Vavasour  in  the  summer  midnight,  became  palpable  and  fronting  him  with  the 
work  of  his  own  hand.  The  crimson  from  the  west  shone  full  upon  the  page, 
and  the  words  seemed  to  reel  in  a  scarlet  haze  before  him  as  he  read: 

"  Strathmore,  I  am  free,  and  in  England.  You  may  have  learnt,  ere  now, 
that  your  noble  nephew  gave  me  liberty,  and  regained  me  more  than  life.  I 
shall  await  you  to-night  on  the  shore  by  the  monastery  church;  you  will  come 
as  soon  as  the  night  has  fallen.  VALDOR." 

He  who  had  been  so  deeply  wronged,  wrote  with  the  command  of  a  mon- 
arch— he  who  had  wronged,  stood  with  the  letter  crushed  in  his  hand,  without 
sense,  sight,  movement;  all  his  life  blasted  him. 

The  blow  fell  unsoftened,  unprepared;  the  letters  by  which  Lionel  Caryll, 
bound  to  silence  for  a  while,  had  at  last,  from  the  East,  sent  the  tidings  of  his 
rescue  of  the  condemned,  had  not  as  yet  reached  him.  The  words  he  read  were 
like  the  delirium  of  a  dream;  the  force  which  had  unlocked  the  prisoner's 
chains  and  set  him  free  seemed  unreal,  unnatural,  as  power  that  should  have 
burst  the  bonds  of  death  and  given  resurrection  from  the  grave.  This  was 
all  he  knew:  that  he  who  had  the  secret  of  his  life  had  risen  from  a  bondage, 
dark,  certain,  hopeless  as  the  tomb,  and  held  a  vengeance  vast  as  his  deep 
wrong ! 

As  a  panther  leaps  from  the  gloom  ere  its  presence  is  seen  or  its  passage  is 
traced,  so  his  retribution  sprang  upon  him.  All  was  dark  round  him;  unin- 
telligible, untold;  the  prison  gates  had  been  broken,  the  living  sepulchre  been 
unsealed;  his  wealth,  which  had  sent  his  young  kinsman  to  wander  at  will  in 
foreign  lands,  had  been  turned  into  the  power  which  had  loosed  the  chains,  and 
released  the  captivity  of  the  man  he  had  betrayed  and  condemned;  the  net  of 
his  own  acts  was  wound  about  him;  the  guilt  which  had  seemed  wisdom  in  his 
sight  had  been  forged  into  the  weapon  of  his  own  destruction.  His !  not  his 
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alone,  or  he  had  borne  it.  It  was  the  life  of  Lucille  that  his  dead  sin  menaced. 
For  her  he  had  done  this  thing;  against  her  it  now  rose  beyond  his  strength 

to  save. 

"  The  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break." 

A  stunned  silence  and  tranquillity  fell  on  him;  suddenly  and  mutely  as  poison 
kills,  all  his  life  was  shattered;  and  all  hope  destroyed;  there  is  no  resistance 
in  an  absolute  despair. 

He  held  the  letter  clenched  in  his  right  hand,  his  face  was  gray  and  blood- 
less as  a  dead  man's,  his  eyes  gazed  with  a  blank  stare  out  at  the  ruddy,  golden 
light:  the  world  was  unreal  about  him,  the  sun-rays  glared  blood-red  in  his 
sight;  he  saw  the  face  of  Lucille,  but  it  seemed  far  off — gazing  at  him  with 
love  that  was  anguish,  with  eyes  that  pierced  his  soul  and  saw  the  blood-stain 
there,  with  holiness  that  barred  him  from  her  and  divorced  them  for  evermore, 
while  she  floated  farther  and  farther  from  him,  borne  away  by  an  angel-band. 

Dizziness  seized  him,  he  felt  his  senses  failing,  his  sight  growing  dim;  in- 
stinctively he  grasped  the  marble  column  near,  and  strove  to  keep  his 
consciousness,  his  calm — she  must  not  know  ! 

"  Not  know  !  "  He  remembered  that  when  the  space  of  that  night  should 
be  passed  the  knowledge  of  all  would  have  reached  her!  He  knew  that  she 
must  die — the  life  that  lived  but  in  his  own,  and  the  yet  unborn  life  that  he 
nad  given,  both  perish  through  his  sin! 

She  stood  before  him,  with  the  autumn  roses  in  her  hand,  and  the 
lingering  stray  beams  of  light  shining  in  the  deep  spiritual  sweetness  of  her 
eyes. 

He  shuddered  beneath  her  gaze; — all  that  was  dearest  to  him  grew  worse 
torture  than  devils  frame.  A  little  while — and  she  would  know  him  as  he  was. 
A  little  while — and  she  would  know  that  his  kiss  was  accursed  on  her  lips,  that 
the  barrier  of  an  ineffaceable  sin  sundered  them  forever,  that  the  love  she  held 
the  holiest  and  truest  guardianship  on  earth  was  but  a  vain  atonement  for  a 
brutal  crime! 

She  came  and  knelt  beside  him,  she  wound  her  arms  about  him,  she  sought 
his  lips  with  her  caresses.  Was  he  in  suffering,  was  he  in  pain  ?  He  was  silent 
to  her!  Why?  He  would  keep  nothing  that  grieved  him  from  her  even 
in  love  ? 

And  he  had  to  smile  on  her  while  his  heart  was  breaking  !  He  had  to  look 
down  into  her  fair  eyes,  while  he  knew  that  towards  them  stole  the  doom  of  his 
Imprisoned  from  her  sight  through  all  her  life,  his  hidden  sin  was 
loosed  to  rend  her  from  him  and  destroy  her  at  the  last.  And  in  the  failing 
light  her  eyes  gazed  upward  with  their  deep,  dreaming  love,  and  her  lips,  with 
the  sinless  smile  of  childhood,  were  lifted  for  his  kiss  ! 
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Oh  God  ! — the  throbs  of  his  heart,  as  they  beat  against  hers,  must  tell  her 
he  thought  the  secret  they  held;  on  the  darkness  of  his  face  she  must  behold 
the  darkness  of  his  soul.  She  leaned  her  cheek  upon  his  hand — the  blood  stain 
there  must  scorch  her.  She  laid  her  head  against  his  breast — the  guilt  it  veiled 
must  scare  her  from  her  resting-place. 

The  guardian  of  her  youth,  the  husbandx  of  her  love,  the  father  of  her  child, 
the  idol  of  her  beautiful  and  trustful  life — and  through  him  she  must  die  ! 

His  arms  closed  round  her  with  passionate  anguish,  his  lips  clung  to  hers 
with  endless  kisses — to  him  it  was  as  the  embrace  of  death — to  him  it  was 
agonized  as  an  eternal  farewell. 

Yet  he  held  from  her  all  sign;  he  spared  her  while  he  could  all  knowledge 
of  his  torture;  he  sacrificed  his  misery  to  her,  as  he  would  have  sacrificed  honor, 
greatness,  life  itself,  and  given  himself  to  an  eternity  of  woe,  could  he  have 
bought  redemption  at  his  cost  for  her  alone. 

He  left  her — and  she  had  seen  no  trace  of  the  agony  which  could  have 
broken  its  bonds  and  flung  him  at  her  feet  with  tears  of  blood  at  every  smile 
her  fond  eyes  gave  to  his,  at  every  lingering  kiss  her  lips  left  on  his  own.  But 
where  she  could  not  follow  or  behold  him — out  in  the  shadows  of  the  falling 
night,  under  the  shelter  of  the  leaves — that  agony  had  its  way,  nature  conquered 
the  iron  force  that  had  chained  it  down  and  forbidden  it  all  utterance. 

He  stood  and  gazed  at  her  through  the  opened  casements;  he  knew  that  in 
life  they  might  never  meet  again.  The  pure  light  fell  around  her,  flowers  in  a 
wilderness  of  blossom  enclosed  her,  above  her  there  stretched  through  the 
shadows  the  ivy  spear  and  the  white  wings  of  a  sculptured  angel,  Ithuriel;  and 
upward  to  the  angel's  face  she  lifted  her  soft,  deep,  haunting  eyes,  the  eyes 
where  the  sadness  of  the  past  ever  lay  beneath  the  smile  of  childhood.  And 
she  must  perish  ! — she,  the  angel  of  his  life,  by  whom  atonement  had  come  to 
him,  through  whom  all  holier  things  had  touched  his  heart.  He  wondered  that 
he  lived — that  dumb,  delirious  wonder  of  despair  which  seizes  those  who  suffer, 
those  to  whom  death  will  not  come. 

He  saw  nothing  but  her — the  light  shed  was  a  halo  like  a  glory  on  her  brow; 
her  eyes,  looking  outward  to  the  night,  seemed  to  look  through  his  soul;  and 
above,  where  the  marble  Ithuriel' leaned,  the  white  wings  of  the  angel  enclosed 
her,  and  the  white  spear  banned  from  her,  the  innocent  and  the  sacrificed,  his 
love  that  was  accursed,  his  guilt  that  had  arisen  ! 

And  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  ruined  cloisters  and  the  hanging  screens  of 
ivy,  there  crept  a  shadow  darker  than  any  on  the  night;  that  shadow  looked 
with  him  upon  the  innocence  that  the  white-winged  spirit  guarded;  that  shadow, 
unseen  by  him,  followed  him  as  he  went  down  towards  the  sea. 

It  was  the  form  of  Marion  Vavasour. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

"  THE   BOWS    OF    THE    MIGHTY    ARE    BROKEN." 

THE  full  autumn  moon  shone  on  the  silent  seas,  the  gray  shadows  of  the 
broken  arches,  and  the  stirless  boughs  drooping  above  the  scattered  ivy-covered 
graves  as  Strathmore  went  through  the  night;  went  with  his  proud  head  bowed, 
and  all  the  haughty  serenity  of  his  bearing  broken  and  crushed.  For  he  went 
to  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

Valdor  leant  against  a  shaft  of  the  ruined  abbey,  with  the  light  shining  on 
his  face;  the  ravages  of  captivity  and  of  wretchedness  were  something  worn  away, 
but  beauty,  strength,  brilliance,  all  the  glory  of  manhood  were  gone,  and  gone 
forever;  and  Strathmore  shuddered  as  he  looked  on  him.  How  could  this  man 
forgive  ?  To  have  saved  his  life  he  could  have  uttered  no  word,  have  advanced 
no  step;  he  paused,  and  stood  silent.  All  the  enormity  of  his  sin  seemed  to 
arise  and  stand  betwixt  them;  all  the  vastness  of  the  mercy  he  had  come  to 
seek  seemed  to  stretch  out  mocking  and  lost  before  him.  "  Mercy  !  "  What 
title  to  it  had  he  ? — he  who  had  ever  denied  it. 

The  night  was  very  calm,  and  its  stillness  was  unbroken  as  they  met;  the 
one  saw  the  husband  of  Lucille,  the  other  her  avenger  and  destroyer. 

"  Strathmore  !  were  you  traitor  to  me  ? " 

The  words  fell  at  last  from  the  man  he  had  wronged,  low,  almost  gentle,  but 
with  reproach  profound  as  that  which  alone  passed  the  dying  Caesar's  lips  to 
him  whom  he  had  loved  too  loyally. 

Strathmore  quivered  from  head  to  foot;  traitor  he  had  been,  but  there  was 
no  treachery  in  his  blood.  With  a  lie  he  could  have  disarmed  this  man;  with 
a  lie  have  denied  the  charge;  there  was  no  proof  against  him  save  such  as  his 
own  words  should  give;  no  Jiving  soul  who  could  have  brought  this  last  sin  home 
to  him  save  himself.  From  him  whom  he  had  wronged,  moreover,  he  came 
to  seek  a  mercy  so  vast  that  the  mercy  which  spares  from  death  is  pale  to 
it.  But  his  soul,  steeped  in  so  much  error,  lost  in  so  much  crime,  still  clung, 
even  in  its  darkness,  instinctively,  and  at  all  cost,  to  Truth.  He  bowed  his  head: 

"Yes  !  I  betrayed  you." 

"  You!" 

That  one  word  was  all  he  uttered,  but  in  it  all  else  was  spoken;  the  reproach, 
too  deep  for  passion,  too  generous  for  revenge,  of  the  betrayed  who  wrote  : 
"  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  who  hath  done  me  this  dishonor,  for  then  I  could 
have  borne  it  It  was  even  thou,  my  companion,  my  guide,  and  my  own  familiar 
friend." 

—he  lifted  his  head,  and  as  the  moonlight  shone  upon  it,  his  face  was 
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filled  with  a  terrible  despair,  and  with  that  which  is  worse  than  suffering,  and 
which  had  never  before  then  reached  his  life— shame.  "  I  betrayed  you— for 
her  sake  ! " 

Viler  than  he  was  in  his  own  sight,  he  could  be  in  no  man's;  abhorrent  of 
his  sin,  the  purest  could  not  be,  more  than  he  was  then;  "a  traitor  !"  many 
crimes  had  stained,  but  in  his  creed,  none  had  dishonored  him  till  this.  And 
the  haughty  tyrant-nature  in  him,  sickening  at  its  own  evil  and  its  own  shame, 
laid  itself  bare  to  the  bone,  making  no  plea,  seeking  no  lie,  craving  no  pardon, 
asking  no  palliation,  save  such,  if  any  there  were,  as  lay  in  those  brief  words, 
"for  her." 

A  deep  sigh  broke  from  the  man  he  had  ruined;  he  had  been  dealt  an  in- 
jury so  vast  that  all  the  life  that  lingered  in  him  could  not  suffice  to  efface  or 
repair  it;  he  had  been  flung  into  a  living  tomb,  and  been  crushed  under  a 
more  lingering  torture  than  that  which  gives  death  at  a  blow;  his  cause  had 
been  lost,  his  manhood  had  been  wrecked,  his  strength  had  been  destroyed 
forever;  yet  his  deep  wrong  was  less  before  him  in  that  moment  than  the 
anguish  which  struck  him  like  a  knife,  that  the  friend  whom  he  had  honored 
and  trusted,  whose  bread  he  had  broken,  and  whose  hand  he  had  grasped, 
should  have  turned  traitor  to  him. 

"  Better  have  dealt  me  death,  than  have  done  friendship  this  dishonor  !  " 

The  words  were  brief  and  simple;  wider  rebuke  lay  in  them  than  lies  in 
invective  or  in  curse;  and  Strathmore  shuddered  as  he  heard.  None  knew  their 
truth  more  utterly  than  he;  none  honored  honor  more  sacredly  than  he  who 
had  violated  it;  none  held  its  laws  more  just  and  binding  than  he  who  had 
broken  through  them. 

He  bowed  his  head  as  one  who  bows  before  the  lash  which  he  merits  too 
deeply  to  arrest. 

"  Say  what  you  will !  The  vilest  words  you  give  will  never  reach  the  vile- 
ness  of  my  guilt.  I  wronged  you  more  brutally,  more  accursedly  than  by  a 
death-thrust;  and  yet — I  sinned  for  her  !" 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  his  head  was  reared  with  its  old  proud  dignity 
of  bearing,  and  through  the  misery  upon  his  face  there  flashed  the  old,  grand, 
wild,  inflexible  passions  which  through  life  had  wrecked  his  peace  and  stained 
his  soul. 

"  I  betrayed  you  to  save  her  from  my  doom.  To  spare  myself  a  thousand 
deaths  I  would  have  never  turned  a  traitor  to  a  dog  that  should  have  trusted 
me;  you  have  known  me,  you  know  that!  It  was  in  his  trust.  I  had  sworn 
her  life  should  be  before  my  own;  I  kept  it  so.  I  have  been  true  to  him  ! 
You  do  not  loathe  me  for  my  wrong  to  you  more  vilely  than  I  loathe  myself; 
my  sin  is  not  blacker  and  fouler  in  your  eyes  than  in  mine;  and  yet — were  it 
to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it,  if  so  only  I  could  save  her!  Crime  is  more 
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ccursed  to  me  than  it  ever  was  to  the  holiest  life  that  ever  shrank  from  it.  I 
sicken  for  peace,  for  rest,  for  expiation-oh,  my  God,  for  guiltlessness  /-and 
yet  there  is  no  crime  I  would  not  take  on  me  if  it  could  spare  her.  I  owe  her 

all— my  soul  itself!  " 

The  words  rang  out  on  the  still  night,  floating  far  over  the  starlit  sea;  his 
wild,  erring  sacrifice,  his  guilty,  grand  defiance  flung  down  before  the  man 
who' held  so  terrible  a  power  of  vengeance,  blent  with  the  heart-sickness  of 
despair,  the  pathos  of  a  vain  remorse,  the  wretchedness  of  an  utter  impotence, 
of  a  love  that  was  powerless  to  defend  or  save. 

He  who  heard  stood  silent  and  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Strathmore's 
face,  on  which  the  light  of  the  moon  fell.  His  own  wrong,  his  own  love,  the 
memory  of  all  he  had  endured,  the  knowledge  that  he  who  stood  before  him  was 
the  husband  of  Lucille— these  were  forgotten  in  that  moment;  he  only  saw  the 
depth  and  vastness  of  this  man's  guilt,  the  passion  and  the  despair  of  his 
remorse.  All  else  seemed  too  poor,  too  mean,  too  utterly  of  self  to  be  remem- 
bered then;  all  else  seemed  to  float  far  away  into  oblivion  before  the  might 
of  this  man's  misery,  the  greatness  of  his  hopeless  thirst  and  travail  for 
expiation. 

Strathmore  met  his  eyes  unflinchingly;  criminal  he  was,  but  coward  never. 
He  stood  erect,  his  face  white  as  death  and  drawn  as  with  the  deep  and  haggard 
lines  of  age.  He  did  not  plead;  he  offered  no  word  more  that  could  have 
seemed  to  seek  extenuation  of  his  sin:  not  even  for  her  sake  could  he 
stoop  to  pray  for  mercy  from  the  man  he  had  betrayed.  He  knew  that  she 
must  die — for  he  knew  that  the  ghastliness  of  his  past,  touching  her,  would 
slay  her  like  the  breath  of  the  destroying  angel. 

"You  have  your  vengeance— take  it,"  he  said,  calmly,  while  his  voice  was 
changed  to  a  hoarse  and  hollow  utterance  vibrating  on  the  stillness.  "  Take 
it!  It  is  your  right.  The  innocent  and  the  unborn  will  perish  together  for 
my  guilt.  It  is  no  more  than  7  merit." 

Valdor  shuddered,  and  the  red  blood  flushed  his  face;  for  the  moment  he 
had  risen  above  the  weakness  and  the  error  of  man,  and  had  remembered  alone 
pity  such  as  Heaven  itself  may  yield.  But  he  was  human — he  had  loved;  with 
those  words  he  was  dashed  back  to  the  frailty  of  humanity  and  of  passion.  He 
saw  before  him  the  lover,  the  lord,  the  possessor  of  the  life  that  he  had  wor- 
shipped— the  husband  of  her  youth,  the  father  of  her  child. 

A  great  struggle  shook  him,  like  a  storm-wind.  He  turned  and  paced  the 
long  stretch  of  sward  under  the  ruined  aisles,  his  steps  falling  in  heavy,  broken 
measure  on  the  silence  that  was  only  stirred  by  the  sighing  of  the  waves  far 
down  beyond  the  glimmer  of  the  moonlit  leaves. 

If  ever  man  strove  between  good  and  evil,  he  wrestled  with  his  tempters 
then.  But  not  for  the  first  time  did  he  come  to  the  conflict,  nor  for  the  first 
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time  had  he  conquered.     Long  ago  he  had  striven  to  have  strength  for  this  hour 
if  it  came;  and  he  had  strength  now. 

He  came  and  stood  before  Strathmore  in  the  gray  calm  shadow  of  the 
monastic  burial-place,  beside  the  ivy-covered,  lowly  grave  on  which  that 
solitary  word  was  carved, 


"Could  you  not  trust  me  in  so  little  ?  True,  I  spoke  to  you  in  madness; 
I  refused  you  mercy  in  the  blind  hate  of  a  brutal  passion;  I  knew  not  what  I 
did  !  But  could  you  not  have  known  me  well  enough  to  know  that,  when  that 
hour  was  passed,  I  should  regret  ?  Could  you  believe  that,  in  cold  blood,  I 
should  have  been  so  vile  as  to  take  from  you  what  loved  and  was  loved  by  you  ? 
Could  you  think  that  your  appeal  would  not  disarm  me,  that  your  remorse  and 
your  atonement  would  have  no  sanctity  in  my  sight  ?  I  spoke  in  haste  —  I  erred; 
but  before  the  night  was  passed  I  had  repented." 

"Repented  !     Oh,  my  God  !—  and  I  --  " 

The  words  rang  out  like  a  great  death-cry  over  the  silent  seas. 

"And  you  misjudged  me  !  As  you  misjudge  me  now.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
revenge  your  guilt  —  and  revenge  it  on  the  guiltless  !  It  is  not  for  her  to  suffer 
because  I  was  wronged  —  such  vengeance  would  be  for  devils  !  Your  secret  is 
safe  —  your  remorse  is  sacred  with  me.  Lucille  shall  never  learn  that  you  were 
her  father's  destroyer;  she  shall  never  know  that  she  was  Erroll's  child.  I  came 
to  say  this  to  you  —  this  only.  Friendship  is  ended  forever  between  us;  but 
there  may  be  still,  at  the  least  —  forgiveness." 

And  in  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  divine  light,  and  in  his  voice  a 
divine  pity;  noiselessly,  swiftly,  as  though  to  put  aside  all  answer,  and  to  spare 
him  whom  he  had  pardoned  from  his  own  gaze,  he  turned  and  went  through 
the  soft  shadows  of  the  leaves,  through  the  twilight  of  the  ruined  aisle,  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  away  down  to  where  the  sea  lay.  And  the  man  whom 
crime  had  not  made  a  coward,  to  whom  remorse  had  not  taught  mercy,  in 
whom  misery  had  not  availed  to  bring  humility  and  pity,  who  had  trusted  to 
the  strength  of  his  own  hand,  and  the  mailed  might  of  his  own  will,  and  had 
been  his  own  god,  his  own  judge,  his  own  law,  trembled,  like  a  great  tree  stricken 
at  its  roots  as  he  heard  the  words  which  spared  him,  the  words  of  that  mercy 
which  he  had  ever  denied;  and  he  fell  down  on  the  dank  sward,  stricken  there, 
motionless,  prostrate,  voiceless,  as  in  the  years  that  were  gone  he  had  fallen  by 
the  side  of  the  dead  whom  he  had  slain.  Never  had  his  sin  looked  so  great  to 
him  as  in  that  hour  in  which  its  vengeance  was  withheld  from  him;  never  had 
his  soul  been  so  near  to  its  redemption  as  now  when  its  vileness  looked  darkest 
in  his  sight,  and  was  laid  bare  in  the  light  of  an  unhoped  deliverance  till  he 
beheld  it  as  it  was  beheld  of  God. 
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Out  of  the  shadow  of  the  arches  stole  the  darker  shadow  that  had  followed 
him.  With  the  glide  of  a  snake  she  swept  through  swathes  of  light  and  breadths 
of  gloom,  through  tangled  grasses  heavy  with  rain,  and  wide,  endless  stretches 
of  park  land,  broken  up  in  hill  and  dale,  with  forest-trees  and  deep  deer-pools. 
As  the  snake  steals  its  rapid  way,  so  she  stole  on  hers,  swift  as  a  stag's  flight, 
passing,  as  though  borne  on  the  wind,  through  the  twilight  of  the  still  and  silvery 

night. 

She  had  his  secret — she  had  her  vengeance.  And  ever  as  she  went,  with 
her  amber  hair  loosening  in  the  breeze  sweeping  from  the  sea,  and  something 
of  her  lost  dead  beauty  lent  to  her  face  in  that  moonlit  gleam,  as  her  eyes 
flashed  once  more  with  the  evil  triumph,  the  victorious  and  cruel  lust  of  the 
years  that  were  now  gone,  Marion  Vavasour  murmured  ever,  till  the  words  were 
born  in  strange  wild  rhythm  on  the  woodland  silence  far  away,  to  join  the 
ceaseless  lulling  of  the  waves: 

"  Such  mercy  as  you  gave,  I  give  to  you — no  more  !  " 

Lucille  watched  for  him. 

The  night  was  hushed  and  very  soft,  with  the  light  of  the  stars  falling  over 
the  vast  depths  of  woodland,  stretching  downward  to  the  sea;  and  as  she  gazed 
upon  it,  while  the  sweet  wild  wind  played  among  her  hair,  and  the  fragrance  of 
dew-laden  flowers  rose  upward  from  the  grass  below,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
— the  tears  of  a  joy  beyond  words,  that  trembled  even  at  its  own  intensity. 
She  was  so  happy  ! — she  who  shared  his  life  as  no  other  had  ever  shared  it.  The 
murmur  of  the  sea,  the  low,  glad  belling  of  the  deer,  the  odor  of  every  blossom 
that  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  silver  light  on  every  leaf  that 
quivered  in  the  moobeams,  these  were  all  poems  to  her — sweet  voices  that  chimed 
in  with  the  rejoicing  of  her  life.  And  where  she  leaned,  with  the  dreaming 
lustre  in  her  childlike  eyes,  and  the  star-rays  circling  her  fair  bowed  head,  her 
lips  moved  in  prayer,  pure  as  the  prayer  of  infancy  and  as  unquestioning  in 
faith.  Prayer  for  all  things  that  suffered;  for  all  that  needed  pity;  for  all  who 
were  weary  and  travel-laden,  and  had  sinned  against  the  holiness  of  love;  for  all 
the  homeless  and  the  desolate,  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  day,  and  knew  the 
shadow  of  that  merciless  calamity  whose  knowledge  had  never  touched  her; 
prayer  of  that  divine  compassion  which  rises  from  the  fulness  and  the  gratitude 
of  joy,  and  from  the  glory  of  its  own  hushed  gladness  remembers  and  looks 
back  on  those  who  suffer,  and  pleads  for  them,  even  as  angels  plead. 

The  night  itself  seemed  to  grow  holier  about  her,  the  silence  to  pause  in 
purer  and  gentler  vigil  around  the  sanctity  of  those  earlier  years,  and  God's 
own  presence  to  encircle  and  to  shield  the  life  which  knew  him  without  fear  as 
Love  alone. 

And  towards  her,  through  the  darkness,  with  the  noiseless  swiftness  of  the. 
wind,  stole  the  shadow  of  the  destroyer. 
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HE  lay  stretched  on  the  dank  earth  without  movement,  save  for  the  shudder 
that  now  and  again  ran  through  his  frame.  His  guilt  had  been  abhorred  and 
abjured  from  the  first  hour  of  its  crime,  but  his  pride  had  remained  with  him 
unchastened,  unbent,  untaught  to  work  its  doom,  by  its  scornful  and  blas- 
phemous deification  of  will  and  of  power.  Now  this,  too,  was  stricken  from  his 
hands  —  his  own  weakness  had  come  home  to  him,  he  had  been  strengthless 
before  the  recoil  of  his  sin,  he  had  recognized  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the  truth, 
without  which  all  lives  are  at  best  but  of  warped  beauty  and  of  splendid  error—- 
the truth  which  lies  in  obeying  the  law  which  is  just,  and  letting  result  lie  with 
deity,  and  with  the  future. 

He  had  been  spared  7  The  warmth,  the  redemption,  the  divinity  of  that 
mercy  which  he  had  ever  denied,  had  touched  him  as  the  light  of  morning 
touches  the  gloom,  till  all  that  is  dark  and  impure  is  bathed  in  its  glory. 
Mercy,  likeness  and  attribute  of  God,  which  when  it  comes  to  earth  makes  man 
godlike,  he  had  thrust  ever  from  him;  he  had  veiled  his  face  and  closed  his 
heart  to  it;  remorse  had  never  taught  him  pardon;  striving  for  atonement,  he 
had  never  taken  its  first  step  —  forgiveness.  All  its  softness,  all  its  holiness,  all 
its  serene  and  sanctified  humanity,  had  been  dead  to  him,  rejected,  scorned, 
destroyed  —  and  now  mercy  had  risen  and  saved  him,  and  in  its  light  he  saw  the 
vastness  and  the  darkness  of  his  own  guilt. 

All  his  past  life  lived  once  more  for  him  through  those  long  and  solitary 
hours;  as  men  drowning  in  the  great  waste  of  the  sea  remember  every  face, 
every  link,  in  the  years  that  are  ended  forever,  so  he  saw  all  the  forgotten 
things  of  his  youth  and  of  his  manhood.  He  seemed  to  look  back  on  his  life 
as  from  the  depths  of  a  grave,  and  to  behold  it  —  proud,  powerful,  generous, 
honored  amongst  men;  but  stained  with  sin,  wrecked  by  passion,  riven  at  the 
core  by  the  curse  of  one  crime,  and  never  reaching  expiation  because  never 
bending  to  humiliation.  For  he  had  never  forgiven  !  —  he  had  never  learned  that 
sin  in  his  own  life  commanded  from  him  pardon  to  sin  for  even  seventy  times 
seven;  he  had  never  recognized  that  crime  in  his  own  soul  forbade  to  him  for- 
ever the  right  of  judgment,  and  enjoined  on  him  to  his  grave  the  duty  of  an 
exhaustless  mercy,  unswerving,  unweakened,  whatever  temptation  might  assail. 
He  had  never  forgiven  !—  there,  worse  than  in  the  first-born  crime  which  had 
sprung  from  the  blindness  of  his  passions,  lay  the  depth  of  his  sin,  the  vainness 
of  his  atonement. 

The  night  was  very  still. 
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There  was  no  breath  among  the  falling  leaves,  no  movement  except  the 
ceaseless  ebbing  of  the  sea  below.  In  the  serene  skies  countless  stars  shone 
without  a  floating  cloud  to  veil  them,  and  the  long  ivy  coils  over  the  lonely 
graves  lay  dark  and  stirless  in  the  moonlight.  There  was  not  a  sound  borne 
on  the  air,  not  a  shudder  that  stole  through  the  autumnal  forests;  the  silent 
hours  swept  on  unmeasured  and  unbroken — for  the  night  did  not  whisper  the 
secrets  it  shrouded,  the  cold  stars  had  no  pity  and  uttered  no  warning,  the 
world  reeled  on,  and  the  innocent  were  unguarded,  and  the  face  of  God  was 
unseen. 

Slowly  and  dully  through  the  hush  of  the  night  there  swung  the  midnight 
chimes  of  the  abbey,  iron  strokes  that  dealt  out  the  merciless  passage  of  time, 
shadowy  bells  that  echoed  mournfully  over  the  waters,  wild  beating  cadences, 
now  lost,  now  heard,  dimly  flung  out  in  waves  of  sound  upon  the  silence.  Their 
melody  beat  upon  his  ear,  and  throbbed  through  his  brain  with  a  strange,  jar- 
ring echo,  unreal  and  yet  familiar;  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  lifted  his  face 
to  the  coolness  of  the  night.  Beneath,  stretched  the  silvered  lustre  of  the  seas, 
where  life  and  death  had  wrestled  for  him;  around  him  was  the  deep  and 
solemn  tranquillity,  when  all  things  are  at  rest;  above,  the  cold,  dark,  star- 
lighted  skies  that  reached  onward  and  upward  to  the  infinite.  Mercy! — the 
whole  night  seemed  to  throb  with  that  one  word;  the  sea  in  its  depths  murmured 
it  to  him  by  whom  it  had  been  denied;  the  weary  bells  as  they  swung  through 
the  stillness  bore  it  upon  the  wind.  Mercy! — he  had  no  right  to  it,  no  title  to 
it;  what  his  life  had  refused,  his  life  could  not  claim.  Mercy!  Above,  in  the 
dark  lustre  of  the  skies,  the  light  of  heaven  seemed  shining  with  the  glory  that 
is  Forgiveness;  and  below,  in  the  black  and  endless  waste  of  the  ocean,  lay  the 
abyss  into  which  his  risen  sin  seemed  to  force  the  life  that  had  been  without 
compassion. 

He  stretched  his  arms  out  to  the  dark  and  fathomless  gulf  that  had  been 
his  righteous  doom,  and  upward  to  that  divine  and  cloudless  light  which  never 
till  now  had  shone  for  him,  which  now  seemed  dying  from  his  sight  ere  he 
could  reach  it,  or  implore  it  to  stay  with  him  yet— yet  to  redeem  him  !  That 
noiseless  prayer  went  up  to  God  in  the  silence  of  the  night— who  shall  say  that 
it  was  lost  ? 

He  turned  from  the  solitary  shore,  and  took  his  backward  way  through  the 
shadows  of  the  old  monastic  burial-place,  where  the  sepulchres  were  made  above 
the  sounding  of  the  sea,  and  were  turned  eastwards,  that  the  light  of  early 
dawn,  breaking  on  the  world,  might  shine  first  upon  them— the  dead. 

He  reeled  back,  struck  as  with  his  death -thrust. 

Between  him  and  the  white  lustre  of  the  stars,  standing  out  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  ivied  gloom,  like  a  wraith  from  the  tomb,  rose  the  form  of  Marion 
Vavasour. 
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With  her  amber  hair  floating  on  the  winds,  with  a  wild,  accursed  beauty 
come  back  to  her  from  that  hour  from  her  past,  with  the  light  of  a  merciless 
triumph,  and  the  shadow  of  a  deathless  grace  strangely  blent  with  the  soiled, 
torn  garments  of  an  outcast,  and  the  lost  misery  of  one  in  whom  shame  had 
perished  forever,  she  rose  in  his  path — now,  as  before,  claiming  him  hers  by 
right  of  that  companionship  in  guilt,  by  title  of  their  mutual  bond  of  sin. 
Temptress,  traitress,  assassinatress,  she  returned  to  him  after  the  long  flight  of 
years,  holding  him  yet  her  own  by  the  close  tie  of  died-out  passions  and  of 
buried  sins;  and  behind  the  ruthless  cruelty  of  the  destroyer  there  looked  the 
grand  and  austere  justice  of  the  Avenging  Angel.  For  her  the  sin  had  been 
sinned;  by  her  came  its  retribution. 

There,  between  the  light  and  him,  she  rose,  hovering,  as  it  seemed,  upon 
the  watery  mists,  the  shining  brilliance  of  the  night— and  he  gazed  at  her,  filled 
with  the  speechless  horror  that  had  come  on  him  when  he  had  seen  her  face 
rise  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  the  white  storm-flame. 

A  mocking  mirth  rang  down  the  stillness  of  the  night,  vibrating  through  the 
chimes  of  midnight  bells,  echoing  above  the  sounding  of  the  seas: 

"  At  last,  Strathmore  ! — at  last !  " 

"  At  last !  " 

The  words  broke  from  his  lips  in  an  unconscious  echo,  while  the  great  dews 
gathered  on  his  forehead,  and  in  his  eyes  came  the  agony  of  the  stag  hunted 
to  bay  and  caught  within  the  toils.  The  supreme  hour  of  his  life,  the  supreme 
retribution  of  his  sin  had  come.  A  shiver  ran  through  his  frame.  He  had 
loved  her  !  So  well,  so  well !  as  never  man  loved  woman,  and  even  now  the 
music  that  still  lingered  in  her  voice  thrilled  through  him  with  its  melody.  It 
was  the  echo  of  his  past;  the  echo  of  his  youth. 

Had  that  love  ever  wholly  died,  though  hate  had  trodden  it  out  and  been 
greater  than  its  greatest.  Love  is  its  own  avenger. 

"  At  last !  "  She  seemed  to  float  still  before  him  on  the  shadowy  luminance 
of  the  starry  night,  her  hair  flung  out  upon  the  winds,  her  wreck  of  broken  and 
dishonored  loveliness  a  spectre  risen  from  the  buried  years.  "  My  lover,  who 
lived  but  in  my  life,  who  saw  no  sun  but  in  my  eyes,  who  held  crime  sweet  if  I 
but  bade  it !  did  you  think  we  were  parted  forever?  did  you  dream  that  the 
years  could  long  sunder  us  ?  did  you  not  know  I  should  soon  or  late  claim 
you  my  own  ?  You  are  mine — you  are  mine  !  To-night  I  take  back  my 
empire  ! " 

Mute,  blind,  paralyzed,  he  stood  and  gazed  at  her,  the  sickness  of  horror 
on  him;  on  the  silvery  mists  of  the  night  the  words  lingered  softly,  mockingly, 
wildly;  a  strange  triumph  blent  with  the  rich  and  thrilling  melody  of  voice. 
Ghastlier  than  any  curse  of  vengeance,  more  horrible  than  any  death-stroke 
dealt  him,  were  those  words  that  spoke  to  him  in  the  love-tones  of  old  !— were 
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those  words  which  across  the  great  gulf  of  crime  and  hatred  floated  to  him  and 
smote  him  with  his  past ! 

Her  laugh  rang  down  again,  breaking  the  murmur  of  the  seas. 

"What !  no  word  when  I  claim  back  my  sovereignty?  No  vow,  no  kiss? 
You  !  my  lost  lover— who  adored  the  very  roses  that  my  lips  had  pressed,  who 
let  honor  drift  away,  a  jeered  and  useless  thing,  to  lie  at  my  feet,  to  rest  in  my 
bosom,  to  gaze  in  my  eyes;  who  wooed  and  courted  guilt,  as  others  glory,  when 
my  hand  pointed,  and  my  voice  whispered  it  ?  What !  no  caress,  no  oath,  no 
gratitude,  when  by  our  love  I  claim  you,  and  own  you,  alone,  to-night  ?  What ! 
the  roses  are  dead,  is  the  love  dead  too  ?  The  murdered  are  buried,  is  the 
love  buried  too  ? " 

"  In  mercy — in  pity — be  silent  \  " 

The  words  broke  in  a  hoarse,  inarticulate  cry  from  his  throat;  he  thought 
her  senses  gone,  and  in  the  chastened  passions,  the  broken  pride,  the  poignant 
remorse,  and  self-abasement  of  that  hour,  he  knew  himself  too  deeply  guilty  to 
have  title  to  lift  himself  above  her,  or  wreak  his  wrongs  on  his  destroyer.  The 
evil  had  gone  from  his  soul,  the  brutal  hatred  from  his  life;  in  his  own 
sight  his  crime  was  now  so  great  that  it  lowered  hers,  and  withheld  her  from 
his  vengeance.  The  relentless  and  iron  hate  with  which  it  had  pursued 
her  had  died  when  the  light  of  mercy  had  shone  on  his  heart,  and  the  appeal  to 
Heaven  been  on  his  lips;  if  she  had  tempted,  he  had  avenged;  if  she  had  mur- 
dered with  her  lie,  he  had  slaughtered  with  his  hand.  What  was  he  that  he  had 
title  to  condemn  this  woman,  vast  as  were  his  life-long  wrongs,  wide  as  were  her 
accursed  crimes  ?  She  drew  nearer  to  him,  leaning  on  the  flickering  brilliance 
of  the  night  like  a  spirit  borne  upon  the  air;  and  as  her  eyes  gazed  closer  into 
his,  as  her  hair  floated  in  the  light,  as  nearer  and  nearer  came  that  soiled, 
broken,  ruined  wreck  of  all  that  she  had  been,  she  saw  him  shudder  and  reel 
back,  and  close  his  eyes  to  shut  out  that  mockery  and  resurrection  of  the  past. 

"  Silent  ?— silent  ?  "  she  echoed.  "  Why,  the  days  were  when  the  world  had 
no  music  for  you  but  my  voice  !— when  but  to  hear  me  murmur  those  fool's 
words,  '  I  love  you  ! '  honor,  duty,  brotherhood,  men's  laws  and  God's  com- 
mands, were  all  thought  worthless  !  •  Eternal  love,  eternal  love  ! '  that  was 
what  you  vowed  me:  though  the  earth  should  be  shattered,  and  the  heavens 
should  flame  like  a  scroll,  we  were  to  love  forever  !  Heaven  itself  was  not  to 
sever  us  !  Ah  !  and  the  love  lasted  but  the  life  of  the  rose  !  " 

"  Oh  God,  cease  ! " 

Her  words  as  they  lingered  down  the  air  with  all  the  un forgotten  melody  of 

old,  mocking,  terrible,  yet  with  a  strange  and  bitter  sadness  sighing  through 

hem— the  lament  of  youth,  the  weariness  of  despair— pierced  him  to  the  soul, 

11  the  pent  suffering  of  years  broke  out  and  poured  itself  before  the  woman  by 

Whom  his  youth  had  been  destroyed,  his  life  been  wrecked. 
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"  Love  ?— love  ?  Dare  you  speak  it  to  me  ?  Ay,  I  loved  you,  Heaven  help 
me  !  I  loved  you,  better  than  life,  or  guiltlessness,  or  brotherhood,  or  God; 
angel,  devil,  temptress,  traitress,  that  you  were  !  You  had  my  life,  my  heart, 
my  honor,  my  soul,  all  that  was  mine  on  earth  and  in  eternity.  What  were 
they  to  you  ?  Toys  that  you  played  with,  and  hurled  back  into  ruin  and  guilt; 
slaves  that  you  dragged  at  your  feet  for  the  whole  world  to  laugh  at,  then 
steeped  in  blood  and  hounded  on  to  murder  ! " 

A  tearless  sob  caught  his  breath,  and  broke  heavily  on  the  silence  of  the 
night,  then  the  loosened  rush  of  words  swept  on  again,  all  the  silent  agony, 
all  the  crushed-out  misery  of  so  many  years  breaking  their  prison  before  the 
woman  who  had  known  his  madness,  made  his  crime,  and  suffered  from  his 
vengeance. 

"  Is  there  measurement  for  your  sin  to  me  ?  Guilty  I  was,  but  not  to  you; 
shame  was  glorious  for  you,  death  welcome  for  you,  crime  and  dishonor  sweet 
for  you  !  I  gave  you  all  the  glory  of  my  manhood,  I  gave  you  all  the  peace 
of  my  whole  life,  I  gave  you  more — a  devil's  gift,  yet  given  because  I  loved 
you — his  blood  ! — sacrificed,  guiltless — his  blood,  that  is  on  me  and  mine  for- 
ever !  Your  crime  is  without  end  to  me;  to  my  dying  hour  the  guilt  you 
scourged  me  to,  is  on  me;  it  poisons  every  innocent  thing,  it  curses  every 
hope  of  peace;  every  year  the  roses  bloom,  I  think  of  you;  every  summer  sun 
that  sets,  I  see  his  death  agony,  I  hear  his  dying  words, — I  know  I  slaughtered 
him  as  wild  beasts  kill  what  they  hate!  Oh  God  !  the  vileness  of  your  sin 
was  never  equalled  upon  earth — save — save — by  the  vileness  of  my  own  !  " 

Her  eyes  fastened  on  him  with  a  strange  look  that  seemed  to  burn  through 
the  misty  brilliance  round  them,  wildly  mournful,  cruelly  triumphant ;  to-night, 
for  one  brief  hour  at  least,  she  took  back  her  empire,  she  ruled  him,  she  tor- 
tured him,  she  shook  his  passions  as  the  cyclone  shakes  the  cedars;  she  alone 
was  remembered  by  him.  His  proud  and  ice-cold  life  still  was  riven  to  its 
centre  by  her;  in  all  its  mailed  and  kingly  power,  within  it  had  ever  lived  the 
agony  of  a  cheated  love,  the  torture  of  a  deathless  remorse;  he  had  never  for- 
gotten the  idolatry  of  his  youth,  he  had  never  ceased  to  suffer  !  And  the  vain 
and  evil  triumph  of  her  nature  flashed  out  with  pitiless  exultation;  even  while 
her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  with  the  thirsty  pain  which  in  her,  too,  wearied  for  the 
past;  which  in  her,  too,  yearned  towards  all  that  was  lost  forever  ! 

"  Vila  as  it  was,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  you  revenged  it  as  brutally  !  Once  you 
drove  me  out  to  what  was  worse  than  death,  once  you  loosed  me  to  death  itself, 
and  the  storm  and  the  waves  knew  more  mercy  than  you  !  " 

"  Such  mercy  as  you  gave,  I  gave  to  you  !  "  the  words  that  he  had  spoken 
in  the  past,  broke  unconsciously  once  more  from  his  lips,  hoarse  with  anguish, 
terrible  in  misery,  pleading  not  with  her,  but  with  the  condemnation  of  his  con- 
science, the  accusation  of  the  past.  "  I  pursued  you,  I  destroyed  you,  I  hunted 
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YOU  down  to  ruin,  as  you  had  hunted  me  to  crime.  I  bade  you  die  the  death 
that  you  had  dealt  to  him.  I  had  no  pity  !-/— who  should  have  seen  my 
brotherhood  in  the  foulest  criminals  that  taint  the  earth,  who  should  have 
known  that  I  had  forfeited  forever  my  right  to  judgment  !  But  it  was  not  my 
wrongs  that  I  revenged,  it  was  not  the  curse  on  my  life  that  I  remembered  when 
I  smote  you— it  was  his  !  Guiltless,  you  slew  him  !  Loyal,  and  just,  and 
stainless,  your  lie  hurled  him  to  his  grave  !  That  was  your  crime— for  that  my 
vengeance.  Answer  me  now,  before  God,  you  who  made  me  his  murderer, 
you  who  slew  him  without  pity  in  his  glory  and  his  youth— answer  me,  was  the 
vengeance  greater  than  the  crime  ? " 

Where  she  stood  before  him,  she  to  whom  crime  had  been  triumph  and  ven- 
geance, who  had  been  without  pity  and  without  remorse,  shrank  and  quivered 
for  one  moment  as  though  struck  to  the  heart;  then  she  raised  herself  slowly 
in  the  starlight,  with  something  of  the  old  grand  grace  and  sovereign  gesture 
of  her  past,  while  for  once  in  her  eyes  there  was  no  evil,  for  once  on  her  lips 

no  lie. 

"Greater? No!     But  it  was  not  your  hand  which  should   have  dealt   it, 

Strathmore." 

He  bowed  his  head  where  he  stood  in  the  bright  mist  shining  from  the  sea: 

"  I  know  it nmv  !  Your  sin  was  mine  and  mine  was  yours.  /  had  no  right 

to  strike  you — // — who  was  guiltier  yet  than  you." 

He  had  drunk  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  of  his  retribution;  he  had  van- 
quished the  darkest  passion  of  his  nature;  he  had  taken  submissively  as  his  due 
the  crudest  stripe  of  his  scourge,  now,  when  to  the  woman  who  had  been  his 
betrayer  he  spoke  in  peace,  and  taking  her  sin  as  his  own,  laid  down  his  rights 
of  vengeance. 

She  was  silent,  in  her  eyes  passionate  hate  and  wild  regret,  love  that  seemed 
to  live  again,  victory  strange  and  nameless,  passions  dead,  and  conscience 
wakened,  seemed  to  gleam,  all  mingled  and  in  conflict,  and  burn  through  the 
floating  shadows  of  the  night;  while  on  the  stillness  there  only  broke  the  sighing 
of  the  midnight  seas,  the  echo  of  the  midnight  bells.  She  leaned  nearer  yet 
towards  him,  her  hair  driving  backward  in  the  wind,  the  ravages  of  time  and 
shame  fallen  from  her  in  the  softened  shade; — and  with  that  gesture  both  re- 
membered how  she  had  once  pressed  his  hand  against  her  bosom  and  bidden 
him  go  sin  for  her,  when  with  tiger-thirst  she  panted  for  blood,  for  life  ! 

"  Strathmore  !  I  wronged  you  once;  I  came  to-night  to  wrong  you  more.  I 
murdered  once;  I  came  to-night  to  slaughter  yet  again  !  Years  ago,  in  my 
extremity,  you  said  such  mercy  as  I  gave,  you  gave  to  me.  Such  mercy  I 
came  to-night  to  give  to  you — no  more  !  " 

She  saw  him  stagger  again,  she  heard  one  convulsed  and  tearless  sob  break 
again  upon  the  stillness,  she  saw  in  his  eyes  gather  the  wild  and  hunted  misery 
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that  she  had  known — and  in  that  moment  the  vile  and  cruel  nature  inborn  in  the 
traitress  revived  and  ruled.  He  suffered  ! — he  suffered  !  She  had  her  triumph  ! 
she  had  her  foot  upon  the  haughty,  humbled  neck;  she  had  her  hand  upon  the 
proud,  mailed  heart,  to  wring  it  as  she  would.  Through  all  the  course  of  bitter, 
baffled  years  she  had  waited  for  that  hour — and  it  was  hers.  " 

Her  laugh,  jeering,  victorious,  accursed,  so  ghastly  in  its  melody,  rang  on 
the  air. 

"  Ay  !  the  love  lived  but  the  life  of  a  rose — you  have  replaced  it.  Why 
leave  what  you  cherish  ?  We  can  strike  you  through  her  !  While  she  sleeps 
in  her  innocence,  and  dreams  of  your  kisses,  the  whisper  can  steal  to  her  that 
will  scare  sleep  forever,  and  tell  her  the  life  that  her  husband  destroyed." 

A  cry  from  him  broke  her  words — a  cry  so  terrible,  so  heart-broken,  that  as 
it  echoed  down  the  lonely  shore  and  far  across  the  waves,  those  sleeping  out  at 
sea  heard  it,  and  woke,  and  shuddered,  thinking  it  the  death-wail  of  some 
drowning  man  sinking,  beyond  help,  in  the  solitude  of  the  ocean.  It  silenced 
even  her. 

This  had  been  her  coveted  lust;  this  had  been  the  moment  for  which  she 
had  watched,  and  waited,  and  pursued,  and  endured  the  weary  course  of  loath- 
some years.  He  suffered  !  where  she  hovered,  shadow-like,  before  his  aching 
sight,  her  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  through  into  his  life,  her  laugh  to  echo  with  a 
devil's  joy.  His  secret  in  her  hands  ! — his  darling's  peace  laid  at  her  mercy  ! — 
than  whom  the  panther  were  gentler  to  move,  the  vulture  were  more  pitiful  to 
spare  !  His  lips  parted,  but  formed  no  sound,  the  great  dews  stood  like  the 
sweat  of  death  upon  his  brow,  his  limbs  trembled,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  her 
with  a  dumb  agonized  appeal.  If  before  that  hour  retribution  had  never  over- 
taken him,  in  it  retribution  would  have  fallen  on  him  vast  as  his  dead  crime. 

"Your  lips  were  mine  !".she  cried,  laughing  still  in  that  mocking  mirth; 
"  their  kisses  must  poison  hers.  Your  hand  slew  him  !  its  touch  must  pollute 
hers.  Oh,  lover,  who  lived  but  in  my  smile  !  did  you  not  know  the  dead  pas-, 
sion  would  rise  up  and  curse  the  new  ?  Oh,  lord  of  iron  will  !  did  you  dream 
that  you  were  stronger  than  fate,  and  vengeance,  and  a  woman's  hate,  and  think 
you  could-  strangle  your  secret,  and  shelter  your  darling  forever?  What! 
while  the  earth  held  your  crime,  and  I  still  had  life  ?— while  the  red  grasses  had 
once  drunk  his  blood,  and  I  lived  to  tell  her  the  hidden  sin  of  her  husband  ? 
Strathmore,  Strathmore  !  was  that  your  wisdom,  that  your  strength  ?  Oh,  fool, 
who  thought  yourself  as  deity  !  Oh,  madman,  who  hoped  that  the  past  could 
ever  be  silenced  !  " 

The  words  vibrated  through  the  air,  ringing  high  in  cruel  mockery,  throbbing 
on  the  stillness  with  their  bitter  irony,  piercing  him  with  iron  thrust;  and  his 
agony  broke  out  in  a  single  prayer,  not  to  her,  never  to  her,  but  to  the  Eternity 
that  shone  above  and  gazed  upon  him  through  the  calm  eyes  of  the  stars. 
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«  Lucille!  Lucille!     Oh,  God  of  the  guiltless,  save  her! " 
The  prayer  rang  through  the  silence  as  though  pleading  at  the  very  throne 
of  heaven  borne  there  by  all  the  voices  of  the  night;  before  its  anguish  her 
laugh  died,  the  triumph  faded  from  her  eyes,  a  bitter  sigh  ran  through  her. 
"God  of  the  guiltless!— he  is  not  our  God!  " 

In  the  words  there  were  the  wild  regret,  the  passionate  derision,  of  a  life 
dimly  waking  to  remorse,  and  struggling  under  the  heavy,  stifling  burden  of 
unrepented  sins  and  of  inexpiable  crimes. 
"  But  he  is  hers!  " 

The  answer  was  still  a  prayer,  broken,  hopeless,  pleading;  not  to  his  torturer, 
not  to  his  destroyer,  but  to  those  serene  and  lustrous  worlds  in  which  were 
spoken  the  majesty  and  the  piety  of  the  Infinite.  Could  they  look  on  and  see 
the  sinless  perish!  Would  the  God  she  worshipped  in  her  childlike  trust,  with 
every  sun  that  rose  and  every  night  that  fell,  desert  her  now  ?  The  night  swam 
round  him,  the  noise  of  the  waves  surged  in  his  brain,  his  lips  were  white  and 
cloven,  his  eyes  saw  nothing  but  the  face  of  his  destroyer,  and  the  divine  lustre 
of  the  heavens  shining  far  away. 

There  was  no  thought  of  violence,  no  instinct  to  crime  in  him  now,  sin  had 
lost  its  hold  upon  his  soul,  for  belief  in  immortality  had  risen  there;  there  was 
nothing  but  a  stunned,  dull  despair,  in  which  he  saw  his  own  guilt  recoil  upon 
the  innocent,  and  was  powerless  to  shield  or  save  her. 

Marion  Vavasour  stood  and  gnzed  on  him,  and  in  her  eyes  there  gleamed 
that  strange  and  nameless  blending  of  hate  and  love,  of  triumph  and  regret,  of 
mocking  victory  and  of  thirsty  pain,  which  had  come  there  before;  if  ever  in 
her  life  she  had  loved,  she  had  loved  him,  and  she  thought  of  the  glory  of  her 
womanhood,  the  splendor  of  her  power,  when  his  life  had  been  hers,  and  her 
loveliness  had  bound  him  in  its  golden  chains;  she  thought  of  the  great  pas- 
sion that  he  had  poured  out  at  her  feet,  and  that  she  had  broken,  cheated, 
ruined,  and  driven  to  its  guilt. 

She  leaned  nearer  to  him  once  more,  with  a  relic  of  the  proud  and  sovereign 
grace  returned  to  the  dark,  dishonored  wretchedness  of  the  Outcast. 

"  The  God  of  the  guiltless  !  We  know  no  God,  you  and  I !  We  know  that  if 
there  be  a  God,  he  sends  his  sunlight  on  the  criminal,  and  lets  the  sinless 
perish  !  You  have  lived  in  honor,  and  riches,  and  power,  and  men's  esteem, 
and  I  in  beggary,  and  misery,  and  shame  !  What  justice  is  there  there  ?  Our 
sin  was  mutual  !  Since  I  am  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast,  so  should  you  be; 
since  I  am  homeless,  and  dishonored,  and  accursed,  so  should  you  be.  Our 
guilt  was  equal,  why  not  our  punishments  ?  If  I  deal  you  back  your  cruelty 
and  your  vengeance  to-night;  if  I  tell  you  such  mercy  as  you  gave  I  give  to 
you;  if  I  smite  you  with  your  dead  crime,  what  is  it  more  than  justice?" 

His  head  sank;  he  knew  it  was  no  more.     And  a  great  darkness  covered 
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his  sight,  hiding  the  radiance  of  the  stars;  his  life  was  held  in  the  iron  bonds 
of  a  pitiless  retribution,  and  in  his  misery  the  voice  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
his  temptress,  came  to  him  like  the  voice  of  vengeance,  pitiless  but  just. 

"  No  more  !  "  she  echoed,  slowly.  "  No  more— to  you  !  Listen,  Strath- 
more  !  Since  the  hour  that  we  parted  I  have  had  but  one  aim,  one  toil,  one  thirst, 
one  hope — to  destroy  you  piteously  as  you  destroyed  me.  To  see  you  suffer, 
to  see  you  fall,  to  wring  your  heart,  to  kill  your  pride,  to  make  every  breath  a 
pang  to  you,  to  have  you  at  my  mercy  and  deny  it  you,  to  torture,  shame, 
dishonor,  scourge  you,  curse  you.  I  have  only  lived  for  that  !  " 

The  words  had  risen,  hissing  through  the  night  like  a  snake's  hiss,  all  the 
intensity  of  hate  that  she  had  cherished  vibrating  through  them,  and  showing 
him  the  black  and  fathomless  abyss  on  which  he  stood — one  gesture  of  her 
hand,  and  he  must  fall,  dragging  downward  the  soilless  life  he  loved,  to  perish 
in  his  guilt  ! 

No  word  escaped  him,  no  movement,  his  blood  was  ice,  his  breath  crushed; 
all  of  life  that  was  in  him  gazed  out  from  the  agony  of  his  eyes; — it  was  the 
petrefaction  of  despair. 

Yet — even  now — even  for  the  innocent — he  would  not  plead  to  her.  She 
might  destroy — she  could  not  abase  him.  She  saw  it — and  out  of  the  poignant 
virulence  of  her  hate,  a  kindred  grandeur,  a  wild  reverence,  flashed  from  the 
proud,  pitiless  soul  of  Marion  Vavasour  for  this  man,  who  even  in  crime,  even 
in  torture,  never  wholly  lost  his  greatness. 

"  I  came  to  destroy  you  !  Why  not  ?  Why  not  ?  The  tiger  does  not  spare 
its  fangs,  nor  the  vulture  its  fury;  while  neither  hate  what  they  pursue  as  I 
have  hated  ! "  she  said  slowly,  while  her  voice  sank  lower  and  thrilled  its  rich 
music  through  the  night.  "  I  have  your  secret,  Strathmore  !  I  can  slay  what 
you  love  to-night.  I  can  whisper  to  her  what  her  husband  is;  and  the  day 
when  it  breaks  will  find  her  dead.  Oh,  heaven  !  I  have  longed  for  it !  I  have 
only  lived  for  that — to  strike  her  in  your  arms,  to  rend  her  out  of  your  honor 
and  shelter,  to  crush  her  down  where  your  love  cannot  shield  her  or  reach  her, 
to  take  her  youth,  her  loveliness,  her  innocence,  and  make  them  vile  as  my 
life,  to  have  no  pity  on  her,  and  torture  you  through  her,  till  in  all  your  years 
you  should  have  learnt  no  misery  such  as  that  love  should  bring  you  !  I  hated 
her— I  cursed  her  !  " 

He  stayed  her  with  a  gesture,  grand  in  its  command,  supreme  in  its  agony: 

"  Peace  !  Slay  her  if  you  must  with  my  guilt,  but  never  dare  to  curse  her 
— you  ! — her  father's  murderess  !  " 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  with  a  nameless  pain,  a  softened  light,  in  which 
their  evil  and  their  thirst  were  quenched;  she  flung  her  arms  up  toward  the 
skies,  and  raised  her  shameless  and  dishonored  brow  to  the  pure  lustre  of  the 
autumnal  skies. 
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"Oh  God!  to-night  I  too  remembered  that!  I  had  your  secret;  I 
panted  to  destroy  her;  the  wind  was  not  swifter  than  I  as  I  went  to  my  ven- 
geance  " 

Again  over  the  seas  rang  the  hoarse,  ghastly  cry  of  a  man  in  his  agony- 
it  was  past  then— her  vengeance  !  God  had  looked  on  and  seen  the  guiltless 

perish  ! 

"  It  was  so  sweet— so  sweet,  that  death  blow  to  strike  both  /"  and  her  voice 
rose  higher,  piercing  through  the  air,  while  still  she  raised  her  face  upward 
—upward— to  the  light  of  the  stars.  "She  was  alone— your  love,  your 
strength,  your  power,  could  do  nothing  to  shield  her  then  !  The  night  gave 
her  to  me,  there  where  she  leaned  in  its  starlight,  watching  for  you  !  There 
was  no  arm  to  shield  her— no  eye  to  behold  us.  She  was  mine  !  mine  to  crush 
with  my  hand  like  a  bird  or  a  flower— mine  to  kill  with  more  torture  still  by 
your  crime,  and  I  could  have  stamped  her  life  out  as  we  tread  out  an  insect's 
— and  I  longed  for  it,  hungered  for  it,  pined  for  it !  And  yet — is  there  a  God  ? 
Does  he  keep  even  us  from  the  last  depths  of  hell  ?  Where  I  crouched  in  the 
darkness,  I  heard  her  pray,  pray  for  all  things  that  suffered,  for  all  that  were  in 
sin  and  woe;  in  her  joy,  in  her  youth,  she  prayed  for  us — the  guilty  and  the 
cursed  !  The  light  was  on  her — and  I  saw  in  her  father's  eyes,  her  father's 
smile.  I  remembered  how  I  had  murdered  him  !  I  could  not  slay  her  then 
— not  then — even  though  you  loved  her  !  I  could  not  touch  her — look  on  her — 
breathe  near  her.  Her  prayer  stood  between  us,  her  father's  memory  held  her 
from  me,  the  dead  .himself  smote  my  vengeance  from  my  hands.  I  spared 
her  !  / — the  world  must  end  to-night ! " 

Her  laugh  rang  on  the  air  in  mockery  of  herself — then  into  her  burning, 
weary  eyes  tears  rushed  for  the  first  time  since  years  of  shame;  she  quivered 
from  head  to  foot,  and  stood  there,  in  the  starlight,  trembling  and  afraid.  In 
fear  of  him?  No;  in  fear  of  that  long  and  shameless  evil  which  was  called 
her  Life. 

He  heard  her — and  on  his  face  there  shone  a  sudden  light,  pure,  cloudless, 
glorified,  like  that  of  the  planets  above.  In  torture  she  had  not  abased  him, 
in  agony  she  had  not  humbled  him,  in  vengeance  she  had  not  laid  him  sup- 
pliant; but  now — in  that  hour  of  release,  when  into  the  darkness  of  his  life  the 
ransom  of  an  unhoped  mercy  came — she  had  her  victory.  She  saw  him  bow 
down  before  her,  broken,  blinded,  voiceless,  senseless,  his  haughty  power 
smitten  as  a  granite  shaft  is  smitten  by  the  lightning,  his  proud  life  pierced  and 
shaken  to  the  core,  his  soul  laid  bare  and  without  shield,  in  the  moment  of  his 
deliverance. 

By  her  had  come  his  guilt — by  her  also  came  his  retribution  and  his 
redemption. 

The  skies  reeled  round  him  in  whirling  circles  of  starry  light;  the  silence 
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of  the  night  seemed  filled  with  murmuring  hosts  of  angel  voices;  the  dead  past 
seemed  to  fall  from  him  forever,  and  be  swept  away  into  those  still  and  lustrous 
seas  that  echoed  at  his  feet;  and  on  the  air,  borne  up  on  the  winds  and  on  the 
waves,  he  heard  the  dying  words  of  the  man  whom  he  had  loved  and  slain;  "  I 
forgive  !  Oh  God,  /forgive  !" — as  though  by  that  forgiveness  pleading  there 
for  the  pardon  of  the  guilty,  for  the  safety  of  the  sinless.  He  had  forgiven; 
who  should  avenge  ? 

In  the  silence  where  they  stood  together,  Strathmore  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  on  her,  the  vulture  that  had  spared,  the  panther  that  had  known  some 
pang  of  pity  at  the  last;  and  in  her  he  saw,  incarnated,  his  own  merciless  and 
brutal  sin — saw  it,  accursed  and  loathsome  as  it  was,  denying  the  pardon  which 
it  lived  to  need,  usurping  the  power  and  the  judgment  of  deity  to  sate  through 
them  the  vilest  passions  of  mortality. 

His  limbs  shook,  his  lips  quivered,  his  forehead  was  wet  with  the  dews  of  a 
great  anguish,  but  on  his  face  shone  that  light  which  once  before  had  come 
there  when  he  had  stood  on  the  wreck  of  the  sinking  ship  with  death  upon  him, 
and  the  mad  waves  leaping  round;  and  in  his  eyes  as  they  dwelt  on  her  there 
was  a  profound  anguish,  gentle,  fathomless,  merciful,  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  guilt,  giving  forgiveness  to  her  at  last,  by  whom  his  sin  had  come,  by 
whom  his  years  had  been  accursed. 

It  was  the  supreme  expiation  of  his  life. 

He  stretched  his  hands  towards  her  where  she  stood,  and  his  voice  vibrated 
with  an  infinite  pardon  through  the  night: 

"  The  mercy  you  remembered  to  her,  be  remembered  to  you  at  the  last,  by 
her  God  !  We  both  murdered  him  with  brutal  guilt — we  have  both  striven  to 
atone  to  him  through  the  innocent.  Let  us  part  in  peace  to-night — let  sin  be 
dead  in  both  our  lives  forever." 

She  looked  at  him  one  moment,  in  one  long,  last  mute  farewell — then  she 
bowed  her  head  in  silent  acceptation  of  his  words  of  peace,  of  his  renunciation 
of  the  power  of  guilt;  and  like  a  shadow  on  the  air,  a  spirit  on  the  wind,  Marion 
Vavasour  swept  from  him,  through  the  autumn  night  and  through  the  white  and 
wreathing  mists  that  floated  from  the  sea,  and  faded  from  his  life  for  ever- 
more. 

And  once  again,  like  a  man  bruised  and  stunned  by  a  mortal  blow,  he  sank 
down  among  the  coliing  ivy  and  the  sea-splashed  stones,  his  arms  outstretched, 
his  limbs  shaken  by  a  voiceless  agony,  alone  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  For 
he  had  loved  her;  he  had  sinned  for  her,  and  all  the  irrevocable  crime  of  those 
dead  years  was  but  the  darker  and  more  deeply  cursed  in-  his  own  sight,  because 
the  pity  of  God  had  touched  his  life  with  a  divine,  exhaustless,  unutterable 
mercy,  and  had  spared  him  the  just  harvest  of  his  work  when  his  guilt  rose  to 
destroy  the  innocent,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  hand  was  stricken  powerless. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

"E  POI  USCIMMO  A  REVERDER'  LE  STELLE." 

IN  the  still  night  Lucille  lay  sleeping,  as  the  young  flower  sleeps,  uncon- 
scious of  the  brutal  hand  that  has  been  stretched  to  break  and  to  despoil  it, 
and  that  has  passed  over  it  without  harm  because  its  loveliness  brought  back  a 
pang  of  memory,  an  echo  of  lost  youth.  Through  the  lofty  casement  left  open 
to  the  night,  there  shone  the  tranquil  and  star-studded  skies,  there  came  the 
far  melodious  murmur  of  the  seas;  and  straying  through  dark  traceries  of 
foliage  and  the  deep  hues  of  painted  panes,  the  light  fell  on  her  where  she 
slept,  and  shed  its  halo  round  her. 

Her  hair  swept  backward  in  its  golden  masses,  a  dreaming  smile  was  on  her 
lips,  a  soft  flush  on  her  brow,  on  which  the  chastened  brilliance  of  the  moon- 
light fell,  and  in  her  sleep  she  murmured  as  though  her  dreams  were  angels' 
whispers: 

'.'  God  is  Love  ! " 

They  were  the  last  words  of  her  evening  prayer;  the  words  that  had  stricken 
strengthless  the  hand  which  had  been  lifted  to  destroy  her. 

He  heard  them  as,  from  his  agony  on  the  lonely  shore,  he  came  into  her 
presence  as  to  some  divine  and  sacred  thing,  and  stood  to  look  on  her  in  the 
repose  of  innocence  and  childhood,  unconscious  of  the  ghastly  peril  that  had 
drawn  near  her  in  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  defenceless  night,  to  strike 
her  with  his  sin,  and  sacrifice  her  for  his  guilt — drawn  so  near  !  so  near  !  He 
shuddered  and  sickened  at  its  memory,  gazing  on  her  with  bursting  heart  and 
yearning  eyes,  listening  for  every  soft  pulse  of  her  young  life,  watching  for 
every  noiseless  breath  that  passed  her  lips,  for  every  smile  that  dreaming  lent 
its  light  to  sleep,  as  though  she  had  been  given  back  to  him  from  the  hideous- 
ness  of  death  by  storm,  by  flame,  by  poisoned  steel,  or  by  plague-tainted  air. 
His  dead  sin  had  risen,  and  had  crept  to  her  to  slay  her  with  his  past.  And  he 
had  thought  to  bury  sin  and  bid  it  keep  its  peace,  and  have  no  resurrection  ! 
Oh,  fool !  oh,  fool ! 

"  God  is  Love  !  " 

Yes  !  God  was  Love,  since  he  had  saved  her.  He  heard  the  words  mur- 
mured in  her  happy  rest,  where  she  dreamed  of  angel  voices  and  of  lands 
beyond  the  sun;  and  the  smile  upon  her  lips,  where  she  lay  in  the  serene  and 
silvered  glory  of  the  heavens,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  gentle  echoes  of  the  dis- 
tant seas,  smiled  on  him  with  pardon  from  the  dead,  with  mercy  for  the  past, 
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with  sinless  promise  for  the  future,  with  light  from  Him  by  whom  no  prayer 
remains  unheard  and  no  remorse  denied. 

Burning  tears  rose  into  his  aching  eyes,  deep  sobs  shook  his  frame— it  was 
the  agony  of  gratitude,  the  delirium  of  release;  and  as  he  threw  himself  down 
beside  her  bed,  his  arms  cast  over  her  in  her  sleep,  his  head  bowed  upon  the 
loose  trail  of  her  bright  hair,  Strathmore  laid  down  forever  the  sins  and  the 
passions  of  his  past,  and  gave,  as  to  the  hand  of  God,  his  dedication  to  a  life 
that  should  know  no  law  save  of  mercy,  no  governance  save  of  compassion,  no 
pause  in  self-humiliation,  no  pity  in  self-sacrifice,  no  effort  but  for  redemption, 
no  travail  but  for  expiation — a  life  that  should  hold  its  holiest  as  nothing  worth, 
its  best  as  nothing  given. 

And  the  tender  chastened  light  of  the  morning  stars  growing  clearer  and 
clearer  to  the  dawn  in  which  the  shadows  of  the  night  were  fading,  shone  on 
him  where  he  knelt  beside  the  deep  pure  sleep  of  innocence. 


Away  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  great  western  forests,  in  the  silence  of  the 
solitary  swamps,  where  pestilence  is  abroad  in  the  torrid  noons,  and  miasma  rises 
with  every  night  that  falls,  where  the  dank  leaves  drop  death,  and  the  graves 
lie  thick  under  the  cypress-woods,  a  woman  in  the  Order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
lives  ever  among  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  criminal,  the  shameless,  sparing  her- 
self no  pang,  fearing  no  death — dead  to  the  world,  as  the  world  is  dead  to  her. 
For  the  dying  her  voice  has  a  strange  rich  music,  far  beyond  all  other;  for  the 
innocent  her  look  has  a  nameless  terror,  it  is  often  very  evil  still;  for  those  who 
are  in  dishonor,  or  in  danger,  her  lips  have  a  wild,  sweet  eloquence  that  scares 
them  back  from  their  abyss,  and  leaves  them  saved  but  sore  afraid;  for  none 
has  she  a  history.  Once,  when  in  her  path  some  summer  roses  bloomed,  and 
in  the  sunlight  threw  their  soft  fragrance  on  the  wind,  they  saw  tears  gather  in 
her  eyes  and  fall,  slowly,  as  though  each  tear  were  a  pang;  then  alone  did  they 
ever  see  that  she  thought  of  her  youth,  that  she  remembered  her  past. 

In  the  press  of  the  great  world,  far  sundered  from  her  by  whom  his  guilt 
came,  through  whom  his  guilt  still  pursues  him,  one  man  lives  who  joins  to  the  life 
that  is  known  of  men,  a  life  that  is  unknown  by  any;  a  life,  in  which  all  who 
weary  and  are  heavy-laden  are  aided  by  a  hand  that  they  never  see;  in  which 
every  shape  of  suffering  is  sought  and  succored ;  in  which  all  evil  memories  that 
tempt,  are  crushed  out,  as  in  a  debt  that  is  due;  Jn  which  all  deeds  of  sacrifice 
are  done  with  a  strength  that  is  merciless  only  to  itself;  in  which  a  sweet  and 
sinless  happiness  sheds  its  divine  radiance;  yet  in  which  the  poignancy  of  one 
remorse,  the  memory  of  one  crime,  are  never  lulled  to  peace  or  to  oblivion,  but, 
following  the  appointed  travail  of  a  silent  expiation  offered  only  to  the  dead, 
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and  of  a  supreme  duty  rendered  only  towards  God,  lay   subject  the  stained 
greatness  of  a  grand  guilty  life,  and  lift  it  upwards  into  holier  light. 

By  passion  his  life  fell,  lost  in  darkness  of  the  night,  and  sunk  in  the  lowest 
deeps;  yet,  though  once  fallen,  who  shall  dare  deny  that,  in  the  end,  it  shall 
not  reach  to  that  atonement  which  unceasingly  is  besought,  obedient  to  the 
law  which  lies  on  every  human  soul,  seeking  for  purification,  striving  for 
immortality,  rising  nearer  and  higher  towards  the  perfect  day;  onward  to 

"  Other  heights,  in  other  lives,  God  willing  ?" 


END   OF   "  STRATHMORE." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

B£B£E  sprang  out  of  bed  at  daybreak.     She  was  sixteen. 

It  seemed  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  be  as  much  as  that — sixteen — a  woman 
quite. 

A  cock  was  crowing  under  her  lattice — he  Laid  how  old  are  you! — how  old 
are  you! — every  time  that  he  sounded  his  clarion. 

She  opened  the  lattice  and  wished  him  good-day,  with  a  laugh.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  be  woke  by  him  and  to  think  that  no  one  in  all  the  world  could 
ever  call  one  a  child  any  more. 

There  was  a  kid  bleating  in  the  shed.  There  was  a  thrush  singing  in  the 
dusk  of  the  sycamore-leaves.  There  was  a  calf  lowing  to  its  mother  away  there 
beyond  the  fence.  There  were  dreamy  muffled  bells  ringing  in  the  distance 
from  many  steeples  and  belfries  where  the  city  was;  they  all  said  one  thing: 
"  How  good  it  is  to  be  so  old  as  that — how  good,  how  very  good!  " 

Bebee  was  very  pretty. 

No  one  in  all  Brabant  ever  denied  that.  To  look  at  her  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  so  lived  among  the  flowers  that  she  had  grown  like  them,  and  only  looked 
a  bigger  blossom — that  was  all. 

She  wore  two  little  wooden  shoes  and  a  little  cotton  cap,  and  a  gray  kirtle — 
linen  in  summer,  serge  in  winter;  but  the  little  feet  in  the  shoes  were  like  rose- 
leaves,  and  the  cap  was  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  the  gray  kirtle  was  like  the  bark 
of  the  bough  that  the  apple-blossom  parts,  and  peeps  out  of,  to  blush  in  the  sun. 

The  flowers  had  been  the  only  godmothers  that  she  had  ever  had,  and  fairy 
godmothers  too. 

The  marigolds  and  the  sunflowers  had  given  her  their  ripe,  rich  gold  to  tint 
her  hair;  the  lupins  and  irises  had  lent  their  azure  to  her  eyes;  the  moss-rose 
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buds  had  made  her  pretty  mouth;  the  arum  lilies  had  uncurled  their  softness 
for  her  skin;  and  the  lime-blossoms  had  given  her  their  frank,  fresh,  innocent 
fragrance. 

The  winds  had  blown,  and  the  rains  had  rained,  and  the  sun  had  shone  on 
her,  indeed,  and  had  warmed  the  whiteness  of  her  limbs,  but  they  had  only 
given  to  her  body  and  her  soul  a  hardy,  breeze-blown  freshness  like  that  of  a 
field  cowslip. 

She  had  never  been  called  anything  but  Bebee. 

One  summer  day  Antoine  Maes — a  French  subject,  but  a  Belgian  by  adop- 
tion and  habit,  an  old  man  who  got  his  meagre  living  by  tilling  the  garden-plot 
about  his  hut  and  selling  flowers  in  the  city  squares — Antoine,  going  into 
Brussels  for  his  day's  trade,  had  seen  a  gray  bundle  floating  among  the  water- 
lilies  in  the  bit  of  water  near  his  hut  and  had  hooked  it  out  to  land,  and  found 
a  year-old  child  in  it,  left  to  drown,  no  doubt,  but  saved  by  the  lilies,  and  laugh- 
ing gleefully  at  fate. 

Some  lace-worker,  blind  with  the  pain  of  toil,  or  some  peasant  woman  harder 
of  heart  than  the  oxen  in  her  yoke,  had  left  it  there  to  drift  away  to  death,  not 
reckoning  for  the  inward  ripple  of  the  current  or  the  toughness  of  the  lily-leaves 
and  stems. 

Old  Antoine  took  it  to  his  wife,  and  the  wife,  a  childless  and  aged  soul, 
begged  leave  to  keep  it;  and  the  two  poor  lonely,  simple  folks  grew  to  care  for 
the  homeless,  motherless  thing,  and  they  and  the  people  about  all  called  it 
Bebee — only  Bebee. 

The  church  got  at  it  and  added  to  it  a  saint's  name;  but  for  all  its  little 
world  it  remained  Bebee— Bebee  when  it  trotted  no  higher  than  the  red  carna- 
tion-heads;—Bebee  when  its  yellow  curls  touched  as  high  as  the  lavender-bush; 
—Bebee  on  this  proud  day  when  the  thrush's  song  and  the  cock's  crow  found 
her  sixteen  years  old. 

Old  Antoine's  hut  stood  in  a  little  patch  of  garden  ground  with  a  brier  hedge 
all  round  it,  in  that  byway  which  lies  between  Laeken  and  Brussels,  in  the  heart 
of  flat,  green  Brabant,  where  there  are  beautiful  meadows  and  tall,  flowering 
hedges,  and  forest-trees,  and  fern-filled  ditches,  and  a  little  piece  of  water,  deep 
and  cool,  where  the  swans  sail  all  day  long,  and  the  silvery  willows  dip  and 
sway  with  the  wind. 

Turn  aside  from  the  highway,  and  there  it  lies  to-day,  and  all  the  place 

•ims  over  with  grass,  and  boughs,  and  blossoms,  and  flowering  beans,  and 

d  dog-roses;  and  there  are  a  few  cottages  and  cabins  there  near  the  pretty 

water,  and  farther  there  is  an  old  church,  sacred  to  St.  Guido;  and  beyond  go 

he  green  level  country  and  the  endless  wheat-fields,  and  the  old  mills  with 

•e.rred  sails  against  the  sun;  and  beyond  all  these  the  pale  blue,  sea-like 

horizon  of  the  plains  of  Flanders. 
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It  was  a  pretty  little  hut,  pink  all  over  like  a  sea-shell,  in  the  fashion  that 
the  Netherlanders  love;  and  its  two  little  square  lattices  were  dark  with  creep- 
ing plants  and  big  rose-bushes,  and  its  roof,  so  low  that  you  could  touch  it, 
was  golden  and  green  with  all  the  lichens  and  stoneworts  that  are  known  on  earth. 

Here  Bebee  grew  from  year  to  year;  and  soon  learned  to  be  big  enough 
and  hardy  enough  to  tie  up  bunches  of  stocks  and  pinks  for  the  market,  and 
then  to  carry  a  basket  for  herself,  trotting  by  Antoine's  side  along  the  green 
roadway  and  into  the  white,  wide  streets;  and  in  the  market  the  buyers — most 
often  of  all  when  they  were  young  mothers — would  seek  out  the  little  golden 
head  and  the  beautiful  frank  blue  eyes,  and  buy  Bebee's  lilies  and  carnations 
whether  they  wanted  them  or  not.  So  that  old  Maes  used  to  cross  himself 
and  say  that,  thanks  to  Our  Lady,  trade  was  thrice  as  stirring  since  the  little 
one  had  stretched  out  her  rosy  fingers  with  the  flowers. 

All  the  same,  however  stirring  trade  might  be  in  summer,  when  the  long 
winters  came  and  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour  was  a  sharp  slope  of  ice,  and  the 
pinnacles  of  St.  Gudule  were  all  frosted  white  with  snow,  and  the  hot-house 
flowers  alone  could  fill  the  market,  and  the  country  gardens  were  bitter  black 
wind-swept  desolations  where  the  chilly  roots  huddled  themselves  together 
underground  like  homeless  children  in  a  cellar, — then  the  money  gained  in  the 
time  of  leaf  and  blossom  was  all  needed  to  buy  a  black  loaf  and  fagot  of  wood; 
and  many  a  day  in  the  little  pink  hut  Be"bee  rolled  herself  up  in  her  bed  like 
a  dormouse,  to  forget  in  sleep  that  she  was  supperless  and  as  cold  as  a 
frozen  robin. 

So  that  when  Antoine  Maes  grew  sick  and  died,  more  from  age  and  weak- 
ness than  any  real  disease,  there  were  only  a  few  silver  crowns  in  the  brown 
jug  hidden  in  the  thatch;  and  the  hut  itself,  with  its  patch  of  ground,  was  all 
that  he  could  leave  to  Bebee. 

"  Live  in  it,  little  one,  and  take  nobody  in  it  to  worry  you,  and  be  good  to 
the  bird  and  the  goat,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  flowers  blowing,"  said  the  old 
man  with  his  last  breath;  and  sobbing  her  heart  out  by  his  bedside,  Bebee 
vowed  to  do  his  bidding. 

She  was  not  quite  fourteen  then,  and  when  she  had  laid  her  old  friend  to 
rest  in  the  rough  green  graveyard  about  St.  Guido,  she  was  very  sorrowful  and 
lonely— poor  little,  bright  Bebee,  who  had  never  hardly  known  a  worse  woe 
than  to  run  the  thorns  of  the  roses  into  her  fingers,  or  to  cry  because  a  thrush 
was  found  starved  to  death  in  the  snow. 

Bebee  went  home,  and  sat  down  in  a  corner  and  thought. 

The  hut  was  her  own,  and  her  own  the  little  green  triangle  just  then  crowded 
with  its  Mayday  blossom  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  She  was  to  live  in 
it,  and  never  let  the  flowers  die— so  he  had  said;  good,  rough  old  ugly  Antoine 
Maes,  who  had  been  to  her  as  father,  mother,  country,  king,  and  law. 
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The  sun  was  shining. 

Through  the  little  square  of  the  lattice  she  could  see  the  great  tulips  open- 
ing in  the  grass  and  a  bough  of  the  apple-tree  swaying  in  the  wind.  A  chaffinch 
clung  to  the  bough,  and  swung  to  and  fro  singing.  The  door  stood  open,  with 
the  broad,  bright  day  beaming  through;  and  Bebee's  little  world  came  streaming 
in  with  it— the  world  which  dwelt  in  the  half-dozen  cottages  that  fringed  this 
green  lane  of  hers  like  beavers'-nests  pushed  out  under  the  leaves  on  to  the 

water's  edge. 

They  came  in,  six  or  eight  of  them,  all  women;  trim,  clean,  plain  Brabant 
peasants,  hard  working,  kindly  of  nature,  and  shrewd  in  their  own  simple  matters; 
people  who  labored  in  the  fields  all  the  day  long,  or  worked  themselves  blind 
over  the  lace  pillows  in  the  city. 

"  You  are  too  young  to  live  alone,  Bebee,"  said  the  first  of  them.  "  My 
old  mother  shall  come  and  keep  house  for  you." 

«  Nay — better  come  and  live  with  me,  Bebee,"  said  the  second.  "  I  will 
give  you  bit  and  drop,  and  clothing,  too,  for  the  right  to  your  plot  of 
ground." 

"  That  is  to  cheat  her,"  said  the  third.  "  Hark  here,  Bebee:  my  sister,  who 
is  a  lone  woman,  as  you  know  well,  shall  come  and  bide  with  you,  and  ask  you 
nothing — nothing  at  all — only  you  shall  just  give  her  a  crust,  perhaps,  and  a 
few  flowers  to  sell  sometimes." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  fourth;  "that  will  not  do.  You  let  me  have  the  garden 
and  the  hut,  Bebee,  and  my  sons  shall  till  the  place  for  you;  and  I  will  live 
with  you  myself,  and  leave  the  boys  the  cabin — so  you  will  have  all  the  gain, 
do  you  not  see,  dear  little  one  ? " 

"  Pooh! "  said  the  fifth,  stouter  and  better  clothed  than  the  rest.  "  You  are 
all  eager  for  your  own  good,  not  for  hers.  Now  1 — Father  Francis  says  we 
should  all  do  as  we  would  be  done  by — I  will  take  Bebee  to  live  with  me,  all 
for  nothing;  and  we  will  root  the  flowers  up  and  plant  it  with  good  cabbages 
and  potatoes  and  salad  plants.  And  I  will  stable  my  cows  in  the  hut  to  sweeten 
it  after  a  dead  man,  and  I  will  take  my  chance  of  making  money  out  of  it,  and 
no  one  can  speak  more  fair  than  that  when  one  sees  what  weather  is,  and  thinks 
what  insects  do;  and  all  the  year  round,  winter  and  summer,  Bebee  here  will 
want  for  nothing,  and  have  to  take  no  care  for  herself  whatever." 

She  who  spoke,  Mere  Krebs,  was  the  best-to-do  woman  in  the  little  lane, 
having  two  cows  of  her  own  and  ear-rings  of  solid  silver,  and  a  green  cart,  and  a 
big  dog  that  took  the  milk  into  Brussels.  She  was  heard,  therefore,  with 
respect,  and  a  short  silence  followed  her  words. 

But  it  was  very  short;  and  a  hubbub  of  voices  crossed  each  other  after  it  as 
the  speakers  grew  hotter  against  one  another  and  more  eager  to  convince  each 
other  of  the  disinterestedness  and  delicacy  of  their  offers  of  aid. 
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Through  it  all  Bebee  sat  quite  quiet  on  the  edge  of  the  little  truckle-bed 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  apple- bough  and  the  singing  chaffinch. 

She  heard  them  all  patiently. 

They  were  all  her  good  friends,  friends  old  and  true.  This  one  had  given 
her  cherries  a  score  of  summers.  That  other  had  bought  her  a  little  waxen 
Jesus  at  the  Kermesse.  The  old  woman  in  the  blue  linen  skirt  had  taken  her 
to  her  first  communion.  She  who  wanted  her  sister  to  have  the  crust  and  the 
flowers,  had  brought  her  a  beautiful  painted  book  of  hours  that  had  cost  a  whole 
franc.  Another  had  given  her  the  solitary  wonde-r,  travel,  and  foreign  feast  of 
her  whole  life — a  day  fifteen  miles  away  at  the  fair  at  Mechlin.  The  last 
speaker  of  all  had  danced  her  on  her  knee  a  hundred  times  in  babyhood,  and 
told  her  legends,  and  let  her  ride  in  the  green  cart  behind  big  curly-coated 
Tambour. 

Bebee  did  not  doubt  that  these  trusty  old  friends  meant  well  by  her,  and 
yet  a  certain  heavy  sense  fell  on  her  that  in  all  these  counsels  there  was  not 
the  same  whole-hearted  and  frank  goodness  that  had  prompted  the  gifts  to  her 
of  the  waxen  Jesus,  and  the  Kermesse  of  Mechlin. 

Bebee  did  not  reason,  because  she  was  too  little  a  thing  and  too  trustful; 
but  she  felt,  in  a  vague,  sorrowful  fashion,  that  they  were  all  of  them  trying  to 
make  some  benefit  out  of  her  poor  little,  heritage,  with  small  regard  for  herself 
at  the  root  of  their  speculations. 

Bebee  was  a  child;  wholly  a  child;  body  and  soul  were  both  as  fresh  in  her 
as  a  golden  crocus  just  born  out  of  the  snows.  But  she  was  not  a  little  fool, 
though  people  sometimes  called  her  so  because  she  would  sit  in  the  moments 
of  her  leisure  with  her  blue  eyes  on  the  far-away  clouds  like  a  thing  in  a  dream. 

She  heard  them  patiently  till  the  cackle  of  shrill  voices  had  exhausted  itself, 
and  the  six  women  stood  on  the  sunny  mud  floor  of  the  hut  eyeing  each  other 
with  venomous  glances;  for  though  they  were  good  neighbors  at  all  times,  each, 
in  this  matter,  was  hungry  for  the  advantages  to  be  got  out  of  old  Antoine's 
plot  of  ground.  They  were  very  poor;  they  toiled  in  the  scorched  or  frozen 
fields  all  weathers,  or  spent  from  dawn  to  nightfall  poring  over  their  cobweb 
lace;  and  to  save  a 'sou  or  gain  a  cabbage  was  of  moment  to  them  only  second 
to  the  keeping  of  their  souls  secure  of  heaven  by  Lenten  mass  and  Easter 
psalm. 

Bebee  listened  to  them  all,  and  the  tears  dried  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  pretty 
rosebud  lips  curled  close  in  one  another. 

"  You  are  very  good,  no  doubt,  all  of  you,"  she  said  at  last.  "  But  I  cannot 
tell  you  that  I  am  thankful,  for  my  heart  is  like  a  stone,  and  I  think  it  is  not  so 
very  much  for  me  as  it  is  for  the  hut  that  you  are  speaking.  Perhaps  it  is 
wrong  in  me  to  say  so — yes,'  I  am  wrong,  I  am  sure, — you  are  all  kind,  and  I 
am  only  Bebee.  But  you  see  he  told  me  to  live  here  and  take  care  of  the 
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flowers  and  I  must  do  it,  that  is  certain.     I  will  ask  Father  Francis,  if  you 
wish-  but  if  he  tells  me  I  am  wrong,  as  you  do,  I  shall  stay  here  all  the  same." 

And  in  answer  to  their  expostulations  and  condemnation,  she  only  said  the 
same  thing  over  again  always,  in  different  words,  but  to  the  same  steadfast 
purpose.  The  women  clamored  about  her  for  an  hour  in  reproach  and  rebuke; 
she  was'a  baby  indeed,  she  was  a  little  fool,  she  was  a  naughty,  obstinate  child, 
she  was  an  ungrateful  wilful  little  creature,  who  ought  to  be  beaten  till  she 
was  blue,  if  only  there  was  anybody  that  had  the  right  to  do  it  ? 

"  But  there  is  nobody  that  has  the  right,"  said  Bebee,  getting  angry  and 
standing  upright  on  the  floor,  with  Antonie's  old  gray  cat  in  her  round  arms. 
"  He  told  me  to  stay  here,  and  he  would  not  have  said  so  if  it  had  been  wrong; 
and  I  am  old  enough  to  do  for  myself,  and  I  am  not  afraid,  and  who  is  there 
that  would  hurt  me  ?  Oh,  yes;  go  and  tell  Father  Francis,  if  you  like.  I  do 
not  believe  he  will  blame  me,  but  if  he  do,  I  must  bear  it.  Even  if  he  shut  the 
church  door  on  me,  I  will  obey  Antoine,  and  the  flowers  will  know  I  am  right, 
and  they  will  let  no  evil  spirits  touch  me,  for  the  flowers  are  strong  for  that; 
they  talk  to  the  angels  in  the  night." 

What  use  was  it  to  argue  with  a  little  idiot  like  this?  Indeed,  peasants 
never  do  argue;  they  use  abuse. 

It  is  their  only  form  of  logic. 

They  used  it  to  Bebee,  rating  her  soundly,  as  became  people  who  were  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandmothers,  and  who  knew  that  she  had  been  raked  out 
of  their  own  pond,  and  had  no  more  real  place  in  creation  than  a  water-rat,  as 
one  might  say. 

The  women  were  kindly,  and  had  never  thrown  this  truth  against  her  before, 
and  in  fact,  to  be  a  foundling  was  no  sort  of  disgrace  to  their  sight;  but  anger 
is  like  wine,  and  makes  the  depths  of  the  mind  shine  clear,  and  all  the  mud 
that  is  in  the  depths  stink  in  the  light;  and  in  their  wrath  at  not  sharing 
Antoine's  legacy,  the  good  souls  said  bitter  things  that  in  calm  moments  they 
would  no  more  have  uttered  than  they  would  have  taken  up  a  knife  to  slit  her 
throat. 

They  talked  themselves  hoarse  with  impatience  and  chagrin,  and  went  back- 
wards over  the  threshold,  their  wooden  shoes  and  their  shrill  voices  keeping  a 
clattering  chorus.  By  this  time  it  was  evening;  the  sun  had  gone  off  the  floor, 
and  the  bird  had  done  singing. 

Bebee  stood  in  the  same  place,  hardening  her  little  heart,  whilst  big  and 
bitter  tears  swelled  into  her  eyes,  and  fell  on  the  soft  fur  of  the  sleeping  cat. 

She  only  very  vaguely  understood  why  it  was  in  any  sense  shameful  to  have 
been  raked  out  of  the  water-lilies  like  a  drowning  field-mouse,  as  they  had  said 
it  was. 

She  and  Antoine  had  often  talked  of  that  summer  morning  when  he  had 
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found  her  there  among  the  leaves,  and  Bebee  and  he  had  laughed  over  it  gayly, 
and  she  had  been  quite  proud  in  her  innocent  fashion  that  she  had  had  a  fairy 
and  the  flowers  for  her  mother  and  godmothers,  which  Antonie  always  told  her 
was  the  case  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt.  Even  Father  Francis,  hearing  the 
pretty  harmless  fiction,  had  never  deemed  it  his  duty  to  disturb  her  pleasure  in 
it,  being  a  good,  cheerful  old  man,  who  thought  that  woe  and  wisdom  both 
come  soon  enough  to  bow  young  shoulders  and  to  silver  young  curls  without 
his  interference. 

Bebee  had  always  thought  it  quite  a  fine  thing  to  have  been  born  of  water- 
lilies,  with  the  sun  for  her  father,  and  when  people  in  Brussels  had  asked  her 
of  her  parentage,  seeing  her  stand  in  the  market  with  a  certain  look  on  her 
that  was  not  like  other  children,  had  always  gravely  answered  in  the  purest 
good  faith, — 

"  My  mother  was  a  flower." 

"You  are  a  flower,  at  any  rate,"  they  would  say  in  return;  and  Bebee  had 
been  always  quite  content. 

But  now  she  was  doubtful;  she  was  rather  perplexed  than  sorrowful. 

These  good  friends  of  hers  seemed  to  see  some  new  sin  about  her.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  thought  Bebee,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  had  a  human 
mother  who  would  have  taken  care  of  her  now  that  old  Antoine  was  dead, 
instead  of  those  beautiful,  gleaming,  cold  water-lilies  which  went  to  sleep  on 
their  green  velvet  beds,  and  did  not  certainly  care  when  the  thorns  ran  into  her 
fingers,  or  the  pebbles  got  in  her  wooden  shoes. 

In  some  vague  way,  disgrace  and  envy — the  twin  Discords  of  the  world — 
touched  her  innocent  cheek  with  their  hot  breath,  and  as  the  evening  fell, 
Bebee  felt  very  lonely  and  a  little  wistful. 

She  had  been  always  used  to  run  out  in  the  pleasant  twilight-time  among 
the  flowers  and  water  them,  Antoine  filling  the  can  from  the  well;  and  the 
neighbors  would  come  and  lean  against  the  little  low  wall,  knitting  and  gossip- 
ing; and  the  big  dogs,  released  from  harness,  would  poke  their  heads  through 
the  wicket  for  a  crust;  and  the  children  would  dance  and  play  Colin  Maillard 
on  the  green  by  the  water,  and  she,  when  the  flowers  were  no  longer  thirsted, 
would  join  them,  and  romp  and  dance  and  sing  the  gayest  of  them  all. 

But  now  the  buckets  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  flowers 
hungered  in  vain,  and  the  neighbors  held  aloof,  and  she  shut-to  the  hut  door 
and  listened  to  the  rain  which  began  to  fall,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep  all  alone 
in  her  tiny  kingdom. 

When  the  dawn  came  the  sun  rose  red  and  warm;  the  grass  and  boughs 
sparkled;  a  lark  sang;  Bebee  awoke  sad  in  heart,  indeed,  for  her  lost  old  friend, 
but  brighter  and  braver. 

"  Each   of  them  wants  to  get  something  out  of  me,"  thought  the  child. 
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"Well  I  will  live  alone,  then,  and  do  my  duty,  just  as  he  said.  The  flowers 
will  never  let  any  real  harm  come,  though  they  do  look  so  indifferent  and  smil- 
ing sometimes,  and  though  not  one  of  them  hung  their  heads  when  his  coffin 
was  carried  through  them  yesterday." 

That  want  of  sympathy  in  the  flowers  troubled  her. 

The  old  man  had  loved  them  so  well;  and  they  had  all  looked  as  glad  as 
ever,  and  had  laughed  saucily  in  the  sun,  and  not  even  a  rosebud  turned 
the  paler  as  the  poor  still  stiffened  limbs  went  by  in  the  wooden  shell. 

"  I  suppose  God  cares— but  I  wish  they  did,"  said  Bebee,  to  whom  the 
garden  was  more  intelligible  than  Providence. 

"  Why  do  you  not  care  ? "  she  asked  the  pinks,  shaking  the  rain-drops  off 
their  coiled  rosy  petals. 

The  pinks  leaned  lazily  against  their  sticks,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Why 
should  we  care  for  anything,  unless  a  slug  be  eating  us  I—that  is  real  woe,  if 
you  like." 

Bebee,  without  her  sabots  on,  wandered  thoughtfully  among  the  sweet  wet 
sunlightened  labyrinths  of  blossom,  her  pretty  bare  feet  treading  the  narrow 
grassy  paths  with  pleasure  in  their  coolness. 

"  He  was  so  good  to  you,"  she  said  reproachfully  to  the  great  gaudy  gilly- 
flowers and  the  painted  sweet-peas.  "  He  never  let  you  know  heat  or  cold — he 
never  let  the  worm  gnaw  or  the  snail  harm  you; — he  would  get  up  in  the  dark 
to  see  after  your  wants, — and  when  the  ice  froze  over  you,  he  was  there  to 
loosen  your  chains.  Why  do  you  not  care,  any  one  of  you  ? " 

"  How  silly  you  are  !  "  said  the  flowers.  "  You  must  be  a  butterfly  or  a 
poet,  Bebee,  to  be  as  foolish  as  that.  Some  one  will  do  all  he  did.  We  are  of 
market  value,  you  know.  Care,  indeed  ! — when  the  sun  is  so  warm,  and  there 
is  not  an  earwig  in  the  place  to  trouble  us." 

The  flowers  were  not  always  so  selfish  as  this;  and  perhaps  the  sorrow  in 
Bebee's  heart  made  their  callousness  seem  harder  than  it  really  was. 

When  we  suffer  very  much  ourselves,  anything  that  smiles  in  the  sun  seems 
cruel — a  child,  a  bird,  a  dragon-fly — nay,  even  a  fluttering  ribbon,  or  a  spear- 
grass  that  waves  in  the  wind. 

There  was  a  little  shrine  at  the  corner  of  the  garden,  set  into  the  wall ;  a 
niche  with  a  bit  of  glass  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  so  battered  that  no  one 
could  trace  any  feature  of  it. 

It  had  been  there  for  centuries,  and  was  held  in  great  veneration;  and  old 
Antoine  had  always  cut  the  choicest  buds  of  his  roses  and  set  them  in  a  delf 
pot  in  front  of  it  every  other  morning  all  the  summer  long.  Bebee,  whose 
religion  was  the  sweetest,  vaguest  mingling  of  Pagan  and  Christian  myths,  and 
whose  faith  in  fairies  and  in  saints  was  exactly  equal  in  strength  and  in  igno- 
rance— Bebee  filled  the  delf  pot  anew  carefully,  then  knelt  down  on  the  turf  in 
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that  little  green  corner,  and  prayed  in  devout  hopeful  childish  good  faith  to  the 
awful  unknown  Powers  who  were  to  her  only  as  gentle  guides  and  kindly 
playmates. 

Was  she  too  familiar  with  the  Holy  Mother  ? 

She  was  almost  fearful  that  she  was;  but  then  the  Holy  Mother  loved 
flowers  so  well,  Bebe"e  would  not  feel  aloof  from  her,  nor  be  afraid. 

"  When  one  cuts  the  best  blossoms  for  her,  and  tries  to  be  good,  and  never 
tells  a  lie,"  thought  Bebee,  "  I  am  quite  sure,  as  she  loves  the  lilies,  that  she 
will  never  altogether  forget  me." 

So  she  said  to  the  Mother  of  Christ  fearlessly,  and  nothing  doubting;  and 
then  rose  for  her  daily  work  of  cutting  the  flowers  for  the  market  in  Brussels. 

By  the  time  her  baskets  were  full,  her  fowls  fed,  her  goat  foddered,  her 
starling's  cage  cleaned,  her  hut  door  locked,  and  her  wooden  shoes  clattering 
on  the  sunny  road  into  the  city,  Bebe"e  was  almost  content  again,  though  ever 
and  again,  as  she  trod  the  familiar  ways,  the  tears  dimmed  her  eyes  as  she 
remembered  that  old  Antoine  would  never  again  hobble  over  the  stones 
beside  her. 

"  You  are  a  little  wilful  one,  and  too  young  to  live  alone,"  said  Father 
Francis,  meeting  her  in  the  lane. 

But  he  did  not  scold  her  seriously;  and  she  kept  to  her  resolve;  and  the 
women,  who  were  good  at  heart,  took  her  back  into  favor  again;  and  so  Bebee 
had  her  own  way,  and  the  fairies,  or  the  saints,  or  both  together,  took  care  of 
her;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  all  alone  she  heard J:he  cock  crow  whilst  it  was 
dark,  and  woke  to  the  grand  and  amazing  truth  that  this  warm,  fragrant,  dusky 
June  morning  found  her  full  sixteen  years  old. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  two  years  had  not  been  all  playtime,  any  more  than  they  had  been  all 
summer. 

When  one  has  not  father,  or  mother,  or  brother,  and  all  one's  friends  have 
barely  bread  enough  for  themselves,  life  cannot  be  very  easy,  nor  its  crusts 
very  many  at  any  time. 

Bebee  had  a  cherub's  mouth,  and  a  dreamer's  eyes,  and  a  poet's  thoughts 
sometimes  in  her  own  untaught  and  unconscious  fashion. 

But  all  the  same  she  was  a  little  hard-working  Brabant  peasant  girl;  up 
whilst  the  birds  twittered  in  the  dark;  to  bed  when  the  red  sun  sank  beyond 
the  far  blue  line  of  the  plains;  she  hoed,  and  dug,  and  watered,  and  planted 
her  little  plot;  she  kept  her  cabin  as  clean  as  a  fresh-blossomed  primrose;  she 
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milked  her  goat,  and  swept  her  floor;  she  sat,  all  the  warm  days  in  the  town, 
selling  her  flowers,  and  in  the  winter-time,  when  her  garden  yielded  her  nothing, 
she  strained  her  sight  over  lace-making  in  the  city  to  get  the  small  bit  of  food 
that  stood  between  her  and  that  hunger  which  to  the  poor  means  death. 

A  hard  life:  very  hard  when  hail  and  snow  made  the  streets  of  Brussels  like 
slopes  of  ice-  a  little  hard  even  in  the  gay  summer-time  when  she  sat  under 
the  awnina  fronting  the  Maison  du  Roi;  but  all  the  time  the  child  throve  on  it, 
and  was  happy  and  dreamed  of  many  graceful  and  gracious  things  whilst  she 
was  weeding  among  her  lilies,  or  tracing  the  threads  to  and  fro  on  her  lace 

pillow. 

Now— when  she  woke  to  the  full  sense  of  her  wonderful  sixteen  years— 
Bebee,  standing  barefoot  on  the  mud-floor,  was  as  pretty  a  sight  as  was  to  be 
seen  betwixt  Scheldt  and  Rhine. 

The  sun  had  only  left  a  soft  warmth  like  an  apricot's  on  her  white  skin. 
Her  limbs,  though  strong  as  a  mountain  pony's,  were  slender  and  well  shaped. 
Her  hair  curled  in  shiny  crumpled  masses,  and  tumbled  about  her  shoulders. 
Her  pretty  round  plump  little  breast  was  white  as  the  lilies  in  the  grass  without, 
and  in  this  blooming  time  of  her  little  life  Bebee,  in  her  way,  was  beautiful  as  a 
peach-bloom  is  beautiful,  and  her  innocent,  courageous,  happy  eyes  had  dreams 
in  them  underneath  their  laughter — dreams  that  went  farther  than  the  green 
woods  of  Laeken,  farther  even  than  the  white  clouds  of  summer. 

She  could  not  move  among  them  idly  as  poets  and  girls  love  to  do;  she  had 
to  be  active  amidst  them,  else  drought  and  rain,  and  worm  and  snail,  and  blight 
and  frost  would  have  made  havoc  of  their  fairest  hopes. 

The  loveliest  love  is  that  which  dreams  high  above  all  storms,  unsoiled  by 
all  burdens;  but  perhaps  the  strongest  love  is  that  which,  whilst  it  adores, 
drags  its  feet  through  mire,  and  burns  its  brow  in  heat,  for  the  thing  beloved. 

So  Bebee  dreamed  in  her  garden;  but  all  the  time  for  sake  of  it  hoed  and 
dug,  and  hurt  her  hands,  and  tired  her  limbs,  and  bowed  her  shoulders  under 
the  great  metal  pails  from  the  well. 

This  wondrous  morning,  with  the  bright  burden  of  her  sixteen  years  upon  her, 
she  dressed  herself  quickly  and  fed  her  fowls,  and,  happy  as  a  bird,  went  to  sit 
on  her  little  wooden  stool  in  the  doorway. 

There  had  been  fresh  rain  in  the  night:  the  garden  was  radiant;  the  smell 
of  the  wet  earth  was  sweeter  than  all  perfumes  that  are  burned  in  palaces. 

The  dripping  rosebuds  nodded  against  her  hair  as  she  went  out;  the  starling 
called  to  her — "  Bebee,  Bebee — bonjour,  bonjour."  These  were  all  the  words 
it  knew.  It  said  the  same  words  a  thousand  times  a  week.  But  to  Bebee  it 
seemed  that  the  starling  most  certainly  knew  that  she  was  sixteen  years  old  that 
day. 

Breaking  her  bread  into  the  milk,  she  sat  in  the  dawn  and  thought,  without 
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knowing  that  she  thought  it,  "  How  good  it  is  to  live  when  one  is  young  ! " 
Old  people  say  the  same  thing  often,  but  they  sigh  when  they  say  it:  Bebee 
smiled. 

Mere  Krebs  opened  her  door  in  the  next  cottage,  and  nodded  over  the  wall. 

"  What  a  fine  thing  to  be  sixteen! — a  merry  year,  Bebee.,' 

Marthe,  the  carpenter's  wife,  came  out  from  her  gate,  broom  in  hand. 

"  The  Holy  Saints  keep  you,  Bebee;  why,  you  are  quite  a  woman  now!  " 

The  little  children  of  Varnhart,  the  charcoal-burner,  who  were  as  poor  as 
any  mouse  in  the  old  churches,  rushed  out  of  their  little  home  up  the  lane, 
bringing  with  them  a  cake  stuck  full  of  sugar  and  seeds,  and  tied  round  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  that  their  mother  had  made  that  very  week,  all  in  her  honor. 

"Only  see,  Bebde!  Such  a  grand  cake!  "  they  shouted,  dancing  down  the 
lane.  "  Jules  picked  the  plums,  and  Jeanne  washed  the  almonds,  and  Chris- 
tine took  the  ribbon  off  her  own  communion  cap — all  for  you — all  for  you;  but 
you  will  let  us  come  and  eat  it  too  ? " 

Old  gran'mere  Bishot,  who  was  the  oldest  woman  about  Laeken,  hobbled 
through  the  grass  on  her  crutches  and  nodded  her  white  shaking  head,  and 
smiled  at  Bebee. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give  you,  little  one — except  my  blessing,  if  you  care  for 
that." 

Bebee  ran  out,  breaking  from  the  children,  and  knelt  down  in  the  wet  grass, 
and  bent  her  pretty  sunny  head  to  the  benediction. 

Trine,  the  miller's  wife,  the  richest  woman  of  them  all,  called  to  the  child 
from  the  steps  of  the  mill, — 

"  A  merry  year,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  Bebee  !  Come  up,  and  here  is 
my  first  dish  of  cherries  for  you;  not  tasted  one  myself;  they  will  make  you  a 
feast  with  Varnhart's  cake,  though  she  should  have  known  better,  so  poor  as 
she  is.  Charity  begins  at  home,  and  these  children's  stomachs  are  empty." 

Bebee  ran  up  and  then  down  again  gleefully,  with  her  lapful  of  big  black 
cherries;  Tambour,  the  old  white  dog,  who  had  used  to  drag  her  about  in  his 
milk-cart,  leaping  on  her  in  sympathy  and  congratulation. 

"What  a  supper  we  will  have  !  "  she  cried  to  the  charcoal-burner's  children, 
who  were  turning  summersaults  in  the  dock-leaves,  while  the  swans  stared  and 
hissed. 

When  one  is  sixteen,  cherries  and  a  cake  have  a  flavor  of  Paradise  still, 
especially  when  they  are  tasted  twice,  or  thrice  at  most,  in  all  the  year. 

An  old  man  called  to  her  as  she  went  by  his  door.  All  these  little  cabins 
lie  close  together,  with  only  their  apple-trees,  or  their  tall  beans,  or  their  hedges 
of  thorn  between  them;  you  may  ride  by  and  never  notice  them  if  you  do  not 
look  for  them  under  the  leaves  closely,  as  you  would  for  thrushes'-nests. 

He,  too,  was  very  old;  a  life-long  neighbor  and  gossip  of  Antoine's;  he  had 
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been  a  day-laborer  in  these  same  fields  all  his  years,  and  had  never  travelled 
farther  than  where  the  red  mill-sails  turned  among  the  colza  and  the  corn. 

«  Come  in,  my  pretty  one,  for  a  second,"  he  whispered,  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery that  made  Bebee's  heart  quicken  with  expectancy.  "Come  in;  I  have 
.something  for  you.  They  were  my  dead  daughter's— you  have  heard  me  talk 
of  her— Lisette,  who  died  forty  year  or  more  ago,  they  say;  for  me  I  think  it 
was  yesterday.  Mere  Krebs— she  is  a  hard  woman— heard  me  talking  of  my 
girl.  She  burst  out  laughing,  '  Lord's  sake,  fool,  why,  your  girl  would  be  sixty 
now  an  she  had  lived.'  Well,  so  it  may  be;  you  see,  the  new  mill  was  put  up 
the  week  she  died,  and  you  call  the  new  mill  old;  but,  my  girl,  she  is  young  to 
me.  Always  young.  Come  here,  Be"bee." 

Bebe"e  went  after  him,  a  little  awed,  into  the  dusky  interior,  that  smelt  of 
stored  apples  and  of  dried  herbs  that  hung  from  the  roof.  There  was  a  walnut- 
wood  press,  such  as  the  peasants  of  France  and  the  low  countries  keep  their 
homespun  linen  in  and  their  old  lace  that  serves  for  the  nuptials  and  baptisms 
of  half  a  score  of  generations. 

The  old  man  unlocked  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  there  came  from  it  an 
odor  of  dead  lavender  and  of  withered  rose-leaves. 

On  the  shelves  there  were  a  girl's  set  of  clothes,  and  a  girl's  sabots,  and  a 
girl's  communion  veil  and  wreath. 

"They  are  all  hers,"  he  whispered;  "all  hers.  And  sometimes  in  the 
evening-time  I  see  her  coming  along  the  lane  for  them — do  you  not  know? 
There  is  nothing  changed;  nothing  changed;  the  grass,  and  the  trees,  and  the 
huts,  and  the  pond  are  all  here — why  should  she  only  be  gone  away  ? " 

"  Antoine  is  gone." 

"  Yes.     But  he  was  old;  my  girl  is  young." 

He  stood  a  moment,  with  the  press  door  open,  a  perplexed  trouble  in  his 
dim  eyes;  the  divine  faith  of  love  and  the  mule-like  stupidity  of  ignorance 
made  him  cling  to  this  one  thought  without  power  of  judgment  in  it. 

"  They  say  she  would  be  sixty,"  he  said,  with  a  little  dreary  smile.  "  But 
that  is  absurd,  you  know.  Why,  she  had  cheeks  like  yours,  and  she  would  run 
—no  lapwing  could  fly  faster  over  corn.  These  are  her  things,  you  see;  yes — 
all  of  them.  That  is  the  sprig  of  sweetbrier  she  wore  in  her  belt  the  day  before 
the  wagon  knocked  her  down  and  killed  her.  I  have  never  touched  the  things. 
But  look  here,  Bebee,  you  are  a  good  child  and  true,  and  like  her  just  a  little. 
I  mean  to  give  you  her  silver  clasps.  They  were  her  great-great-great-grand- 
mother's before  her.  God  knows  how  old  they  are  not.  And  a  girl  should 
have  some  little  wealth  of  that  sort — and  for  Antonine's  sake " 

The  old  man  stayed  behind,  closing  the  press  door  upon  the  lavender- 
scented  clothes,  and  sitting  down  in  the  dull  shadow  of  the  hut  to  think  of  his 
daughter,  dead  forty  summers  and  more. 
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Be"be"e  went  out  with  the  brave  broad  silver  clasps  about  her  waist,  and  the 
tears  wet  on  her  cheeks  for  a  grief  not  her  own. 

To  be  killed  just  when  one  was  young,  and  was  loved  like  that,  and  all  the 
world  was  in  its  May-day  flower  !  The  silver  felt  cold  to  her  touch — as  cold  as 
though  it  were  the  dead  girl's  hands  that  held  her. 

The  garlands  that  the  children  strung  of  daisies  and  hung  about  her  had 
never  chilled  her  so. 

But  little  Jeanne,  the  youngest  of  the  charcoal-burner's  little  tribe,  running 
to  meet  her,  screamed  with  glee,  and  danced  in  the  gay  morning. 

"  Oh,  Bebee  !  how  you  glitter  !  Did  the  Virgin  send  you  that  off  her  own 
altar  ?  Let  me  see — let  me  touch  !  Is  it  made  of  the  stars  or  of  the  sun  ? " 

And  Bebee  danced  with  the  child,  and  the  silver  gleamed  and  sparkled, 
and  all  the  people  came  running  out  to  see,  and  the  milk-carts  were  half  an 
hour  later  for  town,  and  the  hens  cackled  loud  unfed,  and  the  men  even  stopped 
on  their  way  to  the  fields  and  paused,  with  their  scythes  on  their  shoulders,  to 
stare  at  the  splendid  gift. 

"  There  is  not  such  another  set  of  clasps  in  Brabant;  old  work  you  could 
make  a  fortune  of  in  the  curiosity-shops  in  the  Montagne,"  said  Trine  Krebs, 
going  up  the  steps  of  her  mill-house.  "  But,  all  the  same,  you  know,  Bebee, 
things  off  a  dead  body  bring  mischance  sometimes." 

But  Bebee  danced  with  the  child,  and  did  not  hear. 

Whose  fete  day  had  ever  begun  like  this  one  of  hers  ? 

She  was  a  little  poet  at  heart,  and  should  not  have  cared  for  such  vanities; 
but  when  one  is  only  sixteen,  and  has  only  a  little  rough  woolen  frock,  and  sits 
in  the  market-place  or  the  lace-room,  with  other  girls  around,  how  should  one 
be  altogether  indifferent  to  a  broad,  embossed,  beautiful  shield  of  silver  that 
sparkled  with  each  step  one  took  ? 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  idle  thus  was  all,  however,  that  Be"be"e  or  her  friends 
could  spare  at  five  o'clock  on  a  summer  morning,  when  the  city  was  waiting  for 
its  eggs,  its  honey,  its  flowers,  its  cream,  and  its  butter,  and  Tambour  was  shak- 
ing his  leather  harness  in  impatience  to  be  off  with  his  milk-cans. 

So  Bebee,  all  holiday  though  it  was,  and  heroine  though  she  felt  herself, 
ran  in-doors,  put  up  her  cakes  and  cherries,  cut  her  two  basketfuls  out  of  the 
garden,  locked  her  hut,  and  went  on  her  quick  and  happy  little  feet  along  the 
grassy  paths  toward  the  city. 

The  sorting  and  tying  up  of  the  flowers  she  always  left  until  she  was  sitting 
under  the  awning  in  front  of  the  Broodhuis;  the  same  awning,  tawny  as  an 
autumn  pear  and  weather-blown  as  an  old  sail,  which  had  served  to  shelter 
Antoine  Maes  from  heat  and  rain  through  all  the  years  of  his  life. 

"Go  to  the  Madeleine;  you  will  make  money  there,  with  your  pretty  blue 
eyes,  Bebee,"  people  had  said  to  her  of  late;  but  Be'be'e  had  shaken  her  head. 
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Where  she  had  sat  in  her  babyhood  at  Antoine's  feet,  she  would  sit  so  long 
as  she  sold  flowers  in  Brussels— here,  underneath  the  shadow  of  the  Gothic 
towers  that  saw  Egmont  die. 

Old  Antoine  had  never  gone  into  the  grand  market  that  is  fashioned  after 
the  Madeleine  of  Paris,  and  where  in  the  cool,  wet,  sweet-smelling  halls,  all  the 
flowers  of  Brabant  are  spread  in  bouquets  fit  for  the  bridal  of  Una,  and  large  as 
the  shield  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight. 

Antoine  could  not  compete  with  all  those  treasures  of  greenhouse  and  stove. 
He  had  always  had  his  little  stall  among  those  which  spread  their  tawny  awn- 
ings and  their  merry  hardy  blossoms  under  the  shadow  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  the  midst  of  the  buyings  and  sellings,  the  games  and  the  quarrels,  the 
auctions  and  the  Cheap  Johns,  the  mountebank,  and  the  marriage-parties,  that 
daily  and  hourly  throng  the  Grande  Place. 

Here  Bebee,  from  three  years  old,  had  been  used  to  sit  beside  him.  By 
nature  she  was  as  gay  as  a  lark.  The  people  always  heard  her  singing  as  they 
passed  the  garden.  The  children  never  found  their  games  so  merry  as  when 
she  danced  their  rounds  with  them;  and  though  she  dreamed  so  much  out  there 
in  the  air  among  the  carnations  and  the  roses,  or  in  the  long,  low  work-room  in 
the  town,  high  against  the  crocketed  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral,  yet  her  dreams, 
if  vaguely  wistful,  were  all  bright  of  hue  and  sunny  in  their  phantasies.  Still, 
Bebee  had  one  sad  and  unsatisfied  desire:  she  wanted  to  know  so  much,  and 
she  knew  nothing. 

She  did  not  care  for  the  grand  gay  people. 

When  the  band  played,  and  the  park  filled,  and  the  bright  little  cafes  were 
thronged  with  pleasure-seekers,  and  the  crowds  flocked  hither  and  thither  to 
the  woods,  to  the  theatres,  to  the  galleries,  to  the  guinguettes,  Bebee,  going 
gravely  along  with  her  emptied  baskets  homeward,  envied  none  of  these. 

When  at  Noel  the  little  children  hugged  their  loads  of  puppets  and  sugar- 
plums; when  at  the  Fete  Dieu  the  whole  people  flocked  out  be-ribboned  and 
vari-colored  like  any  bed  of  spring-anemones;  when  in  the  merry  midsummer 
the  chars-a-bancs  trundled  away  into  the  forest  with  laughing  loads  of  students 
and  maidens;  when  in  the  rough  winters  the  carriages  left  furred  and  jewelled 
women  at  the  doors  of  the  operas  or  the  palaces — Bebee,  going  and  coming 
through  the  city  to  her  flower-stall  or  lace-work,  looked  at  them  all,  and  never 
thought  of  envy  or  desire. 

She  had  her  little  hut;  she  could  get  her  bread;  she  lived  with  the  flowers; 
the  neighbors  were  good  to  her,  and  now  and  then,  on  a  saint's  day,  she  too 
got  her  day  in  the  woods;  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  her  lot  could  be  better. 

But  sometimes  sitting,  looking  at  the  dark  old  beauty  of  the  Broodhuis,  or 
at  the  wondrous  carven  fronts  of  other  Spanish  houses,  or  at  the  painted  stories 
of  the  cathedral  windows,  or  at  the  quaint  colors  of  the  shipping  on  the  quay, 
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or  at  the  long  dark  aisles  of  trees  that  went  away  through  the  forest,  where  her 
steps  had  never  wandered — sometimes  Bebee  would  get  pondering  on  all  this 
unknown  world  that  lay  before  and  behind  and  around  her,  and  a  sense  of  her 
own  utter  ignorance  would  steal  on  her;  and  she  would  say  to  herself,  "  If  only 
I  knew  a  little — just  a  very  little  !  " 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  know  even  a  very  little  when  you  have  to  work  for 
your  bread  from  sunrise  to  nightfall,  and  when  none  of  your  friends  know  how 
to  read  or  write,  and  even  your  old  priest  is  one  of  a  family  of  peasants,  and 
can  just  teach  you  the  alphabet,  and  that  is  all.  For  Father  Francis  could  do 
no  more  than  this;  and  all  his  spare  time  was  taking  up  in  digging  his  cabbage- 
plot  and  seeing  to  his  beehives;  and  the  only  books  that  Bebee  ever  beheld 
were  a  few  tattered  lives  of  saints  that  lay  moth-eaten  on  a  shelf  of  his  cottage. 

But  Brussels  has  stones  that  are  sermons,  or  rather  that  are  quaint,  touch- 
ing, illuminated  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  those  who  run  may  read. 

Brussels  is  a  gay  little  city,  that  lies  as  bright  within  its  girdle  of  woodland 
as  any  butterfly  that  rests  upon  moss. 

The  city  has  its  ways  and  wiles  of  Paris.  It  decks  itself  with  white  and 
gold.  It  has  music  under  its  trees  and  soldiers  in  its  streets,  and  troops  march- 
ing and  countermarching  along  its  sunny  avenues.  It  has  blue  and  pink, 
and  yellow  and  green,  on  its  awnings  and  on  its  house-fronts.  It  has  a  merry 
open-air  life  on  its  pavements  at  little  marble  tables  before  little  gay-colored 
cafes.  It  has  gilded  balconies,  and  tossing  flags,  and  comic  operas,  and 
leisurely  pleasure-seekers,  and  tries  always  to  believe  and  make  the  world 
believe  that  it  is  Paris  in  very  truth. 

But  this  is  only  the  Brussels  of  the  noblesse  and  the  foreigners. 

There  is  a  Brussels  that  is  better  than  this — a  Brussels  that  belongs  to  the 
old  burgher-life,  to  the  artists  and  the  craftsmen,  to  the  master-masons  of  the 
Moyen-age,  to  the  same  spirit  and  soul  that  once  filled  the  free  men  of  Ghent 
and  the  citizens  of  Bruges  and  the  besieged  of  Leyden,  and  the  blood  of 
Egmont  and  of  Home. 

Down  there  by  the  water-side,  where  the  old  quaint  walls  lean  over  the  yellow 
sluggish  stream,  and  the  green  barrels  of  the  Antwerp  barges  swing  against 
the  dusky  piles  of  the  crumbling  bridges. 

In  the  gray  square  desolate  courts  of  the  old  palaces,  where  in  cobwebbed 
galleries  and  silent  chambers  the  Flemish  tapestries  drop  to  pieces. 

In  the  great  populous  square,  where,  above  the  clamorous  and  rushing 
crowds,  the  majestic  front  of  the  Maison  du  Roi  frowns  against  the  sun,  and 
the  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  Burgomaster's  gathering-halls  tower  into  the 
sky  in  all  the  fantastic  luxuriance  of  Gothic  fancy. 

Under  the  vast  shadowy  wings  of  angels  in  the  stillness  of  the  cathedral, 
across  whose  sunny  aisles  some  little  child  goes  slowly  all  alone,  laden  with 
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lilies  for  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  till  their  white  glory  hides  its  curly  head. 
In  all  strange  quaint  old-world  niches  withdrawn  from  men  in  silent  grass- 
grown  corners,  where  a  twelfth-century  corbel  holds  a  pot  of  roses,  or  a  Gothic 
arch  yawns  beneath  a  wool-warehouse,  or  a  water-spout  with  a  grinning  faun's 
head  laughs  in  the  grim  humor  of  the  Moyen-age  above  the  bent  head  of  a 
young  lace-worker. 

In  all  these,  Brussels,  though  more  worldly  than  her  sisters  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  and  far  more  worldly  yet  than  her  Teuton  cousins  of  Freiburg  and 
Niirnberg,  is  still  in  her  own  way  like  as  a  monkish  story  mixed  up  with  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose;  or  rather  like  some  gay  French  vaudeville,  all  fashion 
and  jest,  illustrated  in  old  Missal  manner  with  helm  and  hauberk,  cope  and 
cowl,  praying  knights  and  fighting  priests,  winged  griffins  and  nimbused  saints, 
flame-breathing  dragons  and  enamored  princes,  all  mingled  together  in  the 
illuminated  colors  and  the  heroical  grotesque  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  it  was  this  side  of  the  city  that  Bebee  knew;  and  she  loved  it  well,  and 
would  not  leave  it  for  the  market  of  the  Madeleine. 

She  had  no  one  to  tell  her  anything,  and  all  Antoine  had  ever  been  able  to 
say  to  her  concerning  the  Broodhuis  was  that  it  had  been  there  in  his  father's 
time;  and  regarding  St.  Gudule,  that  his  mother  had  burned  many  a  candle 
before  its  altars  for  a  dead  brother  who  had  been  drowned  off  the  dunes. 

But  the  child's  mind,  unled,  but  not  misled,  had  pondered  on  these  things, 
and  her  heart  had  grown  to  love  them;  and  perhnps  no  student  of  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, no  antiquary  of  Moyen-age  relics,  loved  St.  Gudule  and  the  Broodhuis 
as  little  ignorant  Bebee  did. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  great  dark,  fierce  men  had  builded  these  things, 
and  made  the  place  beautiful.  So  much  she  knew;  and  the  little  wistful, 
untaught  brain  tried  to  project  itself  into  those  unknown  times,  and  failed,  and 
yet  found  pleasure  in  the  effort.  And  Bebee  would  say  to  herself  as  she  walked 
the  streets,  "  Perhaps  some  one  will  come  some  day  who  will  tell  me  all  those 
things." 

Meanwhile,  there  were  the  flowers,  and  she  was  quite  content. 

Besides,  she  knew  all  the  people:  the  old  cobbler,  who  sat  next  her,  and 
chattered  all  daylong  like  a  magpie;  the  tinker,  who  had  come  up  many  a  sum- 
mer night  to  drink  a  glass  with  Antoine;  the  Cheap  John,  who  cheated  every- 
body else,  but  who  had  always  given  her  a  toy  or  a  trinket  at  every  Fete  Dieti 
all  the  summers  she  had  known;  the  little  old  woman,  sour  as  a  crab,  who  sold 
rosaries  and  pictures  of  saints,  and  little  waxen  Christs  upon  a  tray;  the  big  dogs 
who  pulled  the  carts  in,  and  lay  panting  all  day  under  the  rush-bottomed  chairs 
on  which  the  egg-wives  and  the  fruit-sellers  sat,  and  knitted,  and  chaffered;  nay, 
even  the  gorgeous  huissier  and  the  frowning  gendarme,  who  marshalled  the 
folks  into  order  as  they  went  up  for  municipal  registries,  or  for  town-misde- 
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meanors.  She  knew  them  all;  had  known  them  all  ever  since  she  had  first 
trotted  in  like  a  little  dog  at  Antoine's  heels. 

So  Bebee  stayed  there. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  square  in  all  Northern  Europe,  with  its 
black  timbers  and  gilded  carvings,  and  blazoned  windows,  and  majestic  scutch- 
eons, and  fantastic  pinnacles.  That  Bebee  did  not  know,  but  she  loved  it,  and 
she  sat  resolutely  in  front  of  the  Broodhuis,  selling  her  flowers,  smiling,  chat- 
ting, helping  the  old  woman,  counting  her  little  gains,  eating  her  bit  of  bread 
at  noonday  like  any  other  market-girl,  but  at  times  glancing  up  to  the  stately 
towers  and  the  blue  sky,  with  a  look  on  her  face  that  made  the  old  tinker  and 
cobbler  whisper  together,  "  What  does  she  see  there  ? — the  dead  people  or  the 
angels  ?  " 

The  truth  was  that  even  Bebee  herself  did  not  know  very  surely  what  she 
saw — something  that  was  still  nearer  to  her  than  even  this  kindly  crowd  that 
loved  her.  That  was  all  she  could  have  said  had  anybody  asked  her. 

But  none  did. 

No  one  wanted  to  hear  what  the  dead  said;  and  for  the  angels,  the  tinker 
and  the  cobbler  were  of  opinion  that  one  had  only  too  much  of  them  sculptured 
about  everywhere,  and  shining  on  all  the  casements — in  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
of  course. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  I  REMEMBERED  it  was  your  name-day,  child.  Here  are  half  a  dozen  eggs," 
said  one  of  the  hen-wives;  and  the  little  cross  woman  with  the  peddler's  tray 
added  a  waxen  St.  Agnes,  colored  red  and  yellow  to  the  very  life  no  doubt; 
and  the  old  Cheap  John  had  saved  her  a  cage  for  the  starling;  and  the  tinker 
had  a  cream-cheese  for  her  in  a  vine-leaf,  and  the  sweetmeat-seller  brought  her 
a  beautiful  gilded  horn  of  sugar-plums,  and  the  cobbler  had  made  her  actually 
a  pair  of  shoes — red  shoes,  beautiful  shoes  to  go  to  mass  in  and  be  a  wonder  in 
to  all  the  neighborhood.  And  they  thronged  round  her,  and  adored  the  silver 
waist-buckles;  and  when  Bebee  got  fairly  to  her  stall,  and  traffic  began,  she 
thought  once  more  that  nobody's  feast-day  had  ever  dawned  like  hers. 

When  the  chimes  began  to  ring  all  over  the  city,  she  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  carillon  was  not  saying  its  "  Laus  Deo  "  with  some  special  meaning  in 
its  bells  of  her. 

The  morning  went  by  as  usual;  the  noise  of  the  throngs  about  her  like  a 
driving  of  angry  winds,  but  no  more  hurting  her  than  the  angels  on  the  roof  of 
St.  Gudule  are  hurt  by  the  storm  when  it  breaks. 

Hard  words,  fierce  passions,  low  thoughts,  evil  deeds,  passed  by  the  child 
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without  resting  on  her;  her  heart  was  in  her  flowers,  and  was  like  one  of  them 
with  the  dew  of  daybreak  on  it. 

There  were  many  strangers  in  the  city,  and  such  are  always  sure  to  loiter 
in  the  Spanish  square;  and  she  sold  fast  and  well  her  lilacs  and  her  roses,  and 
her  knots  of  thyme  and  sweet-brier. 

She  was  always  a  little  sorry  to  see  them  go,  her  kindly  pretty  playmates 
that,  nine  times  out  of  ten  no  doubt,  only  drooped  and  died  in  the  hands  that 
purchased  them,  as  human  souls  soil  and  shrivel  in  the  grasp  of  the  passions 
that  woo  them. 

The  day  was  a  busy  one,  and  brought  in  good  profit.  Bebee  had  no  less 
than  fifty  sous  in  her  leather  pouch  when  it  was  over, — a  sum  of  magnitude  in 
the  green  lane  by  Laeken. 

A  few  of  her  moss-roses  were  still  unsold,  that  was  all,  when  the  Ave  Maria 
began  ringing  over  the  town  and  the  peole  dispersed  to  their  homes  or  their 
pleasuring. 

It  was  a  warm  gray  evening:  the  streets  were  full;  there  were  blossoms  in 
all  the  balconies,  and  gay  colors  in  all  the  dresses.  The  old  tinker  put  his 
tools  together,  and  whispered  to  her, — 

"  Bebee,  as  it  is  your  feast-day,  come  and  stroll  in  St.  Hubert's  gallery,  and 
I  will  buy  you  a  little  gilt  heart,  or  a  sugar-apple  stick,  or  a  ribbon,  and  we  can 
see  the  puppet-show  afterwards,  eh  ?  " 

But  the  children  were  waiting  at  home:  she  would  not  spend  the  evening  in 
the  city;  she  only  thought  she  would  just  kneel  a  moment  in  the  cathedral  and 
say  a  little  prayer  or  two  for  a  minute — the  saints  were  so  good  in  giving  her 
so  many  friends. 

There  is  something  very 'touching  in  the  Flemish  peasant's  relation  with 
his  Deity.  It  is  all  very  vague  to  him:  a  jumble  of  veneration  and  familiarity, 
of  sanctity  and  profanity,  without  any  thought  of  being  familiar,  or  any  idea  of 
being  profane. 

There  is  a  homely  poetry,  an  innocent  affectionateness  in  it,  characteristic 
the  people.     He  talks  to  his  good  angel  Michel,  and  to  his  friend  that  dear 
.little  Jesus,  much  as  he  would  talk  to  the  shoemaker  over  the  way  or  the 
cooper's  child  in  the  doorway. 

It  is  a  very  unreasonable,  foolish,  clumsy  sort  of  religion,  this  theology  in 

oden  shoes;  it  is  half  grotesque,  half  pathetic;  the  grandmothers  pass  it  on 

the  grandchildren  as  they  pass  the  bowl  of  potatoes  round  the  stove  in  the 

;  winter  nights;  it  is  as  silly  as  possible,  but  it  comforts  them  as  they  carry 

over  the  frozen  canals  or  wear  their  eyes  blind  over  the  squares  of  lace; 

t  has  m  it  the  supreme  pathos  of  any  perfect  confidence,  of  any  utterly 

like  and  undoubting  trust. 

This  had  been  taught  to  Beb^e,  and  she  went  to  sleep  every  night  in  the 
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firm  belief  that  the  sixteen  little  angels  of  the  Flemish  prayer  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  her  bed.  For  the  rest,  being  poetical,  as  these  north  folks  are  not, 
and  having  in  her — wherever  it  came  from,  poor  little  soul — a  warmth  of  fancy 
and  a  spirituality  of  vision  not  at  all  northern,  she  had  mixed  up  her  religion  with 
the  fairies  of  Antoine's  stories,  and  the  demons  in  which  the  Flemish  folks  are 
profound  believers,  and  the  flowers  into  which  she  put  all  manner  of  sentient  life, 
until  her  religion  was  a  fantastic  medley,  so  entangled  that  poor  Father  Fran- 
cis had  given  up  in  despair  any  attempt  to  arrange  it  more  correctly.  Indeed, 
being  of  the  peasantry  himself,  he  was  not  so  very  full  sure  in  his  own  mind 
that  demons  were  not  bodily  presences,  quite  as  real  and  often  much  more 
tangible  than  saints.  Anyway,  he  let  her  alone;  and  she  believed  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  she  believed  in  the  shining  of  the  sun. 

People  looked  after  her  as  she  went  through  the  twisting,  picture-like  streets, 
where  sunlight  fell  still  between  the  peaked  high  roofs,  and  lamps  were  here 
and  there  lit  in  the  bric-a-brac  shops  and  the  fruit-stalls. 

Her  little  muslin  cap  blew  back  like  the  wings  of  a  white  butterfly.  Her 
sunny  hair  caught  the  last  sun-rays.  Her  feet  were  fair  in  the  brown  wooden 
shoes.  Under  the  short  woolen  skirts  the  grace  of  her  pretty  limbs  moved  freely. 
Her  broad  silver  clasps  shone  like  a  shield,  and  she  was  utterly  unconscious 
that  any  one  looked;  she  was  simply  and  gravely  intent  on  reaching  St.  Gudule 
to  say  her  one  prayer  and  not  keep  the  children  waiting. 

Some  one  leaning  idly  over  a  balcony  in  the  street  that  is  named  after 
Mary  of  Burgundy  saw  her  going  thus.  He  left  the  balcony  and  went  down 
his  stairs  and  followed  her. 

The  sun-dazzle  on  the  silver  had  first  caught  his  sight;  and  then  he  had 
looked  downward  at  the  pretty  feet. 

These  are  the  chances  women  call  Fate. 

Bebee  entered  the  cathedral.  It  was  quite  empty.  Far  away  at  the  west 
end  there  was  an  old  custodian  asleep  on  a  bench,  and  a  woman  kneeling. 
That  was  all. 

Bebee  made  her  salutations  to  the  high  altar,  and  stole  on  into  the  chapel 
of  the  Saint  Sacrament;  it  was  that  one  that  she  loved  best. 

She  said  her  prayer,  and  thanked  the  saints  for  all  their  gifts  and  goodness, 
her  clasped  hand  against  her  silver  shield,  her  basket  on  the  pavement  by  her, 
abovehead  the  sunset  rays  streaming  purple  and  crimson  and  golden  through 
the  painted  windows  that  are  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  her  prayer  was  done  she  still  kneeled  there;  her  head  thrown  back 
to  watch  the  light,  her  hands  clasped  still,  and  on  her  upturned  face  the  look 
that  made  the  people  say,  "  What  does  she  see  ?— the  angels  or  the  dead  ?  " 

She  forgot  everything.  She  forgot  the  cherries  at  home,  and  the  children 
even.  She  was  looking  upward  at  the  stories  of  the  painted  panes;  she  was 
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listening  to  the  message  of  the  dying  sun-rays;  she  was  feeling  vaguely,  wist- 
fully, unutterably  the  tender  beauty  of  the  sacred  place  and  the  awful  wonder 
of  the  world  in  which  she  with  her  sixteen  years  was  all  alone,  like  a  little  blue 
corn-flower  among  the  wheat  that  goes  for  grist  and  the  barley  that  makes  men 
drunk. 

For  she  was  alone,  though  she  had  so  many  friends.  Quite  alone  some- 
times; for  God  .had  been  cruel  to  her,  and  had  made  her  a  lark  without  song. 

When  the  sun  faded  and  the  beautiful  casements  lost  all  glow  and  meaning, 
Bebee  rose  with  a  startled  look — had  she  been  dreaming  ? — was  it  night  ? — 
would  the  children  be  sorry,  and  go  supperless  to  bed  ? 

"  Have  you  a  rosebud  left  to  sell  to  me  ? "  a  man's  voice  said  not  far  off;  it 
was  low  and  sweet,  as  became  the  Sacrament  Chapel. 

Bebee  looked  up;  she  did  not  quite  know  what  she  saw:  only  dark  eyes 
smiling  into  hers. 

By  the  instinct  of  habit  she  sought  in  her  basket  and  found  three  moss- 
roses.  She  held  them  out  to  him. 

"I  do  not  sell  flowers  here,  but  I  will  give  them  to  you,"  she  said,  in  her 
pretty  grave  childish  fashion. 

"  I  often  want  flowers,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  took  the  buds.  "  Where 
do  you  sell  yours  ? — in  the  market  ?  " 

"In  the  Grande  Place." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name,  pretty  one  ? " 

"  I  am  Bebee." 

There  were  people  coming  into  the  church.  The  bells  were  booming  above- 
head  for  vespers.  There  was  a  shuffle  of  chairs  and  a  stir  of  feet.  Boys  in 
white  went  to  and  fro,  lighting  the  candles.  Great  clouds  of  shadow  drifted  up 
into  the  roof  and  hid  the  angels. 

She  nodded  her  little  head  to  him. 

"Good-night;  I  cannot  stay.  I  have  a  cake  at  home  to-night,  and  the 
children  are  waiting." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  important,  no  doubt,  indeed.  Will  you  buy  some  more  cakes 
for  the  children  from  me  ? " 

He  slid  a  gold  piece  in  her  hand.  She  looked  at  it  in  amaze.  In  the  green 
lanes  by  Laeken  no  one  ever  saw  gold.  Then  she  gave  it  him  back. 

"  I  will  not  take  money  in  church,  nor  anywhere,  except  what  the  flowers 
are  worth.  Good-night." 

He  followed  her,  and  held  back  the  heavy  oak  door  for  her,  and  went  out 
into  the  air  with  her. 

It  was  dark  already,  but  in  the  square  there  was  still  the  cool  bright  prim- 
rose-colored evening  light. 

Bebee's  wooden  shoes  went  pattering  down  the  sloping  and  uneven  stones. 
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Her  little  gray  figure  ran  quickly  through  the  deep  shade  cast  from  the  towers 
and  walls.  Her  dreams  had  drifted  away.  She  was  thinking  of  the  children 
and  the  cake. 

"  You  are  in  such  a  hurry  because  of  the  cake  ?  "  said  her  new  customer,  as 
he  followed  her. 

Bebee  looked  back  at  him  with  a  smile  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"Yes— they  will  be  waiting,  you  know,  and  there  are  cherries  too." 

"  It  is  a  grand  day  with  you,  then  ?  " 

"It  is  my  fete  day:  I  am  sixteen." 

She  was  proud  of  this.     She  told  it  to  the  very  dogs  in  the  street. 

"  Ah  ! — you  feel  old,  I  daresay  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  old  !     They  cannot  call  me  a  child  any  more." 

"Of  course  not;  it  would  be  ridiculous.  Are  those  presents  in  your 
basket  ? " 

"  Yes,  every  one  of  them."  She  paused  a  moment  to  lift  the  dead  vine- 
leaves,  and  show  him  the  beautiful  shining  red  shoes.  "  Look  ! — old  Gringoire 
gave  me  these.  I  shall  wear  them  at  mass  next  Sunday.  I  never  had  a  pair 
of  shoes  in  my  life." 

"  But  how  will  you  wear  shoes  without  stockings  ? " 

It  was  a  snake  cast  into  her  Eden. 

She  had  never  thought  of  it. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  save  mo'ney  and  buy  some,"  she  answered,  after  a  sad  little 
pause.  "  But  that  I  could  not  do  till  next  year.  They  would  cost  several 
francs,  I  suppose." 

"  Unless  a  good  fairy  gives  them  to  you  ? " 

Bebee  smiled;  fairies  were  real  things  to  her — relations  indeed.  She  did 
not  imagine  that  he  spoke  in  jest. 

"Sometimes  I  pray  very  much  and  things  come,"  she  said  softly.  "When 
the  Gloire  de  Dijon  was  cut  back  too  soon  one  summer,  and  never  blossomed, 
and  we  all  thought  it  was  dead,  I  prayed  all  day  long  for  it,  and  never  thought 
of  anything  else;  and  by  autumn  it  was  all  in  new  leaf,  and  now  its  flowers  are 
finer  than  ever." 

"  But  you  watered  it  whilst  you  prayed,  I  suppose  ? " 

The  sarcasm  escaped  her. 

She  was  wondering  to  herself  whether  it  would  be  vain  and  wicked  to  pray 
for  a  pair  of  stockings:  she  thought  she  would  go  and  ask  Father  Francis. 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  half-way  down  it.  The 
lamps  were  lighted.  A  regiment  was  marching  up  it  with  a  band  playing: 
The  windows  were  open,  and  people  were  laughing  and  singing  in  some  of  them. 
The  light  caught  the  white  and  gilded  fronts  of  the  houses.  The  pleasure- 
seeking  crowds  loitered  along  in  the  warmth  of  the  evening. 
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Bebee,  suddenly  roused  from  her  thoughts  by  the  loud  challenge  of  the 
military  music,  looked  round  on  the  stranger,  and  motioned  him  back. 

« Sir,— I  do  not  know  you— why  should  you  come  with  me ?  Do  not  do  it, 
please  '  You  make  me  talk,  and  that  makes  me  late." 

And  she  pushed  her  basket  farther  on  her  arm,  and  nodded  to  him,  and 
ran  off— as  fleetly  as  a  hare  through  fern— among  the  press  of  the  people. 

«  To-morrow,  little  one,"  he  answered  her  with  a  careless  smile,  and  let  her 
go  unpursued.  'Above,  from  the  open  casement  of  a  cafe,  some  young  men 
and  some  painted  women  leaned  out,  and  threw  sweetmeats  at  him,  as  in 

carnival-time. 

"  A  new  model,— that  pretty  peasant  ? "  they  asked  him. 

He  laughed  in  answer,  and  went  up  the  steps  to  join  them;  he  dropped  the 
moss-roses  as  he  went,  and  trod  on  them,  and  did  not  wait. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ran  home  as  fast  as  her  feet  would  take  her. 

The  children  were  all  gathered  about  her  gate  in  the  dusky  dewy  evening; 
they  met  her  with  shouts  of  welcome  and  reproach  intermingled;  they  had  been 
watching  for  her  since  first  the  sun  had  grown  low  and  red,  and  now  the  moon 
was  risen. 

But  they  forgave  her  when  they  saw  the  splendor  of  her  presents,  and  she 
showered  out  among  them  Pere  Melchior's  horn  of  comfits. 

They  dashed  into  the  hut;  they  dragged  the  one  little  table  out  among  the 
flowers;  the  cherries  and  cake  were  spread  on  it;  and  the  miller's  wife  had 
given  a  big  jug  of  milk,  and  Father  Francis  himself  had  sent  some  honeycomb. 

The  early  roses  were  full  of  scent  in  the  dew;  the  great  gillyflowers  breathed 
out  fragrance  in  the  dusk;  the  goat  came  and  nibbled  the  sweet-brier  unre- 
buked;  the  children  repeated  the  Flemish  bread-grace,  with  clasped  hands  and 
reverent  eyes — "  Oh,  dear  little  Jesus,  come  and  sup  with  us,  and  bring  your 
beautiful  Mother  too;  we  will  not  forget  you  are  God."  Then,  that  said,  they 
ate,  and  drank,  and  laughed,  and  picked  cherries  from  each  other's  mouths  like 
little  blackbirds;  the  big  white  dog  gnawed  a  crust  at  their  feet;  old  Krebs, 
who  had  a  fiddle,  and  could  play  it,  came  out  and  trilled  them  rude  and  ready 
Flemish  tunes,  such  as  Teniers  or  Mieris  might  have  jumped  to  before  an  ale- 
house at  the  Kermesse;  Bebee  and  the  children  joined  hands,  and  danced  round 
together  in  the  broad  white  moonlight,  on  the  grass  by  the  water-side;  the 
idlers  came  and  sat  about,  the  women  netting  or  spinning,  and  the  men  smoking 
a  pipe  before  bed-time;  the  rough  hearty  Flemish  bubbled  like  a  brook  in 
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gossip,  or  rung  like  a  horn  over  a  jest;  Bebee  and  the  children,  tired  of  their 
play,  grew  quiet,  and  chanted  together  the  "  Ave  Maria  Stella  Virginis;"  a 
nightingale  among  the  willows  sang  to  the  sleeping  swans. 

All  was  happy,  quiet,  homely;  lovely  also  in  its  simple  way. 

They  went  early  to  their  beds,  as  people  must  do  who  rise  at  dawn. 

Bebee  leaned  out  a  moment  from  her  own  little  casement  ere  she  too  went 
to  rest. 

Through  an  open  lattice  there  sounded  the  murmur  of  some  little  child's 
prayer;  the  wind  sighed  among  the  willows;  the  nightingales  sang  on  in  the 
dark — all  was  still. 

Hard  work  awaited  her  on  the  morrow,  and  on  all  the  other  days  of  the 
year. 

She  was  only  a  little  peasant, — she  must  sweep,  and  spin,  and  dig,  and  delve, 
to  get  daily  her  bit  of  black  bread, — but  that  night  she  was  as  happy  as  a  little 
princess  in  a  fairy  tale;  happy  in  her  playmates,  in  her  flowers,  in  her  sixteen 
years,  in  her  red  shoes,  in  her  silver  buckles,  because  she  was  half  a  woman; 
happy  in  the  dewy  leaves,  in  the  singing  birds,  in  the  hush  of  the  night,  in  the 
sense  of  rest,  in  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  in  the  drifting  changes  of  moon  and 
cloud;  happy  because  she  was  half  a  woman,  because  she  was  half  a  poet, 
because  she  was  wholly  a  poet. 

"  Oh,  dear  swans,  how  good  it  is  to  be  sixteen  ! — how  good  it  is  to  live  at 
all  ! — do  you  not  tell  the  willows  so  ?  "  said  Bebee  to  the  gleam  of  silver  under 
the  dark  leaves  by  the  water's  side,  which  showed  her  where  her  friends  were 
sleeping,  with  their  snowy  wings  closed  over  their  stately  heads,  and  the  veiled 
gold  and  ruby  of  their  eyes. 

The  swans  did  not  awake  to  answer. 

Only  the  nightingale  answered  from  the  willows,  with  Desdemona's  song. 

But  Bebee  had  never  heard  of  Desdemona,  and  the  willows  had  no  sigh 
for  her. 

"  Good-night  !  "  she  said,  softly,  to  all  the  green  dewy  sleeping  world,  and 
then  she  lay  down  and  slept  herself.— The  nightingale  sang  on,  and  the  willows 
trembled. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  IF  I  could  save  a  centime  a  day,  I  could  buy  a  pair  of  stockings  this  time 
next  year,"  thought  Bebee,  locking  her  shoes  with  her  other  treasures  in  her 
drawer  the  next  morning,  and  taking  her  broom  and  pail  to  wash  down  her  little 
palace. 

But  a  centime  a  day  is  a  great  deal  in  Brabant,  when  one  has  not  always 
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enough  for  bare  bread,  and  when,  in  the  long  chill  winter,  one  must  weave 
thread  lace  all  through  the  short  daylight  for  next  to  nothing  at  all;  for  there 
are  so  many  women  in  Brabant,  and  every  one  of  them,  young  or  old,  can 
make  lace,  and  if  one  do  not  like  the  pitiful  wage,  one  may  leave  it  and  go  and 
die,  for  what  the  master  lace-makers  care  or  know;  there  will  always  be  enough, 
many  more  than  enough,  to  twist  the  thread  round  the  bobbins,  and  weave  the 
bridal  veils,  and  the  trains  for  the  courts. 

"  And  besides,  if  I  can  save  a  centime,  the  Varnhart  children  ought  to  have 
it,"  thought  Bebee,  as  she  swept  the  dust  together.  It  was  so  selfish  of  her  to 
be  dreaming  about  a  pair  of  stockings,  when  those  little  things  often  went  for 
days  on  a  stew  of  nettles.  • 

So  she  looked  at  her  own  pretty  feet, — pretty,  and  slender,  and  arched,  rosy, 
and  fair,  and  uncramped  by  the  pressure  of  leather, — and  resigned  her  day- 
dream with  a  brave  heart,  as  she  put  up  her  broom  and  went  out  to  weed,  and 
hoe,  and  trim,  and  prune  the  garden  that  had  been  for  once  neglected  the  night 
before. 

"  One  could  not  move  half  so  easily  in  stockings,"  she  thought  with  true 
philosophy  as  she  worked  among  the  black  fresh  sweet-smelling  mold,  and 
kissed  a  rose  now  and  then  as  she  passed  one. 

When  she  got  into  the  city  that  day,  her  rush-bottomed  chair,  which  was 
always  left  upside  down  in  case  rain  should  fall  in  the  night,  was  set  ready  for 
her,  and  on  its  seat  was  a  gay,  gilded  box,  such  as  rich  people  give  away  full 
of  bonbons. 

Bebee  stood  and  looked  from  the  box  to  the  Broodhuis,  from  the  Brooclhuis 
to  the  box;  she  glanced  around,  but  no  one  had  come  there  so  early  as  she, 
except  the  tinker,  who  was  busy  quarrelling  with  his  wife  and  letting  his  smelt- 
ing fire  burn  a  hole  in  his  breeches. 

"  The  box  was  certainly  for  her,  since  it  was  set  upon  her  chair  ?  "—Bebee 
pondered  a  moment;  then  little  by  little  opened  the  lid. 

Within,  on  a  nest  of  rose-satin,  were  two  pair  of  silk  stockings  !— Real  silk  ! 
—with  the  prettiest  clocks  worked  up  their  sides  in  color  ! 

Bebe"e  gave  a  little  scream,  and  stood  still,  the  blood  hot  in  her  cheeks;  no 
one  heard  her,  the  tinker's  wife,  who  alone  was  near,  having  just  wished  Heaven 
to  send  a  judgment  on  her  husband,  was  busy  putting  out  his  smoking  small- 
clothes. It  is  a  way  that  women  and  wives  have,  and  they  never  see  the  bathos  of  it. 

The  Place  filled  gradually. 

The  customary  crowds  gathered.  The  business  of  the  day  began  underneath 
the  multitudinous  tones  of  the  chiming  bells.  Bebee's  business  began  too;  she 

the  box  behind  her  with  a  beating  heart,  and  tied  up  her  flowers. 

tt  was  the  fairies,  of  course  !— but  they  had  never  set  a  rush-bottomed  chair 
on  its  legs  before,  and  this  action  of  theirs  frightened  her. 
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It  was  rather  an  empty  morning.  She  sold  little,  and  there  was  the  more 
time  to  think. 

About  an  hour  after  noon,  a  voice  addressed  her, — 

"  Have  you  more  moss-roses  for  me  ?  " 

Bebee  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  found  some.  It  was  her  companion  of 
the  cathedral.  She  had  thought  much  of  the  red  shoes  and  the  silver  clasps, 
but  she  had  thought  nothing  at  all  of  him. 

"You  are  not  too  proud  to  be  paid  to-day?"  he  said,  giving  her  a  silver 
franc — he  would  not  alarm  her  with  any  more  gold;  she  thanked  him,  and 
slipped  it  in  her  little  leathern  pouch,  and  went  on  sorting  some  clove-pinks. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  remember  me?"  he  said,  with  a  little  sadness. 

"Oh,  I  remember  you,"  said  Bebee,  lifting  her  frank  eyes.  "  But  you  know 
I  speak  to  so  many  people,  and  they  are  all  nothing  to  me." 

"  Who  is  anything  to  you  ?  "  It  was  softly  and  insidiously  spoken,  but  it 
awoke  no  echo. 

"  Varnhart's  children,"  she  answered  him,  instantly.  "  And  old  Annemie 
by  the  wharfside — and  Tambour — arid  Antoine's  grave — and  the  starling — 
and,  of  course,  above  all,  the  flowers." 

"  And  the  fairies,  I  suppose  ? — though  they  do  nothing  for  you." 

She  looked  at  him  eagerly, — 

"  They  have  done  something  to-day.  I  have  found  a  box,  and  some  stock- 
ings— such  beautiful  stockings  !  Silk  ones  !  Is  it  not  very  odd  ? " 

"  It  is  more  odd  they  should  have  forgotten  you  so  long.  May  I  see 
them  ? " 

"  I  cannot  show  them  to  you  now.  Those  ladies  are  going  to  buy.  But 
you  can  see  them  later — if  you  wait." 

"  I  will  wait  and  paint  the  Broodhuis." 

"  So  many  people  do  that;  you  are  a  painter  then  ? " 

"  Yes — in  a  way." 

He  sat  down  on  an  edge  of  the  stall,  and  spread  his  things  there,  and 
sketched,  whilst  the  traffic  went  on  around  them.  He  was  very  many  years 
older  than  she;  handsome,  with  a  dark,  and  changeful,  and  listless  face;  he 
wore  brown  velvet,  and  had  a  red  ribbon  at  his  throat;  he  looked  a  little  as 
Egmont  might  have  done  when  wooing  Claire. 

Bebee,  as  she  sold  the  flowers  and  took  the  change  fifty  times  in  the  hour, 
glanced  at  him  now  and  then,  and  watched  the  movements  of  his  hands — she 
could  not  have  told  why. 

Always  among  men  and  women,  always  in  the  crowds  of  the  streets,  people 
were  nothing  to  her;  she  went  through  them  as  through  a  field  of  standing 
corn) — only  in  the  fields  she  would  have  tarried  for  poppies,  and  in  the  town 
she  tarried  for  no  one. 
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She  dealt  with  men  as  with  women,  simply,  truthfully,  frankly,  with  the  in- 
nocent fearlessness  of  a  child.  When  they  told  her  she  was  pretty,  she  smiled; 
it  was  just  as  they  said  that  her  flowers  were  sweet. 

But  this  man's  hands  moved  so  swiftly;  and  as  she  saw  her  Broodhuis  grow- 
ing into  color  and  form  beneath  them,  she  could  not  choose  but  look  now  and 
then,  and  twice  she  gave  her  change  wrong. 

He  spoke  to  her  rarely,  arid  sketched  on  and  on  in  rapid  bold  strokes  the 
quaint  graces  and  massive  richness  of  the  Maison  du  Roi. 

There  is  no  crowd  so  busy  in  Brabant  that  it  will  not  find  leisure  to  stare. 
The  Fleming  or  the  Walloon  has  nothing  of  the  Frenchman's  courtesy;  he  is 
rough  and  rude;  he  remains  a  peasant  even  when  town-bred,  and  the  surly 
insolence  of  the  "  Gueux  "  is  in  him  still.  He  is  kindly  to  his  fellows,  though 
not  to  beasts;  he  is  shrewd,  patient,  thrifty,  industrious,  and  good  in  very 
many  ways,  but  civil  never. 

A  good  score  of  them  left  off  their  occupations  and  clustered  round  the 
painter,  staring,  chattering,  pushing,  pointing,  as  though  a  brush  had  never 
been  seen  in  all  the  land  of  Rubens. 

Be"bee,  ashamed  of  her  people,  got  up  from  her  chair  and  rebuked  them. 

"  Oh,  men  of  Brussels;  fie  then  for  shame  !  "  she  called  to  them  as  clearly 
as  a  robin  sings.  "  Did  never  you  see  a  drawing  before  ?  and  are  there  not 
saints  and  martyrs  enough  to  look  at  in  the  galleries  ? — and  have  you  never 
some  better  thing  to  do  than  to  gape  wide-mouthed  at  a  stranger  ?  What  lazi- 
ness— ah  !  just  worthy  of  a  people  who  sleep  and  smoke  while  their  dogs  work 
for  them  !  Go  away,  all  of  you;  look,  there  comes  the  gendarme — it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  Sir,  sit  under  my  stall;  they  will  not  dare  trouble  you  then." 

He  moved  under  the  awning,  thanking  her  with  a  smile;  and  the  people, 
laughing,  shuffled  unwillingly  aside  and  let  him  paint  on  in  peace.  It  was  only 
little  Bebee,  but  they  had  spoilt  the  child  from  her  infancy,  and  were  used  to 
obey  her. 

The  painter  took  a  long  time.  He  set  about  it  with  the  bold  ease  of  one 
used  to  all  the  intricacies  of  form  and  color,  and  he  had  the  skill  of  a 
master.  But  he  spent  more  than  half  the  time  looking  idly  at  the  humors  of 
the  populace  or  watching  how  the  treasures  of  Bebee's  garden  went  away  one 
by  one  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 

Meanwhile,  ever  and  again,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  stall,  with  his  colors 
and  brushes  tossed  out  on  the  board,  he  talked  to  her,  and,  with  the  soft 
imperceptible  skill  of  long  practice  in  those  arts,  he  drew  out  the  details  of 
her  little  simple  life. 

There  were  not  always  people  to  buy,  and  whilst  she  rested  and  sheltered 
the  flowers  from  the  sun  she  answered  him  willingly,  and  in  one  of  her  longer 
rests  showed  him  the  wonderful  stockings. 
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"  Do  you  think  it  could  be  the  fairies  ? "  she  asked  him  a  little  doubt- 
fully. ' 

It  was  easy  to  make  her  believe  any  fantastical  nonsense;  but  her  fairies 
were  ethereal  divinities.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  laid  that 
box  on  her  chair. 

"  Impossible  to  doubt  it!"  he  replied,  unhesitatingly.  "  Given  a  belief  in 
fairies  at  all,  why  should  there  be  any  limit  to  what  they  can  do  ?  It  is  the 
same  with  the  saints,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Bebe"e,  thoughtfully. 

The  saints  were  mixed  up  in  her  imagination  with  the  fairies  in  an  intricacy 
that  would  have  defied  the  best  reasonings  of  Father  Francis. 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  wear  the  stockings,  will  you  not  ?  Only,  believe  me, 
your  feet  are  far  prettier  without  them." 

Bebee  laughed  happily,  and  took  another  peep  in  the  cosy  rose-satin  nest. 
But  her  little  face  had  a  certain  perplexity.  Suddenly  she  turned  on  him. 

"  Did  not  you  put  them  there  ?  " 

"  I  ?— never!  " 

"Are  you  quite  sure?" 

"Quite;  but  why  ask?" 

"  Because,"  said  Bebee,  shutting  the  box  resolutely  and  pushing  it  a  little 
away,  "because  I  would  not  take  it  if  you  did.  You  are  a  stranger,  and  a 
present  is  a  debt,  so  Antoine  always  said." 

"  Why  take  a  present  then  from  the  Varnhart  children,  or  your  old  friend 
who  gave  you  the  clasps  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  different.  When  people  are  very,  very  poor,  equally  poor, 
the  one  with  the  other,  little  presents  that  they  save  for  and  make  with  such  a 
difficulty  are  just  things  that  are  a  pleasure;  sacrifices;  like  your  sitting  up 
with  a  sick  person  at  night,  and  then  she  sits  up  with  you  another  year  when 
you  want  it.  Do  you  not  know  ? " 

"I  know  you  talk  very  prettily.  But  why  should  you  not  take  any  one 
else's  present,  though  he  may  not  be  poor  ? " 

"  Because  I  could  not  return  it." 

"  Could  you  not  ?  " 

The  smile  in  his  eyes  dazzled  her  a  little;  it  was  so  strange,  and  yet  had  so 
much  light  in  it;  but  she  did  not  understand  him  one  whit. 

"No;  how  could  I?"  she  said  earnestly.  "If  I  were  to  save  for  two 
years,  I  could  not  get  francs  enough  to  buy  anything  worth  giving  back;  and 
I  should  be  so  unhappy,  thinking  of  the  debt  of  it  always.  Do  tell  me  if  you 
put  those  stocking  there  ? " 

"No;"  he  looked  at  her,  and  the  trivial  lie  faltered  and  died  away;  the 
eyes,  clear  as  crystal,  questioned  him  so  innocently. 
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"  Well,  if  I  did  ?  "  he  said,  frankly,  "you  wished  for  them;  what  harm  was 
there?  Will  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  them  from  me  ? " 

The  tears  sprang  into  Bebee's  eyes.  She  was  sorry  to  lose  the  beautiful 
box,  but  more  sorry  he  had  lied  to  her. 

"  It  was  very  kind  and  good,"  she  said,  regretfully.  "  But  I  cannot  think 
why  you  should  have  done  it,  as  you  had  never  known  me  at  all.  And,  indeed, 
I  could  not  take  them,  because  Antoine  would  not  let  me  if  he  were  alive;  and 
if  I  gave  you  a  flower  every  day  all  the  year  round  I  should  not  pay  you  the 
worth  of  them — it  would  be  quite  impossible;  and  why  should  you  tell  me 
falsehoods  about  such  a  thing?  A  falsehood  is  never  a  thing  for  a  man." 

She  shut  the  box  and  pushed  it  towards  him,  and  turned  to  the  selling  of 
her  bouquets.  Her  voice  shook  a  little  as  she  tied  up  a  bunch  of  mignonette 
and  told  the  price  of  it. 

Those  beautiful  stockings  !  why  had  she  ever  seen  them,  and  why  had  he 
told  her  a  lie  ? 

It  made  her  heart  heavy.  For  the  first  time  in  her  brief  life  the  Broodhuis 
seemed  to  frown  between  her  and  the  sun. 

Undisturbed,  he  painted  on  and  did  not  look  at  her. 

The  day  was  nearly  done.  The  people  began  to  scatter.  The  shadows 
grew  very  long.  He  painted,  not  glancing  once  elsewhere  than  at  his  study. 
Bebee's  baskets  were  quite  empty. 

She  rose,  and  lingered,  and  regarded  him  wistfully:  he  was  angered;  per- 
haps she  had  been  rude  ?  Her  little  heart  failed  her. 

If  he  would  only  look  up  ! — 

But  he  did  not  look  up;  he  kept  his  handsome  dark  face  studiously  over  the 
canvas  of  the  Broodhuis.  She  would  had  seen  a  smile  in  his  eyes  if  he  had 
lifted  them;  but  he  never  raised  his  lids. 

Bebee  hesitated:  take  the  stockings  she  would  not;  but  perhaps  she  had 
refused  them  too  roughly.  She  wished  so  that  he  would  look  up  and  save  her 
speaking  first;  but  he  knew  what  he  was  about  too  warily  and  well  to  help  her 
thus. 

She  waited  awhile,  then  took  one  little  red  moss-rosebud  that  she  had  saved 
all  day  in  a  corner  of  her  basket,  and  held  it  out  to  him  frankly,  shyly,  as  a 
peace-offering. 

"Was  I  rude?  I  did  not  mean  to  be.  But  I  cannot  take  the  stockings; 
and  why  did  you  tell  me  that  falsehood  ? " 

He  took  the  rosebud  and  rose  too,  and  smiled;  but  he  did  not  meet  her 
eyes. 

Let  us  forget  the  whole  matter;  it  is  not  worth  a  sou.     If  you  do  not  take 
the  box,  leave  it;  it  is  of  no  use  to  me." 
"  I  cannot  take  it." 
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She  knew  she  was  doing  right.  How  was  it  that  he  could  make  her  feel  as 
though  she  were  acting  wrongly  ? 

"  Leave  it  then,  I  say.  You  are  not  the  first  woman,  my  dear,  who  has 
quarrelled  with  a  wish  fulfilled.  It  is  a  way  your  sex  has  of  rewarding  gods 
and  men.  Here,  you  old  witch — here  is  a  treasure-trove  for  you.  You  can 
sell  it  for  ten  francs  in  the  town  anywhere." 

As  he  spoke  he  tossed  the  casket  and  the  stockings  in  it  to  an  old  decrepit 
woman,  who  was  passing  by  with  a  baker's  cart  drawn  by  a  dog;  and,  not  staying 
to  heed  her  astonishment,  gathered  his  colors  and  easel  together. 

The  tears  swam  in  Bebee's  eyes  as  she  saw  the  box  whirled  through  the  air. 

She  had  done  right — she  was  sure  she  had  done  right. 

He  was  a  stranger,  and  she  could  never  have  repaid  him;  but  he  made  her 
feel  herself  wayward  and  ungrateful,  and  it  was  hard  to  see  the  beautiful  fairy 
gift  borne  away  forever  by  the  chuckling,  hobbling,  greedy  old  baker's  woman. 
If  he  had  only  taken  it  himself,  she  would  have  been  glad  then  to  have  been 
brave  and  to  have  done  her  duty. 

But  it  was  not  in  his  design  that  she  should  be  glad. 

He  saw  her  tears,  but  he  seemed  not  to  see  them. 

"  Good-night,  Bebee,"  he  said  carelessly,  as  he  sauntered  aside  from  her. 
"  Good-night,  my  dear.  To-morrow  I  will  finish  my  painting;  but  I  will  not 
offend  you  by  any  more  gifts." 

Bebee  lifted  her  drooped  head,  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes  eagerly,  with  a 
certain  sturdy  resolve  and  timid  wistfulness  intermingled  in  her  look. 

"  Sir, — see,  you  speak  to  me  quite  wrongly,"  she  said  with  a  quick  accent, 
that  had  pride  as  well  as  pain  in  it.  "  Say  it  was  kind  to  bring  me  what  I 
wished  for — yes,  it  was  kind,  I  know;  but  you  never  saw  me  till  last  night,  and 
I  cannot  tell  even  your  name;  and  it  is  very  wrong  to  lie  to  any  one,  even  to  a 
little  thing  like  me;  and  I  am  only  Bebee,  and  cannot  give  you  anything  back, 
because  I  have  only  just  enough  to  feed  myself  and  the  starling,  and  not 
always  that  in  winter.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  wished  to  do;  but 
if  I  had  taken  those  things,  I  think  you  would  have  thought  me  very  mean  and 
full  of  greed ;  and  Antoine  always  said,  <  Do  not  take  what  you  cannot  pay- 
not  ever  what  you  cannot  pay — that  is  the  way  "to  walk  with  pure  feet.'  Perhaps 
I  spoke  ill,  because  they  spoil  me,  and  they  say  I  am  too  swift  to  say  my  mind. 
But  I  am  not  thankless— not  thankless,  indeed— it  is  only  I  could  not  take 
what  I  cannot  pay.  That  is  all.  You  are  angry  still— not  now— no  ? " 

There  was  anxiety  in  the  pleading.  What  did  it  matter  to  her  what  a 
stranger  thought  ? 

And  yet  Bebee's  heart  was  heavy  as  he  laughed  a  little  coldly,  and  bade  her 
good-day,  and  left  her  alone  to  go  out  of  the  city  homewards.  A  sense  of 
having  done  wrong  weighed  on  her;  of  having  been  rude  and  ungrateful. 
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She  had  no  heart  for  the  children  that  evening.  Mere  Krebs  was  sitting  out 
before  her  door  shelling  peas,  and  called  to  her  to  come  in  and  have  a  drop  of 
coffee.  Krebs  had  come  in  from  Vilvoorde  fair,  and  brought  a  stock  of  rare 
good  berries  with  him.  But  Bebee  thanked  her,  and  went  on  to  her  own  garden 
to  work. 

She  had  always  liked  to  sit  out  on  the  quaint  wooden  steps  of  the  mill  and 
under  the  red  shadow  of  the  sails,  watching  the  swallows  flutter  to  and  fro  in 
the  sunset,  and  hearing  the  droll  frogs  croak  in  the  rushes,  while  the  old  people 
told  her  tales  of  the  time  of  how  in  their  babyhood  they  had  run  out,  fearful 
yet  fascinated,  to  see  the  beautiful  Scots  Grays  flash  by  in  the  murky  night, 
and  the  endless  line  of  guns  and  caissons  crawl  black  as  a  snake  through  the 
summer  dust  and  the  trampled  corn,  going  out  past  the  woods  to  Waterloo. 

But  to-night  she  had  no  fancy  for  it:  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with  the 
flowers. 

Though,  to  be  sure,  they  had  been  very  heartless  when  Antoine's  coffin  had 
gone  past  them,  still  they  had  sympathy;  the  daisies  smiled  at  her  with  their 
golden  eyes,  and  the  roses  dropped  tears  on  her  hand,  just  as  her  mood  might 
be;  the  flowers  were  closer  friends,  after  all,  than  any  human  souls;  and 
besides,  she  could  say  so  much  to  them  ! 

Flowers  belong  to  fairy-land;  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  and  the  butterflies, 
are  all  that  the  world  has  kept  of  its  Golden  Age;  the  only  perfectly  beautiful 
things  on  earth,  joyous,  innocent,  half-divine,  useless  say  they  who  are  wiser 
than  God. 

Bebee  went  home  and  worked  among  her  flowers. 

A  little  laborious  figure,  with  her  petticoats  twisted  high,  and  her  feet  wet 
with  the  night  dews,  and  her  back  bowed  to  the  hoeing  and  clipping  and 
raking  among  the  blossoming  plants. 

"How  late  you  are  working  to-night,  Bebee!"  one  or  two  called  out,  as 
they  passed  the  gate.  She  looked  up  and  smiled;  but  went  on  working  while 
the  white  moon  rose. 

She  did  not  know  what  ailed  her. 

She  went  to  bed  without  supper,  leaving  her  bit  of  bread  and  bowl  of  goat's 
milk  to  make  a  meal  for  the  fowls  in  the  morning. 

"  Little  ugly,  shameful,  naked  feet !  "  she  said  to  them,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  her  mattress,  and  looking  at  them  in  the  moonlight.     They  were  very  pretty 
:et,  and  would  not  have  been  half  so  pretty  in  silk  hose  and  satin  shoon;  but 
d  not  know  that:  he  had  told  her  she  wanted  those  vanities. 

She  sat  still  a  long  while,  her  rosy  feet  swaying  to  and  fro  like  two  roses 

•ow  on  one  stalk  and  hang  down  in  the  wind.     The  little  lattice  was 

e  sweet  and  dusky  garden  was  beyond;  there  was  a  hand's  breadth  of 

sky,  m  which  a  single  star  was  shining;  the  leaves  of  the  vine  hid  all  the  rest. 
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But  for  once  she  saw  none  of  it. 

She  only  saw  the  black  Broodhuis;  the  red  and  gold  sunset  overhead;  the 
gray  stones,  with  the  fallen  rose-leaves  and  crushed  fruits;  and  in  the  shadows 
two  dark,  reproachful  eyes,  that  looked  at  hers. 

Had  she  been  ungrateful  ? 

The  little  tender,  honest  heart  of  her  was  troubled  and  oppressed.  For 
once,  that  night  she  slept  ill. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ALL  the  next  day  she  sat  under  the  yellow  awning,  but  she  sat  alone. 

It  was  market-day;  there  were  many  strangers.  Flowers  were  in  demand. 
The  copper  pieces  were  ringing  against  one  another  all  the  hours  through  in 
her  leathern  bag.  The  cobbler  was  in  such  good  humor  that  he  forgot  to 
quarrel  with  his  wife.  The  fruit  was  in  such  plenty  that  they  gave  her  a  leaf- 
full  of  white  and  red  currants  for  her  noonday  dinner.  And  the  people  split 
their  sides  at  the  Cheap  John's  jokes;  he  was  so  droll.  No  one  saw  the  leaks 
in  his  kettles  or  the  hole  in  his  bellows,  or  the  leg  that  was  lacking  to  his 
milking-stool. 

Everybody  was  gay  and  merry  that  day.  But  Bebee's  blue  eyes  looked 
wistfully  over  the  throng,  and  did  not  find  what  they  sought.  Somehow  the 
day  seemed  dull,  and  the  square  empty. 

The  stones  and  the  timbers  around  seemed  more  than  ever  full  of  a  thou- 
sand stories  that  they  would  not  tell  her  because  she  knew  nothing,  and  was 
only  Bebee. 

She  had  never  known  a  dull  hour  before.  She,  a  little  bright,  industrious, 
gay  thing,  whose  hands  were  always  full  of  work,  and  whose  head  was  always 
full  of  fancies,  even  in  the  grimmest  winter-time,  when  she  wove  the  lace  in 
the  gray,  chilly  work-room,  with  the  frost  on  the  casements,  and  the  mice 
running  out  in  their  hunger  over  the  bare  brick  floor. 

That  bare  room  was  a  sad  enough  place  sometimes,  when  the  old  women 
would  bewail  how  they  starved  on  the  pittance  they  gained,  and  the  young 
women  sighed  for  their  aching  heads  and  their  failing  eyesight,  and  the  children 
dropped  great  tears  on  the  bobbins,  because  they  had  come  out  without  a  crust 
to  break  their  fast. 

She  had  been  sad  there  often  for  others,  but  she  had  never  been  dull — not 
with  this  unfamiliar,  desolate,  dreary  dulness,  that  seemed  to  take  all  the  mirth 
out  of  the  busy  life  around  her,  and  all  the  color  out  of  the  blue  sky  above. 
Why,  she  had  no  idea  herself.  She  wondered  if  she  were  going  to  be  ill;  she 
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had  never  been  ill  in  her  life,  being  strong  as  a  little  bird  that  has  never  known 
cage  or  captivity. 

When  the  day  was  done,  Bebee  gave  a  quick  sigh  as  she  looked  across  the 
square.  She  had  so  wanted  to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  ungrateful;  and  she 
had  a  little  moss-rose  ready,  with  a  sprig  of  sweet-brier,  and  a  tiny  spray  of 
maiden-hair  fern  that  grew  under  the  willows,  which  she  had  kept  covered  up 
with  a  leaf  of  sycamore  all  the  day  long. 

No  one  would  have  it  now. 

The  child  went  out  of  the  place  sadly,  as  the  carillon  rang.  There  was 
only  the  moss-rose  in  her  basket,  and  the  red  and  white  currants  that  had 
been  given  her  for  her  dinner. 

She  went  along  the  twisting,  many-colored,  quaintly-fashioned  streets,  till 
she  came  to  the  water-side. 

It  is  very  ancient  there  still;  there  are  all  manner  of  old  buildings,  black 
and  brown  and  gray,  peaked  roofs,  gabled  windows,  arched  doors,  crumbling 
bridges,  twisted  galleries  leaning  to  touch  the  dark  surface  of  the  canal,  dusky 
wharves  crowded  with  barrels,  and  bales,  and  cattle,  and  timber,  and  all  the 
various  freightage  that  the  good  ships  come  and  go  with  all  the  year  round,  to 
and  from  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and  the  Baltic  water,  and  the  wild  Northumbrian 
shores,  and  the  iron-bound  Scottish  headlands,  and  the  pretty  gray  Norman 
seaports,  and  the  white  sandy  dunes  of  Holland,  with  the  toy  towns  and  the 
straight  poplar  trees. 

Bebee  was  fond  of  watching  the  brigs  and  barges,  that  looked  so  big  to  her, 
with  their  national  flags  flying,  and  their  tall  masts  standing  thick  as  grass,  and 
their  tawny  sails  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  about  them  the  sweet,  strong  smell 
of  that  strange,  unknown  thing,  the  sea. 

Sometimes  the  sailors  would  talk  with  her;  sometimes  some  old  salt,  sitting 
astride  of  a  cask,  would  tell  her  a  mariner's  tale  of  far-away  lands  and  mys- 
teries of  the  deep;  sometimes  some  curly-headed  cabin-boy  would  give  her  a 
shell  or  a  plume  of  sea-weed,  and  try  and  make  her  understand  what  the  won- 
derful wild  water  was  like,  which  was  not  quiet  and  sluggish  and  dusky  as  this 
canal  was,  but  was  forever  changing  and  moving,  and  curling  and  leaping, 
and  making  itself  now  blue  as  her  eyes,  now  black  as  that  thunder-cloud,  now 
white  as  the  snow  that  the  winter  wind  tossed,  now  pearl-hued  and  opaline  as  the 
convolvulus  that  blew  in  her  own  garden. 

And  Bebee  would  listen,  with  the  shell  in  her  lap,  and  try  to  understand, 
and  gaze  at  the  ships  and  then  at  the  sky  beyond  them,  and  try  to  figure  to 
herself  those  strange  countries  to  which  these  ships  were  always  going,  and 
saw  m  fancy  all  the  blossoming  orchard  province  of  green  France,  and  all  the 
ir-clothed  hills  and  rushing  rivers  of  the  snow-locked  Swedish  shore,  and  saw 
too,  doubtless,  many  lands  that  had  no  place  at  all  except  in  dream-land,  and 
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were  more  beautiful  even  than  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  as  poets'  countries  are, 
to  their  own  sorrow  oftentimes. 

But  this  dull  day  Bebee  did  not  go  down  upon  the  wharf;  she  did  not  want 
the  sailors'  tales;  she  saw  the  masts  and  the  bits  of  bunting  that  streamed  from 
them,  and  they  made  her  restless,  which  they  had  never  done  before. 

Instead  she  went  in  at  a  dark  old  door  and  climbed  up  a  steep  staircase 
that  went  up  and  up,  as  though  she  were  mounting  St.  Gudule's  belfry  towers; 
and  at  the  top  of  it  entered  a  little  chamber  in  the  roof,  where  one  square  un- 
glazed  hole  that  served  for  light  looked  out  upon  the  canal,  with  all  its  crowded 
craft,  from  the  dainty  schooner-yacht,  fresh  as  gilding  and  holy-stone  could 
make  her,  that  was  running  for  pleasure  to  the  Scheldt,  to  the  rude,  clumsy 
coal-barge,  black  as  night,  that  bore  the  rough  diamonds  of  Belgium  to  the 
snow-buried  roofs  of  Christiania  and  Stromstad. 

In  the  little  dark  attic  there  was  a  very  old  woman  in  a  red  petticoat  and  a 
high  cap,  who  sat  against  the  window,  and  pricked  out  lace  patterns  with  a  pin, 
on  thick  paper.  She  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and  could  hardly  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

Bebee,  running  to  her,  kissed  her. 

"  Oh,  mother  Annemie,  look  here  !  Beautiful  red  and  white  currants,  and 
a  roll ;  I  saved  them  for  you.  They  are  the  first  currants  we  have  seen  this 
year.  Me  ?  oh,  for  me,  I  have  eaten  more  than  are  good  !  You  know  I  pick 
fruit  like  a  sparrow,  always.  Dear  mother  Annemie,  are  you  better  ?  Are  you 
quite  sure  you  are  better  to-day  ?  " 

The  little  old  withered  woman,  brown  as  a  walnut  and  meagre  as  a  rush, 
took  the  currants,  and  smiled  with  a  childish  glee,  and  began  to  eat  them, 
blessing  the  child  with  each  crumb  she  broke  off  the  bread. 

"  Why  had  you  not  a  grandmother  of  your  own,  my  little  one  ?  "  she  mum- 
bled. "  How  good  you  would  have  been  to  her,  Bebee  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Bebee  seriously,  but  her  mind  could  not  grasp  the  idea.  It  was 
easier  for  her  to  believe  the  fanciful  lily-parentage  of  Antoine's  stories.  "  How 
much  work  have  you  done,  Annemie  ?  Oh,  all  that  ?  all  that  ?  But  there  is 
enough  for  a  week.  You  work  too  early  and  too  late,  you  dear  Annemie." 

"  Nay,  Bebee,  when  one  has  to  get  one's  bread  that  cannot  be.  But  I  am 
afraid  my  eyes  are  failing.  That  rose  now,  is  it  well  done  ? " 

"  Beautifully  done.  Would  the  Baes  take  them  if  they  were  not  ?  You 
know  he  is  one  that  cuts  every  centime  in  four  pieces." 

"  Ah  !  sharp  enough,  sharp  enough— that  is  true.  But  I  am  always  afraid 
of  my  eyes.  I  do  not  see  the  flags  out  there  so  well  as  I  used  to  do." 

"  Because  the  sun  is  so  bright,  Annemie;  that  is  all.  I  myself,  when  I  have 
been  sitting  all  day  in  the  Place  in  the  light,  the  flowers  look  pale  to  me.  And 
you  know  it  is  not  age  with  me,  Annemie  ?  " 
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The  old  woman  and  the  young  girl  laughed  together  at  that  droll  idea. 

"  You  have  a  merry  heart,  dear  little  one,"  said  old  Annemie.  "  The  saints 
keep  it  to  you  always." 

"  May  I  tidy  the  room  a  little  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,  dear,  and  thank  you  too.  I  have  not  much  time,  you  see; 
and  somehow  my  back  aches  badly  when  I  stoop." 

"  And  it  is  so  damp  here  for  you,  over  all  that  water  !  "  said  Bebee  as  she 
swept  and  dusted  and  set  to  rights  the  tiny  place,  and  put  in  a  little  broken  pot 
a  few  sprays  of  honeysuckle  and  rosemary  that  she  had  brought  with  her.  "  It 
is  so  damp  here.  You  should  have  come  and  lived  in  my  hut  with  me,  Annemie, 
and  sat  out  under  the  vine  all  day,  and  looked  after  the  chickens  for  me  when 
I  was  in  the  town.  They  are  such  mischievous  little  souls;  as  soon  as  my  back 
is  turned  one  or  other  is  sure  to  push  through  the  roof,  and  get  out  among  the 
flowerbeds.  Will  you  never  change  your  mind,  and  live  with  me,  Annemie  ? 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  happy,  and  the  starling  says  your  name  quite  plain, 
and  he  is  such  a  funny  bird  to  talk  to;  you  never  would  tire  of  him.  Will  you 
never  come  ?  It  is  so  bright  there,  and  green  and  sweet-smelling;  and  to  think 
you  never  even  have  seen  it ! — and  the  swans  and  all — it  is  a  shame." 

" No,  dear,"  said  old  Annemie,  eating  her  last  bunch  of  currants.     "You 

have  said  so  so  often,  and  you  are  good  and  mean  it,  that  I  know.     But  I  could 

not  leave  the  water.     It  would  kill  me.     Out  of  this  window  you  know  I  saw  my 

Jeannot's  brig  go  away — away — away — till  the  masts  were  lost  in  the  mists. 

Going  with  iron  to  Norway;  the  Fleur  d'Epine  of  this  town,  a  good  ship,  and  a 

sure,  and  her  mate;  and  as  proud  as  might  be,  and  with  a  little  blest  Mary  in 

lead  round  his  throat.     She  was  to  be  back  in  port  in  eight  months,  bringing 

timber.      Eight   months— that  brought    Easter-time.     But   she  never   came! 

Never,  never,  never,  you  know.     I  sat  here  watching  them  come  and  go,  and  my- 

child  sickened  and  died,  and  the  summer  passed,  and  the  autumn,  and  all  the 

while  I  looked— looked— looked;  for  the  brigs  are  all  much  alike;  and  only 

her  I  always  saw  as  soon  as  she  hove  in  sight  (because  he  tied  a  hank  of  flax  to 

her  mizzen  mast);  and  when  he  was  home  safe  and  sound  I  spun  the  hank  into 

hose  for  him;  that  was  a  fancy  of  his,  and  for  eleven  voyages,  one  on  another, 

he  had  never  missed  to  tie  the  flax  nor  I  to  spin  the  hose.     But  the  hank  of  flax 

never  saw  this  time;  nor  the  brave  brig;  nor  my  good  man  with  his  sunny 

5  eyes.     Only  one  day  in  winter,  when  the  great  blocks  of  ice  were  smashing 

ither  and  thither,  a  coaster  came  in  and  brought  tidings  of  how  off  in  the 

tomsh  waters  they  had  come  on  a  waterlogged  brig,  and  had.  boarded  her,  and 

found  her  empty,  and  her  hull  riven  in  two,  and  her  crew  all  drowned 

dead  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt.  And  on  her  stern  there  was  her 
.ame  pamted  white,  the  Fleur  d'Epine  of  Brussels,  as  plain  as  name  could 
be;  and  that  was  all  we  ever  knew :  what  evil  had  struck  her,  or  how  they  had 
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perished,  nobody  ever  told.  Only  the  coaster  brought  that  bit  of  beam  away, 
with  the  Fleur  d'Epine  writ  clear  upon  it.  But  you  see  I  never  ktwi<  my  man  is 
dead.  Any  day — who  can  say  ? — any  one  of  those  ships  may  bring  him  aboard 
of  her,  and  he  may  leap  out  on  the  wharf  there,  and  come  running  up  the  stairs 
as  he  used  to  do,  and  cry,  in  his  merry  voice,  '  Annemie,  Annemie,  here  is  more 
flax  to  spin,  here  is  more  hose  to  weave  !  "  For  that  was  always  his  homeward 
word;  no  matter  whether  he  had  had  fair  weather  or  foul,  he  always  knotted 
the  flax  to  his  masthead.  So  you  see,  dear,  I  could  not  leave  here.  For  what 
if  he  came  and  found  me  away  ?  He  would  say  it  was  an  odd  fashion  of  mourn- 
ing for  him.  And  I  could  not  do  without  the  window,  you  know.  I  can  watch 
all  the  brigs  come  in;  and  I  can  smell  the  shipping  smell  that  I  have  loved 
all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  can  see  the  lads  heaving,  and  climbing,  and 
furling,  and  mending  their  bits  of  canvas,  and  hauling  their  flags  up  and  down. 
And  then  who  can  say? — the  sea  never  took  him,  I  think — I  think  I  shall 
hear  his  voice  before  I  die.  For  they  do  say  that  God  is  good." 

Bebee,  sweeping  very  noiselessly,  listened,  and  her  eyes  grew  wistful  and 
wondering.  She  had  heard  the  story  a  thousand  times;  always  in  different 
words,  but  always  the  same  little  tale,  and  she  knew  how  old  Annemie  was  deaf 
to  all  the  bells  that  tolled  the  time,  and  blind  to  all  the  whiteness  of  her  hair 
and  all  the  wrinkles  of  her  face,  and  only  thought  of  her  sea-slain  lover  as  he 
had  been  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 

But  this  afternoon  the  familiar  history  had  a  new  patheticalness  for  her,  and 
as  the  old  soul  put  aside  with  her  palsied  hand  the  square  of  canvas  that 
screened  the  casement,  and  looked  out,  with  her  old  dim  sad  eyes  strained  in 
the  longing  that  God  never  answered,  Bebee  felt  a  strange  chill  at  her  own  heart, 
and  wondered  to  herself, — 

"  What  can  it  be  to  care  for  another  creature  like  that  ?  It  must  be  so  ter- 
rible, and  yet  it  must  be  beautiful  too.  Does  every  one  suffer  like  that?" 

She  did  not  speak  at  all  as  she  finished  sweeping  the  bricks,  and  went 
down-stairs  for  a  metal  cruche  full  of  water,  and  set  over  a  little  charcoal  on 
the  stove  the  old  woman's  brass  soup-kettle  with  her  supper  of  stewing  cab- 
bage. 

Annemie  did  not  hear  or  notice;  she  was  still  looking  out  of  the  hole  in  the 
wall  on  to  the  masts,  and  the  sails,  and  the  water. 

It  was  twilight. 

From  the  barges  and  brigs  there  came  the  smell  of  the  sea.  The  sailors 
were  shouting  to  each  other.  The  craft  were  crowded  close,  and  lost  in  the 
growing  darkness.  On  the  other  side  of  the  canal  the  belfries  were  ringing  for 
vespers. 

"  Eleven  voyages  one  and  another,  and  he  never  forgot  to  tie  the  flax  to 
the  mast,"  Annemie  murmured,  with  her  old  wrinkled  face  leaning  out  into  the 
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gray  air.  "  It  used  to  fly  there,— one  could  see  it  coming  up  half  a  mile  off,— 
just  a  pale-yellow  flake  on  the  wind,  like  a  tress  of  my  hair,  he  would  say.  No, 
no,  I  could  not  go  away;  he  may  come  to-night,  to-morrow,  any  time;  he  is 
not  drowned,  not  my  man;  he  was  all  I  had,  and  God  is  good,  they  say." 

Bebee  listened  and  looked;  then  kissed  the  old  shaking  hand  and  took  up 
the  lace  patterns  and  went  softly  out  of  the  room  without  speaking. 

When  old  Anne"mie  watched  at  the  window  it  was  useless  to  seek  for  any 
word  or  sign  of  her;  people  said  that  she  had  never  been  quite  right  in  her  brain 
since  that  fatal  winter  noon  sixty  years  before,  when  the  coaster  had  brought 
into  port  the  broken  beam  of  the  good  brig  Fleur  d'Epine. 

Bebee  did  not  know  about  that,  nor  heed  whether  her  wits  were  right  or  not. 

She  had  known  the  old  creature  in  the  lace-room  where  Annemie  pricked 
out  designs,  and  she  had  conceived  a  great  regard  and  sorrow  for  her;  and 
when  Annemie  had  become  too  ailing  and  aged  to  go  herself  any  longer  to  the 
lace-maker's  place,  Be"bee  had  begged  leave  for  her  to  have  the  patterns  at  home, 
and  had  carried  them  to  and  fro  for  her  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  doing 
many  other  little  useful  services  for  the  lone  old  soul  as  well — services  which 
Annemie  hardly  perceived,  she  had  grown  so  used  to  them,  and  her  feeble 
intelligence  was  so  sunk  in  the  one  absorbing  idea  that  she  must  watch  all  the 
days  through  and  all  the  years  through  for  the  coming  of  the  dead  man  and 
the  lost  brig. 

Be"bee  put  the  lace  patterns  in  her  basket,  and  trotted  home,  her  sabots 
clattering  on  the  stones. 

"  What  it  must  be  to  care  for  any  one  like  that  !  "  she  thought,  and  by  some 
vague  association  of  thought  that  she  could  not  have  pursued,  she  lifted  the 
leaves  and  looked  at  the  moss-rosebud. 

It  was  quite  dead. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

As  she  got  clear  of  the  city  and  out  on  her  country  road,  a  shadow  fell 
across  her  in  the  evening  light. 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  day,  little  one  ? "  asked  a  voice  that  made  her  stop 
with  a  curious  vague  expectancy  and  pleasure. 

"  It  is  you  !  "  she  said,  with  a  little  cry,  as  she  saw  her  friend  of  the  silk 
stockings  leaning  on  a  gate  midway  in  the  green  and  solitary  road  that  leads 
to  Laeken. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  he  answered,  as  he  joined  her.  "  Have  you  forgiven  me, 
Bebe"e  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  with  frank,  appealing  eyes,  like  those  of  a  child  in  fault. 
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"  Oh,  I  did  not  sleep  all  night,"  she  said,  simply.  "  I  thought  1  had  been 
rude  and  ungrateful,  and  I  could  not  be  sure  I  had  done  right,  though  to  have 
done  otherwise  would  certainly  have  been  wrong." 

He  laughed. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  clearer  deduction  than  is  to  be  drawn  from  most  moral 
uncertainties.  Do  not  think  twice  about  the  matter,  my  dear.  I  have  not,  I 
assure  you." 

"No!" 

She  was  a  little  disappointed.  It  seemed  such  an  immense  thing  to  her; 
and  she  had  lain  awake  all  the  night,  turning  it  about  in  her  little  brain,  and 
appealing  vainly  for  help  in  it  to  the  sixteen  sleep-angels. 

"  No,  indeed.  And  where  are  you  going  so  fast,  as  if  those  wooden  shoes 
of  yours  were  sandals  of  Mercury  ?  " 

"  Mercury — is  that  a  shoemaker  ? " 

"  No,  my  dear.  He  did  a  terrible  bit  of  cobbling  once,  when  he  made 
Woman.  But  he  did  not  shoe  her  feet  with  swiftness  that  I  know  of;  she  only 
runs  away  to  be  run  after,  and  if  you  do  not  pursue  her,  she  comes  back — 
always." 

Bebee  did  not  understand  at  all. 

"  I  thought  God  made  women,"  she  said,  a  little  awe-stricken. 

"  You  call  it  God.  People  three  thousand  years  ago  called  it  Mercury 
or  Hermes.  Both  mean  the  same  thing, — mere  words  to  designate  an  unknown 
quality.  Where  are  you  going  ?  Does  your  home  lie  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  onward,  quite  far  onward,"  said  Bebee,  wondering  that  he  had  for- 
gotten all  she  had  told  him  the  day  before  about  her  hut,  her  garden,  and  her 
neighbors.  "You  did  not  come  and  finish  your  picture  to-day:  why  was  that? 
I  had  a  rosebud  for  you,  but  it  is  dead  now." 

"I  went  to  Anvers.     You  looked  for  me  a  little,  then?" 

"  Oh,  all  day  long.     For  I  was  so  afraid  I  had  been  ungrateful." 

"  That  is  very  pretty  of  you.  Women  are  never  grateful,  my  dear,  except 
when  they  are  very  ill-treated.  Mercury,  whom  we  were  talking  of,  gave  them, 
among  other  gifts,  a  dog's  heart." 

Bebee  felt  bewildered ;  she  did  not  reason  about  it,  but  the  idle,  shallow, 
cynical  tone,  pained  her  by  its  levity  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  sweet,  still,  gray 
summer  evening. 

"Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?"  he  pursued.  "The  night  is  cool,  and  it 
is  only  seven  o'clock.  I  will  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you." 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry  because  I  have  Annemie's  patterns  to  do,"  said  Bebee, 
glad  that  he  spoke  of  a  thing  that  she  knew  how  to  answer.  "You  see, 
Annemie's  hand  shakes  and  her  eyes  are  dim,  and  she  pricks  the  pattern  all 
awry  and  never  perceives  it;  it  would  break  her  heart  if  one  showed  her  so, 
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but  the  Baes  would  not  take  them  as  they  are;  they  are  of  no  use  at  all.  So  I 
prick  them  out  myself  on  fresh  paper,  and  the  Baes  thinks  it  is  all  her  doing, 
and  pays  her  the  same  money,  and  she  is  quite  content.  And  as  I  carry  the 
patterns  to  and  fro  for  her,  because  she  cannot  walk,  it  is  easy  to  cheat  her 
like  that-  and  it  is  no  harm  to  cheat  so,  you  know."  He  was  silent. 

"You  are  a  good  little  girl,  Bebee,  I  can  see,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  graver 
sound  in  his  voice.  "  And  who  is  this  Annemie  for  whom  you  do  so  much- 
an  old  woman,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  quite  old;  incredibly  old.  Her  man  was  drowned  at  sea  sixty 
years  ago,  and  she  watches  for  his  brig  still,  night  and  morning." 

"  The  dog's  heart.  No  doubt  he  beat  her,  and  had  a  wife  in  fifty  other  ports." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Bebee,  with  a  little  cry,  as  though  the  word  against  the  dead 
man  hurt  her.  "She  has  told  me  so  much  of  him.  He  was  as  good  as  good 
could  be,  and  loved  her  so,  and  between  the  voyages  they  were  so  happy. 
Surely  that  must  have  been  sixty  years  now,  and  she  is  so  sorry  still,  and  still 
will  not  believe  that  he  was  drowned." 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  smile  that  had  a  certain  pity  in  it. 

"Well,  yes;  there  are  women  like  that,  I  believe.  But  be  very  sure,  my 
dear,  he  beat  her.  Of  the  two,  one  always  holds  the  whip  and  uses  it,— the 
other  crouches." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Bebee. 

"  No — but  you  will." 

"  I  will  ? — when  ? " 

He  smiled  again. 

"  Oh — to-morrow,  perhaps,  or  next  year — or  when  Fate  fancies." 

"  Or  rather — when  I  choose,"  he  thought  to  himself,  and  let  his  eyes  rest 
with  a  certain  pleasure  on  the  little  feet,  that  went  beside  him  in  the  grass,  and 
the  pretty  fair  bosom  that  showed  ever  and  again,  as  the  frills  of  her  linen 
bodice  were  blown  back  by  the  wind  and  her  own  quick  motion. 

Bebee  looked  also  up  at  him;  he  was  very  handsome,  and  looked  so  to  her, 
after  the  broad  blunt  characterless  faces  of  the  Walloon  peasantry  around  her. 
He  walked  with  an  easy  grace,  he  was  clad  in  picture-like  velvets,  he  had  a 
beautiful  poetic  head,  and  eyes  like  deep  brown  waters,  and  a  face  like  one  of 
Jordaens'  or  Rembrandt's  cavaliers  in  the  galleries  where  she  used  to  steal  in 
of  a  Sunday,  and  look  up  at  the  paintings,  and  dream  of  what  that  world  could 
be  in  which  those  people  had  lived. 

"  You  are  of  the  people  of  Rubes'  country,  are  you  not  ? "  she  asked  him. 

"  Of  what  country,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Of  the  people  that  live  in  the  gold  frames,"  said  Bebee,  quite  seriously. 
"  In  the  galleries,  you  know.  I  know  a  charwoman  that  scrubs  the  floors  of 
the  Arenberg  Palace,  and  she  lets  me  in  sometimes  to  look;  and  you  are  just 
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like  those  great  gentlemen  in  the  gold  frames,  only  you  have  not  a  hawk  and  a 
sword,  and  they  always  have.  I  used  to  wonder  where  they  came  from,  for 
they  are  not  like  any  of  us  one  bit,  and  the  charwoman— she  is  Lisa  Dredel, 
and  lives  in  the  street  of  the  Pot  d'Etain— always  said,  '  Dear  heart,  they  all 
belong  to  Rubes'  land— we  never  see  their  like  nowadays.'  But  you  must  come 
out  of  Rubes'  land;  at  least,  I  think  so,  do  you  not?  " 

He  caught  her  meaning;  he  knew  that  Rubes  was  the  homely  abbreviation 
of  Rubens  that  all  the  Netherlanders  used,  and  he  guessed  the  idea  that  was 
reality  to  this  little  lonely  fanciful  mind. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  he  answered  her  with  a  smile,  for  it  was  not  worth  his  while 
to  disabuse  her  thoughts  of  any  imagination  that  glorified  him  to  her.  "Do 
you  not  want  to  see  Rubes'  world,  little  one  ?  To  see  the  gold  and  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  glitter  of  it  all  ?— never  to  toil  or  get  tired  ?— always  to  move  in 
a  pageant  ?— always  to  live  like  the  hawks  in  the  paintings  you  talk  of,  with 
silver  bells  hung  round  you,  and  a  hood  all  sewn  with  pearls  ? " 

"No,"  said  Bebee,  simply.  "I  should  like  to  see  it— just  to  see  it,  as  one 
looks  through  a  grating  into  the  king's  grape-houses  •  here.  But  I  should  not 
like  to  live  in  it.  I  love  my  hut,  and  the  starling,  and  the  chickens,  and  what 
would  the  garden  do  without  me  ? — and  the  children,  and  the  old  Annemie  ? 
I  could  not  anyhow,  anywhere,  be  any  happier  than  I  am.  There  is  only  one 
thing  I  wish." 

"  And  what  is  that  ? " 

"  To  know  something;  not  to  be  so  ignorant.  Just  look — I  can  read  a  little, 
it  is  true:  my  Hours,  and  the  letters,  and  when  Krebs  brings  in  a  newspaper 
I  can  read  a  little  of  it — not  much.  I  know  French  well,  because  Antoine 
was  French  himself,  and  never  did  talk  Flemish  to  me;  and  they  being  Nether- 
landers,  cannot,  of  course,  read  the  newspapers  at  all,  and  so  think  it  very 
wonderful  indeed  in  me.  But  what  I  want  is  to  know  things,  to  know  all  about 
what  was  before  ever  I  was  living.  St.  Gudule  now — they  say  it  was  built 
hundreds  of  years  before;  and  Rubes  again — they  say  he  was  a  painter-king 
in  Antwerpen  before  the  oldest  oldest  woman  like  Annemie  ever  began  to  count 
time.  I  am  sure  books  tell  you  all  those  things,  because  I  see  the  students 
coming  and  going  with  them;  and  when  I  saw  once  the  millions  of  books  in  the 
Rue  du  Musee,  I  asked  the  keeper  what  use  they  were  for,  and  he  said,  '  To  make 
men  wise,  my  dear.'  But  Gringoire  Bac  the  cobbler,  who  was  with  me, — it  was 
a  fete  day, — Bac,  he  said,  'Do  not  you  believe  that,  Bebee;  they  only  muddle 
folk's  brains;  for  one  "book  tells  them  one  thing,  and  another  book  another, 
and  so  on,  till  they  are  dazed  with  all  the  contrary  lying;  and  if  you  see  a 
bookish  man,  be  sure  you  see  a  very  poor  creature  who  could  not  hoe  a  patch, 
or  kill  a  pig,  or  stitch  an  upper-leather,  were  it  ever  so.'  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  Bac  said  right.  Did  he  ?  " 
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"  I  am  not  sure.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  the  truest  remark  on  literature 
I  have  ever  heard,  and  one  that  shows  great  judgment  in  Bac.  Well  ? " 

«  Well— sometimes,  you  know,"  said  Bebee,  not  understanding  his  answer, 
but  pursuing  her  thoughts  confidentially;  "  sometimes  I  talk  like  this  to  the 
neighbors,  and  they  laugh  at  me.  Because  Mere  Krebs  says  that  when  one 
knows  how  to  spin  and  sweep  and  make  bread  and  say  one's  prayers  and  milk 
a  goat  or  a  cow,  it  is  all  a  woman  wants  to  know  this  side  of  heaven.  But  for 
me,  I  cannot  help  it— when  I  look  at  those  windows  in  the  cathedral,  or  at 
those  beautiful  twisted  little  spires  that  are  all  over  our  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  want 
to  know  who  the  men  were  that  made  them— what  they  did  and  thought— how 
they  looked  and  spoke,— how  they  learned  to  shape  stone  into  leaves  and 
grasses  like  that— how  they  could  imagine  all  those  angel  faces  on  the  glass. 
When  I  go  alone  in  the  quite  early  morning  or  at  night  when  it  is  still— some- 
times in  winter  I  have  to  stay  till  it  is  dark  over  the  lace — IJhear  their  feet  come 
after  me,  and  they  whisper  to  me  close,  '  Look  what  beautiful  things  we  have 
done,  Bebee,  and  you  all  forget  us  quite.  We  did  what  never  will  die,  but  our 
names  are  as  dead  as  the  stones.'  And  then  I  am  so  sorry  for  them  and 
ashamed.  And  I  want  to  know  more.  Can  you  tell  me  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly;  her  eyes  were  shining,  her  cheeks  were  warm, 
her  little  mouth  was  tremulous  with  eagerness. 

"  Did  any  one  ever  speak  to  you  in  that  way  ? "  he  asked  her. 

"No,"  she  answered  him.  "It  comes  into  my  head  of  itself.  Sometimes  I 
think  the  cathedral  angels  put  it  there.  For  the  angels  must  be  tired,  you  know; 
always  pointing  to  God  and  always  seeing  men  turn  away.  I  used  to  tell  Antoine 
sometimes.  But  he  used  to  shake  his  head  and  say  that  it  was  no  use  thinking; 
most  likely  St.  Gudule  and  St.  Michael  had  set  the  church  down  in  the  night 
all  ready-made,  why  not  ?  God  made  the  trees,  and  they  were  more  wonderful, 
he  thought,  for  his  part.  And  so  perhaps  they  are,  but  that  is  no  answer.  And 
I  do  want  to  know.  I  want  some  one  who  will  tell  me, — and  if  you  come 
out  of  Rubes'  country  as  I  think,  no  doubt  you  know  everything,  or  re- 
member it  ? " 

He  smiled. 

"  The  free  pass  to  Rubes'  country  lies  in  books,  pretty  one.  Shall  I  give 
you  some  ? — nay,  lend  them,  I  mean,  since  giving  you  are  too  wilful  to  hear  of 
without  offence.  You  can  read,  you  said  ?" 

Bebee's  eyes  glowed  as  they  lifted  themselves  to  his. 

"  I  can  read — not  very  fast,  but  that  would  come  with  doing  it  more  and 
more,  I  think,  just  as  spinning  does— one  knots  the  thread  and  breaks  it  a  million 
times  before  one  learns  to  spin  as  fine  as  cobwebs.  I  have  read  the  stories  of 
St.  Anne,  and  of  St.  Catherine,  and  of  St.  Luven  fifty  times,  but  they  are  all 
the  books  that  Father  Francis  has;  and  no  one  else  has  any  among  us." 
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"Very  well.  You  shall  have  books  of  mine.  Easy  ones  first;  and  then 
those  that  are  more  serious.  But  what  time  will  you  have  ?  You  do  so  much; 
you  are  like  a  little  golden  bee." 

Bebee  laughed  happily. 

"  Oh  !  give  me  the  books  and  I  will  find  the  time.  It  is  light  so  early  now. 
That  gives  one  so  many  hours.  In  winter  one  has  so  few  one  must  lie  in  bed, 
because  to  buy  a  candle  you  know  one  cannot  afford,  except,  of  course,  a  taper 
now  and  then,  as  one's  duty  is,  for  our  Lady  or  for  the  dead.  And  will  you 
really,  really,  lend  me  books  ?  " 

"  Really— I  will.  Yes.  I  will  bring  you  one  to  the  Grande  Place  to-morrow, 
or  meet  you  on  your  road  there  with  it.  Do  you  know  what  poetry  is,  Bebee  ? " 

"  No." 

"  But  your  flowers  talk  to  you  ? " 

"Ah  !  always.  But  then  no  one  else  hears  them  ever  but  me;  and  so  no 
one  else  ever  believes." 

"  Well — poets  are  folks  who  hear  the  flowers  talk  as  you  do,  and  the  trees, 
and  the  seas,  and  the  beasts,  and  even  the  stones;  but  no  one  else  ever  hears 
these  things,  and  so,  when  the  poets  write  them  out,  the  rest  of  the  world  say, 
'That  is  very  fine,  no  doubt,  but  only  good  for  dreamers;  it  will  bake  no  bread.' 
I  will  give  you  some  poetry — for  I  think  you  care  more  about  dreams  than 
about  bread." 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Bebee;  and  she  did  not  know,  for  her  dreams,  like 
her  youth  and  her  innocence,  and  her  simplicity,  and  her  strength,  were  all 
unconscious  of  themselves,  as  such  things  must  be  to  be  pure  and  true  at  all. 

Bebee  had  grown  up  straight,  and  clean,  and  fragrant,  and  joyous  as  one  of 
her  own  carnations;  but  she  knew  herself  no  more  than  the  carnation  knows 
its  color  and  its  root. 

"No,  you  do  not  know,"  snid  he,  with  a  sort  of  pity;  and  thought  within 
himself,  was  it  worth  while  to  let  her  know? 

If  she  did  not  know,  these  vague  aspirations  and  imaginations  would  drop  off 
from  her  with  the  years  of  her  early  youth,  as  the  lime-flowers  drop  downwards 
with  the  summer  heats.  She  would  forget  them.  They  would  linger  a  little  in 
her  head,  and,  perhaps,  always  wake  at  some  sunset  hour  or  some  angel  us 
chime,  but  not  to  trouble  her.  Only  to  make  her  cradle-song  a  little  sadder 
and  softer  than  most  women's  was.  Unfed,  they  would  sink  away  and  bear  no 
blossom. 

She  would  grow  into  a  simple,  hardy,  hard-working,  God-fearing  Flemish 
woman  like  the  rest.  She  would  marry,  no  doubt,  some  time,  and  rear  her 
children  honestly  and  well;  and  sit  in  the  market-stall  every  day,  and  spin  and 
sew,  and  dig  and  wash,  and  sweep,  and  brave  bad  weather,  and  be  content  with 
poor  food  to  the  end  of  her  harmless  and  laborious  days — poor  little  Bebee  !• 
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He  saw  her  so  clearly  as  she  would  be— if  he  let  her  alone. 

A  little  taller,  a  little  broader,  a  little  browner,  less  sweet  of  voice,  less  soft 
of  skin,  less  flower-like  in  face;  having  learned  to  think  only  as  her  neighbors 
thought,  of  price  of  wood  and  cost  of  bread;  laboring  cheerily  but  hardly  from 
daybreak  to  nightfall  to  fill  hungry  mouths;  forgetting  all  things  except  the 
little  curly-heads  clustered  round  her  soup-pot,  and  the  year-old  lips  sucking 
at  her  breasts. 

A  blameless  life,  an  eventless  life,  a  life  as  clear  as  the  dew-drop,  and  as 
colorless;  a  life  opening,  passing,  ending  in  the  little  green  wooded  lane,  by  the 
bit  of  water  where  the  swans  made  their  nests  under  the  willows;  a  life  like  the 
life  of  millions,  a  little  purer,  a  little  brighter,  a  little  more  tender,  perhaps, 
than  those  lives  usually  are,  but  otherwise  as  like  them  as  one  ear  of  barley  is 
like  another  as  it  rises  from  the  soil,  and  blows  in  the  wind,  and  turns  brown 
in  the  strong  summer  sun,  and  then  goes  down  to  the  sod  again  under  the  sickle. 

He  saw  her  just  as  she  would  be — if  he  let  her  alone. 

But  should  he  leave  her  alone  ? 

He  cared  nothing;  only  her  eyes  had  such  a  pretty,  frank,  innocent  look 
like  a  bird's  in  them,  and  she  had  been  so  brave  and  bold  with  him  about  those 
silken  stockings;  and  this  little  ignorant,  dreamful  mind  of  hers  was  so  like  a 
blush  rosebud,  which  looks  so  close-shut,  and  so  sweet-smelling,  and  so  tempt- 
ing fold  within  fold,  that  a  child  will  pull  it  open,  forgetful  that  he  will  spoil  it 
forever  from  being  a  full-grown  rose,  and  that  he  will  let  the  dust,  and  the  sun, 
and  the  bee  into  its  tender  bosom — and  men  are  true  children,  and  women  are 
their  rosebuds. 

Thinking  only  of  keeping  well  with  this  strange  and  beautiful  wayfarer  from 
that  unknown  paradise  of  Rubes'  country,  Bebee  lifted  up  the  vine-leaves  of 
her  basket. 

"  I  took  a  flower  for  you  to-day,  but  it  is  dead.  Look — to-morrow,  if  you 
will  be  there,  you  shall  have  the  best  in  all  the  garden." 

"  You  wish  to  see  me  again  then  ?  "  he  asked  her.  Bebee  looked  at  him 
with  troubled  eyes,  but  with  a  sweet  frank  faith  that  had  no  hesitation  in  it. 

"  Yes  !  you  are  not  like  anything  I  ever  knew,  and  if  you  will  only  help  me 
to  learn  a  little.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  not  stupid,  only  ignorant — but  I 
cannot  be  sure  unless  I  try." 

He  smiled;  he  was  listlessly  amused;  the  day  before  he  had  tempted  the 
child  merely  because  she  was  pretty,  and  to  tempt  her  in  that  way  seemed  the 
natural  course  of  things,  but  now  there  was  something  in  her  that  touched  him 
differently;  the  end  would  be  the  same,  but  he  would  change  the  means. 

The  sun  had  set.  There  was  a  low,  dull  red  glow  still  on  the  far  edge  of 
the  plains— that  was  all.  In  the  distant  cottages  little  lights  were  twinkling. 
The  path  grew  dark. 
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"  I  will  go  away  and  let  her  alone,"  he  thought.  "  Poor  little  soul  !  it 
would  give  itself  lavishly,  it  would  never  be  bought.  I  will  let  it  alone;  the 
mind  will  go  to  sleep  and  the  body  will  keep  healthy  and  strong  and  pure,  as 
people  call  it.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  play  with  both  a  dayr  and  then  throw  them 
away  as  the  boy  threw  the  pear-blossom.  She  is  a  little  clod  of  earth  that  has 
field-flowers  growing  in  it.  I  will  let  her  alone,  the  flowers  under  the  plow  in 
due  course  will  die,  and  she  will  be  content  among  the  other  clods— if  I  let 
her  alone." 

At  that  moment  there  went  across  the  dark  fields,  against  the  dusky  red 
sky,  a  young  man  with  a  pile  of  brushwood  on  his  back,  and  a  hatchet  in  his 
hand. 

"  You  are  late,  Bebee,"  he  called  to  her  in  Flemish,  and  scowled  at  the 
stranger  by  her  side. 

"A  good-looking  lad— who  is  it?"  said  her  companion. 

"  That  is  Jeannot,  the  son  of  old  Sophie,"  she  answered  him.  "  He  is  so 
good — oh,  so  good,  you  cannot  think;  he  keeps  his  mother  and  three  little, 
sisters,  and  works  so  very,  very  hard  in  the  forest,  and  yet  he  often  finds  time 
to  dig  my  garden  for  me,  and  he  chops  all  my  wood  in  winter." 

They  had  come  to  where  the  road  goes  up  by  the  king's  summer-palace. 
They  were  under  great  hanging  beeches  and  limes.  There  was  a  high  gray 
wall,  and  over  it  the  blossoming  fruit-boughs  hung.  In  a  ditch  full  of  long 
grass  little  kids  bleated  by  their  mothers.  Away  on  the  left  went  the  green 
fields  of  colza,  and  beetroot,  and  trefoil,  with  big  forest-trees  here  and  there  in 
their  midst,  and,  against  the  blue  low  line  of  the  far  horizon,  red  mill-sails,  and 
gray  church  spires;  dreamy  plaintive  bells  far  away  somewhere  were  ringing 
the  sad,  Flemish  carillon. 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  must  bid  you  good-night,  Bebee — you  are  near  your  home  now." 

She  paused  too  and  looked  at  him. 

"  But  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  ? " 

There  was  the  wistful,  eager,  anxious  unconsciousness  of  appeal  as  when  the 
night  before  she  had  asked  him  if  he  were  angry. 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  If  he  said  no,  and  went  away  out  of  the  city 
wherever  his  listless  and  changeful  whim  called  him,  he  knew  how  it  would  be 
with  her;  he  knew  what  her  life  would  be  as  surely  as  he  knew  the  peach  would 
come  out  of  the  peach-flower  rosy  on  the  wall  there:  life  in  the  little  hut; 
among  the  neighbors;  sleepy  and  safe  and  soulless; — if  he  let  her  alone. 

If  he  stayed  and  saw  her  on  the  morrow  he  knew,  too,  the  end  as  surely  as 
he  knew  that  the  branch  of  white  pear-blossom  which  in  carelessness  he  had 
knocked  down  with  a  stone  on  the  grass  yonder,  would  fade  in  the  night  and 
would  never  bring  forth  its  sweet,  simple  fruit  in  the  sunshine. 
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To  leave  the  peach-flower  to  come  to  maturity  and  be  plucked  by  a  peasant 
or  to  pull  down  the  pear-blossom  and  rifle  the  buds  ? 

Carelessly  and  languidly  he  balanced  the  question  with  himself,  whilst 
Bebee,  forgetful  of  the  lace  patterns  and  the  flight  of  the  hours,  stood  looking 
at  him  with  anxious  and  pleading  eyes,  thinking  only — was  he  angry  again, 
pr  would  he  really  bring  her  the  books  and  make  her  wise,  and  let  her  know 
the  stories  of  the  past  ? 

"  Shall  I  see  you  to-morrow  ?  "  she  said  wistfully. 

Should  she  ? — if  he  left  the  peach-blossom  safe  on  the  wall,  Jeannot  the 
woodcutter  would  come  by-and-by  and  gather  the  fruit. 

If  he  left  the  clod  of  earth  in  its  pasture  with  all  its  daisies  untouched,  this 
black-browed  young  peasant  would  cut  it  round  with  his  hatchet  and  carry  it  to 
his  wicker  cage,  that  the  homely  brown  lark  of  his  love  might  sing  to  it  some 
stupid  wood  note  under  a  cottage  eave. 

The  sight  of  the  strong  young  forester  going  over  the  darkened  fields 
against  the  dull  red  skies  was  as  a  feather  that  suffices  to  sway  to  one  side  a 
balance  that  hangs  on  a  hair. 

He  had  been  inclined  to  leave  her  alone  when  he  saw  in  his  fancy  the  clean, 
simple,  mindless,  honest  life  that  her  fanciful  girlhood  would  settle  down  into 
as  time  should  go  on.  But  when  in  the  figure  of  the  woodman  there  was 
painted  visibly  on  the  dusky  sky  that  end  for  her  which  he  had  foreseen,  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  it;  he  resented  it;  he  was  stirred  to  a  vague  desire  to 
render  it  impossible. 

If  Jeannot  had  not  gone  by  across  the  fields  he  would  have  left  her  and  let 
her  alone  from  that  night  thenceforwards ;  as  it  was — 

"  Good-night,  Bebee,"  he  said  to  her.  "  To-morrow  I  will  finish  the  Brood- 
huis  and  bring  you  your  first  book.  Do  not  dream  too  much,  or  you  will  prick 
your  lace  patterns  all  awry.  Good-night, /pretty  one." 

Then  he  turned  and  went  back  through  the  green  dim  lanes  to  the  city. 

Bebee  stood  a  moment  looking  after  him,  with  a  happy  smile;  then  she 
picked  up  the  fallen  peach-bough,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  her  feet  would 
take  her. 

That  night  she  worked  very  late  watering  her  flowers,  and  trimming  them, 
and  then  ironing  out  a  little  clean  white  cap  for  the  morrow;  and  then  sitting 
down  under  the  open  lattice  to  prick  out  all  old  Annemie's  designs  by  the 
strong  light  of  the  full  moon  that  flooded  her  hut  with  its  radiance. 

But  she  sang  all  the  time  she  worked,  and  the  gay,  pretty,  wordless   songs 

oated  across  the  water  and  across  the  fields,  and  woke  some  old  people  in 

icir  beds  as  they  lay  with  their  windows  open,  and  they  turned  and  crossed 

themselves,  and  said,  «  Dear  heart !— this  is  the  Eve  of  the  Ascension,  and  the 

angels  are  so  near  we  hear  them." 
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But  it  was  no  angel;  only  the  thing  that  is  nearer  heaven  than  anything 
else — a  little  human  heart  that  is  happy  and  innocent. 

Bebee  had  only  one  sorrow  that  night.  The  peach-blossoms  were  all  dead 
—and  no  care  could  call  them  back  even  for  an  hour's  blooming 

"  He  did  not  think  when  he  struck  them  down,"  she  said  to  herself, 
regretfully. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  CAN  I  do  any  work  for  you,  Bebee  ? "  said  black  Jeannot  in  the  day- 
break, pushing  her  gate  open  timidly  with  one  hand. 

"  There  is  none  to  do,  Jeannot.  They  want  so  little  in  this  time  of  the  year 
—the  flowers,"  said  she,  lifting  her  head  from  the  sweet-peas  she  was  tying  up 
to  their  sticks. 

The  woodman  did  not  answer;  he  leaned  over  the  half-open  .wicket,  and 
swayed  it  backwards  and  forwards  under  his  bare  arm.  He  was  a  good,  harm- 
less, gentle  fellow,  swarthy  as  charcoal  and  simple  as  a  child,  and  quite  ignorant; 
having  spent  all  his  days  in  the  great  Soignies  forests  making  fagots  when  he 
was  a  little  lad,  and  hewing  down  trees  or  burning  charcoal  as  he  grew  to 
manhood. 

"  Who  was  that  seigneur  with  you  last  night,  Bebee  ? "  he  asked,  after  a 
long  silence,  watching  her  as  she  moved. 

Bebee's  eyes  grew  very  soft,  but  they  looked  up  frankly. 

"  I  am  not  sure — I  think  he  is  a  painter — a  great  painter-prince,  1  mean — 
as  Rubes  was  in  Antwerpen;  he  wanted  roses  the  night  before  last  in  the 
cathedral." 

"  But  he  was  walking  with  you  ?  " 

"  He  was  in  the  lane  as  I  came  home  last  night — yes." 

"  What  does  he  give  you  for  your  roses  ?  " 

"  Oh — he  pays  me /well.     How  is  your  mother  this  day,  Jeannot? " 

"  You  do  not  like  to  talk  of  him  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you  want  to  talk  of  him  ? — he  is  nothing  to  you.' 

"  Did  you  really  see  him  only  two  days  ago,  Bebee  ? " 

"  Oh,  Jeannot ! — did  I  ever  tell  a  falsehood  ? — you  would  not  say  that  to 
one  of  your  little  sisters." 

The  forester  swayed  the  gate  to  and  fro  drearily  under  his  folded  arms. 

Bebee,  not  regarding  him,  cut  her  flowers,  and  filled  her  baskets,  and  did 
her  other  work,  and  set  a  ladder  against  the  hut  and  climbed  on  its  low  roof  to 
seek  for  eggs,  the  hens  having  green  tastes  sometimes  for  the  rushes  and  lichens 
of  its  thatch.  She  found  two  eggs,  which  she  promised  herself  to  take  to  Anne- 
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mie,  and  looking  round  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  roof,  with  one  foot  on  the 
highest  rung  of  the  ladder,  saw  that  Jeannot  was  still  at  the  gate. 

"You  will  be  late  in  the  forest,  Jeannot,"  she  cried  to  him.  "It  is  such  a 
long,  long  way  in  and  out.  Why  do  you  look  so  sulky  ?  and  you  are  kicking 
the  wicket  to  pieces." 

"I  do  not  like  you  to  talk  with  strangers,"  said  Jeannot,  sullenly  and  sadly. 

Bebe"e  laughed  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  thatch,  and  looked  at  the 
shining  gray  skies  of  the  early  day,  and  the  dew-wet  garden,  and  the  green 
fields  beyond,  with  happy  eyes  that  made  the  familiar  scene  transfigured  to  her. 

"  Oh,  Jeannot,  what  nonsense  !  As  if  I  do  not  talk  to  a  million  strangers 
every  summer !  as  if  I  could  ever  sell  a  flower  if  I  did  not  !  You  are  cross  this 
morning — that  is  what  it  is." 

"  Do  you  know  the  man's  name  ?  "  said  Jeannot,  suddenly. 

Bebee  felt  her  cheeks  grow  warm  as  with  some  noonday  heat  of  sunshine. 
She  thought  it  was  with  anger  against  blundering  Jeannot's  curiosity. 

«  No  !  and  what  would  his  name  be  to  us,  if  I  did  know  it  ?  I  cannot  ask 
people's  names  because  they  buy  my  roses." 

"As  if  it  were  only  roses  ! " 

There  \vas  the  length  of  the  garden  between  them,  and  Bebee  did  not  hear 
as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  roof  with  that  light  dreamful  enjoyment  of  air 
and  sky  and  coolness,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  dawning  day,  which  the  sweet 
vague  sense  of  a  personal  happiness  will  bring  with  it  to  the  dullest  and  the 
coldest. 

"  You  are  cross,  Jeannot,  that  is  what  it  is,"  she  said,  after  awhile.  "  You 
should  not  be  cross;  you  are  too  big  and  strong  and  good.  Go  in  and  get  my 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for  me,  and  hand  it  to  me  up  here.  It  is  so  pleasant. 
It  is  as  nice  as  being  perched  on  an  apple-tree." 

Jeannot  went  in  obediently  and  handed  up  her  breakfast  to  her,  looking  at 
her  with  shy,  worshipping  eyes.  But  his  face  was  overcast,  and  he  sighed  heavily 
as  he  took  up  his  hatchet  and  turned  away;  for  he  was  the  sole  support  of  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  if  he  did  not  do  his  work  in  Soignies  they  would  starve 
at  home. 

"You  will  be  seeing  that  stranger  again?"  he  asked  her. 

"  Yes  ! "  she  answered,  with  a  glad  triumph  in  her  eyes;  not  thinking  at  all  of 
him  as  she  spoke.  "  You  ought  to  go,  Jeannot,  now;  you  are  so  late.  I  will 
come  and  see  your  mother  to-morrow.  And  do  not  be  cross,  you  dear  big 
Jeannot.  Days  are  too  short  to  snip  them  up  into  little  bits  by  bad  temper; 
it  is  only  a  stupid  sheep-shearer  'that  spoils  the  fleece  by  snapping  at  it  sharp 
and  hard — that  is  what  Father  Francis  says." 

Bebee  having  delivered  her  little  piece  of  wisdom,  broke  her  bread  into  her 
milk  and  ate  it,  lifting  her  face  to  the  fresh  wind  and  tossing  crumbs  to  the 
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wheeling  swallows,  and  watching  the  rosebushes  nod  and  toss  below  in  the 
breeze,  and  thinking  vaguely  how  happy  a  thing  it  was  to  live. 

Jeannot  looked  up  at  her,  then  went  on  his  slow  sad  way  through  the  wet 
lavender-shrubs  and  the  opening  buds  of  the  lilies. 

"  You  will  only  think  of  that  stranger,  Bebee,  never  of  any  of  us — never 
again,"  he  said;  and  wearily  opened  the  little  gate  and  went  through  it,  and 
down  the  daybreak  stillness  of  the  lane.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  say;  but  when 
were  lovers  ever  wise  ? 

Bebee  did  not  heed;  she  did  not  understand'herself  or  him;  she  only  knew 
that  she  was  happy;  when  one  knows  that,  one  does  not  want  to  seek  much 
further. 

She  sat  on  the  thatch  and  took  her  bread  and  milk  in  the  gray  clear  air, 
with  the  swallows  circling  above  her  head,  and  one  or  two  of  them  even  resting 
a  second  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  to  peck  at  the  food  from  the  big  wooden 
spoon;  they  had  known  her  all  the  sixteen  summers  of  her  life,  and  were  her 
playfellows,  only  they  would  never  tell  her  anything  of  what  they  saw  in  winter 
over  the  seas.  That  was  her  only  quarrel  with  them.  Swallows  do  not  tell 
their  secrets.  They  have  the  weird  of  Procne  on  them  all. 

The  sun  came  and  touched  the  lichens  of  the  roof  into  gold. 

Bebee  smiled  at  it  gayly  as  it  rose  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  shone 
on  all  the  little  villages  scattered  over  the  plains. 

"  Ah,  dear  Sun!  "  she  cried  to  it.  "  I  am  going  to  be  wise.  I  am  going 
into  great  Rubes'  country.  I  am  going  to  hear  of  the  Past  and  the  Future.  I 
am  going  to  listen  to  what  the  Poets  say.  The  swallows  never  would  tell  me 
anything;  but  now  I  shall  know  as  much  as  they  know.  Are  you  not  glad  for 
me,  O  Sun  ?" 

The  Sun  came  over  the  trees,  and  heard  and  said  nothing.  If  he  had 
answered  at  all  he  must  have  said, — 

"  The  only  time  when  a  human  soul  is  either  wise  or  happy,  is  in  that  one 
single  moment  when  the  hour  of  my  own  shining  or  of  the  moon's  beaming  seems 
to  that  single  soul  to  be  past  and  present  and  future,  to  be  at  once  the  creation 
and  the  end  of  all  things.  Faust  knew  that;  so  will  you." 

But  the  Sun  shone  on  and  held  his  peace.  He  sees  all  things  ripen  and 
fall.  He  can  wait.  He  knows  the  end.  It  is  always  the  same. 

He  brings  the  fruit  out  of  the  peach-flower,  and  rounds  it  and  touches  it 
into  ruddiest  rose  and  softest  gold;  but  the  Sun  knows  well  that  the  peach  must 
drop — whether  into  the  basket  to  be  eaten  by  kings,  or  on  to  the  turf  to  be 
eaten  by  ants.  What  matter  which  very  much  after  all  ? 

The  Sun  is  not  a  cynic;  he  is  only  wise  because  he  is  Life  and  he  is  Death, 
the  creator  and  the  corrupter  of  all  things. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BUT  Bebee,  who  only  saw  in  the  sun  the  sign  of  daily  work,  the  brightness 
of  the  face  of  the  world,  the  friend  of  the  flowers,  the  harvest-man  of  the  poor, 
the  playmate  of  the  birds  and  butterflies,  the  kindly  light  that  the  waking  birds 
and  the  ringing  carillon  welcomed— Bebee,  who  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  him, 
smiled  at  his  rays  and  saw  in  them  only  fairest  promise  of  a  cloudless  midsum- 
mer day  as  she  gave  her  last  crumb  to  the  swallows,  dropped  down  off  the 
thatch,  and  busied  herself  in  making  bread  that  Mere  Krebs  would  bake  for 
her,  until  it  was  time  to  cut  her  flowers  and  go  down  into  the  town. 

When  her  loaves  were  made  and  she  had  run  over  with  them  to  the  mill- 
house  and  back  again,  she  attired  herself  with  more  heed  than  usual,  and  ran 
to  look  at  her  own  face  in  the  mirror  of  the  deep  well-water — other  glass  she 
had  none. 

She  was  used  to  hear  herself  called  pretty;  but  she  had  never  thought  about 
it  at  all  till  now.  The  people  loved  her;  she  had  always  believed  that  they  had 
only  said  it  as  a  sort  of  kindness,  as  they  said,  "  God  keep  you."  But  now — 

"  He  told  me  I  was  like  a  flower,"  she  thought  to  herself,  and  hung  over  the 
well  to  see.  She  did  not  know  very  well  what  he  had  meant;  but  the  sentence 
stirred  in  her  heart  as_a  little  bird  under  tremulous  leaves. 

She  waited  ten  minutes  full,  leaning  and  looking  down,  while  her  eyes,  that 
were  like  the  blue  iris,  smiled  back  to  her  from  the  brown  depths  below.  Then 
she  went  and  kneeled  down  before  the  old  shrine  in  the  wall  of  the  garden. 

"  Dear  and  holy  Mother  of  Jesus,  I  do  thank  you  that  you  made  me  a  little 
good  to  look  at,"  she  said,  softly.  "  Keep  me  as  you  keep  the  flowers,  and  let 
my  face  be  always  fair,  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  a  pleasure.  Ah,  dear 
Mother,  I  say  it  so  badly,  and  it  sounds  so  vain,  I  know.  But  I  do  not  think 
you  will  be  angry,  will  you  ?  And  1  am  going  to  try  to  be  wise." 

Then  she  murmured  an  ave  or  two,  to  be  in  form  as  it  were,  and  then  rose 
and  ran  along  the  lanes  with  her  baskets,  and  brushed  the  dew  lightly  over  her 
bare  feet,  and  sang  a  little  Flemish  song  for  very  joyousness,  as  the  birds  sing 
in  the  apple-bough. 

She  got  the  money  for  Annemie  and  took  it  to  her  with  fresh  patterns  to 
prick,  and  the  new-laid  eggs. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  meant  by  a  dog's  heart  ?"  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she 

ft  the  old  woman  sitting  by  the  hole  in  the  roof  pricking  out  the  parchment 

n  all  faith  that  she  earned  her  money,  and  looking  every  now  and  then  through 

2  forests  of  masts  for  the  brig  with  the  hank  of  flax  flying,— the  brig  that  had 

foundered  fifty  long  years  before  in  the  northern  seas,  and  in  the  days  of  her 

youth. 
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"  What  is  the  dog's  heart?"  thought  Bebee;  she  had  seen  a  clog  she  knew 
— a  dog  who  all  his  life  long  had  dragged  heavy  loads  under  brutal  stripes 
along  the  streets  of  Brussels — stretch  himself  on  the  grave  of  his  taskmaster 
and  refuse  to  eat,  and  persist  in  lying  there  until  he  died,  though  he  had  no 
memory  except  of  stripes,  and  no  tie  to  the  dead  except  pain  and  sorrow. 
Was  it  a  heart  like  this  that  he  meant  ? 

"  Was  her  sailor,  indeed,  so  good  to  her  ? "  she  asked  an  old  gossip  of 
Annemie's,  as  she  went  down  the  stairs. 

The  old  soul  stopped  to  think  with  difficulty  of  such  a  far-off  time,  and 
resting  her  brass  flagon  of  milk  on  the  steep  step. 

"Eh,  no;  not  that  I  ever  saw,"  she  answered  at  length.  "  He  was  fond  of 
her — very  fond;  but  he  was  a  wilful  one,  and  he  beat  her  sometimes  when  he 
got  tired  of  being  on  land.  But  women  must  not  mind  that,  you  know,  my 
dear,  if  only  a  man's  heart  is  right.  Things  fret  them,  and  then  they  belabor 
what  they  love  best;  it  is  a  way  they  have." 

"  But  she  speaks  of  him  as  of  an  angel  nearly  !  "  said  Bebee,  bewildered. 

The  old  woman  took  up  her  flagon,  with  a  smile  flitting  across  her  wintry 
face. 

"Ay,  dear;  when  the  frost  kills  your  brave  rosebush,  root  and  bud,  do  you 
think  of  the  thorns  that  pricked  you,  or  only  of  the  fair,  sweet-smelling  things 
that  flowered  all  your  summer  ? " 

Bebee  went  away  thoughtfully  out  of  the  old  crazy  water-washed  house  by 
the  quay;  life  seemed  growing  very  strange  and  intricate  and  knotted  about 
her,  like  the  threads  of  lace  that  a  bad  fairy  has  entagled  in  the  night. 


CHAPTER   X. 

HER  stranger  from  Rubes'  land  was  a  great  man  in  a  certain  world.  He 
had  become  great  when  young,  which  is  perhaps  a  misfortune.  It  indisposes 
men  to  be  great  at  their  maturity.  He  was  famous  at  twenty,  by  a  picture 
hectic  in  color,  perfect  in  drawing,  that  laid  Paris  at  his  feet.  He  became 
more  famous  by  verses,  by  plays,  by  political  follies,  and  by  social  successes. 
He  was  faithful,  however,  to  his  first  love  in  art.  He  was  a  great  painter,  and 
year  by  year  proved  afresh  the  cunning  of  his  hand.  Purists  said  his  pictures 
had  no  soul  in  them.  It  was  not  wonderful  if  they  had  none.  He  always 
painted  soulless  vice;  indeed,  he  saw  very  little  else. 

One  year  he  had  some  political  trouble.  He  wrote  a  witty  pamphlet  that 
hurt  where  it  was  perilous  to  aim.  He  laughed  and  crossed  the  border,  riding 
into  the  green  Ardennes  one  sunny  evening.  He  had  a  name  of  some  power 
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and  sufficient  wealth;  he  did  not  fear  long  exile.     Meanwhile  he  told  himself 
he  would  go  and  look  at  Scheffer's  Gretchen. 

The  King  of  Thule  is  better;  but  people  talk  most  of  the  Gretchen. 
had  never  seen  either. 

He  went  in  leisurely,  travelling  up  the  bright  Meuse  River,  and  across  the 
monotony  of  the  plains,  then  green  with  wheat  afoot  high,  and  musical  with  the 
many  bells  of  the  Easter  kermesses  in  the  quaint  old-world  villages. 

There  was  something  so  novel,  so  sleepy,  so  harmless,  so  mediaeval,  in  the 
Flemish  life,  that  it  soothed  him.  He  had  been  swimming  all  his  life  in  salt 
sea- fed  rapids;  this  sluggish,  dull  canal-water,  mirroring  between  its  rushes  a 
life  that  had  scarcely  changed  for  centuries,  had  a  charm  for  him. 

He  stayed  awhile  in  Antwerpen.  The  town  is  ugly  and  beautiful;  it  is  like 
a  dull  quaint  gres  de  Flandre  jug,  that  has  precious  stones  set  inside  its  rim. 
It  is  a  burgher  ledger  of  bales  and  barrels,  of  sale  and  barter,  of  loss  and  gain; 
but  in  the  heart  of  it  there  are  illuminated  leaves  of  missal  vellum,  all  gold  and 
color,  and  monkish  story  and  heroic  ballad,  that  could  only  have  been  executed 
in  the  days  when  Art  was  a  religion. 

He  gazed  himself  into  an  homage  of  Rubens,  whom  before  he  had  slighted, 
never  having  known  (for,  unless  you  have  seen  Antwerp,  it  is  as  absurd  to  say 
that  you  have  seen  Rubens,  as  it  is  to  think  that  you  have  seen  Murillo  out  of 
Seville,  or  Raffaelle  out  of  Rome);  and  he  studied  the  Gretchen  carefully,  deli- 
cately, sympathetically,  for  he  loved  Scheffer;  but  though  he  tried,  he  failed  to 
care  for  her. 

"  She  is  only  a  peasant;  she  is  not  a  poem,"  he  said  to  himself;  "I  will 
paint  a  Gretchen  for  the  Salon  of  next  year." 

But  it  was  hard  for  him  to  portray  a  Gretchen.  All  his  pictures  were 
Phryne — Phryne  in  triumph,  in  ruin,  in  a  palace,  in  a  poor-house,  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  on  a  hospital  mattress;  Phryne  laughing  with  a  belt  of  jewels  about  her 
supple  waist;  Phryne  lying  with  the  stones  of  the  dead-house  under  her  naked 
limbs — but  always  Phryne.  Phryne,  who  living  had  death  in  her  smile;  Phryne, 
who  lifeless  had  blank  despair  on  her  face;  Phryne,  a  thing  that  lived  furiously 
every  second  of  her  days,  but  Phryne  a  thing  that  once  being  dead  was  carrion 
that  never  could  live  again. 

Phryne  has  many  painters  in  this  school,  as  many  as  Catherine  and  Cecilia 
had  in  the  schools  of  the  Renaissance,  and  he  was  chief  amidst  them. 

How  could  he  paint  Gretchen  if  the  pure  Scheffer  missed  ?  Not  even  if, 
like  the  artist  monks  of  old,  he  steeped  his  brushes  all  Lent  through  in  holy 
water. 

And  in  holy  water  he  did  not  believe. 

One  evening,  having  left  Antwerpen  ringing  its  innumerable  bells  over  the 
grave  of  its  dead  Art,  he  leaned  out  of  the  casement  of  an  absent  friend's  old 
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palace  in  the  Brabant  street  that  is  named  after  Mary  of  Burgundy;  an  old 
casement  crusted  with  quaint  carvings,  and  gilded  round  in  Spanish  fashion, 
with  many  gargoyles  and  griffins,  and  illegible  scutcheons. 

Leaning  there,  wondering  with  himself  whether  he  would  wait  awhile  and 
paint  quietly  in  this  dim  street,  haunted  with  the  shades  of  Memling  and  Maes, 
and  Otto  Veneris  and  Philip  de  Champagne,  or  whether  he  would  go  into  the 
East  and  seek  new  types,  and  lie  under  the  red  Egyptian  heavens  and  create  a 
true  Cleopatra,  which  no  man  has  ever  done  yet — a  young  Cleopatra,'ankle-deep 
in  roses  and  fresh  from  Ccesar's  kisses — leaning  there  he  saw  a  little  peasant 
go  by  below,  with  two  little  white  feet  in  two  wooden  shoes,  and  a  face  that  had 
the  pure  and  simple  radiance  of  a  flower. 

"  There  is  my  Gretchen,"  he  thought  to  himself,  and  went  down  and  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  cathedral.  If  he  could  get  what  was  in  her  face,  he  would 
get  what  Scheffer  could  not. 

A  little  later,  walking  by  her  in  the  green  lanes,  he  meditated,  "  It  is  the 
face  of  Gretchen,  but  not  the  soul — the  Red  Mouse  has  never  passed  this  child's 
lips.  Nevertheless " 

"  Nevertheless "  he  said  to  himself,  and  smiled. 

For  he,  the  painter  all  his  life  long  of  Phryne  living  and  of  Phryne  dead, 
believed  that  every  daughter  of  Eve  either  vomits  the  Red  Mouse  or  swallows  it. 

It  makes  so  little  difference  which, — either  way  the  Red  Mouse  has  been 
there. 

And  yet,  strolling  there  in  the  dusky  red  of  the  evening  towards  this  little 
rush-covered  hut,  he  forgot  the  Red  Mouse,  and  began  vaguely  to  see  that 
there  are  creatures  of  his  mother's  sex  from  whom  the  beast  of  the  Brocken 
slinks  away. 

But  he  still  said  to  himself,  "  Nevertheless." 

"  Nevertheless," — for  he  knew  well  that  when  the  steel  cuts  the  silk,  when 
the-hound  hunts  the  fawn,  when  the  snake  wooes  the  bird,  when  the  king  covets 
the  vineyard,  there  is  only  one  end  possible  at  any  time.  It  is  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  the  fierce  against  the  feeble,  the  subtle  against  the  simple, 
the  master  against  the  slave;  there  is  no  equality  in  the  contest  and  no  justice 
— it  is  merely  inevitable,  and  the  issue  of  it  is  written. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  next  day  she  had  her  promised  book  hidden  under  the  vine-leaves  of 
her  empty  basket  as  she  went  homeward,  and  though  she  had  not  seen  him 
very  long  or  spoken  to  him  very  much,  she  was  happy. 
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The  golden  gates  of  knowledge  had  just  opened  to  her;  she  saw  a  faint,  far- 
off  glimpse  of  the  Hesperides  gardens  within;  of  the  dragon  she  had  never 
heard,  and  had  no  fear. 

"  Might  I  know  your  name  ? "  she  had  asked  him  wistfully,  as  she  had  given 
him  the  rosebud,  and  taken  the  volume  in  return  that  day. 

"  They  call  me  Flamen." 

"It  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  the  world.  You  must  call  me  Victor,  as  other  women  do.  Why 
do  you  want  my  name  ?  " 

"  Jeannot  asked  it  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Jeannot  asked  it,  did  he  ?" 

"Yes;  besides,"  said  Bebee,  with  her  eyes  very  soft  and  very  serious,  and 
her  happy  voice  hushed,  "  besides,  I  want  to  pray  for  you  of  course,  everyday; 
and  if  I  do  not  know  your  name,  how  can  I  make  Our  Lady  rightly  understand  ? 
The  flowers  know  you  without  a  name,  but  she  might  not,  because  so  very  many 
are  always  beseeching  her,  and  you  see  she  has  all  the  world  to  look  after." 

He  had  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  look,  and  had  bade  her  farewell,  and 
let  her  go  home  alone  that  night. 

Her  work  was  quickly  done,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  she  spread  her 
book  on  her  lap  in  the  porch  of  the  hut  and  began  her  new  delight. 

The  children  had  come  and  pulled  at  her  skirts  and  begged  her  to  play. 
But  Bebee  had  shaken  her  head. 

"  I  am  going  to  learn  to  be  very  wise,  dear,"  she  told  them;  "  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  dance  or  to  play." 

"But  people  are  not  merry  when  they  are  wise,  Bebee,"  said  Fnmz,  the 
biggest  boy. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Bebee;  "but  one  cannot  be  everything,  you  know, 
Franz." 

"But  surely,  you  would  rather  be  merry  than  anything  else  ?  " 

"I  think  there  is  something  better,  Franz.  I  am  not  sure;  I  want  to  find 
out;  I  will  tell  you  when  I  know." 

"  Who  has  put  that  into  your  head,  Bebee  ? " 

"The  angels  in  the  cathedral,"  she  told  them;  and  the  children  were  awed 
and  left  her,  and  went  away  to  play  blind-man's-buff  by  themselves,  on  the 
grass  by  the  swan's  water. 

"  But  for  all  that  the  angels  have  said  it,"  said  Franz  to  his  sisters,  "  I 
cannot  see  what  good  it  will  be  to  her  to  be  wise,  if  she  will  not  care  any 
longer  aftenvards  for  almond  ginger-bread,  and  currant-cake." 

It  was  the  little  tale  of  «  Paul  and  Virginia  "  that  he  had  given  her  to  begin 
her  studies  with;  but  it  was  a  grand  copy,  full  of  beautiful  drawings  nearly  at 
every  page. 
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It  was  hard  work  for  her  to  read  at  first,  but  the  drawings  enticed  and 
helped  her,  and  she  soon  sank  breathlessly  into  the  charm  of  the  story.  Many 
words  she  did  not  know;  many  passages  were  beyond  her  comprehension;  she 
was  absolutely  ignorant,  and  had  nothing  but  the  force  of  her  own  fancy  to 
aid  her. 

But  though  stumbling  at  every  step,  as  a  lame  child  through  a  flowery  hill- 
side in  'summer,  she  was  happy  as  the  child  would  be,  because  of  the  sweet, 
strange  air  that  was  blowing  about  her,  and  the  blossoms  that  she  could  gather 
into  her  hand,  so  rare,  so  wonderful,  and  yet  withal  so  familiar,  because  they 
were  blossoms. 

With  her  fingers  buried  in  her  curls,  with  her  book  on  her  knee,  with  the 
moonrays  white  and  strong  on  the  page,  Bebee  sat  entranced  as  the  hours  went 
by;  the  children's  play  shouts  died  away;  the  babble  of  the  gossip  at  the  house 
doors  ceased;  people  went  by  and  called  good-night  to  her;  the  little  huts 
shut  up  one  by  one,  like  the  white  and  purple  convolvulus  cups  in  the  hedges. 

Bebee  did  not  stir,  nor  did  she  hear  them;  she  was  deaf  even  to  the  singing 
of  the  nightingales  in  the  willows,  where  she  sat  in  her  little  dark  porch,  with 
the  ivy  dropping  from  the  thatch  above,  and  the  wet  garden-ways  beyond  her. 

A  heavy  step  came  tramping  down  the  lane.     A  voice  called  to  her, — 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Bebee,  there  this  time  of  the  night  ?  It  is  on  the 
strike  of  twelve." 

She  started  as  if  she  were  doing  some  evil  thing,  and  stretched  her  arms 
out,  and  looked  around  with  blinded,  wondering  eyes,  as, if  she  had  been  rudely 
wakened  from  her  sleep. 

"What  are  you  doing  up  so  late  ?"  asked  Jeannot;  he  was  coming  from 
the  forest  in  the  dead*of  night  to  bring  food  for  his  family;  he  lost  his  sleep 
thus  often,  but  he  never  thought  that  he  did  anything  except  his  duty  in  those 
long,  dark,  tiring  tramps  to  and  fro  between  Soignies  and  Laeken. 

Bebe"e  shut  her  book  and  smiled  with  dreaming  eyes,  that  saw  him  not  at  all. 

"  I  was  reading and,  Jeannot,  his  name  is  Flamen  for  the  world — but  I 

may  call  him  Victor." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  his  name  ?  " 

"You  asked  it  this  morning." 

"  More  fool  I.  Why  do  you  read  ?  Reading  is  not  for  poor  folk  like  you 
and  me." 

Bebee  smiled  up  at  the  white  clear  moon  that  sailed  above  the  woods. 

She  was  not  awake  out  of  her  dream.  She  only  dimly  heard  the  words 
he  spoke. 

"  You  are  a  little  peasant,"  said  Jeannot  roughly,  as  he  paused  at  the  gate. 
"  It  is  all  you  can  do  to  get  your  bread.  You  have  no  one  to  stand  between 
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you  and  hunger.  How  will  it  be  with  you  when  the  slug  gets  your  roses,  and 
the  snail  your  carnations,  and  your  hens  die  of  damp,  and  your  lace  is  all  wove 
awry,  because  your  head  runs  on  reading  and  folly,  and  you  are  spoilt  for  all 
simple  pleasures  and  for  all  honest  work  ?  " 

She  smiled,  still  looking  up  at  the  moon,  with  the  dropping  ivy  touching 

her  hair. 

"  You  are  cross,  dear  Jeannot.     Good-night." 

A  moment  afterwards  the  little  rickety  door  was  shut,  and  the  rusty  bolt 
drawn  within  it;  Jeannot  stood  in  the  cool  summer  night  all  alone,  and  knew 
how  stupid  he  had  been  in  his  wrath. 

He  leaned  on  the  gate  a  minute;  then  crossed  the  garden  as  softly  as  his 
wooden  shoes  would  let  him.  He  tapped  gently  on  the  shutter  of  the  lattice. 

"  Bebee — Bebee — just  listen.  I  spoke  roughly,  dear — I  know  I  have  no 
right.  I  am  sorry.  Will  you  be  friends  with  me  again  ? — do  be  friends  again." 

She  opened  the  shutter  a  little  way,  so  that  he  could  see  her  pretty  mouth 
speaking. 

"  Oh,  Jeannot,  what  does  it  matter  ?  Yes,  we  are  friends — we  will  always 
be  friends,  of  course — only  you  do  not  know.  Good-night." 

He  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  long-drawn  step.  He  would  have 
preferred  that  she  should  have  been  angry  with  him. 

Bebee,  left  alone,  let  the  clothes  drop  off  her  pretty  round  shoulders  and 
her  rosy  limbs,  and  shook  out  her  coils  of  hair,  and  kissed  the  book,  and  laid 
it  under  her  head,  and  went  to  sleep  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

Only,  as  she  slept,  ther  fingers  moved  as  if  she  were  counting  her  beads,  and 
her  lips  murmured. 

"  Oh,  dear  Holy  Mother,  you  have  so  much  to  think  of — yes,  I  know — all 
the  poor,  and  all  the  little  children.  But  take  care  of  hiJh;  he  is  called  Flamen, 
and  he  lives  in  the  street  of  Mary  of  Burgundy;  you  cannot  miss  him;  and  if 
you  will  look  for  him  always,  and  have  a  heed  that  the  angels  never  leave  him, 
I  will  give  you  my  great  cactus  flower— my  only  one — on  your  feast  of  Roses 
this  very  year.  Oh,  dear  Mother,  you  will  not  forget! " 


CHAPTER    XII. 

B£BEE  was  a  dreamer  in  her  way,  and  aspired  to  be  a  scholar  too.  But  all 
the  same,  she  was  not  a  little  fool. 

She  had  been  reared  in  hardy,  simple,  honest  ways  of  living,  and  would 
have  thought  it  as  shameful  as  a  theft  to  have  owed  her  bread  to  other  folk. 

So,  though  she  had  a  wakeful,  restless  night,  full  of  strange  phantasies,  none 
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the  less  was  she  out  in  her  garden  by  daybreak;  none  the  less  did  she  sweep 
out  her  floor  and  make  her  mash  for  the  fowls,  and  wash  out  her  bit  of  linen 
and  hang  it  to  dry  on  a  line  among  the  tall,  flaunting  hollyhocks  that  were  so 
proud  of  themselves  because  they  reached  to  the  roof. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  books,  Bebee  ? "  said  Reine,  the  sabot-maker's 
wife,  across  the  privet  hedge,  as  she  also  hung  out  her  linen.  "  Franz  told  me 
you  were  reading  last  night.  It  is  the  silver  buckles  have  done  that:  one  mis- 
chief always  begets  another." 

"  Where  is  the  mischief,  good  Reine  ?  "  said  Bebee,  who  was  always  prettily 
behaved  with  her  elders,  though,  when  pushed  to  it,  she  could  hold  her  own. 

"  The  mischief  will  be  in  discontent,"  said  the  sabot-maker's  wife.  "  People 
live  on  their  own  little  patch,  and  think  it  is  the  world;  that  is  as  it  should  be— 
everybody  within  his  own,  like  a  nut  in  its  shell.  Bht  when  you  get  reading, 
you  hear  of  a  swarm  of  things  you  never  saw,  and  you  fret  because  you  cannot 
see  them,  and  you  dream,  and  dream,  and  a  hole  is  burnt  in  your  soup-pot,  and 
your  dough  is  as  heavy  as  lead.  You  are  like  bees  that  leave  their  own  clover- 
fields  to  buzz  themselves  dead  against  the  glass  of  a  hot-house." 

Bebee  smiled,  reaching  to  spread  out  her  linen.     But  she  said  nothing. 

"What  good  is  it  talking  to  them  ?"  she  thought;  "they  do  not  know." 

Already  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  her  infancy  seemed  so  far,  far  away; 
creatures  of  a  distant  world,  that  she  had  long  left;  it  was  no  use  talking,  they 
never  would  understand. 

"  Antoine  should  never  have  taught  you  your  letters,"  said  Reine,  groaning 
under  the  great  blue  shirts  she  was  hanging  on  high  among  the  leaves.  "  I  told 
him  so  at  the  time.  I  said,  '  The  child  is  a  good  child,  and  spins,  and  sews, 
and  sweeps,  rare  and  fine  for  her  age — why  go  and  spoil  her?'  But  he  was 
always  headstrong.  Not  a  child  of  mine  knows  a  letter — the  saints  be  praised  ! 
nor  a  word  of  any  tongue  but  our  own  good  Flemish.  You  should  have  been 
brought  up  the  same.  You  would  have  come  to  no  trouble  then." 

"  I  am  in  no  trouble,  dear  Reine,"  said  Bebee,  scattering  the  potato-peels 
to  the  clacking  poultry,  and  she  smiled  into  the  faces  of  the  golden  oxlips  that 
nodded  to  her  back  again  in  sunshiny  sympathy. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Reine,  hanging  her  last  shirt. 

But  Bebee  was  not  hearing;  she  was  calling  the  chickens,  and  telling  the 
oxlips  how  pretty  they  looked  in  the  borders;  and  in  her  heart  she  was  count- 
ing the  minutes  till  the  old  Dutch  cuckoo-clock  at  Mere  Krebs's — the  only  clock 
in  the  lane — should  crow  out  the  hour  at  which  she  went  down  to  the  city. 

She  loved  the  hut,  the  birds,  the  flowers;  but  they  were  little  to  her  now 
compared  with  the  dark  golden  picturesque  square,  the  changing  crowds,  .the 
frowning  roofs,  the  gray  stones,  and  the  delight  of  watching  through  the  shift- 
ing colors  and  shadows  of  the  throngs  for  one  face  and  for  one  smile. 
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"  He  is. sure  to  be  there,"  she  thought,  and  started  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
was  her  wont.  She  wanted  to  tell  him  all  her  rapture  in  the  book — no  one  else 
could  understand. 

But  all  the  day  through  he  never  came. 

Bebee  sat  with  a  sick  heart  and  a  parched  little  throat,  selling  her  flowers 
and  straining  her  eyes  through  the  tumult  of  the  square. 

The  whole  day  went  by,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  him. 

The  flowers  had  sold  well:  it  was  a  feast-day;  her  pouch  was  full  of  pence 
— what  was  that  to  her  ? 

She  went  and  prayed  in  trie  cathedral,  but  it  seemed  cold,  and  desolate,  and 
empty;  even  the  storied  windows  seemed  dark. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  gone  out  of  the  city,"  she  thought;  and  a  terror  fell  on 
her  that  frightened  her,  it  was  so  unlike  any  fear  that  she  had  ever  known — 
even  the  fear  when  she  had  seen  death  on  old  Antoine's  face  had  been  nothing 
li-ke  this. 

Going  home  through  the  streets,  she  passed  the  cafe  of  the  Trois  Freres 
that  looks  out  on  the  trees  of  the  park,  and  that  has  flowers  in  its  balconies,  and 
pleasant  windows  that  stand  open  to  let  the  sounds  of  the  soldiers'  music  enter. 
She  saw  him  in  one  of  the  windows.  There  were  amber  and  scarlet  and  black; 
silks  and  satins  and  velvets.  There  was  a  fan  painted  and  jeweled.  There 
were  women's  faces.  There  was  a  heap  of  purple  fruit,  and  glittering  sweet- 
meats. He  laughed  there.  His  beautiful  Murillo  head  was  dark  against  the 
white  and  gold  within. 

Bebee  looked  up — paused  a  second, — then  went  onward,  with  a  thorn  in 
her  heart. 

He  had  not  seen  her. 

"  It  is  natural,  of  course— he  has  his  world— he  does  not  think  often  of  me 
—there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  as  good  as  he  is,"  she  said  to  herself 
as  she  went  slowly  over  the  stones. 

She  had  the  dog's  soul — only  she  did  not  know  it. 

But  the  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  walked. 

It  looked  so  bright  in  there,  so  gay,  with  the  sound  of  the  music  coming  in 
through  the  trees,  and  those  women— she  had  seen  such  women  before;  some- 
times in  the  winter  nights,  going  home  from  the  lace-work,  she  had  stopped  at 
the  doors  of  the  palaces,  or  of  the  opera-house,  when  the  carriages  were  setting 
down  their  brilliant  burdens;  and  sometimes  on  the  great  feast-days  she  had 
seen  the  people  of  the  court  going  out  to  some  gala  at  the  theatre,  or  some 
reat  review  of  troops,  or  some  ceremonial  of  foreign  sovereigns;  but  she  had 
never  thought  about  them  before;  she  hncl  never  wondered  whether  velvet  was 
better  to  wear  than  woolen  serge,  or  diamonds  lighter  on  the  head  than  a  little 
cap  of  linen. 
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But  now — 

Those  women  seemed  to  her  so  dazzlingly,  so  wondrously,  so  superhumanly 
beautiful;  they  seemed  like  some  of  those  new  dahlia  flowers,  rose  and  purple 
and  gold,  that  outblazed  the  sun  on  the  south  border  of  her  little  garden,  and 
blanched  all  the  soft  color  out  of  the  homely  roses,  and  pimpernels,  and  sweet- 
williams,  and  double-stocks,  that  had  bloomed  there  ever  since  the  days  of 
Waterloo. 

But,  the  dahlias  had  no  scent — and  Bebee  wondered  if  these  women  had 
any  heart  in  them — they  looked  all  laughter,  and  glitter,  and  vanity.  To  the 
child,  whose  dreams  of  womanhood  were  envolved  from  the  face  of  Mary  of 
the  Assumption,  of  the  Susannah  of  Miens,  and  of  that  Angel  in  the  blue  coif 
whose  face  has  a  light  as  of  the  sun, — to  her  who  had  dreamed  her  way  into 
vague  perceptions  of  her  own  sex's  maidenhood  and  maternity  by  help  of  those 
great  pictures  which  had  been  before  her  sight  from  infancy,  there  was  some 
taint,  some  artifice,  some  want,  some  harshness  in  these  jewelled  women;  she 
could  not  have  reasoned  about  it,  but  she  felt  it,  as  she  felt  that  the  grand 
dahlias  missed  a  flower's  divinity,  being  scentless. 

She  was  a  little  bit  of  wild  thyme  herself;  hardy,  fragrant,  clean,  tender, 
flowering  by  the  wayside,  full  of  honey,  though  only  nourished  on  the  turf  and 
the  stones — these  gaudy,  brilliant,  ruby-bright,  scarlet-mantled  dahlias  hurt 
her  with  a  dim  sense  of  pain  and  shame. 

Fasting,  next  day  at  sunrise  she  confessed  to  Father  Francis: 

"I  saw  beautiful  rich  women,  and  I  envied  them;  and  I  could  not  pray  to 
Mary  last  night  for  thinking  of  them — for  I  hated  them  so  much." 

But  she  did  not  say, — 

"  I  hated  them  because  they  were  with  him." 

Out  of  the  purest  little  soul,  Love  entering  drives  forth  Candor. 

"  That  is  not  like  you  at  all,  Bebee,"  said  the  good  old  man,  as  she  knelt  at 
his  feet  on  the  bricks  of  his  little  bare  study,  where  all  the  books  he  ever  spelt 
out  were  treatises  on  the  art  of  bee-keeping.  "  My  dear,  you  never  were 
covetous  at  all,  nor  did  you  ever  seem  to  care  for  the  things  of  the  world.  I 
wish  Jehan  had  not  given  you  those  silver  buckles;  I  think  they  have  set  your 
little  soul  on  vanities." 

"  It  is  not  the  buckles;  I  am  not  covetous,"  said  Bebee;  and  then  her  face 
grew  warm.  She  did  not  know  why,  and  she  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  Father 
Francis's  admonitions. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BUT  the  next  noon-time  brought  him  to  the  market-stall,  and  the  next  also, 
and  so  the  summer  days  slipped  away,  and  Bebee  was  quite  happy  if  she  saw 
him  in  the  morning-time,  to  give  him  a  fresh  rose,  or  at  evening  by  the  gates, 
or  under  the  beech-trees,  when  he  brought  her  a  new  book,  and  sauntered 
awhile  up  the  green  lane  beside  her. 

An  innocent,  unconscious  love  like  Bebee's  wants  so  little  food  to  make  it 
all  content.  Such  mere  trifles  are  beautiful  and  sweet  to  it.  Such  slender 
stray  gleams  of  light  suffice  to  make  a  broad,  bright  golden  noon  of  perfect  joy 
around  it. 

All  the  delirium,  and  fever,  and  desire,  and  despair,  that  are  in  maturer 
passion,  are  far  away  from  it:  far  as  is  the  flash  of  the  meteor  across  sultry 
skies  from  the  blue  forget-me-not  down  in  the  brown  meadow  brook. 

It  was  very  wonderful  to  Bebee  that  he,  this  stranger  from  Rubes'  Fairy- 
land, could  come  at  all  to  keep  pace  with  her  little  clattering  wooden  shoes  over 
the  dust  and  the  grass  in  the  dim  twilight-time.  The  days  went  by  in  a  trance 
of  sweet  amaze,  and  she  kept  count  of  the  hours  no  more  by  the  cuckoo-clock 
of  the  millhouse,  or  the  deep  chimes  of  the  Brussels  belfries;  but  only  by  such 
moments  as  brought  her  a  word  from  his  lips,  or  even  a  glimpse  of  him  from 
afar,  across  the  crowded  square. 

She  sat  up  half  the  nights  reading  the  books  he  gave  her,  studying  the  long 
cruel  polysyllables,  and  spelling  slowly  through  the  phrases  that  seemed  to  her 
so  cramped  and  tangled,  and  which  yet  were  a  pleasure  to  unravel  for  sake  of 
the  thought  they  held. 

For  Bebee,  ignorant  little  simple  soul  that  she  was,  had  a  mind  in  her  that 
was  eager,  observant,  quick  to  acquire,  skilful  to  retain;  and  it  would  happen 
in  certain  times  that  Flamen,  speaking  to  her  of  the  things  which  he  gave  to  her 
to  read,  would  think  to  himself  that  this  child  had  more  wisdom  than  was  often 
to  be  found  in  schools. 

%  Meanwhile  he  pondered  various  studies  in  various  stages  of  a  Gretchen,  and 
made  love  to  Bebee— made  love  at  least  by  his  eyes  and  by  his  voice,  not  hur- 
rying his  pleasant  task,  but  hovering  about  her  softly,  and  mindful  not  to  scare 
her,  as  a  man  will  gently  lower  his  hand  over  a  poised  butterfly  that  he  seeks  to 
kill,  and  which  one  single  movement,  a  thought  too  quick,  may  scare  away 
to  safety. 

Bebee  knew  where  he  lived  in  the  street  of  Mary  of  Burgundy;  in  an  old 

that  belonged  to  a  great  Flemish  noble,  who  never  dwelt  there  himself; 

k  anything  about  him-why  he  was  there  ?  what  his  rank  was  ?  why  he 

tayed  in  the  city  at  all  ?  was  a  sort  of  treason  that  never  entered  her  thoughts 
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Psyche,  if  she  had  been  as  simple  and  loyal  as  Bebee  was,  would  never  have 
lighted  her  own  candle;  but  even  Psyche  would  not  have  borrowed  any  one 
else's  lamp  to  lighten  the  love  darkness. 

To  Bebee  he  was  sacred,  unapproachable,  unquestionable;  he  was  a  wonder- 
ful, perfect  happiness  that  had  fallen  into  her  life;  he  was  a  gift  of  God,  as  the 
sun  was. 

She  took  his  going  and  coming  as  she  took  that  of  the  sun,  never  dreaming 
of  reproaching  his  absence,  never  dreaming  of  asking  if  in  the  empty  night  he 
shone  on  any  other  worlds  than  hers. 

It  was  hardly  so  much  a  faith  with  her  as  an  instinct;  faith  must  reason  ere 
it  know  itself  to  be  faith.  Bebee  never  reasoned  any  more  than  her  roses  did. 

The  good  folks  in  the  market-place  watched  her  a  little  anxiously  :  they 
thought  ill  of  that  little  moss-rose  that  every  day  found  its  way  to  one  wearer 
only;  but  after  all  they  did  not  see  much,  and  the  neighbors  nothing  at  all. 
For  he  never  went  home  to  her,  nor  with  her,  and  most  of  the  time  that  he  spent 
with  Bebee  was  in  the  quiet  evening  shadows,  as  she  went  up  with  her  empty 
basket  through  the  deserted  country  roads. 

Bebee  was  all  day  long  in  the  city,  indeed,  as  other  girls  were,  but  with  her 
it  had  always  been  different.  Antoine  had  always  been  with  her  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death;  and  after  his  death  she  had  sat  in  the  same  place,  surrounded  by 
the  people  she  had  known  from  infancy,  and  an  insult  to  her  would  have  been 
answered  by  a  stroke  from  the  cobbler's  strap  or  from  the  tinker's  hammer. 
There  was  one  girl  only  who  ever  tried  to  do  her  any  harm — a  good-looking, 
stout  wench,  who  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour  with  a  stall 
of  fruit  in  the  summer-time,  and  in  winter-time  drove  a  milk-cart  over  the  snow. 
This  girl  would  get  at  her  sometimes,  and  talk  of  the  students,  and  tell  her  how 
good  it  was  to  get  out  of  the  town  on  a  holiday,  and  go  to  any  one  of  the  vil- 
lages where  there  was  Kermesse  and  dance,  and  drink  the  little  blue  wine,  and 
have  trinkets  bought  for  one,  and  come  home  in  the  moonlight  in  a  char-a- 
banc,  with  the  horns  sounding,  and  the  lads  singing,  and  the  ribbons  flying  from 
the  old  horse's  ears. 

"  She  is  such  a  little  close  sly  thing  !  "  thought  the  fruit-girl,  sulkily.  To 
vice,  innocence  must  always  seem  only  a  superior  kind  of  chicanery. 

"  We  dance  almost  every  evening,  the  children  and  I,"  Bebee  had  answered 
when  urged  fifty  times  by  this  girl  to  go  to  fairs,  and  balls  at  the  wine-shops. 
"  That  does  just  as  well.  And  I  have  seen  Kermesse  once  at  Malines — it  was 
beautiful.  I  went  with  Mere  Dax,  but  it  cost  a  great  deal  I  know,  though  she 
did  not  let  me  pay." 

"  You  little  fool  !  "  the  fruit-girl  would  say,  and  grin,  and  eat  a  pear. 

But  the  good  honest  old  women  who  sat  about  in  the  Grande  Place,  hearing, 
had  always  taken  the  fruit-girl  to  task,  when  they  got  her  by  herself. 
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"  Leave  the  child  alone,  you  mischievous  one,"  said  they.  "  Be  content 
with  being  base  yourself.  Look  you,  Lisette— she  is  not  one  like  you  to  make 
eyes  at  the  law-students,  and  pester  the  painter  lads  for  a  day's  outing.  Let 
her  be,  or  we  will  tell  your  mother  how  you  leave  the  fruit  for  the  gutter  chil- 
dren to  pick  and  thieve,  while  you  are  stealing  up  the  stairs  into  that  young 
French  fellow's  chamber.  Oh,  oh  !  a  fine  beating  you  will  get  when  she 

knows  !  " 

Lisette's  mother  was  a  fierce  and  strong  old  Brabantoise,  who  exacted  heavy 
reckoning  with  her  daughter  for  every  single  plum  and  peach  that  she  sent  out 
of  her  dark  sweet-smelling  fruit-shop  to  be  sunned  in  the  streets,  and  under  the 
students'  love-glances. 

So  the  girl  took  heed,  and  left  Bebee  alone. 

"  What  should  I  want  her  to  come  with  us  for  ?"  she  reasoned  with  herself. 
"She  is  twice  as  pretty  as  I  am;  Jules  might  take  to  her  instead — who 
knows? " 

So  that  she  was  at  once  savage  and  yet  triumphant  when  she  saw,  as  she 
thought,  Bebee  drifting  down  the  high  flood  of  temptation. 

"Oh, oh,  you  dainty  one  !  "  she  cried  one  day  to  her.  "So  you  would  not 
take  the  nuts  and  mulberries  that  do  for  us  common  folk,  because  you  had  a 
mind  for  a  fine  pine  out  of  the  hot-houses  !  That  was  all,  was  it  ?  Eh,  well — 
I  do  not  begrudge  you.  Only  take  care;  remember,  the  nuts  and  mulberries 
last  through  summer  and  autumn,  and  there  are  heaps  of  them  on  every  fair- 
stall  and  street-corner;  but  the  pine — that  is  eaten  in  a  day,  one  spring-time, 
and  its  like  does  not  grow  in  the  hedges.  You  will  have  your  mouth  full  of 
sugar  an  hour — and  then,  eh  ! — you  will  go  famished  all  the  year." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Bebee,  looking  up,  with  her  thoughts  far  away, 
and  scarcely  hearing  the  words  spoken  to  her. 

"Oh, pretty  little  fool  !  you  understand  well  enough,"  said  Lisette,  grinning, 
as  she  rubbed  up  a  melon.  "  Does  he  give  you  fine  things  ?  You  might  let 
me  see." 

"  No  one  gives  me  anything." 

"  Chut !  you  want  me  to  believe  that.  Why  Jules  is  only  a  lad,  and  his 
father  is  a  silk-mercer,  and  only  gives  him  a  hundred  francs  a  month,  but 
Jules  buys  me  all  I  want— somehow— or  do  you  think  I  would  take  the  trouble 
to  set  my  cap  straight  when  he  goes  by  ?  He  gave  me  these  ear-rings,  look. 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  see  what  you  get." 

But  Bebee  had  gone  away— unheeding— dreaming  of  Juliet  and  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  of  whom  he  had  told  her  tales. 

He  made  sketches  of  her  sometimes,  but  seldom  pleased  himself. 

It  was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  imagined  that  it  would  prove  to  portray  this 
little  flower-like  face,  with  the  clear  eyes  and  the  child's  open  brow.  He  who 
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had  painted  Phryne  so  long  and  faithfully  had  got  a  taint  on  his  brush — he 
could  not  paint  this  pure,  bright,  rosy  dawn — he  who  had  always  painted  the 
glare  of  midnight  gas  on  rouge  or  rags.  Yet  he  felt  that  if  he  could  transfer 
to  canvass  the  light  that  was  on  Bebee's  face  he  would  get  what  Scheffer  had 
missed.  For  a  time  it  duded  him.  You  shall  paint  a  gold  and  glistening 
brocade,  or  a  fan  of  peacock's  feathers,  to  perfection,  and  yet,  perhaps,  the 
dewy  whiteness  of  the  humble  little  field  daisy  shall  baffle  and  escape 
you. 

He  felt,  too,  that  he  must  catch  her  expression  flying  as  he  would  do  the 
flash  of  a  swallow's  wing  across  a  blue  sky;  he  knew  that  Bebee,  forced  to 
studied  attitudes  in  an  atelier,  would  be  no  longer  the  ideal  that  he  wanted. 

More  than  once  he  came  and  filled  in  more  fully  his  various  designs  in  the 
little  hut  garden,  among  the  sweet  gray  lavender  and  the  golden  disks  of  the 
sunflowers;  and  more  than  once  Bebee  was  missed  from  her  place  in  the  front 
of  the  Broodhuis. 

The  Varnhart  children  would  gather  now  and  then  open-mouthed  at  the 
wicket,  and  Mere  Krebs  would  shake  her  head  as  she  went  by  on  her  sheepskin 
saddle,  and  mutter  that  the  child's  head  would  be  turned  by  vanity;  and  old 
Jehan  would  lean  on  his  stick  and  peer  through  the  sweet-brier,  and  wonder 
stupidly  if  this  strange  man  who  could  make  Bebee's  face  beam  over  again 
upon  that  panel  of  wood  could  not  give  him  back  his  dead  daughter  who  had 
been  pushed  away  under  the  black  earth  so  long,  long  before,  when  the  red  mill 
had  been  brave  and  new,  the  red  mill  that  the  boys  and  girls  called  old. 

But  except  these,  no  one  noticed  much. 

Painters  were  no  rare  sights  in  Brabant. 

The  people  were  used  to  see  them  coming  and  going,  making  pictures  of 
mud  and  stones,  and  ducks  and  sheep,  and  of  all  common  and  silly  things. 

"  What  does  he  pay  you,  Bebee  ?  "  they  used  to  ask,  with  the  shrewd  Flemish 
thought  after  the  main  chance. 

"Nothing,"  Bebee  would  answer,  with  a  quick  color  in  her  face;  and  they 
would  reply  in  contemptuous  reproof,  "  Careless  little  fool; — you  should  make 
enough  to  buy  you  wood  all  winter.  When  the  man  from  Ghent  painted  Trine 
and  her  cow,  he  gave  her  a  whole  gold  bit  for  standing  still  so  long  in  the 
clover.  The  Krebs  would  be  sure  to  lend  you  her  cow  if  it  be  the  cow  that 
makes  the  difference. 

Bebee  was  silent,  weeding  her  carnation-bed; — what  could  she  tell  them  that 
they  would  understand  ? 

She  seemed  so  far  away  from  them  all— those  good  friends  of  her  childhood 
now  that  this  wonderful  new  world  of  his  giving  had  opened  to  her  sight. 

She  lived  in  a  dream. 

Whether  she  sat  in  the  market-place  taking  copper  coins,  or  in  the  moon- 
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light  with  a  book  on  her  knees,  it  was  all  the  same.  Her  feet  ran,  her  tongue 
spoke,  her  hands  worked;  she  did  not  neglect  her  goat  or  her  garden,  she  did 
not  forsake  her  house  labor  or  her  good  deeds  to  old  Annemie;  but  all  the 
while  she  only  heard  one  voice,  she  only  felt  one  touch,  she  only  saw  one  face. 

Here  and  there — one  in  a  million — there  is  afemate  thing  that  can  love  like 
this,  once  and  forever. 

Such  an  one  is  dedicated,  birth  upwards,  to  the  Mater  Dolorosa. 

He  had  something  nearer  akin  to  affection  for  her  than  he  had  ever  had  in 
his  life  for  anything,  but  he  was  never  in  love  with  her — no  more  in  love  with 
her  than  with  the  moss-rosebuds  that  she  fastened  in  his  breast.  Yet  he  played 
with  her,  because  she  was  such  a  little,  soft,  tempting,  female  thing;  and 
because,  to  see  her  face  flush,  and  her  heart  heave,  to  feel  her  fresh  feelings 
stir  into  life,  and  to  watch  her  changes  from  shyness  to  confidence,  and  from 
frankness  again  into  fear,  was  a  natural  pastime  in  the  lazy  golden  weather. 

That  he  spared  her  as  far  as  he  did — when  after  all  she  would  have  married 
Jeannot  anyhow, — and  that  he  sketched  her  face  in  the*  open  air,  and  never 
entered  her  hut  and  never  beguiled  her  to  his  own  old  palace  in  the  city,  was  a 
new  virtue  in  himself  for  which  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  feel  respect  or  ridi- 
cule; anyway  it  seemed  virtue  to  him. 

So  long  as  he  did  not  seduce  the  body  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  could  never 
matter  how  he  slew  the  soul — the  little,  honest,  happy,  pure,  frank  soul,  that 
amidst  its  poverty  and  hardships  was  like  a  robin's  song  to  the  winter  sun. 

"  Hoot,  toot,  pretty  innocent,  so  you  are  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us," 
hissed  her  enemy,  Lisette,  the  fruit-girl,  against  her  as  she  went  by  the  stall 
one  evening  as  the  sun  set.  "Prut!  so  it  was  no  such  purity  after  all  that 
made  you  never  look  at  the  student  lads  and  the  soldiers,  eh  ?— You  were  so 
dainty  of  taste,  you  must  needs  pick  and  choose,  and,  Lord's  sake,  after  all 
your  coyness,  to  drop  at  a  beckoning  finger  as  one  may  say— pong!— in  a 
minute,  like  an  apple  over-ripe!  Oh  he,  you  sly  one!  " 

Bebee  flushed  red,  in  a  sort  of  instinct  of  offence;  not  sure  what  her  fault 
was,  but  vaguely  stung  by  the  brutal  words. 

Bebee  walked  homeward  by  him,  with  her  empty  baskets:  looked  at  him 
with  grave  wondering  eyes. 

"  What  did  she  mean  ?  I  do  not  understand.  I  must  have  done  some 
wrong— or  she  thinks  so.  Do  you  know  ? " 

Flamen  laughed,  and  answered  her  evasively: 

"  You  have  done  her  the  wrong  of  a  fair  skin  when  hers  is  brown,  and  a 
:oot  while  hers  is  as  big  as  a  trooper's;  there  is  no  greater  sin,  Bebe"e, 
possible  in  woman  to  woman." 

1  Hold  your  peace,  you  shrill  jade,"  he  added,  in  anger  to  the  fruiterer, 
flinging  at  her  a  crown  piece,  that  the  girl  caught,  and  bit  with  her  teeth  with  a 
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chuckle.     "  Do  not  heed  her,  Bebee.     She  is  a  coarse-tongued  brute,  and  is 
jealous,  no  doubt." 

"  Jealous  ? — of  what  ?  " 

The  word  had  no  meaning  to  Bebee. 

"  That  I  am  not  a  student  or  a  soldier,  as  her  lovers  are." 

As  her  lovers  were!  Bebee  felt  her  face  burn  again.  Was  he  her  lover 
then?  The  child's  innocent  body  and  soul  thrilled  with  a  hot,  sweet  delight 
and  fear  commingled. 

Bebee  was  not  quite  satisfied  until  she  had  knelt  down  that  night  and  asked 
the  Master  of  all  poor  maidens  to  see  if  there  were  any  wickedness  in  her 
heart  hidden  there  like  a  bee  in  a  rose,  and  if  there  were  to  take  it  out  and 
make  her  worthier  of  this  wonderful  new  happiness  in  her  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  next  day,  waking  with  a  radiant  little  soul  as  a  bird  in  a  forest  wakes 
in  summer,  Bebee  was  all  alone  in  the  lane  by  the  swans'  water.  In  the  gray  of 
the  dawn  all  the  good  folk  except  herself  and  lame  old  Jehan  had  tramped  off 
to  a  pilgrimage,  Liege  way,  which  the  bishop  of  the  city  had  enjoined  on  all 
the  faithful  as  a  sacred  duty. 

Bebee  doing  her  work,  singing,  thinking  how  good  God  was,  and  dreaming 
over  a  thousand  fancies  of  the  wonderful  stories  he  had  told  her,  and  of  the 
exquisite  delight  that  would  lie  for  her  in  watching  for  him  all  through  the 
shining  hours,  Bebee  felt  her  little  heart  leap  like  a  squirrel  as  the  voice  that 
was  the  music  of  heaven  to  her  called  through  the  stillness, — 

"  Good-day,  pretty  one  !  you  are  as  early  as  the  lark,  Bebee.  I  go  to 
Mayence,  so  I  thought  I  would  look  at  you  one  moment  as  I  pass." 

Bebee  ran  down  through  the  wet  grass  in  a  tumult  of  joy.  She  had  never 
seen  him  so  early  in  the  day — never  so  early  as  this,  when  nobody  was  up  and 
stirring  except  birds  and  beasts  and  peasant  folk. 

She  did  not  know  how  pretty  she  looked  herself;  like  a  rain-washed  wild 
rose;  her  feet  gleaming  with  dew,  her  cheeks  warm  with  health  and  joy;  her 
sunny  clustering  hair  free  from  the  white  cap  and  tumbling  a  little  about 
her  throat,  because  she  had  been  stooping  over  the  carnations. 

Flamen  loosed  the  wicket  latch,  and  thought  there  might  be  better  ways  of 
spending  the  day  than  in  the  gray  shadows  of  old  Mechlin. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  draught  of  water  ?  "  he  asked  her  as  he  crossed  the 
garden. 

"  I  will  give  you  breakfast,"  said  Bebee,  happy  as  a  bird.     She  felt  no  shame 
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for  the  smallness  of  her  home;  no  confusion  at  the  poverty  of  her  little  place; 
such  embarrassments  are  born  of  self-consciousness,  and  Bebee  had  no  more 
self-consciousness  than  her  own  sweet,  gray  lavender-bush  blowing  against  the 
door. 

The  lavender-bush  has  no  splendor  like  the  roses,  has  no  colorsjlike  the  holly- 
hocks; it  is  a  simple,  plain,  gray  thing  that  the  bees  love  and  that  the  cottagers 
cherish,  and  that  keeps  the  moth  from  the  homespun  linen,  and  that  goes  with 
the  dead  to  their  graves. 

It  has  many  virtues  and  infinite  sweetness,  but  it  does  not  know  it  or 
think  of  it;  and  if  the  village  girls  ever  tell  it  so,  it  fancies  they  only  praise  it 
out  of  kindness  as  they  put  its  slender  fragrant  spears  away  in  their  warm 
bosoms.  Bebee  was  like  her  lavender,  and  now  that  this  beautiful  Purple 
Emperor  butterfly  came  from  the  golden  sunbeams  to  find  pleasure  for  a 
second  in  her  freshness,  she  was  only  very  grateful,  as  the  lavender-bush  was 
to  the  village  girls. 

"I  will  give  you  your  breakfast,"  said  Bebee,  flushing  rosily  with  pleasure, 
and  putting  away  the  ivy  coils  that  he  might  enter. 

"I  have  very  little,  you  know,"  she  added,  wistfully.  "  Only  goat's  milk 
and  bread;  but  if  that  will  do — and  there  is  some  honey — and  if  you  would 
eat  a  salad,  I  would  cut  one  fresh." 

He  did  enter,  and  glanced  round  him  with  a  curious  pity  and  wonder  both 
in  one. 

It  was  such  a  little,  small,  square  place;  and  its  floor  was  of  beaten  clay; 
and  its  unceiled  roof  he  could  have  touched;  and  its  absolute  poverty  was  so 
plain, — and  yet  the  child  looked  so  happy  in  it,  and  was  so  like  a  flower,  and 
was  so  dainty  and  fresh,  and  even  so  full  of  grace. 

She  stood  and  looked  at  him  with  frank  and  grateful  eyes;  she  could  hardly 
believe  that  he  was  here;  he,  the  stranger  of  Rubes'  land,  in  her  own  little 
rush-covered  home. 

But  she  was  not  embarrassed  by  it;  she  was  glad  and  proud. 

There  is  a  dignity  of  peasants  as  well  as  of  kings— the  dignity  that  comes 
from  all  absence  of  effort,  all  freedom  from  pretence.  Bebee  had  this,  and  she 
had  more  still  than  this:  she  had  the  absolute  simplicity  of  childhood  with 
her  still. 

Some  women  have  it  still  when  they  are  four-score. 

She  could  have  looked  at  him  forever,  she  was  so  happy;  she  cared  nothing 
now  for  those  dazzling  dahlias— he  had  left  them;  he  was  actually  here— here 
in  her  own,  little,  dear  home,  with  the  cocks  looking  in  at  the  threshold,  and  the 
sweet-peas  nodding  at  the  lattice,  and  the  starling  crying  "Boniour! 
Bonjour ! " 

"You  are  tired,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  tired,"  she  said,  pulling  her  little 
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bed  forward  for  him  to  sit  on,  for  there  were  only  two  wooden  stools  in  the  hut, 
and  no  chair  at  all. 

Then  she  took  his  sketching-easel  and  brushes  from  his  hand,  and  would 
have  kneeled  and  taken  the  dust  off  his  boots  if  he  would  have  let  her;  and 
went  hither  and  thither  gladly  and  lightly,  bringing  him  a  wooden  bowl  of  milk 
and  the  rest  of  the  slender  fare,  -and  cutting  as  quick  as  thought  fresh  cresses 
and  lettuce  from  her  garden,  and  bringing  him,  as  the  crown  of  all,  Father 
Francis's  honeycomb  on  vine-leaves,  with  some  pretty  sprays  of  box  and  mig- 
nonette scattered  about  it — doing  all  this  with  a  swift,  sweet  grace  that  robbed 
the  labor  of  all  look  of  servitude,  and  looking  at  him  ever  and  again  with  a 
smile  that  said  as  clearly  as  any  words,  "  I  cannot  do  much,  but  what  I  do,  I  do 
with  all  my  heart." 

There  was  something  in  the  sight  of  her  going  and  coming  in  those  simple 
household  errands,  across  the  sunlit  floor,  that  moved  him  as  some  mountain 
air  sung  on  an  alp  by  a  girl  driving  her  cows  to  pasture  may  move  a  listener  who 
indifferent  has  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  La  Hague,  or  the  recitative  of  a 
great  singer  in  San  Carlo. 

Trfe  gray 'lavender  blowing  at  the  house-door  has  its  charm  for  those  who 
are  tired  of  the  camellias  that  float  in  the  porcelain  bowls  of  midnight  suppers. 

This  man  was  not  good.  He  was  idle  and  vain,  and  amorous  and  cold,  and 
had  been  spoiled  by  the  world  in  which  he  had  passed  his  days;  but  he  had 
the  temper  of  an  artist;  he  had  something,  too,  of  a  poet's  fancy;  he  was 
vaguely  touched  and  won  by  this  simple  soul  that  looked  at  him  out  of  Bebee's 
eyes  with  some  look  that  in  all  its  simplicity  had  a  divine  gleam  in  it  that  made 
him  half  ashamed. 

He  had  known  women  by  the  thousand,  good  women  and  bad;  women 
whom  he  had  dealt  ill  with  and  women  who  had  dealt  ill  with  him;  but  this  he 
had  not  known — this  frank,  fearless,  tender,  gay,  grave,  innocent,  industrious 
little  life,  helping  itself,  feeding  itself,  defending  itself,  working  for  itself  and 
for  others,  and  vaguely  seeking  all  the  while  some  unseen  light,  some  unknown 
god,  with  a  blind  faith  so  infinitely  ignorant  and  yet  so  infinitely  pathetic. 

"All  the  people  are  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,"  she  explained  to  him  when  he 
asked  her  why  her  village  was  so  silent  this  bright  morning.  "  They  are  gone 
to  pray  for  a  fine  harvest,  and  then  each  one  prays  for  some  other  little  thing 
that  she  wants  herself  as  well — it  costs  seven  francs  apiece.  They  take  their 
food  with  them;  they  go  and  laugh  and  eat  in  the  fields.  I  think  it  is  nonsense. 
One  can  say  one's  prayers  just  as  well  here.  Mere  Krebs  thinks  so  too,  but 
then  she  says,  'If  I  do  not  go,  it  will  look  ill;  people  will  say  I  am  irreligious; 
and  as  we  make  so  much  by  flour,  God  would  think  it  odd  for  me  to  be  absent; 
and,  besides,  it  is  only  seven  francs  there  and  back;  and  if  it  does  please 
Heaven,  that  is  cheap,  you  know.  One  will  get  it  over  and  over  again  in 
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Paradise.'  That  is  what  Mere  Krebs  says.  But,  for  me,  I  think  it  is  nonsense. 
It  cannot  please  God  to  go  by  train  and  eat  galette  and  waste  a  whole  day  in 
getting  dusty. 

"  When  I  give  the  Virgin  my  cactus  flower,  I  do  give  up  a  thing  I  love,  and 
I  let  it  wither  on  her  altar  instead  of  pleasing  me  in  bloom  here  all  the  week, 
and  then,  of  course,  she  sees  that  I  have  done  it  out  of  gratitude.  But  that  is 
different:  that  I  am  sorry  to  do,  and  yet  I  am  glad  to  do  it  out  of  love.  Do 
you  not  know  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  very  well.     But  is  the  Virgin  all  that  you  love  like  this  ?  " 

"No;  there  is  the  garden,  and  there  is  Antoine — he  is  dead,  I  know.  But 
I  think  that  we  should  love  the  dead  all  the  better,  not  the  less,  because  they 
cannot  speak  or  say  that  they  are  angry;  and  perhaps  one  pains  them  very 
much  when  one  neglects  them,  and  if  they  are  ever  so  sad,  they  cannot  rise  and 
rebuke  one — that  is  why  I  would  rather  forget  the  flowers  for  the  Church  than 
I  would  the  flowers  for  his  grave,  because  God  can  punish  me,  of  course,  if  he 
like,  but  Antoine  never  can — any  more — now." 

"  You  are  logical  in  your  sentiment,  my  dear,"  said  Flamen,  who  was  more 
moved  than  he  cared  to  feel.  "  The  union  is  a  rare  one  in  your  sex.  •  Who 
taught  you  to  reason  ?  '* 

"  No  one.  And  I  do  not  know  what  to  be  logical  means.  Is  it  that  you 
laugh  at  me  ? " 

"  No.     I  do  not  laugh.     And  your  prilgrims— they  are  gone  for  all  day  ?  " 

"  Yes.  They  are  gone  to  the  Sacred  Heart  at  St.  Marie  en  Bois.  It  is  on 
the  way  to  Liege.  They  will  come  back  at  night-fall.  And  some  of  them  will 
be  sure  to  have  drunk  too  much,  and  the  children  will  get  so  cross.  Prosper 
Bar,  who  is  a  Calvinist,  always  says,  «  Do  not  mix  up  prayer  and  play;  you 
would  not  cut  a  gherkin  in  your  honey;'  but  I  do  not  know  why  he  called  prayer 
a  gherkin,  because  it  is  sweet  enough— sweeter  than  anything,  I  think.  When 
I  pray  to  the  Virgin  to  let  me  see  you  next  day,  I  go  to  bed  quite  happy, 
because  she  will  do  it,  I  know,  if  it  will  be  good  for  me." 

"  But  if  it  were  not  good  for  you,  Bebee  ?  Would  you  cease  to  wish  it 
then  ? " 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  went  across  the  floor  and  drew  away  her  hand 
that  was  parting  the  flax,  and  took  it  in  his  own  and  stroked  it,  indulgently  and 
carelessly,  as  a  man  may  stroke  the  soft  fur  of  a  young  cat. 

Leaning  against  the  little  lattice  and  looking  down  on  her  with  musing  eyes, 
half  smiling,  half  serious,  half  amorous,  half  sad,  Bebee  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
and  delicious  terror  that  ran  through  her  as  the  charm  of  the  snake's  gaze 
runs  through  the  bewildered  bird. 

"Would  you  cease  to  wish  if  it  were  not  good  ?"  he  asked  again. 

Bebee's  face  grew  pale  and  troubled.     She  left  her  hand  in  his  because  she 
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did  not  think  any  shame  of  his  taking  it.  But  the  question  suddenly  flung  the 
perplexity  and  darkness  of  doubt  into  the  clearness  of  her  pure  child's  con- 
science. All  her  ways  had  been  straight  and  sunlit  before  her. 

She  had  never  had  a  divided  duty. 

The  religion  and  the  pleasure  of  her  simple  little  life  had  always  gone  hand- 
in-hand,  greeting  one  another,  and  never  for  an  instant  in  conflict.  In  any 
hesitation  of  her  own  she  had  always  gone  to  Father  Francis,  and  he  had  disen- 
tangled the  web  for  her  and  made  all  plain. 

But  here  was  a  difficulty  in  which  she  could  never  go  to  Father  Francis. 

Right  and  wrong,  duty  and  desire,  were  for  the  first  time  arrayed  before  her 
in  their  ghastly  and  unending  warfare. 

It  frightened  her  with  a  certain  breathless  sense  of  peril — the  peril  of  a  time 
when  in  lieu  of  that  gentle  Mother  of  Roses  whom  she  kneeled  to  among  the 
flowers,  she  would  only  see  a  dusky  shadow  looming  between  her  and  the  beauty 
of  life  and  the  light  of  the  sun. 

What  he  said  was  quite  vague  to  her.  She  attached  no  definite  danger  to 
his  words.  She  only  thought — to  see  him  was  so  great  a  joy — if  Mary  forbade 
it,  would  she  not  take  it  if  she  could  notwithstanding,  always,  always,  always  ? 

He  kept  her  hand  in  his,  and  watched  with  contentment  the  changing  play 
of  the  shade  and  sorrow,  the  fear  and  fascination,  on  her  face. 

"You  do  not  know,  Bebee  ?"  he  said  at  length,  knowing  well  himself;  so 
much  better  than  ever  she  knew.  "  Well,  dear — that  is  not  flattering  to  me. 
But  it  is  natural.  The  good  Virgin  of  course  gives  you  all  you  have,  food, 
and  clothes,  and  your  garden,  and  your  pretty  plump  chickens — and  I  am  only 
a  stranger.  You  could  not  offend  her  for  me — that  is  not  likely." 

The  child  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  sadness  and  humility  of  words  of 
whose  studied  artifice  she  had  no  suspicion. 

She  thought  that  she  seemed  to  him  ungrateful  and  selfish,  and  yet  all  the 
mooring-ropes  that  held  her  little  boat  of  life  to  the  harbor,  of  its  simple  relig- 
ion seemed  cut  away,  and  she  seemed  drifting  helpless  and  rudderless  upon  an 
unknown  sea. 

"I  never  did  do  wrong — that  I  know,"  she  said  timidly,  and  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his  with  an  unconscious  appeal  in  them.  "  But — I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
be  wrong  .to  speak  with  you.  You  are  good,  and  you  lend  me  beautiful  things 
out  of  other  men's  minds  that  will  make  me  less  ignorant:  Our  Lady  could  not 
be  angry  with  that — she  must  like  it." 

"  Our  Lady  ? — oh,  poor  little  simpleton  ! — where  will  her  reign  be  when 
Ignorance  has  once  been  cut  down,  root  and  branch  ? "  he  thought  to  himself; 
but  he  only  answered, — 

"  But  whether  she  like  it  or  not,  Bebee  ? — you  beg  the  question,  my  dear; 
you  are — you  are  not  so  frank  as  usual — think,  a«d  tell  me  honestly  !  " 

VOL.  IV.-18 
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He  knew  quite  well,  but  it  amused  him  to  see  the  perplexed  trouble  that 
this,  the  first  divided  duty  of  her  short  years,  brought  with  it. 

Bebe"e  looked  at  him,  and  loosened  her  hand  from  his,  and  sat  quite  still. 
Her  lips  had  a  little  quiver  in  them. 

"I  think,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  think— if  it  be  wrong,  still  I  will  wish  it— yes. 
Only  I  will  not  tell  myself  it  is  right.  I  will  just  say  to  Our  Lady,  « I  am  wicked, 
perhaps,  but  I  cannot  help  it.'  So— I  will  not  deceive  her  at  all;  and  perhaps 
in  time  she  may  forgive.  But  I  think  you  only  say  it  to  try  me.  It  cannot,  I 
am  sure,  be  wrong — any  more  than  it  is  to  talk  to  Jeannot  or  to  Bac." 

He  had  driven  her  into  the  subtleties  of  doubt,  but  the  honest  little  soul  in 
her  found  a  way  out,  as  a  flower  in  a  cellar  finds  its  way  through  the  stones 
to  light. 

He  plucked  the  ivy-leaves  and  threw  them  at  the  chickens  on  the  bricks 
without,  with  a  certain  impatience  in  the  action.  The  simplicity  and  the  direct- 
ness of  the  answer  disarmed  him;  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  use  against  her  the 
weapons  of  his  habitual  warfare.  I  was  like  a  maitre  d'armes  fencing  with  bare 
steel  against  a  little  naked  child  armed  with  a  blest  palm-sheaf. 

When  she  had  thus  brought  him  all  she  had,  and  he  to  please  her  had  sat 
down  to  the  simple  food,  she  gathered  a  spray  of  roses  and  set  it  in  a  pot  beside 
him,  then  left  him  and  went  and  stood  at  a  little  distance,  waiting,  with  her 
hands  lightly  crossed  on  her  chest,  to  see  if  there  were  anything  that  he  might 
want. 

He  ate  and  drank  well  to  please  her,  looking  at  her  often  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  break  your  bread,  Bebee,"  he  said,  with  a  tone  that  seemed  strange  to 
her.  "  I  break  your  bread.  I  must  keep  Arab  faith  with  you." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"I  mean — I  must  never  betray  you." 

"  Betray  me  !     How  could  you  ?  " 

"  Well — hurt  you  in  any  way." 

"  Ah,  I  am  sure  you  would  never  do  that." 

He  was  silent  and  looked  at  the  spray  of  roses. 

"  Sit  down  and  spin,"  he  said  impatiently.  «  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you  stand 
there,  and  a  woman  never  looks  so  well  as  when  she  spins.  Sit  down— and  I 
will  eat  the  good  things  you  have  brought  me.  But  I  cannot  if  you  stand 
and  look." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  know,"  she  said,  ashamed  lest  she  should 
have  seemed  rude  to  him;  and  she  drew  out  her  wheel  under  the  light  of  the 
lattice,  and  sat  down  to  it,  and  began  to  disentangle  the  threads. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture— the  low,  square  casement;  the  frame  of  ivy,  the 
pink  and  white  of  the  climbing  sweet-peas;  the  girl's  head;  the  cool,  wet  leaves; 
the  old  wooden  spinning-wheel,  that  purred  like  a  sleepy  cat. 
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"  I  want  to  paint  you  as  Gretchen,  only  it  will  be  a  shame,"  he  said. 

"  Who  is  Gretchen  ?  " 

"You  shall  read  of  her  by-and-by.     And  you  live  here  all  by  yourself  ?  " 

"  Since  Antoine  died — yes." 

"  And  are  never  dull  ? " 

"  I  have  no  time,  and  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  if  I  had  time — there  is  so 
much  to  think  of,  and  one  never  can  understand." 

"  But  you  must  be  very  brave  and  laborious  to  do  all  your  work  yourself. 
Is  it  possible  a  child  like  you  can  spin,  and  wash,  and  bake,  and  garden,  and  do 
everything  ? " 

"  Oh,  many  do  more  than  I.  Babette's  eldest  daughter  is  only  twelve,  and 
she  does  much  more,  because  she  has  all  the  children  to  look  after;  and  they  are 
very,  very  poor;  they  often  have  nothing  but  a  stew  of  nettles  and  perhaps  a 
few  snails,  days  together." 

"  That  is  lean,  bare,  ugly,  gruesome  poverty;  there  is  plenty  of  that  every- 
where. But  you,  Bebee — you  are  an  idyl." 

Bebee  looked  across  the  hut  and  smiled,  and  broke  her  thread.  She  did 
not  know  what  he  meant,  but  if  she  were  anything  that  pleased  him,  it  was  well. 

"  Who  were  those  beautiful  women  ? "  she  said  suddenly,  the  color  mount- 
ing into  her  cheeks. 

"  What  women-,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Those  I  saw  at  the  window  with  you,  the  other  night — they  had 
jewels." 

«  Oh! — women,  tiresome  enough;  if  I  had  seen" you  I  would  have  dropped 
you  some  fruit.  Poor  little  Bebee!  Did  you  go  by,  and  I  never  knew  ? " 

"  You  were  laughing " 

"  Was  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  they  were  beautiful." 

"  In  their  own  eyes;  not  in  mine." 

"  No  ? " 

She  stopped  her  spinning  and  gazed  at  him  with  wistful,  wondering  eyes. 
Could  it  be  that  they  were  not  beautiful  to  him  ?  those  deep  red,  glowing,  sun- 
basked  dahlia  flowers  ? 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  very  softly,  with  a  flush  of  penitence  that  came 
and  went,  "when  I  saw  them,  I  hated  them;  I  confessed  it  to  Father  Francis 
next  day.  You  seemed  so  content  with  them,  and  they  looked  so  gay  and 
glad  there— and  then  the  jewels!  Somehow,  I  seemed  to  myself  such  a  little 
thing,  and  so  ugly  and  mean.  And  yet,  do  you  know " 

"  And  yet — well  ?  " 

"  They  did  not  look  to  me  good — those  women,"  said  Bebe"e  thoughtfully, 
looking  across  at  him  in  deprecation  of  his  possible  anger.  "  They  were  great 
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people,  I  suppose,  and  they  appeared  very  happy;  but  though  I  seemed  nothing 
to  myself  after  them,  still  I  think  I  would  not  change." 

"  You  are  wise  without  books,  Bebee." 

"Oh,  no — I  am  not  wise  at  all.  I  only  feel.  And  give  me  books;  oh, 
pray,  give  me  books  !  You  do  not  know;  I  will  learn  so  fast — and  I  will  not 
neglect  anything,  that  I  promise.  The  neighbors  and  Jeahnot  say  that  I  shall 
let  the  flowers  die,  and  the  hut  get  dirty,  and  never  spin  or  prick  Annemie's 
patterns;  but  that  is  untrue.  I  will  do  all,  just  as  I  have  done,  and  more  too, 
if  only  you  will  give  me  things  to  read,  for  I  do  think  when  one  is  happy,  one 
ought  to  work  more — not  less." 

"  But  will  these  books  make  you  happy  ?  If  you  ask  me  the  truth,  I  must 
tell  you — no.  You  are  happy  as  you  are,  because  you  know  nothing  else  than 
your  own  little  life;  for  ignorance  is  happiness,  Bebee,  let  sages,  ancient  and 
modern,  say  what  they  will.  But  when  you  know  a  little,  you  will  want  to 
know  more;  and  when  you  know  much  you  will  want  to  see  much  also,  and 
then — and  then — the  thing  will  grow — you  will  be  no  longer  content.  That  is, 
you  will  be  unhappy." 

Bebee  watched  him  with  wistful  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  that  it  is  true.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  if  you  say  it.  But  you 
know  all  the  world  seems  full  of  voices  that  I  hear,  but  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand; it  is  with  me  as  I  should  think  it  is  with  people  who  go  to  foreign 
countries  and  do  not  know  the  tongue  that  is  spoken  when  they  land;  and  it 
makes  me  unhappy,  because  I  cannot  comprehend,  and  so  the  books  will  not 
make  me  more  so,  but  less.'  And  as  for  being  content — when  I  thought  you 
were  gone  away  out  of  the  city,  last  night,  I  thought  I  would  never  be  able  to 
pray  any  more,  because  I  hated  myself,  and  I  almost  hated  the  angels,  and  I 
told  Mary  that  she  was  cruel,  and  she  turned  her  face  from  me— as  it  seemed, 
forever." 

She  spoke  quite  quietly  and  simply,  spinning  as  she  spoke,  and  looking 
across  at  him  with  earnest  eyes,  that  begged  him  to  believe  her.  She  was 
saying  the  pure  truth,  but  she  did  not  know  the  force  or  the  meaning  of  that 
truth. 

He  listened  with  a  smile;  it  was  not  new  to  him;  he  knew  her  heart  much 
better  than  she  knew  it  herself,  but  there  was  an  unconsciousness,  and  yet  a 
strength,  in  the  words  that  touched  him  though. 

He  threw  the  leaves  away,  irritably,  and  told  her  to  leave  off  her  spinning. 

"  Seme  day  I  shall  paint  you  with  that  wheel  as  I  painted  the  Broodhuis. 
Will  you  let  me,  Bebee  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  answered  him  as  she  would  have  answered  if  he  had  told  her  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  from  one  end  of  the  Low  Countries  to  the  other. 
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"  What  were  you  going  to  do  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  into  the  market  with  the  flowers;  I  go  every  day." 

"  How  much  will  you  make  ? " 

"  Two  or  three  francs,  if  I  am  lucky." 

"  And  do  you  never  have  a  holiday  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  not  often,  you  know,  because  it  is  on  the  fete  days  that  the 
people  want  the  most  flowers." 

"  But  in  the  winter?" 

"  Then  I  work  at  the  lace." 

"  Do  you  never  go  into  the  wcDds  ? " 

"  I  have  been,  once  or  twice;  but  it  loses  a  whole  day." 

"  You  are  afraid  of  not  earning  ? " 

"  Yes.     Because  I  am  afraid  of  owing  people  anything." 

"Well,  give  up  this  one  day,  and  we  will  make  holiday.  The  people  are 
out;  they  will  not  know.  Come  into  the  forest,  and  we  will  dine  at  a  cafe  in 
the  woods;  and  we  will  be  as  poetic  as  you  like,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  tale 
of  one  called  Rosalind,  who  pranked  herself  in  boy's  attire,  all  for  love,  in 
the  Ardennes  country  yonder.  Come,  it  is  the  very  day  for  the  forest;  it  will 
make  me  a  lad  again  at  Meudon,  when  the  lilacs  were  in  bloom.  Poor  Paris! 
Come." 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  " 

The  color  was  bright  in  her  face,  her  heart  was  dancing,  her  little  feet  felt 
themselves  already  on  the  fresh  green  turf. 

She  had  no  thought  that  there  could  be  any  harm  in  it.  She  would  have 
gone  with  Jeannot  or  old  Bac. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it.  Come.  I  was  going  to  Mayence  to  see  the  Magi 
and  Van  Dyck's  Christ.  We  will  go  to  Soignies  instead,  and  study  green  leaves. 
I  will  paint  your  face  by  sunlight.  It  is  the  best  way  to  paint  you.  You  belong 
to  the  open  air.  So  should  Gretchen;  or  how  else  should  she  have  the  blue 
sky  in  her  eyes  ?  " 

"But  I  have  only  wooden  shoes  !  " 

Her  face  was  scarlet  as  she  glanced  at  her  feet;  he  who  had  wanted  to  give 
her  the  silk  stockings — how  would  he  like  to  be  seen  walking  abroad  with  those 
two  clumsy,  clattering,  work-a-day,  little  sabots  ? 

"  Never  mind.  My  dear,  in  my  time  I  have  had  enough  of  satin  shoes  and 
of  silver  gilt  heels;  they  click-clack  as  loud  as  yours,  and  cost  much  more  to 
those  who  walk  with  them,  not  to  mention  that  they  will  seldom  deign  to  walk 
at  all.  Your  wooden  shoes  are  picturesque.  Paganini  made  a  violin  out  of  a 
wooden  shoe.  Who  knows  what  music  may  lurk  in  yours,  only  you  have  never 
heard  it.  Perhaps  I  have.  It  was  Bac  who  gave  you  the  red  shoes  that  was  the 
barbarian,  not  I.  Come." 
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"You  really  mean  it?" 

"Come." 

"  But  they  will  miss  me  at  market." 

«  They  will  think  you  are  gone  on  the  pilgrimage  :  you  need  never  tell  them 

you  have  not." 

"  But  if  they  ask  me  ?  " 

"  Does  it  never  happen  that  you  say  any  other  thing  than  the  truth  ? 

"Any  other  thing  than  the  truth!  Of  course  not.  People  take  for 
granted  that  one  tells  truth;  it  would  be  very  base  to  cheat  them.  Do  you 
really  mean  that  I  may  come  ?-in  the  forest  !-and  you  will  tell  me  stones 
like  those  you  give  me  to  read  ?  " 

«  I  will  tell  you  a  better  story.     Lock  your  hut,  Bebee,  and  come." 

"  And  to  think  you  are  not  ashamed  !  " 

"  Ashamed  ? " 

"  Yes,  because  of  my  wooden  shoes." 

Was  it  possible  ?  Bebee  thought,  as  she  ran  out  into  the  garden  and  locked 
the  door  behind  her,  and  pushed  the  key  under  the  water-butt  as  usual,  being 
quite  content  with  that  prudent  precaution  against  robbers  which  had  served 
Antoine  all  his  days.  Was  it  possible,  this  wonderful  joy  ?— her  cheeks  were 
like  her  roses,  her  eyes  had  a  brilliance  like  the  sun;  the  natural  grace  and 
mirth  of  the  child  blossomed  in  a  thousand  ways  and  gestures. 

As  she  went  by  the  shrine  in  the  wall,  she  bent  her  knee  a  moment  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross;  then  she  gathered  a  little  moss-rose  that  nodded  -close 
under  the  border  of  the  palisade,  and  turned  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Look,  she  sends  you  this.  She  is  not  angry,  you  see,  and  it  is  much 
more  pleasure  when  she  is  pleased — do  you  not  know  ? " 

He  shrank  a  little  as  her  fingers  touched  him. 

"What  a  pity  you  had  no  mother,  Bebee  !"  he  said,  on  an  impulse  of 
emotion,  of  which  in  Paris  he  would  have  been  more  ashamed  than  of  any  guilt. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  the  deserted  lane  by  the  swans'  water,  under  the  willows,  the  horses 
waited  to  take  him  to  Mechlin;  little,  quick,  rough  horses,  with  round  brass 
bells,  in  the  Flemish  fashion,  and  gay  harness,  and  a  low  char-a-banc,  in  which 
a  wolf-skin  and  red  rugs,  and  all  a  painter's  many  necessities,  were  tossed 
together. 

He  lifted  her  in,  and  the  little  horses  flew  fast  through  the  green  country, 
ringing  chimes  at  each  step,  till  they  plunged  into  the  deep  glades  of  the  woods 
of  Cambre  and  Soignies. 
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Bebee  sat  breathless  with  delight. 

She  had  never  gone  behind  horses  in  all  her  life,  except  once  or  twice  in  a 
wagon  when  the  tired  teamsters  had  dragged  a  load  of  corn  across  the  plains, 
or  when  the  miller's  old  gray  mare  had  hobbled  wearily  before  a  cart-load  of 
noisy,  happy,  mischievous  children  going  home  from  the  masses  and  fairs,  and 
flags,  and  flowers,  and  church  banners,  and  puppet-shows,  and  lighted  altars, 
and  whirling  merry-go-rounds  of  the  Fete  Dieu. 

She  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  sail  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  along 
broad  roads,  with  yellow  wheat-lands,  and  green  hedges,  and  wayside  trees, 
and  little  villages,  and  reedy  canal-water,  all  flying  by  her  to  the  sing-song  of 
the  joyous  bells. 

"  Oh,  how  good  it  is  to  live!  "  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  in  a  very  ecstasy, 
as  the  clear  morning  broadened  into  gold  and  the  west  wind  rose  and  blew  from 
the  sands  by  the  sea. 

"Yes — it  is  good — if  one  did  not  tire  so  soon,"  said  he,  watching  her  with  a 
listless  pleasure. 

But  she  did  not  hear;  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  .any  power  to  sadden 
her;  she  was  watching  the  white  oxen  that  stood  on  the  purple  brow  of  the  just 
reapen  lands,  and  the  rosy  clouds  that  blew  like  a  shower  of  apple-blossoms 
across  the  sky  to  the  south. 

There  was  a  sad  darkling  Calvary  on  the  edge  of  the  harvest-field  that 
looked  black  against  the  blue  sky;  its  shadow  fell  across  the  road,  but  she  did 
not  see  it:  she  was  looking  at  the  sun. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  great  Soignies  woods.  They  are  aisles  on 
aisles  of  beautiful  green  trees,  crossing  and  recrossing;  tunnels  of  dark  foliage 
that  look  endless;  long  avenues  of  beech,  of  oak,  of  elm,  or  of  fir,  with  the 
bracken  and  the  brushwood  growing  dense  between;  a  delicious  forest-growth 
everywhere,  shady  even  at  noon,  and  by  a  little  past  midday  dusky  as  evening; 
with  the  forest  fragrance,  sweet  and  dewy,  all  about,  and  under  the  fern  the 
stirring  of  wild  game,  and  the  white  gleam  of  little  rabbits,  and  the  sound  of 
the  wings  of  birds. 

Soignies  is  not  legend-haunted  like  the  Black  Forest,  nor  king-haunted  like 
Fontainebleau,  nor  sovereign  of  two  historic  streams  like  the  brave  woods  of 
Heidelberg;  nor  wild  and  romantic,  and  broken  with  black  rocks,  and  poetized 
by  the  shade  of  Jaques,  and  swept  through  by  a  perfect  river,  like  its  neighbors 
of  Ardennes;  nor  throned  aloft  on  mighty  mountains  like  the  majestic  oak- 
glades  of  the  Swabian  hills  of  the  ivory-carvers. 

Soignies  is  only  a  Flemish  forest  in  a  plain,  throwing  its  shadow  over  corn- 
fields and  cattle  pastures,  with  no  panorama  beyond  it  and  no  wonders  in  its 
depth.  But  it  is  a  fresh,  bold,  beautiful  forest  for  all  that. 

It  has  only  green  leaves  to  give— green  leaves  always,  league  after  league; 
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but  there  is  about  it  that  vague  mystery  which  all  forests  have,  and  this  universe 
of  leaves  seems  boundless,  and  Pan  might  dwell  in  it,  and  St.  Hubert,  and  John 

Keats. 

Bebee  in  her  rare  holidays  with  the  Bac  children  or  with  J cannot  s  sisters, 
had  never  penetrated  farther  than  the  glades  of  the  Cambre,  and  had  never 
entered  the  heart  of  the  true  forest,  which  is  much  still  what  it  must  have  been 
in  the  old  days  when  the  burghers  of  Brabant  cut  their  yew  bows  and  their 
pike-staves  from  it  to  use  against  the  hosts  of  Spain. 

To  Bebee  it  was  as  an  enchanted  land,  and  every  play  of  light  and  shade, 
every  hare  speeding  across  the  paths,  every  thrush  singing  in  the  leaves,  every 
little  dog-rose  or  harebell  that  blossomed  in  the  thickets,  was  to  her  a  treasure, 
a  picture,  a  poem,  a  delight. 

He  had  seen  girls  thus  in  the  woods  of  Vincennes  and  of  Versailles  in  the 
student  days  of  his  youth;  little  work-girls  fresh  from  chalets  of  the  Jura  or 
from  vine-hung  huts  of  the  Loire,  who  had  brought  their  poor  little  charms 
to  perish  in  Paris;  and  who  dwelt  under  the  hot  tiles  and  amidst  the  gilded 
shop-signs  till  they  were  as  pale  and  thin  as  their  own  starved  balsams ;  and 
who,  when  they  saw  the  green  woods,  laughed  and  cried  a  little,  and  thought 
of  the  broad  sun-swept  fields,  and  wished  that  they  were  back  again  behind  their 
drove  of  cows,  or  weeding  among  the  green  grapes. 

But  those  little  work-girls  had  been  mere  homely  daisies,  and  daisies  already 
with  the  dust  of  the  pavement  and  of  the  dancing-gardens  upon  them. 

Bebee  was  as  pure  and  fresh  as  these  dew-wet  dog-roses  that  she  found  in 
the  thickets  of  thorn. 

He  had  meant  to  treat  her  as  he  had  used  to  do  those  work-girls — a  little 
wine,  a  little  wooing,  a  little  folly  and  passion,  idle  as  a  butterfly  and  brief  as  a 
rainbow — one  midsummer  day  and  night — then  a  handful  of  gold,  a  caress,  a 
good-morrow,  and  forgetfulness  ever  afterwards — that  was  what  he  had  meant 
when  he  had  brought  her  out  to  the  forest  of  Soignies. 

But — she  was  different,  this  child. 

He  made  the  great  sketch  of  her  for  his  Gretchen,  sitting  on  a  moss-ground 
trunk,  with  marguerites  in  her  hand;  he  sent  for  their  breakfast  far  into  the 
woods,  and  saw  her  set  her  pearly  teeth  into  early  peaches  and  costly  sweat- 
meats;  he  wandered  with  her  hither  and  thither,  and  told  her  tales  out  of  the 
poets  and  talked  to  her  in  the  dreamy,  cynical,  poetical  manner  that  was 
characteristic  of  him,  being  half  artificial  and  half  sorrowful,  as  his  temper  was. 

But  Bebee — all  unconscious,  intoxicated  with  happiness,  and  yet  touched  by 
it  into  that  vague  sadness  which  the  summer  sun  brings  with  it  even  to  young 
things,  if  they  have  soul  in  them; — Bebee  said  to  him  what  the  work-girls  of 
Paris  never  had  done. 

Beautiful  things  :    things  fantastic,  ignorant,  absurd,  very  simple,  very  un- 
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reasonable  oftentimes,  but  things  beautiful  always,  and  sometimes  even  very 
wise  by  a  wisdom  not  of  the  world ;  by  a  certain  light  divine  that  does  shine 
now  and  then  as  through  an  alabaster  lamp,  through  minds  that  have  no  gross- 
ness  to  obscure  them. 

Her  words  were  not  equal  to  the  burden  of  her  thoughts  at  times,  but  he 
knew  how  to  take  the  pearl  of  the  thought  from  the  broken  shell  and  tangled 
sea-weed  of  her  simple,  untutored  speech. 

"If  there  be  a  God  anywhere,"  he  thought  to  himself,  ''this  little  Fleming 
is  very  near  him." 

She  was  so  near  that  although  he  had  no  belief  in  any  God,  he  could  not  deal 
with  her  as  he  had  used  to  do  with  the  work-girls  in  the  primrose  paths  of  old 
Vincennes. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  To  be  Gretchen,  you  must  count  the  leaves  of  your  daisies,"  he  said  to 
her,  as  he  painted — painted  her  just  as  she  was,  with  her  two  little  white  feet 
in  the  wooden  shoes,  and  the  thick,  green  leaves  behind;  the  simplest  picture 
possible,  the  dress  of  gray — only  cool  dark  gray — with  white  linen  bodice,  and 
no  color  anywhere  except  in  the  green  of  the  foliage;  but  where  he  meant  the 
wonder  and  the  charm  of  it  to  lie  was  in  the  upraised,  serious,  childlike  face, 
and  the  gaze  of  the  grave,  smiling  eyes. 

It  was  Gretchen,  spinning  out  in  the  open  air  among  the  flowers.  Gretchen, 
with  the  tall  dog-daisies  growing  up  about  her  feet,  among  the  thyme  and  the 
roses,  before  she  had  had  need  to  gather  one  to  ask  her  future  of  its  parted 
leaves. 

The  Gretchen  of  Scheffer  tells  no  tale;  she  is  a  fair-haired,  hard-working, 
simple-minded  peasant,  with  whom  neither  angels  nor  devils  have  anything  to 
do,  and  whose  eyes  never  can  open  to  either  hell  or  heaven.  But  the  Gretchen 
of  Flamen  said  much  more  than  this:  looking  at  it,  men  would  sigh  from 
shame,  and  women  weep  from  sorrow. 

"  Count  the  daisies  ?  "  echoed  Bebee.  "  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean.  A 
little — much — passionately — until  death — not  at  all.  What  the  girls  say  when 
they  want  to  see  if  any  one  loves  them  ?  Is  that  it  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  without  any  consciousness — except  as  she  loved  the 
flowers. 

"Do  you  think  the  daisies  know?"  she  went  on,  seriously,  parting  their 
petals  with  her  fingers.  "  Flowers  do  know  many  things — that  is  certain." 

"  Ask  them  for  yourself." 

"  Ask  them  what  ?  " 
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"  How  much— any  one — loves  you  ?" 

"Oh,  but  every  one  loves  me;  there  is  no  one  that  is  bad.  Antoine  used 
to  say  to  me,  'Never  think  of  yourself,  Bebee;  always  think  of  other  people, 
so  every  one  will  love  you.'  And  I  always  try  to  do  that,  and  every  one  does." 

"  But  that  is  not  the  love  the  daisy  tells  of  to  your  sex." 

«  No  ? " 

"  No;  the  girls  that  you  see  count  the  flowers — they  are  thinking,  not  of 
all  the  village,  but  of  some  one  unlike  all  the  rest,  whose  shadow  falls  across 
theirs  in  the  moonlight !  You  know  that  ? " 

"  Ah,  yes — and  they  marry  afterwards — yes." 

She  said  it  softly,  musingly,  with  no  embarrassment;  it  was  an  unreal, 
remote  thing  to  her,  and  yet  it  stirred  her  heart  a  little  with  a  vague  trouble 
that  was  infinitely  sweet. 

There  is  little  talk  of  love  in  the  lives  of  the  poor;  they  have  no  space  for 
it;  love  to  them  means  more  mouths  to  feed,  more  wooden  shoes  to  buy,  more 
hands  to  dive  into  the  meagre  bag  of  coppers.  Now  and  then  a  girl  of  the 
commune  had  been  married,  and  had  gone  out  just  the  same  the  next  day  to 
her  ploughing  in  the  fields  or  to  her  lace-weaving  in  the  city.  Bebee  had 
thought  little  of  it. 

"They  marry  or  they  do  not  marry.  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  Flamen, 
with  a  smile.  "  Bebee,  I  must  paint  you  as  Gretchen  before  she  made  a  love- 
dial  of  the  daisies.  What  is  the  story  ?  Oh,  I  have  told  you  stories  enough. 
Gretchen's  you  would  not  understand,  just  yet." 

"But  what  did  the  daisies  say  to  her?" 

"  My  dear,  the  daisies  always  say  the  same  thing,  because  daisies  always 
tell  the  truth  and  know  men.  The  daisies  always  say  'a  little;'  it  is  the  girl's 
ear  that  tricks  her,  and  makes  her  hear  'till  death,'— a  folly  and  falsehood  of 
which  the  daisy  is  not  guilty." 

"  But  who  says  it  if  the  daisy  do  not  ?  " 

"  Ah,  the  devil  perhaps— who  knows  ?  He  has  so  much  to  do  in  these 
things." 

But  Bebee  did  not  smile;  she  had  a  look  of  horror  in  her  blue  eyes;  she 
belonged  to  a  peasantry  who  believed  in  exorcising  the  fiend  by  the  aid  of  the 
cross,  and  who  not  so  very  many  generations  before  had  driven  him  out  of 
human  bodies  by  rack  and  flame. 

She  looked  with  a  little  wistful  fear  on  the  white,  golden-eyed  marguerites 
that  lay  on  her  lap. 

"  Do  you  think  the  fiend  is  in  these  ?  "  she  whispered,  with  awe  in  her  voice, 
'lamen  smiled.     «  When  you  count  them  he  will  be  there,  no  doubt." 
Bebee  threw  them  with  a  shudder  on  the  grass. 
"Have  I  spoilt  your  holiday,  dear?  "  he  said,  with  a  certain  self-reproach. 
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She  was  silent  a  minute,  then  she  gathered  up  the  daisies  again,  and  stroked 
them  and  put  them  to  her  lips. 

"  It  is  not  they  that  do  wrong.  You  say  the  girls'  ears  deceive  them.  It  is 
the  girls  who  want  a  lie  and  will  not  believe  a  truth  because  it  humbles  them; 
it  is  the  girls  that  are  to  blame,  not  the  daisies.  As  for  me,  I  will  not  ask  the 
daisies  anything  ever,  so  the  fiend  will  not  enter  into  them." 

"  Nor  into  you.     Poor  little  Bebee  !  " 

"  Why,  you  pity  me  for  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Because,  if  women  never  see  the  serpent's  face,  neither  do  they  ever 
scent  the  smell  of  the  paradise  roses;  and  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  die  without 
a  single  rose  d'amour  in  your  pretty  breast,  poor  little  Bebee  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand.     But  you  frighten  me  a  little." 

He  rose  and  left  his  easel  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet  on  the  grass;  he 
took  the  little  wooden  shoes  in  his  hands  as  reverently  as  he  would  have  taken 
the  broidered  shoes  of  a  duchess;  he  looked  up  at  her  with  tender  smiling 
eyes. 

"  Poor  little  Bebee  !  "  he  said  again.  "  Did  I  frighten  you  indeed  ?  Nay, 
that  was  very  base  of  me.  We  will  not  spoil  our  summer  holiday.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  fiend,  my  dear.  There  are  only  men — such  as  I  am.  Say 
the  daisy  spell  over  for  me,  Bebee.  See  if  I  do  not  love  you  a  little,  just  as  you 
love  your  flowers." 

She  smiled,  and  the  happy  laughter  came  again  over  her  face. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  care  for  me  a  little,"  she  said,  softly,  "  or  you  would 
not  be  so  good  and  get  me  books  and  give  me  pleasure;  and  I  do  not  want  the 
daisies  to  tell  me  that,  because  you  say  it  yourself,  which  is  better." 

"  Much  better,"  he  answered  her  dreamily,  and  lay  there  in  the  grass,  hold- 
ing the  little  wooden  shoes  in  his  hands. 

He  was  not  in  love  with  her.  He  was  in  no  haste.  He  preferred  to  play 
with  her  softly,  slowly,  as  one  separates  the  leaves  of  a  rose,  to  see  the  deep 
rose  of  its  heart. 

Her  own  ignorance  of  what  she  felt  had  a  charm  for  him.  He  liked  to 
lift  the  veil  from  her  eyes  by  gentle  degrees,  watching  each  new  pulse-beat,  each 
fresh  instinct  tremble  into  life. 

It  was  an  old,  old  story  to  him ;  he  knew  each  chapter  and  verse  to  weari- 
ness, though  there  still  was  no  other  story  that  he  still  read  as  often.  But  to 
her  it  was  so  new. 

To  him  it  was  a  long  beaten  track;  he  knew  every  turn  of  it;  he  recognized 
every  wayside  blossom;  he  had  passed  over  a  thousand  times  each  tremulous 
bridge;  he  knew  so  well  beforehand  where  each  shadow  would  fall,  and  where 
each  fresh  bud  would  blossom,  and  where  each  harvest  would  be  reaped. 

But  to  her  it  was  so  new. 
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She  followed  him  as  a  blind  child  a  man  that  guides  her  through  a  garden 
and  reads  her  a  wonder  tale. 

He  was  good  to  her,  that  was  all  she  knew.  When  he  touched  her  ever  so 
lightly  she  felt  a  happiness  so  perfect,  and  yet  so  unintelligible,  that  she  could 
have  wished  to  die  in  it. 

And  in  her  humility  and  her  ignorance  she  wondered  always  how  he— so 
great,  so  wise,  so  beautiful— could  have  thought  it  ever  worth  his  while  to  leave 
the  paradise  of  Rubes'  land  to  wait  with  her  under  her  little  rush-thatched 
roof,  and  bring  her  here  to  see  the  green  leaves  and  the  living  things  of  the 
forest. 

As  they  went,  a  man  was  going  under  the  trees  with  a  load  of  wood  upon 
his  back.  Bebee  gave  a  little  cry  of  recognition. 

"  Oh,  look,  that  is  Jeannot !     How  he  will  wonder  to  see  me  here  !  " 
Flamen  drew  her  a  little  downward,  so  that  the  forester  passed  onward  with- 
out perceiving  them. 

"Why  do  you  do  that  ? "  said  Bebee.     "  Shall  I  not  speak  to  him  ?  " 
"  Why  ?    To  have  all  your  neighbors  chatter  of  your  feast  in  the  forest  ? 
It  is  not  worth  while." 

"  Ah,  but  I  always  tell  them  everything,"  said  Bebee,  whose  imagination 
had  been  already  busy  with  the  wonders  that  she  would  unfold  to  Mere  Krebs 
and  the  Varnhart  children. 

"  Then  you  will  see  but  little  of  me,  my  dear.     Learn  to  be  silent,  Bebee. 
It  is  a  woman's  first  duty,  though  her  hardest." 
"Is  it?" 

She  did  not  speak  for  some  time.  She  could  not  imagine  a  state  of  things 
in  which  she  would  not  narrate  the  little  daily  miracles  of  her  life  to  the  good 
old  garrulous  women  and  the  little  open-mouthed  romps.  And  yet — she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  that,"  she  said.  "  Though,  indeed,  I  do  not 
see  why  one  should  not  say  what  one  does,  yet — somehow — I  do  not  like  to 
talk  about  you.  It  is  like  the  pictures  in  the  galleries,  and  the  music  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  great  still  evenings  when  the  fields  are  all  silent,  and  it  is  as 
if  Christ  walked  abroad  in  them; — I  do  not  know  how  to  talk  of  those  things  to 
the  others — only  to  you — and  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  you  to  them — do  you 
not  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  what  affinity  have  I,  Bebee,  to  your  thoughts  of  your 
God  walking  in  His  corn-fields?  " 

Be"bee's  eyes  glanced  down  through  the  green  aisle  of  the  forests,  with  the 

musing  seriousness  in  them  that  was  like  the  child-angels  of  Botticelli's  dreams. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  very  well.     But  when  I  am  in  the  fields  at  evening  and 

think  of  Christ,  I  feel  so  happy,  and  of  such  good  will  to  all  the  rest,  and  I  seem 
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to  see  heaven  quite  plain  through  the  beautiful  gray  air  where  the  stars  are — 
and  so  I  feel  when  I  am  with  you — that  is  all.  Only " 

"  Only  what  ? " 

"  Only  in  those  evenings,  when  I  was  all  alone,  heaven  seemed  up  there 
where  the  stars  are,  and  I  longed  for  wings;  but  now,  it  is  here — and  I  would 
only  shut  my  wings  if  I  had  them,  and  not  stir." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  took  her  hands  and  kissed  them — but  reverently — as 
a  believer  may  kiss  a  shrine.  In  that  moment  to  Flamen  she  was  sacred;  in 
that  moment  he  could  no  more  have  hurt  her  with  passion  than  he  could  have 
hurt  her  with  a  blow. 

It  was  an  emotion  with  him,  and  did  not  endure.  But  whilst  is  lasted,  it 
was  true. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THEN  he  took  her  to  dine  at  one  of  the  wooden  cafes  under  the  trees. 
There  was  a  little  sheet  of  water  in  front  of  it,  and  a  gay  garden  around.  There 
was  a  balcony  and  a  wooden  stairway;  there  were  long  trellised  arbors,  and  little 
white  tables,  and  great  rose-bushes,  like  her  own  at  home.  They  had  an  arbor 
all  to  themselves;  a  cool  sweet-smelling  bower  of  green,  with  a  glimpse  of 
scarlet  from  the  flowers  of  some  twisting  beans. 

They  had  a  meal,  the  like  of  which  she  had  never  seen;  such  a  huge  melon 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  curious  wines,  and  coffee  or  cream  in  silver  pots,  or 
what  looked  like  silver  to  her—"  just  like  the  altar-vases  in  the  church,"  she 
said  to  herself. 

"  If  only  the  Varnhart  children  were  here! "  she  cried;  but  he  did  not  echo 

the  wish. 

It  was  just  sunset.  There  was  a  golden  glow  on  the  little  bit  of  water.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  garden  some  one  was  playing  a  guitar.  Under  a  lime- 
tree  some  girls  were  swinging,  crying  Higher!  higher!  at  each  toss. 

In  a  longer  avenue  of  trellised  green,  at  a  long  table,  there  was  a  noisy 
party  of  students  and  girls  of  the  city;  their  laughterwas  mellowed  by  distance 
as  it  came  over  the  breadth  of  the  garden,  and  they  sang,  with  fresh  shrill  Flem- 
ish voices,  songs  from  an  opera-bouffe  of  La  Monnaie. 

It  was  all  pretty,  and  gay,  and  pleasant. 

There  was  everywhere  about  an  air  of  light-hearted  enjoyment.  Bebee  sat 
with  a  wondering  look  in  her  wide-opened  eyes,  and  all  the  natural  instincts  of 
her  youth,  that  were  like  curled-up  fruit-buds  in  her,  unclosed  softly  t 

light  of  joy. 

«  Is  life  always  like  this  in  your  Rubes'  land  ? "  she  asked  him;  that  vague, 
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far-away  country  of  which  she  never  asked  him  anything  more  definite,  and 
which  yet  was  so  clear  before  her  fancy. 

"  Yes,"  he  made  answer  to  her.  "  Only — instead  of  those  leaves,  flowers 
and  pomegranates;  and  in  lieu  of  that  tinkling  guitar,  a  voice  whose  notes  are 
esteemed  like  king's  jewels;  and  In  place  of  those  little  green  arbors,  great 
white  palaces,  cool  and  still,  with  ilex  woods  and  orange  groves  and  sapphire  seas 
beyond  them.  Would  you  like  to  come  there,  Bebee  ? — and  wear  laces  such  as 
you  weave,  and  hear  singing  and  laughter  all  night  long,  and  never  work  any 
more  in  the  mold  of  the  garden,  or  spin  any  more  at  that  tiresome  wheel,  or 
go  any  more  out  in  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  and  the  winter  mud  to  the  market?  " 

Be"bee  listened,  leaning  her  round  elbows  on  the  table,  and  her  warm  cheeks 
on  her  hands,  as  a  child  gravely  listens  to  a  fairy  story.  But  the  sumptuous 
picture,  and  the  sensuous  phrase  he  had  chosen,  passed  by  her. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  tempt  the  little  chaffinch  of  the  woods  with  a  ruby  instead 
of  a  cherry.  The  bird  is  made  to  feed  on  the  brown  berries,  on  the  morning 
dews,  on  the  scarlet  hips  of  roses,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  wind-tossed  pear- 
boughs;  the  gem,  though  it  be  a  monarch's,  will  only  strike  hard  and  tasteless 
on  its  beak. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  it  all,"  said  Bebee,  musingly  trying  to  follow  out  her 
thoughts.  "  But  as  for  the  garden-work  and  the  spinning— that  I  do  not  want 
to  leave,  because  I  have  done  it  all  my  life;  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  care- 
to  wear  lace— it  would  tear  very  soon;  one  would  be  afraid  to  run;  and  do  you 
see  I  know  how  it  is  made— all  that  lace.  I  know  how  blind  the  eyes  get  over 
it,  and  how  the  hearts  ache;  I  know  how  the  old  women  starye,  and  the  little 
children  cry;  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  sprig  of  it  that  is  not  stitched  with 
pain;  the  great  ladies  do  not  think,  I  daresay,  because  they  have  never  worked 
at  it  or  watched  the  others;  but  I  have.  And  so,  you  see,  I  think  if  I  wore  it 
should  feel  sad,  and  if  a  nail  caught  on  it  I  should  feel  as  if  it  were  tearing 
>sh  of  my  friends.  Perhaps  I  say  it  badly-but  that  is  what  I  feel." 

"You  do  not  say  it  badly-you  speak  well,  for  you  speak  from  the  heart," 
:  answered  her,  and  felt  a  tinge  of  shame  that  he  had  tempted  her  with  the 

d  and  purple  of  a  baser  world  than  any  that  she  knew. 

;<  And  yet  you  want  to  see  new  lands  ? "  he  pursued.  -  What  is  it  you  want 
to  see  there  ? " 

'  Ah,  quite  other  things  than  these,"  cried  Bebee,  still  leaning  her  cheeks 

"  That  dancing  and  singing  is  very  pretty  and  merry,  but  it  is 

is  good  when  old  Claude  fiddles  and  the  children  skip.     This  wine,  you 

something  very  great-but  fresh  milk  is  much  nicer,  I  think.     It  is 

«nd  of  things  I  want-I  want  to  know  all  about  the  people  who  lived 

us;  I  want  to  know  what  the  stars  are,  and  what  the  wind  is;  I  want  to 

?  where  the  lark  goes  when  you  lose  him  out  of  sight  against   the  su»;  I 
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want  to  know  how  the  old  artists  got  to  see  God,  that  they  could  paint  him  and 
all  his  angels  as  they  have  done;  I  want  to  know  how  the  voices  got  into  the 
bells,  and  how  they  can  make  one's  heart  beat,  hanging  up  there  as  they  do,  all 
alone  among  the  jackdaws;  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  when  I  walk  in  the  fields 
in  the  morning,  and  it  is  all  gray  and  soft  and  still,  and  the  corn-crake  cries  in 
the  wheat,  and  the  little  mice  run  home  to  their  holes,  that  makes  me  so  glad 
and  yet  so  sorrowful,  as  if  I  were  so  very  near  God,  and  yet  so  all  alone,  and 
such  a  little  thing;  because  you  see  the  mouse  she  has  her  hole,  and  the  crake 

her  own  people,  but  I " 

Her  voice  faltered  a  little  and  stopped:  she  had  never  before  thought  out  into 
words  her  own  loneliness;  from  the  long  green  arbor  the  voices  of  the  girls  and 
the  students  sang — 

"  Ah  !  le  doux  son  d'un  baiser  tendre  !" 

Flamen  was  silent.  The  poet  in  him — and  in  an  artist  there  is  always  more 
or  less  of  the  poet — kept  him  back  from  ridicule,  nay,  moved  him  to  pity  and 
respect. 

They  were  absurdly  simple  words  no  doubt,  had  little  wisdom  in  them,  and 
were  quite  childish  in  their  utterance,  and  yet  they  moved  him  curiously  as  a 
man  very  base  and  callous  may  at  times  be  moved  by  the  look  in  a  dying  deer's 
eyes,  or  by  the  sound  of  a  song  that  some  lost  love  once  sang. 

He  rose  and  drewhei"  hands  away,  and  took  her  small  face  between  his  own 
hands  instead. 

"  Poor  little  Bebe"e  !  "  he  said  gently,  looking  down  on  her  with  a  breath 
that  was  almost  a  sigh.  "  Poor  little  Bebee  ! — to  envy  the  corn-crake  and  the 

mouse  !  " 

She  was  a  little  startled;  her  cheeks  grew  very  warm  under  his  touch,  but 
her  eyes  looked  still  into  his  without  fear. 

He  stooped  and  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips,  gently  and  without  pas- 
sion, almost  reverently;  she  grew  rose-hued  as  the  bright  bean-flowers,  up  to 
the  light  gold  ripples  of  her  hair;  she  trembled  a  little  and  drew  back,  but  she 
was  not  alarmed  nor  yet  ashamed;  she  was  too  simple  of  heart  to  feel  the  fear 
that  is  born  of  passion  and  of  consciousness. 

It  was  as  Jeannot  kissed  his  sister  Marie,  who  was  fifteen  years  old  and  sol. 
milk  for  the  Krebs  people  in  the  villages  with  a  little  green  cart  and  a  yellow 

dog — no  more. 

And  yet  the  sunny  arbor  leaves  and  the  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  swam 
round  her  indistinctly,  and  the  sounds  of  the  guitar  grew  dull  upon  her  ear  and 
were  lost  as  in  a  rushing  hiss  of  water,  because  of  the  great  sudden  unintelligi- 
ble happiness  that  seemed  to  bear  her  little  life  away  on  it  as  a  sea  wave 
a  young  child  off  its  feet. 
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"You  do  not  feel  alone  now,  Bebee?"  he  whispered  to  her. 

"  No  ! "  she  answered  him  softly  under  her  breath,  and  sat  still,  while  all  her 
body  quivered  like  a  leaf. 

No;  how  could  she  ever  be  alone  now  that  this  sweet,  soft,  unutterable  touch 
would  always  be  in  memory  upon  her;  how  could  she  wish  ever  again  now  to 
be  the  corn-crake  in  the  summer  corn  or  the  gray  mouse  in  the  ledge  of  haw- 
thorn ? 

At  that  moment  a  student  went  by  past  the  entrance  of  the  arbor;  he  had  a 
sash  round  his  loins  and  a  paper  feather  in  his  cap;  he  was  playing  a  fife  and 
dancing;  he  glanced  in  as  he  went. 

"It  is  time  to  go  home,  Bebee,"  said  Flamen. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Bebee's  day  in  the  big  forest  came  and  went  as 
simply  almost  as  any  day  that  she  had  played  away  with  the  Varnhart  children 
under  the  beech  shadows  of  Cambre  woods. 

And  when  he  took  her  to  her  hut  at  sunset  before  the  pilgrims  had  returned 
there  was  a  great  bewildered  tumult  of  happiness  in  her  heart,  but  there 
was  no  memory  with  her  that  prevented  her  from  looking  at  the  shrine  in  the 
wall  as  she  passed  it,  and  saying  with  a  quick  gesture  of  the  cross  on  brow  and 
bosom, — 

"  Ah,  dear  Holy  Mother — how  good  you  have  been  !  and  I  am  back  again, 
you  see,  and  I  will  work  harder  than  ever  because  of  all  this  joy  that  you  have 
given  me." 

And  she  took  another  moss-rose  and  changed  it  for  that  of  the  morning, 
which  was  faded,  and  said  to  Flamen, — 

"  Look — she  sends  you  this.  Now  do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  One  is 
more  content  when  She  is  content." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  held  her  hands  against  him  a  moment  as  they 
fastened  in  the  rosebud. 

"  Not  a  word  to  the  pilgrims,  Bebee— you  remember  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will  remember.  I  do  not  tell  them  every  time  I  pray — it  will  be 
like  being  silent  about  that — ft  will  be  no  more  wrong  than  that." 

But  there  was  a  touch  of  anxiety  in  the  words;  she  was  not  quite  certain; 
she  wanted  to  be  reassured.  Instinct  moved  her  not  to  speak  of  hijn:  but 
habit  made  it  seem  wrong  to  her  to  have  any  secret  from  the  people  who  had 
been  about  her  from  her  birth. 

He  did  not  reassure  her;  her  anxiety  was  pretty  to  watch,  and  he  left  the 
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trouble  in  her  heart  like  a  bee  in  the  chalice  of  a  lily.  Besides,  the  little 
wicket-gate  was  between  them;  he  was  musing  whether  he  would  push  it  open 
once  more. 

Her  fate  was  in  the  balance,  though  she  did  not  dream  it:  he  had  dealt  with 
her  tenderly,  honestly,  sacredly  all  that  day — almost  as  much  so  as  stupid 
Jeannot  could  have  done.  He  had  been  touched  by  her  trust  in  him,  and  by 
the  unconscious  beauty  of  her  fancies,  into  a  mood  that  was  unlike  all  his  life 
and  habits.  But  after  all,  he  said  to  himself— 

After  all  !— 

Where  he  stood  in  the  golden  evening  he  saw  the  rosy  curled  mouth,  the 
soft  troubled  eyes,  the  little  brown  hands  that  still  tried  to  fasten  the  rose-bud, 
the  young  peach-like  skin  where  the  wind  stirred  the  bodice; — she  was  only  a 
little  Flemish  peasant,  this  poor  little  Bebee,  a  little  thing  of  the  fields  and  the 
streets,  for  all  the  dreams  of  God  that  abode  with  her.  After  all — soon  or  late 
— the  end  would  be  always  the  same.  What  matter  ! 

She  would  weep  a  little  to-morrow,  and  she  would  not  kneel  any  more  at  the 
shrine  in  the  garden  wall;  and  then — and  then — she  would  stay  here  and  marry 
the  good  boor  Jeannot,  just  the  same  after  awhile;  or  drift  away  after  him  to 
Paris,  and  leave  her  two  little  wooden  shoes,  and  her  visions  of  Christ  in  the  fields 
at  evening,  behind  her  for  evermore,  and  do  as  all  the  others  did,  and  take  not 
only  silken  stockings  but  the  Cinderella  slipper  that  is  called  Gold,  which  brings 
all  other  good  things  in  its  train; — what  matter ! 

He  had  meant  this  from  the  first,  because  she  was  so  pretty,  and  those  little 
wooden  sabots  ran  so  lightly  over  the  stones;  though  he  was  not  in  love  with 
her,  but  only  idly  stretched  his  hand  for  her  as  a  child  by  instinct  stretches  to 
a  fruit  that  hangs  in  the  sun  a  little  rosier  and  a  little  nearer  than  the  rest. 

What  matter — he  said  to  himself — she  loved  him,  poor  little  soul,  though 
she  did  not  know  it — and  there  would  always  be  Jeannot  glad  enough  of  a 
handful  of  bright  French  gold. 

He  pushed  the  gate  gently  against  her;  her  hands  fastened  the  rosebud  and 
drew  open  the  latch  themselves. 

"Will  you  come  in  a  little  ?"  she  said,  with  the  happy  light  in  her  face. 
"  You  must  not  stay  long,  because  the  flowers  must  be  watered,  and  then  there 
are  Annemie's  patterns — they  must  be  done  or  she  will  have  no  money  and  so  no 
food— but  if  you  would  come  in  for  a  little  ?  And  see— if  you  wait  a  minute  I 
will  show  you  the  roses  that  I  shall  cut  to-morrow  the  first  thing,  and  take  down 
to  St.  Guide  to  Our  Lady's  altar  in  thank-offering  for  to-day.  I  should  like 
you  to  choose  them— you  yourself— and  if  you  would  just  touch  them  I  should 
feel  as  if  you  gave  them  to  her  too.  Will  you  ?  " 

She  spoke  with  the  pretty  outspoken  frankness  of  her  habitual  speech,  just 
tempered  and  broken  with  the  happy,  timid  hesitation,  the  curious  sense  at 
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once  of  closer  nearness  and  of  greater  distance,  that  had  come  on  her  since  he 
had  kissed  her  among  the  bright  bean-flowers. 

He  turned  from  her  quickly. 

"  No,  dear — no.  Gather  your  roses  alone,  Bebee — if  I  touch  them  their 
leaves  will  fall." 

Then,  with  a  hurriedly  backward  glance  down  the  dusky  lane  to  see  that 
none  were  looking,  he  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  again  quickly  and  with  a 
sort  of  shame,  and  swung  the  gate  behind  him  and  went  away  through  the 
boughs  and  the  shadows. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

looked  after  him  wistfully  till  his  figure  was  lost  in  the  gloom. 

The  village  was  very  quiet;  a  dog  barking  afar  off  and  a  cow  lowing  in  the 
meadow  were  the  only  living  things  that  made  their  presence  heard;  the  pil- 
grims had  not  returned. 

She  leaned  on  the  gate  a  few  minutes  in  that  indistinct,  dreamy  happiness 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  innocent  love. 

"  How  wonderful  it  is  that  he  should  give  a  thought  to  me  !  "  she  said  again 
and  again  to  herself.  It  was  as  if  a  king  had  stooped  for  a  little  knot  of. 
daisied  grass  to  set  it  in  his  crown  where  the  great  diamonds  should  be. 

She  did  not  reason.  She  did  not  question.  She  did  not  look  beyond  that 
hour — such  is  the  privilege  of  youth. 

"How  I  will  read  !  How  I  will  learn  !  How  wise  I  will  try  to  be;  and 
how  good,  if  I  can  !  "  she  thought,  swaying  the  little  gate  lightly  under  her 
weight,  and  looking  with  glad  eyes  at  the  goats  as  they  frisked  with  their  young 
in  the  pasture  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  trees,  whilst  one  by  one  the  stars 
came  out,  and  an  owl  hooted  from  the  palace-woods,  and  the  frogs  croaked 
good-nights  in  the  rushes. 

Then,  like  a  little  day-laborer  as  she  was,  with  the  habit  of  toil  and  the  need 
of  the  poor  upon  her  from  her  birth  up,  she  shut  down  the  latch  of  the  gate, 
kissed  it  where  his  hand  had  rested,  and  went  to  the  well  to  draw  its  nightly 
draught  for  the  dry  garden. 

"  Oh,  dear  roses  ! "  she  said  to  them  as  she  rained  the  silvery  showers  over 
their  nodding  heads.  «  Oh,  dear  roses  !— tell  me— was  ever  anybody  so  happy 
as  I  am  ?  Oh,  if  you  say  '  yes  '  I  shall  tell  you  you  lie;  silly  flowers  that  were 
only  born  yesterday  !  " 

But  the  roses  shook  the  water  off  them  in  the  wind,  and  said,  as  she  wished 
them  to  say, — 

"  No— no  one— ever  before,  Bebee— no  one  ever  before." 
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For  roses,  like  everything  else  upon  earth,  only  speak  what  our  own  heart 
puts  into  them. 

An  old  man  went  past  up  the  lane;  old  Jehan,  who  was  too  ailing  and  aged 
to  make  one  of  the  pilgrimage.  He  looked  at  the  little  quick-moving  form 
grayish  white  in  the  starlight,  with  the  dark  copper  vessel  balanced  on  her  head' 
going  to  and  fro  betwixt  the  well  and  the  garden. 

«  You  did  not  go  to  the  pilgrimage,  poor  little  one  !  "  he  said  across  the 
sweet-brier  hedge.  «  Nay,  that  was  too  bad;  work,  work,  work-thy  pretty 
back  should  not  be  bent  double  yet.  You  want  a  holiday,  Bebee-  well  the 
Fete  Dieu  is  near.  Jeannot  shall  take  you,  and  maybe  I  can  find  a  few  sous 
for  gingerbread  and  merry-go-rounds.  You  sit  dull  in  the  market  all  day  Vou 
want  a  feast." 

Bebee  colored  behind  the  hedge,  and  ran  in  and  brought  three  new-laid 
eggs  that  she  had  left  in  the  flour-bin  in  the  early  morning,  and  thrust  them  on 
him  through  a  break  in  the  brier.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  done 
anything  of  which  she  might  not  speak;  she  was  ashamed,  and  yet  the  secret 
was  so  sweet  to  her. 

"I  am  very  happy,  Jehan,  thank  God!"  she  murmured,  with  a  tremulous 
breath  and  a  shine  in  her  eyes  that  the  old  man's  ears  and  sight  were  too  dull 
to  discern. 

"  So  vias,sfo,"  muttered  Jehan,  as  he  thrust  the  eggs  into  his  old  patched 
blue  blouse.  "  So  was  she.  And  then  a  stumble— a  blow  in  the  lane  there— a 
horse's  kick — and  all  was  over.  All  over,  my  pretty  one — for  ever  and  ever." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  a  sudden  impulse  Flamen,  going  through  the  woodland  shadows  to  the 
city,  paused  and  turned  back;  all  his  impulses  were  quick,  and  swayed  him 
now  hither  now  thither  in  many  contrary  ways. 

He  knew  that  the  hour  was  come — that  he  must  leave  her  and  spare  her,  as 
to  himself  he  phrased  it,  or  teach  her  the  love  words  that  the  daisies  whisper 
to  women. 

And  why  not  ? — anyway  she  would  marry  Jeannot. 

He,  half-way  to  the  town,  walked  back  again  and  paused  a  moment  at  the 
gate;  an  emotion  half  pitiful,  half  cynical,  stirred  in  him. 

Anyway  he  would  leave  her  in  a  few  days;  Paris  had  again  opened  her  arms 
to  him;  his  old  life  awaited  him;  women  who  claimed  him  by  imperious  amorous 
demands  reproached  him;  and  after  all  this  day  he  had  got  the  Gretchen  of  his 
ideal,  a  great  picture  for  the  future  of  his  fame. 
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As  he  would  leave  her  anyway  so  soon,  he  would  leave  her  unscathed — poor 
little  field-flower — he  could  never  take  it  with  him  to  blossom  or  wither  in 
Paris. 

His  world  would  laugh  too  utterly  if  he  made  for  himself  a  mistress  out  of 
a  little  Fleming  in  two  wooden  shoes.  Besides — 

Besides,  something  that  was  half  weak  and  half  noble  moved  him  not  to 
lead  this  child,  in  her  trust  and  her  ignorance,  into  ways  that  when  she  awak- 
ened from  her  trance  would  seem  to  her  shameful  and  full  of  sorrow.  For  he 
knew  that  Bebee  was  not  as  others  are. 

He  turned  back  and  knocked  at  the  hut  door  and  opened  it. 

Bebee  was  just  beginning  to  undress  herself;  she  had  taken  off  her  white 
kerchief  and  her  wooden  shoes;  her  pretty  shoulders  and  her  little  neck  shone 
white  in  the  moon;  her  feet  were  bare  on  the  mud  floor. 

She  started  with  a  cry  and  threw  the  handkerchief  again  on  her  shoulders, 
but  there  was  no  fear  of  him;  only  the  unconscious  instinct  of  her  girlhood. 

He  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  would  not  go  away  until  the  morrow . 

"  Did  you  want  me  ?  "  said  Bebee  softly,  with  happy  eyes  of  surprise  and 
yet  a  little  startled,  fearing  some  evil  might  have  happened  to  him  that  he 
should  have  returned  thus. 

"  No;  I  do  not  want  you,  dear,"  he  said  gently;  no — he  did  not  want  her, 
poor  little  soul;  she  wanted  him,  but  he— there  were  so  many  of  these  things  in 
his  life,  and  he  liked  her  too  well  to  love  her. 

"  No,  dear,  I  did  not  want  you,"  said  Flamen,  drawing  her  arms  about  him, 
and  feeling  her  flutter  like  a  little  bird,  while  the  moonlight  came  in  through  the 
green  leaves  and  fell  in  fanciful  patterns  on  the  floor.  "But  I  came  to 
say— you  have  had  one  happy  day,  wholly  happy,  have  you  not,  poor  little 
Bebee  ? " 

"  Ah,  yes  ! "  she  sighed  rather  than  said  the  answer  in  her  wondrous  glad- 
ness; drawn  there  close  to  him,  with  the  softness  of  his  lips  upon  her.  Could 
he  have  come  back  only  to  ask  that  ? 

'  Well,  that  is  something.  You  will  remember  it  always,  Bebee  ?  "  he  mur- 
mured in  his  unconscious  cruelty.  « I  did  not  wish  to  spoil  your  cloudless 
pleasure,  dear— for  you  care  for  me  a  little,  do  you  not  ?— so  I  came  back  to  tell 
you  only  now  that  I  go  away  for  a  little  while  to-morrow." 

"  Go  away  !  " 

She  trembled  in  his  arms  and  turned  cold  as  ice;  a  great  terror  and  dark- 
s  fell  upon  her;  she  had  never  thought  that  he  would  ever  go  away.     He 

caressed  her,  and  played  with  her  as  a  boy  may  with  a  bird  before  he  wrings 

its  neck. 

"  You  will  come  back  ?  " 
He  kissed  her: — "Surely." 
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"  To-morrow  ? " 

"  Nay — not  so  soon." 

"In  a  week  ?" 

"  Hardly." 

"In  a  month,  then  ?" 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Before  winter,  anyway  ? " 

He  looked  aside  from  the  beseeching,  tearful,  candid  eyes,  and  kissed  her 
hair  and  her  throat,  and  said,  "  Yes,  dear— beyond  a  doubt." 

She  clung  to  him,  crying  silently— he  wished  that  women  would  not  weep. 

"  Come,  Bebee,  listen,"  he  said,  coaxingly,  thinking  to  break  the  bitterness 
to  her.  «  This  is  not  wise,  and  it  gives  me  pain.  There  is  so  much  for  you 
to  do.  You  know  so  little.  There  is  so  much  to  learn.  I  will  leave  you 
many  books,  and  you  must  grow  quite  learned  in  my  absence.  The  Virgin 
is  all  very  well  in  her  way,  but  she  cannot  teach  us  much,  poor  lady.  For 
her  kingdom  is  called  Ignorance.  You  must  teach  yourself.  I  leave  you 
that  to  do.  The  days  will  go  by  quickly  if  you  are  laborious  and  patient. 
Do  you  love  me,  little  one  ?  " 

For  an  answer  she  kissed  his  hand. 

"  You  are  a  busy  little  Be"bee  always,"  he  said,  with  his  lips  caressing  her 
soft  brown  arms  that  were  round  his  neck.  "  But  you  must  be  busier  than 
ever  whilst  I  am  gone.  So  you  will  forget.  No,  no,  I  do  not  mean  that: — I 
mean  so  the  time  will  pass  quickest.  And  I  shall  finish  your  picture,  Bebee, 
and  all  Paris  will  see  you,  and  the  great  ladies  will  envy  the  little  girl  with  her 
two  wooden  shoes.  Ah!  that  does  not  please  you  ? — you  care  for  none  of  these 
vanities.  No.  Poor  little  Bebee,  why  did  God  make  you,  or  Chance  breathe 
life  into  you  ?  You  are  so  far  away  from  us  all.  It  was  cruel.  What  harm 
has  your  poor  little  soul  ever  done  that,  pure  as  a  flower,  it  should  have  been 
sent  to  the  hell  of  this  world  ? " 

She  clung  to  him,  sobbing  without  sound.  "  You  will  come  back?  You 
will  come  back  ? "  she  moaned,  clasping  him  closer  and  closer. 

Flamen's  own  eyes  grew  dim.     But  he  lied  to  her: — "  I  will — I  promise." 

It  was  so  much  easier  to  say  so,  and  it  would  break  her  sorrow.  So  he 
thought. 

For  the  moment  again  he  was  tempted  to  take  her  with  him — but,  he  resisted 
it — he  would  tire,  and  she  would  cling  to  him  forever. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  bleating  of  the  little  kid  in  the  shed  without 
was  the  only  sound;  the  gray  lavender  blew  to  and  fro. 

Her  arms  were  close  about  his  throat;  he  kissed  them  again,  and  kissed 
her  eyes,  her  cheek,  her  mouth;  then  put  her  from  him  quickly  and  went  out. 

She  ran  to  him,  and  threw  herself  on  the  damp  ground  and  held  him  there, 
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and  leaned  her  forehead  on  his  feet.     But  though  he  looked  at  her  with  wet 

eyes,  he  did  not  yield,  and  he  still  said,— 

"  I  will  come  back  soon— very  soon — be  quiet,  dear,  let  me  go." 

Then  he  kissed  her  once  more  many  times,  and  put  her  gently  within  the 

door  and  closed  it. 

A  low,  sharp,  sudden  cry  reached  him,  went  to  his  heart,  but  he  did  not  turn; 

he  went  on  through  the  wet,  green  little  garden,  and  the  curling  leaves,  where 

he  had  found  peace  and  had  left  desolation. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

"I  WILL  let  her  alone  and  she  will  marry  Jeannot,"  thought  Flamen;  and 
he  believed  himself  a  good  man  for  once  in  his  life,  and  pitied  himself  for  having 
become  a  sentimentalist. 

She  would  marry  Jeannot,  and  bear  many  children,  as  those  people  always 
did;  and  ruddy  little  peasants  would  cling  about  those  pretty,  soft,  little  breasts 
of  hers;  and  she  would  love -them  after  the  manner  of  such  women,  and  be 
very  content  clattering  over  the  stones  in  her  wooden  shoes;  and  growing  brown 
and  stout,  and  more  careful  after  money,  and  ceasing  to  dream  of  unknown 
things,  and  not  seeing  God  at  all  in  the  fields,  but  looking  low  and  beholding 
only  the  ears  of  the  gleaning  wheat  and  the  feet  of  the  tottering  children;  and 
so  gaining  her  bread,  and  losing  her  soul,  and  stooping  nearer  and  nearer  to 
earth  till  she  dropped  into  it  like  one  of  her  own  wind-blown  wall-flowers  when 
the  bee  has  sucked  out  all  its  sweetness  and  the  heats  have  scorched  up  all  its 
bloom: — yes,  of  course,  she^would  marry  Jeannot  and  end  so  ! 

Meanwhile  he  had  his  Gretchen,  and  that  was  the  one  great  matter. 

So  he  left  the  street  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  went  on  his  way  out  of  the 
chiming  city  as  its  matin  bells  were  rung,  and  took  with  him  a  certain  regret, 
and  the  only  innocent  affection  that  had  ever  awakened  in  him;  and  thought  of 
his  self-negation  with  half  admiration  and  half  derision;  and  so  drifted  away 
into  the  whirlpool  of  his  amorous,  cynical,  changeful,  passionate,  callous,  many- 
colored  life,  and  said  to  himself  as  he  saw  the  last  line  of  the  low  green  plains 
shine  against  the  sun,—"  She  will  marry  Jeannot,  of  course,  she  will  marry 
Jeannot.  And  my  Gretchen  is  greater  than  Scheffer's." 

What  else  mattered  very  much,  after  all,  except  what  they  would  say  in 
Paris  of  Gretchen  ? 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

PEOPLE  saw  that  Bebee  had  grown  very  quiet.    But  that  was  all  they  saw. 

Her  little  face  was  pale  as  she  sat  among  her  glowing  autumn  blossoms,  by 
the  side  of  the  cobbler's  stall;  and  when  the  Varnhart  children  cried  at  the 
gate  to  her  to  come  and  play,  she  would  answer  gently  that  she  was  too  busy 
to  have  play-time  now. 

The  fruit-girl  of  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour  hooted  after  her,  "  Gone  so  soon  ? 
—oh  he  !  what  did  I  say  ? — a  fine  pine  is  sugar  in  the  teeth  a  second  only,  but 
the  brown  nuts  you  may  crack  all  the  seasons  round.  Well,  did  you  make 
good  harvest  while  it  lasted  ?  has  Jeannot  a  fat  bridal  portion  promised  ?" 

And  old  Jehan,  who  was  the  tenderest  soul  of  them  all  in  the  lane  by  the 
swans'  water,  would  come  and  look  at  her  wistfully  as  she  worked  among  the 
flowers,  and  would  say  to  her, — 

"  Dear  little  one,  there  is  some  trouble — does  it  come  of  that  painted  picture  ? 
You  never  laugh  now,  Bebee,  and  that  is  bad..  A  girl's  laugh  is  pretty  to  hear; 
my  girl  laughed  like  little  bells  ringing— and  then  it  stopped,  all  at  once;  they 
said  she  was  dead.  But  you  are  not  dead,  Bebee.  And  yet  you  are  so  silent; 
one  would  say  you  were." 

But  to  the  mocking  of  the  fruit-girl,  as  to  the  tenderness  of  old  Jehan, 
Bebee  answered  nothing;  the  lines  of  her  pretty  curled  mouth  grew  grave  and 
sad,  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  wistful  bewildered  pathetic  appeal  like  the  look 
in  the  eyes  of  a  beaten  dog,  which,  while  it  aches  with  pain,  does  not  cease  to 
love  its  master. 

One  resolve  upheld  her,  and  made  her  feet  firm  on  the  stones  of  the  streets 
and  her  lips  mute  under  all  they  said  to  her.  She  would  learn  all  she  could,  and 
be  good,  and  patient,  and  wise,  if  trying  could  make  her  wise,  and  so  do  his 
will  in  all  things — until  he  should  come  back. 

"You  are  not  gay,  Bebee,"  said  Annemie,  who  grew  so  blind  that  she  could 
scarce  see  the  flags  at  the  mastheads,  and  who  still  thought  that  she  pricked 
the  lace  patterns  and  earned  her  bread. 

"  You  are  not  gay,  dear.  Has  any  lad  gone  to  sea  that  your  heart  goes 
away  with,  and  do  you  watch  for  his  ship  coming  in  with  the  coasters  ?  It  is 
weary  work  waiting — but  it  is  all  the  men  think  us  fit  for,  child.  They  may  set 
sail  as  they  like;  every  new  port  has  new  faces  for  them;  but  we  are  to  sit  still 
and  to  pray  if  we  like,  and  never  murmur,  be  the  voyage  ever  so  long,  but  be 
ready  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss,  a  fresh  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  a  dry  pair  of  socks; 
- — that  is  a  man.  We  may  have  cried  our  hearts  out — we  must  have  ready  the 
pipe  and  the  socks,  or,  '  Is  that  what  you  call  love  ? '  they  grumble.  You  want 
mortal  patience  if  you  love  a  man, — it  is  like  a  fretful  child  that  thumps  you 
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when  your  breast  is  bare  to  it.     Still— be  you  patient,  dear,  just  as  I  am,  just  as 

I  am." 

And  Bebee  would  shudder  as  she  swept  the  cobwebs  from  the  garret  walls, 
—patient  as  she  was— she  who  had  sat  here  fifty  years  watching  for  a  dead  man 
and  for  a  wrecked  ship. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  wheat  was  reapen  in  the  fields,  and  the  brown  earth  turned  afresh. 
The  white  and  purple  chrysanthemums  bloomed  against  the  flowerless  rose- 
bushes, and  the  little  gray  Michaelmas  daisy  flourished  where  the  dead  carna- 
tions had  spread  their  glories.  Leaves  began  to  fall  and  chilly  winds  to  sigh 
among  the  willows;  the  squirrels  began  to  store  away  their  nuts,  and  the  poor 
to  pick  up  the  broken,  bare  boughs. 

"  He  said  he  would  come  before  winter,"  thought  B£bee,  every  day  when 
she  rose  and  felt  each  morning  cooler  and  grayer  than  the  one  before  it;  winter 
was  near. 

Her  little  feet  already  were  cold  in  their  wooden  shoes;  and  the  robin 
already  sang  in  the  twigs  of  the  sear  sweet-brier;  but  she  had  the  brave  sweet 
faith  which  nothing  kills,  and  she  did  not  doubt — oh  !  no,  she  did  not  doubt, 
she  was  only  tired. 

Tired  of  the  strange,  sleepless,  feverish  nights;  tired  of  the  long,  dull,  empty 
days;  tired  of  watching  down  the  barren,  leafless  lane;  tired  of  hearkening 
breathless  to  each  step  on  the  rustling  dead  leaves;  tired  of  looking  always, 
always,  always,  into  the  ruddy  autumn  evenings  and  the  cold  autumn  starlight, 
and  never  hearing  what  she  listened  for,  never  seeing  what  she  sought;  tired 
as  a  child  may  be,  lost  in  a  wood,  and  wearily  wearing  its  small  strength  and 
breaking  its  young  heart  in  search  of  the  track  forever  missed,  of  the  home 
forever  beyond  the  horizon. 

Still  she  did  her  work  and  kept  her  courage. 

She  took  her  way  into  the  town  with  her  basket  full  of  the  ruby  and  amber 
of  the  dusky  autumn  blossoms,  and  when  those  failed,  and  the  garden  was  quite 
desolate,  except  for  a  promise  of  haws  and  of  holly,  she  went,  as  she  had  always 
done,  to  the  lace-room,  and  gained  her  bread  and  the  chickens'  corn  each  day  by 
winding  the  thread  round  the  bobbins;  and  at  nightfall,  when  she  had  plodded 
home  through  the  darksome  roads  and  over  the  sodden  turf,  and  had  lit  her 
rushlight  and  sat  down  to  her  books,  with  her  hand  buried  in  her  hair,  and 
her  eyes  smarting  from  the  strain  of  the  lace-work,  and  her  heart  aching  with 
that  new  and  deadly  pain  which  never  left  her  now,  she  would  read— read— read— 
read,'and  try  and  store  her  brain  with  knowledge,  and  try  and  grasp  these  vast  new 
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meanings  of  life  that  the  books  opened  to  her,  and  try  and  grow  less  ignorant 
against  he  should  return. 

There  was  much  she  could  not  understand,  but  there  was  also  much  she 
could. 

Her  mind  was  delicate  and  quick,  her  intelligence  swift  and  strong;  she 
bought  old  books  at  bookstalls  with  pence  that  she  saved  by  going  without  her 
dinner.  The  keeper  of  the  stall,  a  shrewd  old  soul,  explained  some  hard  points 
to  her,  and  chose  good  volumes  for  her,  and  lent  others  to  this  solitary  little 
student  in  her  wooden  shoes  and  with  her  pale  child's  face. 

So  she  toiled  hard  and  learned  much,  and  grew  taller  and  very  thin,  and  got 
a  look  in  her  eyes  like  a  lost  dog's,  and  yet  never  lost  heart  or  wandered  in  the 
task  that  he  had  set  her,  or  in  her  faith  in  his  return. 

"  Burn  the  books,  Bebee,"  whispered  the  children  again  and  again,  clinging 
to  her  skirts.     "Burn  the  wicked,  silent  things.     Since  you  have  had  them  you 
never  sing,  or  romp,  or  laugh,  and  you  look  so  white — so  white." 
Bebee  kissed  them,  but  kept  to  her  books. 

Jeannot  going  by  from  the  forest  night  after  night  saw  the  light  twinkling 
in  the  hut  window,  and  sometimes  crept  softly  up  and  looked  through  the 
chinks  of  the  wooden  shutter,  and  saw  her  leaning  over  some  big  old  volume 
with  her  pretty  brows  drawn  together,  and  her  mouth  shut  close  in  earnest 
effort,  and  he  would  curse  the  man  who  had  changed  her  so,  and  go  away  with 
rage  in  his  breast  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  daring  to  say  anything,  but  know- 
ing that  never  would  Bebee's  little  brown  hand  lie  in  love  within  his  own. 

Nor  even  in  friendship,  for  he  had  rashly  spoken  rough  words  against  the 
stranger  from  Rubes'  land,  and  Bebee  ever  since  then  had  passed  him  by 
with  a  grave  simple  greeting,  and  when  he  had  brought  her  in  timid  gifts  a 
barrow-load  of  fagots,  had  thanked  him,  but  had  bidden  him  take  the  wood 
home  to  his  mother. 

"  You  think  evil  things  of  me,  Bebee  ? "  good  Jeannot  had  pleaded,  with  a 
sob  in  his  voice;  and  she  had  answered  gently, — 
"  No;  but  do  not  speak  to  me,  that  is  all." 

Then  he  had  cursed  her  absent  lover,  and  Bebee  gone  within  and  closed 
her  door. 

She  had  no  idea  that  the  people  thought  ill  of  her.  They  were  cold  to  her, 
and  such  coldness  made  her  heart  ache  a  little  more.  But  the  one  great  love 
in  her  possessed  her  so  strongly  that  all  other  things  were  half  unreal. 

She  did  her  daily  housework  from  sheer  habit,  and  she  studied  because  he 
had  told  her  to  do  it,  and  because  with  the  sweet,  stubborn,  credulous  faith  of 
her  youth,  she  never  doubted  that  he  would  return. 

Otherwise  there  was  no  perception  of  real  life  in  her;  she  dreamed  and 
prayed,  and  prayed  and  dreamed,  and  never  ceased  to  do  either  one  or  the 
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other,  even  when  she  was  scattering  potato-peels  to  the  fowls,  or  shaking  car- 
rots loose  of  the  soil,  or  sweeping  the  snow  from  her  hut  door,  or  going  out  in 
the  raw  dark  dawn  as  the  single  little  sad  bell  of  St.  Guido  tolled  through  the 
stillness  for  the  first  mass. 

For  though  even  Father  Francis  looked  angered  at  her  because  he  thought 
she  was  stubborn,  and  hid  some  truth  and  some  shame  from  him  at  confession, 
yet  she  went  resolutely  and  oftener  than  ever  to  kneel  in  the  dusty,  dusky, 
crumbling  old  church,  for  it  was  all  she  could  do  for  him  who  was  absent — so 
she  thought — and  she  did  not  feel  quite  so  far  away  from  him  when  she  was 
beseeching  Christ  to  have  care  of  his  soul  and  of  his  body. 

All  her  pretty  dreams  were  dead. 

She  never  heard  any  story  in  the  robin's  song,  or  saw  any  promise  in  the 
sunset  clouds,  or  fancied  that  angels  came  about  her  in  the  night — never  now. 

The  fields  were  gray  and  sad;  the  birds  were  little  brown  things;  the  stars 
were  cold  and  far  off;  the  people  she  had  used  to  care  for  were  like  mere 
shadows  that  went  by  her  meaningless  and  without  interest,  and  all  she  thought 
of  was  the  one  step  that  never  came;  all  she  wanted  was  the  one  touch  she 
never  felt. 

"  You  have  done  wrong,  Bebee,  and  you  will  not  own  it,"  said  the  few 
neighbors  who  ever  spoke  to  her.  ( 

Bebee  looked  at  them  with  wistful,  uncomprehending  eyes. 

"  I  have  done  no  wrong,"  she  said  gently,  but  no  one  believed  her. 

A  girl  did  not  shut  herself  up  and  wane  pale  and  thin  for  nothing,  so  they 
reasoned.  She  might  have  sinned  as  she  had  liked  if  she  had  been  sensible 
after  it,  and  married  Jeannot. 

But  to  fret  mutely,  and  shut  her  lips,  and  seem  as  though  she  had  done 
nothing — that  was  guilt  indeed. 

For  her  village,  in  its  small  way,  thought  as  the  big  world  thinks. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

FULL  winter  came. 

The  snow  was  deep,  and  the  winds  drove  the  people  with  whips  of  ice  along 
the  dreary  country  roads  and  the  steep  streets  of  the  city.  The  bells  of  the 
dogs  and  the  mules  sounded  sadly  through  the  white  misty  silence  of  the  Flem- 
ish plains,  and  the  weary  horses  slipped  and  fell  on  the  frozen  ruts  and  on  the 
jagged  stones  in  the  little  frost-shut  Flemish  towns.  Still  the  Flemish  folk  were 
gay  enough  in  many  places. 

There  were  fairs  and  kermesses;  there  were  puppet-plays  and  church-feasts; 
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there  were  sledges  on  the  plains  and  skates  on  the  canals;  there  were  warm 
woollen  hoods  and  ruddy  wood-fires;  there  were  tales  of  demons  and  saints, 
and  bowls  of  hot  onion  soup;  sugar  images  for  the  little  children,  and 
blessed  beads  for  the  maidens  clasped  on  rosy  throats  with  lovers'  kisses;  and  in 
the  city  itself  there  was  the  high  tide  of  the  winter  pomp  and  mirth,  with  festal 
scenes  in  the  churches,  and  balls  at  the  palaces,  and  all  manner  of  gay  things 
in  toys  and  jewels,  and  music  playing  cheerily  under  the  leafless  trees,  and 
flashes  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  shining  furs,  and  happy  faces,  and  golden  curls,  in 
the  carriages  that  climbed  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  and  filled  the  big  place 
around  the  statue  of  stout  Godfrey. 

In  the  little  village  above  St.  Guido,  Bebee's  neighbors  were  merry  too,  in 
their  simple  way. 

The  women  worked  away  wearily  at  their  lace  in  the  dim  winter  light,  and 
made  a  wretched  living  by  it,  but  all  the  same  they  got  penny  playthings  for  their 
babies,  and  a  bit  of  cake  for  their  Sunday  hearth.  They  drew  together  in 
homely  and  cordial  friendship,  and  of  an  afternoon  when  dusk  fell  wove  their 
lace  in  company  in  Mere  Krebs's  mill-house  kitchen,  with  the  children  and  the 
dogs  at  their  feet  on  the  bricks,  so  that  one  big  fire  might  serve  for  all,  and  all 
be  lighted  with  one  big  rush  candle,  and  all  be  beguiled  by  chit-chat  and  songs, 
stories  of  spirits,  and  whispers  of  ghosts,  and  now  and  then  when  the  wind 
howled  at  its  worst,  a  paternoster  or  two  said  in  common  for  the  men  toiling 
in  the  barges  or  drifting  up  the  Scheldt. 

In  these  gatherings  BebeVs  face  was  missed,  and  the  blithe  soft  sound  of  her 
voice,  like  a  young  thrush  singing,  was  never  heard. 

The  people  looked  in  and  saw  her  sitting  over  a  great  open  book — often  her 
hearth  had  no  fire. 

Then  the  children  grew  tired  of  asking  her  to  play;  and  their  elders  began 
to  shake  their  heads;  she  was  so  pale  and  so  quiet,  there  must  be  some  evil  in 
it — so  they  began  to  think. 

Little  by  little  people  dropped  away  from  her.  Who  knew,  the  gossips  said, 
what  shame  or  sin  the  child  might  not  have  on  her  sick  little  soul  ? 

True,  Bebee  worked  hard  just  the  same,  and  just  the  same  was  seen  trudg- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  dusk  of  dawns,  and  afternoons  in  her  two  little  wooden 
shoes.  She  was  gentle  and  laborious,  and  gave  the  children  her  goat's  milk, 
and  the  old  women  the  brambles  of  her  garden. 

But  they  grew  afraid  of  her — afraid  of  that  sad,  changeless,  far-away  look 
in  her  eyes,  and  of  the  mute  weariness  that  was  on  her— and,  being  perplexed, 
were  sure,  like  all  ignorant  creatures,  that  what  was  secret  must  be  also  vile. 

So  they  hung  aloof,  and  let  her  alone,  and  by-and-by  scarcely  nodded  as 
they  passed  her,  but  said  to  Jeannot,— 

"You  were  spared  a  bad  thing,  lad;  the  child  was  that  grand  painter's  light- 
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o'-love,  that  is  plain  to  see.  The  mischief  all  comes  of  the  stuff  old  Antoine 
filled  her  head  with— a  stray  little  by-blow  of  chickweed  that  he  cockered  up 
like  a  rare  carnation.  Oh  !  do  not  fly  in  a  rage,  Jeannot;  the  child  is  no  good, 
and  would  have  made  an  honest  man  rue.  Take  heart  of  grace,  and  praise  the 
saints,  and  marry  Katto's  Lisa." 

But  Jeannot  would  never  listen  to  the  slanderers,  and  would  never  look  at 
Lisa,  even  though  the  door  of  the  little  hut  was  always  closed  against  him,  and 
whenever  he  met  Bebee  on  the  highway  she  never  seemed  to  see  him  more 
than  she  saw  the  snow  that  her  sabots  were  treading. 

One  night  in  the  midwinter-time  old  Annemie  died. 

Bebee  found  her  in  the  twilight  with  her  head  against  the  garret  window, 
and  her  left  side  all  shriveled  and  useless.  She  had  a  little  sense  left,  and  a 
few  fleeting  breaths  to  draw. 

"  Look  for  the  brig,"  she  muttered.  "  You  will  not  see  the  flag  at  the 
masthead  for  the  fog  to-night;  but  his  socks  are  dry  and  his  pipe  is  ready. 
Keep  looking — keep  looking — she  will  be  in  port  to-night." 

But  her  dead  sailor  never  came  into  port;  she  went  to  him.  The  poor, 
weakened,  faithful  old  body  of  her  was  laid  in  the  graveyard  of  the  poor,  and 
the  ships  came  and  went  under  the  empty  garret  window,  and  Bebee  was  all 
alone. 

She  had  no  more  anything  to  work  for,  or  any  bond  with  the  lives  of  others. 
She  could  live  on  the  roots  of  her  garden  and  the  sale  of  her  hens'  eggs,  and  she 
could  change  the  turnips  and  carrots  that  grew  in  a  little  strip  of  her  ground 
for  the  quantity  of  bread  that  she  needed. 

So  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  books,  and  drew  herself  more  and  more  within 
from  the  outer  world.  She  did  not  know  that  the  neighbors  thought  very  evil 
of  her;  she  had  only  one  idea  in  her  mind — to  be  more  worthy  of  him  against 
he  should  return. 

The  winter  passed  away  somehow;  she  did  not  know  how. 

It  was  a  long,  cold,  white  blank  of  frozen  silence;  that  was  all.  She  studied 
hard,  and  had  got  a  quaint,  strange,  deep,  scattered  knowledge  out  of  her  old 
books;  her  face  had  lost  all  its  roundness  and  color,  but,  instead,  the  forehead 
had  gained  breadth  and  the  eyes  had  the  dim  fire  of  a  student's. 

Every  night  when  she  shut  her  volumes  she  thought, — 

"  I  am  a  little  nearer  him.     I  know  a  little  more." 

Just  so  every  morning,  when  she  bathed  her  hands  in  the  chilly  water,  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  I  will  make  my  skin  as  soft  as  I  can  for  him,  that  it  may 
be  like  the  ladies'  he  has  loved." 

Love  to  be  perfect  must  be  a  religion,  as  well  as  a  passion.  Bebee's  was  so. 
Like  George  Herbert's  serving-maiden,  she  swept  no  specks  of  dirt  away  from 
a  floor  without  doing  it  to  the  service  of  her  lord. 
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Only  Be"beVs  lord  was  a  king  of  earth,  made  of  earth's  dust  and  vanities. 
But  what  did  she  know  of  that  ? 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  winter  went  by,  and  the  snow-drops  and  crocus  and  pale  hepatica 
smiled  at  her  from  the  black  clods.  Every  other  spring-time  Bebee  had  run 
with  fleet  feet  under  the  budding  trees  down  into  the  city,  and  had  sold  sweet 
little  wet  bunches  of  violets  and  brier  before  all  the  snow  was  melted  from  the 
eaves  of  the  Brood  huis. 

"The  winter  is  gone,"  the  townspeople  used  to  say;  "look,  there  is  Bebee 
with  the  flowers." 

But  this  year  they  did  not  see  the  little  figure  itself  like  a  rosy  crocus  stand- 
ing against  the  brown  timbers  of  the  Maison  de  Roi. 

Be"be"e  had  not  heart  to  pluck  a  single  blossom  of  them  all.  She  let  them 
all  live,  and  tended  them  so  that  the  little  garden  should  look  its  best  and 
brightest  to  him  when  his  hand  should  lift  its  latch. 

Only  he  was  so  long  coming — so  very  long;  the  violets  died  away,  and  the 
first  rosebuds  came  in  their  stead,  and  still  Bebe"e  looked  every  dawn  and  every 
nightfall  vainly  down  the  empty  road. 

Nothing  kills  young  creatures  like  the  bitterness  of  waiting. 

Pain  they  will  bear,  and  privation  they  will  pass  through,  fire  and  water  and 
storm  will  not  appall  them,  no  rwrath  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  waiting — the  long, 
tedious,  sickly,  friendless  days,  that  drop  one  by  one  in  their  eternal  sameness 
into  the  weary  past,  these  kill  slowly  but  surely,  as  the  slow  dropping  of  water 
frets  away  rock. 

The  summer  came. 

Nearly  a  year  had  gone  by.  Be"bee  worked  early  and  late.  •  The  garden 
bloomed  like  one  big  rose,  and  the  neighbors  shook  their  heads  to  see  the 
flowers  blossom  and  fall  without  bringing  in  a  single  coin. 

She  herself  spoke  less  seldom  than  ever,  and  now  when  old  Jehan,  who 
never  had  understood  the  evil  thoughts  of  his  neighbors,  asked  her  what  ailed 
her  that  she  looked  so  pale  and  never  stirred  down  to  the  city,  now  her  courage 
failed  her,  and  the  tears  brimmed  over  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  call  up  a  brave 
brief  word  to  answer  him.  For  the  time  was  so  long,  and  she  was  so  tired. 

Still  she  never  doubted  that  her  lover  would  come  back:  he  had  said  he 
would  come:  she  was  as  sure  that  he  would  come  as  she  was  sure  that  God 
came  in  the  midst  of  the  people  when  the  silver  bell  rang  and  the  Host  was 
borne  by  on  high. 
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Beb£e  did  not  heed  much,  but  she  vaguely  felt  the  isolation  she  was  left  in: 
as  a  child  too  young  to  reason  feels  cold  and  feels  hunger. 

"No  one  wants  me  here  now  that  Annemie  is  gone,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
as  the  sweet  green  spring  days  unfolded  themselves  one  by  one  like  the  buds 
of  the  brier-rose  hedges. 

And  now  and  then  even  the  loyal  little  soul  of  her  gave  way,  and  sobbing 
on  her  lonely  bed  in  the  long  dark  nights,  she  would  cry  out  against 'him,  "  Oh, 
why  not  have  left  me  alone?  I  was  so  happy — so  happy!  " 

And  then  she  would  reproach  herself  with  treason  to  him  and  ingratitude, 
and  hate  herself  and  feel  guilty  in  her  own  sight  to  have  thus  sinned  against 
him  in  thought  for  one  single  instant. 

For  there  are  natures  in  which  the  generosity  of  love  is  so  strong  that  it 
feels  its  own  just  pain  to  be  disloyalty;  and  Bebee's  was  one  of  them.  And  if 
he  had  killed  her  she  would  have  died  hoping  only  that  no  moan  had  escaped 
her  under  the  blow  that  ever  could  accuse  him. 

These  natures,  utterly  innocent  by  force  of  self-accusation  and  self-abase- 
ment, suffer  at  once  the  torment  of  the  victim  and  the  criminal. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

ONE  day  in  the  May  weather  she  sat  within  doors  with  a  great  book  upon 
her  table,  but  no  sight  for  it  in  her  aching  eyes.  The  starling  hopped  to  and 
fro  on  the  sunny  floor;  the  bees  boomed  in  the  porch;  the  tinkle  of  sheep's 
bells  came  in  on  the  stillness.  All  was  peaceful  and  happy  except  the  little 
weary,  breaking,  desolate  heart  that  beat  in  her  like  a  caged  bird's. 

"He  will  come;  I  am  sure  he  will  come,"  she  said  to  herself;  but  she  was 
so  tired,  and  it  was  so  long— oh,  dear  God  !— so  very  long. 

A  hand  tapped  at  the  lattice.  The  shrill  voice  of  Reine,  the  sabot-maker's 
wife,  broken  with  anguish,  called  through  the  hanging  ivy,— 

"  Bebee,  you  are  a  wicked  one,  they  say,  but  the  only  one  there  is  at  home 
in  the  village  this  day.  Get  you  to  town  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  and  send 
Doctor  Max  hither,  for  my  pet,  my  flower,  my  child  lies  dying,  and  not  a  soul 
lear,  and  she  black  as  a  coal,  with  choking— go,  go,  go!— and  Mary  will  for- 
give you  your  sins.  Save  the  little  one,  dear  Bebee,  do  you  hear  ?  and  I  will 
pray  God  and  speak  fair  the  neighbors  for  you.  Go  !  " 

Bebee  rose  up,  startled  by  the  now  unfamiliar  sound  of  a  human  voice,  and 
d  at  the  breathless  mother  with  eyes  of  pitying  wonder. 

"  Surely  I  will  go,"  she  said,  gently;  «  but  there  is  no  need  to  bribe  me.  I 
have  not  sinned  greatly— that  I  know." 
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Then  she  went  out  quickly  and  ran  through  the  lanes  and  into  the  city  for 
the  sick  child,  and  found  the  wise  man,  and  sent  him,  and  did  the  errand  rather 
in  a  sort  of  sorrowful  sympathetic  instinct  than  in  any  reasoning  consciousness 
of  doing  good. 

When  she  was  moving  through  the  once-familiar  and  happy  ways  as  the  sun 
was  setting  on  the  golden  fronts  of  the  old  houses,  and  the  chimes  were  ringing 
from  the  many  towers,  a  strange  sense  of  unreality,  of  non-existence,  fell 
upon  her. 

Could  it  be  she  ? — she  indeed — who  had  gone  there  the  year  before  the 
gladdest  thing  that  the  earth  bore,  with  no  care  except  to  shelter  her  flowers 
from  the  wind,  and  keep  the  freshest  blossoms  for  the  burgomaster's  housewife  ? 

She  did  not  think  thus  to  herself;  but  a  vague  doubt  that  she  could  ever 
have  been  the  little  gay,  laborious,  happy  Bebee,  with  troops  of  friends  arid 
endless  joys  for  every  day  that  dawned,  came  over  her  as  she  went  by  the  black 
front  of  the  Broodhuis. 

The  strong  voice  of  Lisa,  the  fruit-girl,  jarred  on  her  as  she  passed  the  stall 
under  its  yellow  awning  that  was  flapping  sullenly  in  the  evening  wind. 

"Oh  he,  little  fool,"  the  mocking  voice  cried,  "the  rind  of  the  fine  pine  is 
full  of  prickles,  and  stings-  the  lips  when  the  taste  is  gone  ? — to  be  sure — crack 
common  nuts  like  me,  and  you  are  never  wanting — hazels  grow  free  in  every 
copse.  Prut,  tut !  your  grand  lover  lies  a-dying;  so  the  students  read  out  of 
this  just  now;  and  you  such  a  simpleton  as  not  to  get  a  roll  of  napoleons  out 
of  him  before  he  went  to  rot  in  Paris.  I  dare  say  he  was  poor  as  sparrows,  if 
one  knew  the  truth.  He  was  only  a  painter  after  all." 

Lisa  tossed  her  as  she  spoke  a  torn  sheet,  in  which  she  was  wrapping  gen- 
tians: it  was  a  piece  of  newspaper  some  three  weeks  old,  and  in  it  there  was 
a  single  line  or  so  which  said  that  the  artist  Flamen,  whose  Gretchen  was 
the  wonder  of  the  Salon  of  the  year,  lay  sick  unto  death  in  his  rooms  in 
Paris. 

Bebee  stood  and  read;  the  strong  ruddy  western  light  upon  the  type, 
the  taunting  laughter  of  the  fruit-girl  on  her  ear. 

A  bitter  shriek  rang  from  her  that  made  even  the  cruelty  of  Lisa's  mirth 
stop  in  a  sudden  terror. 

She  stood  staring  like  a  thing  changed  to  stone  down  on  the  one  name  that 
to  her  filled  all  the  universe. 

"Ill— he  is  ill— do  you  hear?"  she  echoed  piteously,  looking  at  Lisa; 
"  and  you  say  he  is  poor  ? " 

"Poor?  for  sure!  is  he  not  a  painter?"  said  the  fruit-girl,  roughly.  She 
judged  by  her  own  penniless  student-lads;  and  she  was  angered  with  herself 
for  feeling  sorrow  for  this  little  silly  thing  that  she  had  loved  to  torture. 

"You  have  been  bad  .and  base  to  me;  but  now— I  bless  you,  I  love  you,  I 
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will  pray  for  you,"  said  Bebee,  in  a  swift  broken  breath,  and  with  a  look  upon 
her  face  that  startled  into  pain  her  callous  enemy. 

Then  without  another  word,  she  thrust  the  paper  in  her  bosom,  and  ran  out 
of  the  square  breathless  with  haste  and  with  a  great  resolve. 

He  was  ill — and  he  was  poor!  The  brave  little  soul  of  her  leaped  at  once 
to  action.  He  was  sick,  and  far  away;  and  poor  they  said.  All  danger  and 
all  difficulty  faded  to  nothing  before  the  vision  of  his  need. 

Bebee  was  only  a  little  foundling  who  ran  about  in  wooden  shoes;  but  she 
had  the  "  dog's  soul  "  in  her — the  soul  that  will  follow  faithfully  though  to 
receive  a  curse,  that  will  defend  loyally  though  to  meet  a  blow,  and  that  will 
die  mutely  loving  to  the  last. 

She  went  home,  how  she  never  knew;  and  without  the  delay  of  a  moment 
packed  up  a  change  of  linen,  and  fed  the  fowls  and  took  the  key  of  the  hut 
down  to  old  Jehan's  cabin.  The  old  man  was  only  half-witted  by  reason  of 
his  affliction  for  his  dead  daughter,  but  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  understand 
what  she  wanted  of  him,  and  honest  enough  to  do  it. 

"  lam  going  into  the  city,"  she  said  to  him;  "and  if  I  am  not  back  to- 
night, will  you  feed  the  starling  and  the  hens,  and  water  the  flowers  for  me  ? " 

Old  Jehan  put  his  head  out  of  his  lattice;  it  was  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
he  was  going  to  bed. 

"  What  are  you  after,  little  one  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  going  to  show  the  fine  buckles 
at  a  students'  ball  ?  Nay,  fie — that  is  not  like  you." 

"  I  am  going  to— pray, — dear  Jehan,"  she  answered,  with  a  sob  in  her 
throat  and  the  first  falsehood  she  ever  had  told.  "  Do  what  I  ask  you — do 
for  your  dead  daughter's  sake — or  the  birds  and  the  flowers  will  die  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  Take  the  key  and  promise  me." 

He  took  the  key,  and  promised. 

"Do  not  let  them  see  those  buckles  shine;  they  will  rob  you,"  he  added. 

B£bee  ran  from  him  fast;  every  moment  that  was  lost  was  so  precious  and 
so  terrible.  To  pause  a  second  for  fear's  sake  never  occurred  to  her.  She 
went  forth  as  fearlessly  as  a  young  swallow,  born  in  northern  April  days,  flies 
forth  on  instinct  to  new  lands  and  over  unknown  seas  when  autumn  falls. 

Necessity  and  action  breathed  new  life  into  her.  The  hardy  and  brave 
peasant  ways  of  her  were  awoke  once  more.  She  had  been  strong  to  wait 
silently  with  the  young  life  in  her  dying  out  drop  by  drop  in  the  heart-sickness 
of  long  delay.  She  was  strong  now  to  throw  herself  into  strange  countries  and 
dim  perils  and  immeasurable  miseries,  on  the  sole  chance  that  she  might  be  of 
service  to  him. 

A  few  human  souls  here  and  there  can  love  like  dogs.     BebeVs  was  one. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IT  was  dark.     The  May  days  are  short  in  the  north  lands  of  the  Scheldt. 

She  had  her  little  winter  cloak  of  frieze  and  her  wooden  shoes  and  her  little 
white  cap,  with  the  sunny  curls  rippling  out  of  it  in  their  pretty  rebellion.  She 
had  her  little  lantern  too;  and  her  bundle;  and  she  had  put  a  few  fresh  eggs 
in  her  basket,  with  some  sweet  herbs  and  the  palm-sheaf  that  Father  Francis 
had  blest  last  Easter — for  who  could  tell,  she  thought,  how  ill  he  might  not  be, 
or  how  poor  ? 

She  hardly  gave  a  look  to  the  hut  as  she  ran  by  its  garden  gate;  all  her 
heart  was  on  in  front,  in  the  vague  far-off  country  where  he  lay  sick  unto  death. 

She  ran  fast  through  the  familiar  lanes  into  the  city.  She  was  not  very  sure 
where  Paris  was,  but  she  had  the  name  clear  and  firm,  and  she  knew  that  people 
were  always  coming  and  going  thence  and  thither,  so  that  she  had  no  fear  she 
should  not  find  it. 

She  went  straight  to  the  big  busy  bewildering  place  in  the  Leopold  quarter 
where  the  iron  horses  fumed  every  day  and  night  along  the  iron  ways.  She 
had  never  been  there  before,  but  she  knew  it  was  by  that  great  highway  that 
the  traffic  to  Paris  was  carried  on,  and  she  knew  that  it  would  carry  people 
also  as  well. 

There  were  bells  clanging,  lights  flashing,  and  crowds  pushing  and  shouting, 
as  she  ran  up — a  little  gray  figure,  with  the  lantern-spark  glimmering  like  any 
tiny  glow-worm  astray  in  a  gas-lit  city. 

"  To  Paris  ?  "  she  asked,  entreatingly,  going  where  she  saw  others  going,  to 
a  little  grated  wicket  in  a  wall. 

"  Twenty-seven  francs — quick  !  "  they  demanded  of  her. 

Bebee  gave  a  great  cry,  and  stood  still,  trembling  and  trying  not  to  sob 
aloud.  She  had  never  thought  of  money;  she  had  forgotten  that  youth  and 
strength  and  love  and  willing  feet  and  piteous  prayers — all  went  for  nothing  as 
this  world  is  made. 

A  hope  flashed  on  her,  and  a  glad  thought.  She  loosed  the  silver  buckles, 
and  held  them  out. 

"  Would  you  take  these  ?     They  are  worth  much  more." 

There  was  a  derisive  laughter;  some  one  bade  her  with  an  oath  begone; 
rough  shoulders  jostled  her  away.  She  stretched  her  arms  out  piteously. 

"  Take  me— oh,  pray  take  me  !  I  will  go  with  the  sheep,  with  the  cattle- 
only,  only,  take  me  !  " 

But  in  the  rush  and  roar  none  heeded  her;  some  thief  snatched  the  silver 
buckles  from  her  hand,  and  made  off  with  them  and  was  lost  in  the  throng;  a 
great  iron  beast  rushed  by  her,  snorting  flame  and  bellowing  smoke;  there  was 
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a  roll  like  thunder,  and  all  was  dark;  the  night  express  had  passed  on  its  way 
to  Paris. 

Bebee  stood  still,  crushed  for  a  moment  with  the  noise  and  the  cruelty  and 
the  sense  of  absolute  desolation;  she  scarcely  noticed  that  the  buckles  had 
been  stolen;  she  had  only  one  thought — to  get  to  Paris. 

"  Can  I  never  go  without  money  ?  "  she  asked  at  the  wicket;  the  man  there 
glanced  a  moment,  with  a  touch  of  pity,  at  the  little  wistful  face. 

" The  least  is  twenty  francs — surely  you  must  know  that?"  he  said,  and 
shut  his  grating  with  a  clang. 

Bebe'e  turned  away  and  went  out  of  the  great  cruel  tumultuous  place;  her 
heart  ached  and  her  brain  was  giddy,  but  the  sturdy  courage  of  her  nature  rose 
to  need. 

"  There  is  no  way  at  all  to  go  without  money  to  Paris,  I  suppose  ? "  she 
asked  of  an  old  woman  whom  she  knew  a  little,  who  sold  nuts  and  little  pictures 
of  saints  and  wooden  playthings  under  the  trees,  in  the  avenue  hard  by. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  Eh  ? — no,  dear.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  anywhere  in  the  world  with- 
out money.  Look,  I  cannot  get  a  litre  of  nuts  to  sell  unless  I  pay  beforehand." 

"Would  it  be  far  to  walk  ?  " 

"Far!  Holy  Jesus!  It  is  right  away  in  the  heart  of.  France — over  two 
hundred  miles,  they  say;  straight  out  through  the  forest.  Not  but  what  my 
son  did  walk  it  once — and  he  a  shoemaker,  who  knows  what  walking  costs; 
and  he  is  well-to-do  there  now — not  that  he  ever  writes.  When  they  want 
nothing  people  never  write." 

"  And  he  walked  into  Paris  ? " 

"  Yes,  ten  years  age.  He  had  nothing  but  a  few  sous  and  an  ash  stick,  and 
he  had  a  fancy  to  try  his  luck  there.  And  after  all  our  feet  were  given  us  to 
travel  with.  If  you  go  there  and  you  see  him,  tell  him  to  send  me  something 
— I  am  tired  of  selling  nuts." 

Bebee  said  nothing,  but  went  on  her  road;  since  there  was  no  other  way 
but  to  walk  she  would  take  that  way;  the  distance  and  the  hardship  did  not 
appall  two  little  feet  that  were  used  to  traverse  so  many  miles  of  sun-baked 
summer  dust  and  of  frozen  winter  mud  unblenchingly  year  after  year. 

The  time  it  would  take  made  her  heart  sink  indeed.  He  was  ill.  God  knew 
what  might  happen.  But  neither  the  length  of  leagues  nor  the  fatigue  of  body 
daunted  her.  She  only  saw  his  eyes  dim  with  pain  and  his  lips  burned  with 
fever. 

She  would  walk  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  then,  perhaps,  she  might  get  lifts 
here  and  there  on  hay-wagons  or  in  peddlers'  carts;  people  had  always  used  to 
be  kind  to  her.  Anyhow  she  counted  she  might  reach  Paris  well  in  fifteen 
days. 
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She  sat  under  a  shrine  in  a  by  street  a  moment,  and  counted  the  copper 
pieces  she  had  on  her;  they  were  few,  and  the  poor  pretty  buckles  that  she 
might  have  sold  to  get  money  were  stolen. 

She  had  some  twenty  sous  and  a  dozen  eggs;  she  thought  she  might  live  on 
that;  she  had  wanted  to  take  the  eggs  to  him,  but  after  all,  to  keep  life  in  her 
until  she  could  reach  Paris  was  the  one  great  thing. 

"  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  been  born  poor;  and  to  have  lived  hardly- 
one  wants  so  little  !  "  she  thought  to  herself. 

Then  she  put  up  the  sous  in  the  linen  bosom  of  her  gown,  and  trimmed  her 
little  lantern  and  knelt  down  in  the  quiet  darkness  and  prayed  a  moment,  with 
the  hot  agonized  tears  rolling  down  her  face,  and  then  rose  and  stepped 
out  bravely  in  the  cool  of  the  night,  on  the  great  southwest  road  towards 
Paris. 

The  thought  never  once  crossed  her  to  turn  back,  and  go  again  into  the 
shelter  of  her  own  little  hut  among  the  flowers.  He  was  sick  there,  dying,  for 
anything  she  knew — that  was  the  only  thing  she  remembered. 

It  was  a  clear,  starlit  night,  and  everywhere  the  fragrance  of  the  spring  was 
borne  in  from  the  wide  green  plains,  and  the  streams  where  the  rushes  were 
blowing. 

She  walked  ten  miles  easily,  the  beautiful  gray  shadow  all  about  her.  She 
had  never  been  so  far  from  home  in  all  her  life,  except  to  that  one  Kermesse  at 
Mechlin.  But  she  was  not  afraid. 

With  the  movement,  and  the  air,  and  the  sense  that  she  was  going  to  him, 
which  made  her  happy  even  in  her  misery,  something  of  the  old,  sweet,  lost 
fancies  came  to  her. 

She  smiled  at  the  stars  through  her  tears,  and  as  the  poplars  swayed  and 
murmured  in  the  wind,  they  looked  to  her  like  the  wings  and  the  swords  of  a 
host  of  angels. 

Her  way  lay  out  through  the  forest,  and  in  that  sweet  green  woodland  she 
was  not  afraid — no  more  afraid  than  the  fawns  were. 

At  Boitsfort  she  shrank  a  little,  indeed.  Here  there  were  the  open-air 
restaurants,  and  the  cafe  gardens  all  alight  for  the  pleasure-seekers  from  the 
city;  here  there  were  music  and  laughter,  and  horses  with  brass  bells,  and 
bright  colors  on  high  in  the  wooden  balconies,  and  below  among  the  blossom- 
ing hawthorn  hedges.  She  had  to  go  through  it  all,  and  she  shuddered  a  little 
as  she  ran,  thinking  of  that  one  priceless,  deathless  forest  day  when  he  had 
kissed  her  first. 

But  the  pleasure-people  were  all  busied  with  their  mirth  and  mischief,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  little  gray  figure  in  the  starry  night.  She  went  on  along 
the  grassy  roads,  under  the  high  arching  trees,  with  the  hoot  of  the  owls  and 
the  cry  of  the  rabbits  on  the  stillness. 
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AtGroenendael,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  midnight  was  striking  as  she 
entered  the  village.  Every  one  was  asleep.  The  lights  were  all  out.  The  old 
ruined  priory  frowned  dark  under  the  clouds. 

She  shivered  a  little  again,  and  began  to  feel  chill  and  tired,  yet  did  not 
dare  to  knock  at  anyone  of  the  closed  house-doors—she  had  no  money. 

So  she  walked  on  her  first  ten  unknown  miles,  meeting  a  few  people  only, 
and  being  altogether  unmolested— a  small  gray  figure,  trotting  in  two  little 

wooden  shoes. 

They  thought  her  a  peasant  going  to  a  fair  or  a  lace-mill,  and  no  one  die 
her  more  harm  than  to  wish  her  good-night  in  rough  Flemish. 

When  the  dawn  began  to  whiten  above  the  plains  of  the  east,  she  saw  an 
empty  cowshed  filled  with  hay;  she  was  a  little  tired,  and  lay  down  and  rested 
an  hour  or  two,  as  a  young  lamb  might  have  lain  on  the  dried  clover,  for  she 
knew  that  she  must  keep  her  strength  and  husband  her  power,  or  never  reach 
across  the  dreary  length  of  the  foreign  land  to  Paris. 

But  by  full  sunrise  she  was  on  her  way  again,  bathing  her  face  in  a  brook 
and  buying  a  sou's  worth  of  bread  and  flet-milk  at  the  first  cottage  that  she 
passed  in  bright,  leaf-bowered  Hoeylaert. 

The  forest  was  still  all  around  her,  with  its  exquisite  life  of  bough  and 
blossom,  and  murmur  of  insect  and  of  bird.  She  told  her  beads,  praying  as  she 
went,  and  was  almost  happy. 

God  would  not  let  him  die.  Oh,  no,  not  till  she  had  kissed  him  once  more, 
and  could  die  with  him. 

The  hares  ran  across  the  path,  and  the  blue  butterflies  flew  abovehead. 
There  was  purple  gloom  of  pinewood,  and  sparkling  verdure  of  aspen  and  elm. 
There  were  distant  church  carillons  ringing,  and  straight  golden  shafts  of  sun- 
shine streaming. 

She  was  quite  sure  God  would  not  let  him  die. 

She  hoped  that  he  might  be  very  poor.  At  times  he  had  talked  as  if 
he  were,  and  then  she  might  be  of  so  much  use.  She  knew  how  to  deal  with 
fever  and  suffering.  She  had  sat  up  many  a  night  with  the  children  of  the 
village.  The  gray  sisters  had  taught  her  many  of  their  ways  of  battling  with 
disease;  and  she  could  make  fresh  cool  drinks,  and  she  could  brew  beautiful 
remedies  from  simple  herbs.  There  was  so  much  that  she  might  do;  her  fancy 
played  with  it  almost  happily.  And  then,  only  to  touch  his  hand,  only  to  hear 
his  voice;  her  heart  rose  at  the  thought,  as  a  lark  to  its  morning  song. 

At  Rixensart,  buried  in  its  greenery,  as  she  went  through  it  in  morning  light, 
some  peasants  greeted  her  cheerily,  and  called  to  her  to  rest  in  a  house-porch, 
and  gave  her  honey  and  bread.  She  could  not  eat  much;  her  tongue  was 
parched  and  her  throat  was  dry,  but  the  kindness  was  precious  to  her,  and  she 
went  on  her  road  the  stronger  for  it. 
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"  It  is  a  long  way  to  walk  to  Paris,"  said  the  woman,  with  some  curious 
wonder.  Bebee  smiled,  though  her  eyes  grew  wet. 

"  She  has  the  look  of  the  little  Gesu,"  said  the  Rixensart  people,  and  they 
watched  her  away  with  a  vague  timid  pity. 

So  she  went  on  through  Ottignies  and  La  Roche,  to  Villers,  and  left  the 
great  woods  and  the  city  chimes  behind  her,  and  came  through  the  green  abbey 
valleys  through  Tilly  and  Ligny,  and  Fleurus,  and  so  into  the  coal  and  iron 
fields  that  lie  round  Charleroi. 

Here  her  heart  grew  sick,  and  her  courage  sank  under  the  noise  and  the 
haste,  before  the  blackness  and  the  hideousness.  She  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  She  thought  it  was  hell,  with  the  naked,  swearing,  fighting  people,  and 
the  red  fires  leaping  night  and  day.  Nevertheless,  if  hell  it  were,  since  it  lay 
betwixt  her  and  him,  she  found  force  to  brave  and  cross  it. 

The  miners  and  glass-blowers  and  nail-makers,  rough  and  fierce  and  hard, 
frightened  her.  The  women  did  not  look  like  women,  and  the  children  ran 
and  yelled  at  her,  and  set  their  dogs  upon  her.  The  soil  was  thick  with  dust 
like  soot,  and  the  trees  were  seared  and  brown.  There  was  no  peace  in  the 
place,  and  no  loveliness.  Eighty  thousand  folks  toiled  together  in  the  hopeless 
Tophet,  and  swarmed,  and  struggled,  and  labored,  and  multiplied,  in  joyless 
and  endless  wrestling  against  hunger  and  death. 

She  got  through  it  somehow,  hiding  often  from  the  ferocious  youngsters, 
and  going  sleepless  rather  than  lie  in  those  dens  of  filth;  but  she  seemed  so 
many,  many  years  older  when  Charleroi  lay  at  last  behind  her — so  many,  many 
years  older  than  when  she  had  sat  and  spun  in  the  garden  at  home. 

When  she  was  once  in  the  valley  of  the  Sombre  she  was  more  herself  again, 
only  she  felt  weaker  than  she  had  ever  done,  because  she  only  dared  to  spend 
one  of  her  sous  each  day,  and  one  sou  got  so  little  food. 

In  the  woods  and  fields  about  Alne  she  began  to  breathe  again,  like  a  bird 
loosed  to  the  air  after  being  shut  in  a  wooden  trap.  Green  corn,  green  boughs, 
green  turf,  mellow  chimes  of  church-bells,  humming  of  golden  bees,  cradle 
songs  of  women  spinning,  homely  odors  of  little  herb-gardens  and  of  orchard - 
trees  under  cottage  walls — these  had  been  around  her  all  her  life;  she  only 
breathed  freely  among  them. 

She  often  felt  tired,  and  her  wooden  shoes  were  wearing  so  thin  that  the 
hot  dust  of  the  road  at  noonday  burnt  her  feet  through  them.  Sometimes, 
too,  she  felt  a  curious  brief  faintness  such  as  she  had  never  known,  for  the 
lack  of  food  and  the  long  fatigue  began  to  tell  even  on  her  hardy  little 

body. 

But  she  went  on  bravely,  rarely  doing  less  than  her  twenty  miles  a  day,  and 
sometimes  more,  walking  often  in  the  night  to  save  time,  and  lying  down  in 
cow-sheds  or  under  haystacks  in  the  noontide. 
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For  the  most  part  people  were  kind  to  her;  they  saw  she  was  so  very  young 
and  so  poor. 

Women  would  give  her  leave  to  bathe  herself  in  their  bed-chambers,  and 
children  would  ask  her  to  wait  on  the  village  bench  under  the  chestnut-tree, 
while  they  brought  her  their  pet  lamb  or  their  tumbler  pigeons  to  look  at,  but, 
for  the  most  part — unless  she  was  very,  very  tired — she  would  not  wait.  It 
took  her  so  long,  and  who  could  tell  how  it  fared  with  him  in  Paris  ? 

Into  the  little  churches,  scattered  over  the  wide  countries  between  Charleroi 
and  Erquelinnes,  she  would  turn  aside,  indeed;  but,  then,  that  was  only  to  say 
a  prayer  for  him;  that  was  not  loss  to  him  but  gain. 

So  she  walked  on  until  she  reached  the  frontier  of  France.  She  began  to 
get  a  little  giddy;  she  began  to  see  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  level  always 
swirling  round  her  as  if  some  one  were  spinning  them  to  frighten  her,  but  still 
she  would  -not  be  afraid;  she  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  she  set  her  last  step 
on  the  soil  of  Flanders. 

Here  a  new,  strange,  terrible,  incomprehensible  obstacle  opposed  her:  she 
had  no  papers;  they  thrust  her  back  and  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  criminal. 
She  could  not  understand  what  they  could  mean.  She  had  never  heard  of 
these  laws  and  rules.  She  vaguely  comprehended  that  she  must  not  enter 
France,  and  stunned  and  heart-broken  she  dropped  down  under  a  tree,  and  for 
the  first  time  sobbed  as  if  her  very  life  would  weep  itself  away. 

She  could  see  nothing,  understand  nothing.  There  were  the  same  road, 
the  same  hedges,  the  same  fields,  the  same  white  cottages,  and  peasants  in  blue 
shirts  and  dun-hued  oxen  in  the  wagons.  She  saw  no  mark,  no  difference,  ere 
they  told  her  where  she  stood  was  Belgium,  and  where  they  stood  was  France, 
and  that  she  must  not  pass  from  one  into  the  other. 

The  men  took  no  notice  of  her.  They  went  back  into  their  guard-house, 
and  smoked  and  drank.  A  cat  sunned  herself  under  a  scarlet  bean.  The  white 
clouds  sailed  on  before  a  southerly  sky.  She  might  die  here — he  there — and 
nothing  seemed  to  care. 

After  awhile  an  old  hawker  came  up;  he  was  travelling  with  wooden  clocks 
from  the  Black  Forest.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  and  asked  her  what 
she  ailed. 

She  knelt  down  at  his  feet  in  the  dust. 

"  Oh,  help  me!  "  she  cried  to  him.  «  Oh,  pray,  help  me!  I  have  walked  all 
the  way  from  Brussels — that  is  my  country,  and  now  they  will  not  let  me  pass 
that  house  where  the  soldiers  are.  They  say  I  have  no  papers.  What  papers 
should  I  have  ?  I  do  not  know.  When  one  has  done  no  harm,  and  does  not 
owe  a  sou  anywhere,  and  has  walked  all  the  way— Is  it  money  that  they  want  ? 
I  have  none;  and  they  stole  my  silver  clasps  in  Brussels;  and  if  I  do  not  get 
to  Paris  I  must  die — die  without  seeing  him  again — ever  again,  dear  God!" 
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She  dropped  her  head  upon  the  dust  and  crouched  and  sobbed  there,  her 
courage  broken  by  this  new  barrier  that  she  had  never  dreamed  would  come 
between  herself  and  Paris. 

The  old  hawker  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  He  had  seen  much  of  men  and 
women,  and  knew  truth  from  counterfeit,  and  he  was  moved  by  the  child's  agony. 

He  stooped  and  whispered  in  her  ear, — 

"  Get  up  quick,  and  I  will  pass  you.  It  is  against  the  law,  and  I  may  go  to 
prison  for  it.  Never  mind;  one  must  risk  something  in  this  world,  or  else  be  a 
cur.  My  daughter  has  stayed  behind  in  Marbais  sweethearting;  her  name  is 
on  my  passport,  and  her  age  and  face  will  do  for  yours.  Get  up  and  follow  me 
close,  and  I  will  get  you  through.  Poor  little  soul!  whatever  your  woe  is  it  is 
real  enough,  and  you  are  such  a  young  and  pretty  thing.  Get  up,  the  guards 
are  in  their  house,  they  have  not  seen;  follow  me,  and  you  must  not  speak  a 
word;  they  must  take  you  for  a  German,  dumb  as  wood." 

She  got  up  and  obeyed  him,  not  comprehending,  but  only  vaguely  seeing 
that  he  was  friendly  to  her,  and  would  pass  her  over  into  France. 

The  old  man  made  a  little  comedy  at  the  barrier,  and  scolded  her  as  though 
she  were  his  daughter  for  losing  her  way  as  she  came  to  meet  him,  and  then 
crying  like  a  baby. 

The  guards  looked  at  her  carelessly,  joked  the  hawker  on  her  pretty  face, 
looked  the  papers  over,  and  let  her  through,  believing  her  the  child  of  the  clock- 
maker  of  the  Hartz.  Some  lies  are  blessed  as  truth. 

"  I  have  done  wrong  in  the  law,  but  not  before  God,  I  think,  little  one,"  said 
the  pedler.  "  Nay — do  not  thank  me,  or  go  on  like  that;  we  are  in  sight  of  the 
customs  men  still,  and  if  they  suspected,  it  would  be  the  four  walls  of  a  cell 
only  that  you  and  I  should  see  to-night.  And  now  tell  me  your  story,  poor 
maiden — why  are  you  on  foot  through  a  strange  country  ? " 

But  Bebee  would  not  tell  him  her  story;  she  was  confused  and  dazed  still. 
She  did  not  know  rightly  what  had  happened  to  her;  but  she  could  not  talk  of 
herself,  nor  of  why  she  travelled  thus  to  Paris. 

The  old  hawker  got  cross  at  her  silence,  and  called  her  an  unthankful  jade, 
and  wished  that  he  had  left  her  to  her  fate,  and  parted  company  with  her  at 
two  cross-roads,  saying  his  path  did  not  lie  with  hers;  and  then  when  he  had 
done  that,  was  sorry,  and  being  a  tender-hearted  soul,  hobbled  back,  and  would 
fain  press  a  five-franc  piece  on  her;  and  Bebee,  refusing  it  all  the  while,  kissed 
his  old  brown  hands  and  blessed  him,  and  broke  away  from  him,  and  so  went 
on  again  solitary  towards  St.  Quentin. 

The  country  was  very  flat  and  poor,  and  yet  the  plains  had  a  likeness  in 
them  to  her  own  wide  Brabant  clowns,  where  the  tall  green  wheat  was  blowing 
and  the  barges  dropping  down  the  sluggish  streams. 

She  was  very  footsore;  very  weary;  very  hungry  so  often;  but  she  was  in 
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France in  his  country; — and  her  spirit  rose  with  the  sense  of  that  nearness 

to  him. 

After  all  God  was  so  good  to  her;  there  were  fine  bright  days  and  nights; 
a  few  showers  had  fallen,  but  merely  passing  ones;  the  air  was  so  cool  and  so 
balmy  that  it  served  her  almost  as  food;  and  she  seldom  found  people  so 
unkind  that  they  refused  for  her  single  little  sou  to  give  her  a  crust  of  bread 
and  let  her  lie  in  an  outhouse. 

After  all  God  was  very  good;  and  by  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  day  she 
would  be  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

She  was  a  little  light-headed  at  times  from  insufficient  nourishment;  espe- 
cially after  waking  from  strange  dreams  in  unfamiliar  places;  sometimes  the 
soil  felt  tremulous  under  her,  and  the  sky  spun  round;  but  she  struggled  against 
the  feeling,  and  kept  a  brave  heart,  and  tried  to  be  afraid  of  nothing. 

Sometimes  at  night  she  thought  she  saw  old  Annemie.  "  But  what  if  I  do  ?  " 
she  said  to  herself;  "Annemie  never  will  hurt  me." 

And  now,  as  she  grew  nearer  her  goal,  her  natural  buoyancy  of  spirit 
returned  as  it  had  never  done  to  her  since  the  evening  that  he  had  kissed  and 
left  her.  As  her  body  grew  lighter  and  more  exhausted,  her  fancy  grew  keener 
and  more  dominant.  All  things  of  the  earth  and  air  spoke  to  her  as  she  went 
along  as  they  had  used  to  do.  All  that  she  had  learned  from  the  books  in  the 
long  cold  months  came  to  her  clear  and  wonderful.  She  was  not  so  very  igno- 
rant now — ignorant,  indeed,  beside  him — but  still  knowing  something  that  would 
make  her  able  to  read  to  him  if  he  liked  it,  and  to  understand  if  he  talked  of 
grave  things. 

She  had  no  fixed  thought  of  what  she  would  be  to  him  when  she  reached  him. 

She  fancied  she  would  wait  on  him,  and  tend  him,  and  make  him  well,  and 
be  caressed  by  him,  and  get  all  gracious  pretty  things  of  leaf  and  blossom 
about  him,  and  kneel  at  his  feet,  and  be  quite  happy  if  he  only  touched  her 
now  and  then  with  his  lips;— her  thoughts  went  no  further  than  that;— her  love 
for  him  was  of  that  intensity  and  absorption  in  which  nothing  but  itself  is 
remembered. 

When  a  creature  loves  much,  even  when  it  is  as  little  and  as  simple  a  soul 
as  Bebee,  the  world  and  all  its  people  and  all  its  laws  and  ways  are  as  naught. 
They  cease  to  exist;  they  are  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

Whoever  recollects  an  outside  world  may  play  with  passion,  or  may  idle 
with  sentiment,  but  does  not  love. 

She  did  not  hear  what  the  villagers  said  to  her.     She  did  not  see  the  streets 

the  towns  as  she  passed  them.  She  kept  herself  clean  always,  and  broke 
fast  now  and  then  by  sheer  instinct  of  habit,  nothing  more.  She  had  no 
perception  what  she  did,  except  of  walking— walking— walking  always,  and 
seeing  the  white  road  go  by  like  pale  ribbons  unrolled. 
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She  got  a  dreamy,  intense,  sleepless  light  in  her  blue  eyes  that  frightened 
some  of  those  she  passed.  They  thought  she  had  been  fever-stricken,  and  was 
not  in  her  senses. 

So  she  went  across  the  dreary  lowlands,  wearing  out  her  little  sabots,  but 
not  wearing  out  her  patience  and  her  courage. 

She  was  very  dusty  and  jaded.  Her  woolen  skirt  was  stained  with  weather 
and  torn  with  briers.  But  she  had  managed  always  to  wash  her  cap  white  in 
brook-water,  and  she  had  managed  always  to  keep  her  pretty  bright  curls  soft 
and  silken— for  he  had  liked  them  so  much,  and  he  would  soon  draw  them 
through  khis  hand  again.  So  she  told  herself  a  thousand  times  to  give  her 
strength  when  the  mist  would  come  over  her  sight,  and  the  earth  would  seem 
to  tremble  as  she  went.  On  the  fifteenth  day  from  the  night  when  she  had 
left  her  hut  by  the  swans'  water,  Bebee  saw  Paris. 

Shining  away  in  the  sun;  white  and  gold;  among  woods  and  gardens  she 
saw  Paris. 

She  was  so  tired — oh,  so  tired— but  she  could  not  rest  now.  There  were 
bells  ringing  always  in  her  ears,  and  a  heavy  pain  always  in  her  he.-id.  But 
what  of  that  ? — she  was  so  near  to  him. 

"  Are  you  ill,  you  little  thing  ?  "  a  woman  asked  her  who  was  gathering  early 
cherries  in  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city. 

Bebee  looked  at  her  and  smiled:  "I  do  not  know — I  am  happy." 

And  she  went  onward. 

It  was  evening.  The  sun  had  set.  She  had  not  eaten  for  twenty-four 
hours.  But  she  could  not  pause  for  anything  now.  She  crossed  the  gleaming 
river,  and  she  heard  the  cathedral  chimes.  Paris  in  all  its  glory  was  about 
her,  but  she  took  no  more  note  of  it  than  a  pigeon  that  flies  through  it  intent 
on  reaching  home. 

No  one  looked  at  or  stopped  her;  a  little  dusty  peasant  with  a  bundle  on  a 
stick  over  her  shoulder. 

The  click-clack  of  her  wooden  shoes  on  the  hot  pavements  made  none  look 
up;  little  rustics  came  up  every  day  like  this  to  make  their  fortunes  in  Paris. 
Some  grew  into  golden  painted  silken  flowers,  the  convolvuli  of  their  brief  sum- 
mer days;  and  some  drifted  into  the  Seine  water,  rusted,  wind-tossed,  fallen 
leaves,  that  were  wanted  of  no  man.  .  Anyhow  it  was  so  common  to  see  them, 
pretty  but  homely  things,  with  their  noisy  shoes  and  their  little  all  in  a  bundle, 
that  no  one  even  looked  once  at  Bebe"e. 

She  was  not  bewildered.  As  she  had  gone  through  her  own  city,  only  think- 
ing of  the  roses  in  her  basket  and  of  old  Annemie  in  her  garret,  so  she  went 
through  Paris,  only  thinking  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  come  thither. 

Now  that  she  was  really  in  his  home  she  was  happy;  happy  though  her 
head  ached  with  that  dull  odd  pain,  and  all  the  sunny  glare  went  round  and 
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round  like  a  great  gilded  humming-top,  such  as  the  babies  clapped  their  hands 
at  at  the  Kermesse. 

She  was  happy;  she  felt  sure  now  that  God  would  not  let  him  die  till  she  got 
to  him.  She  was  quite  glad  that  he  had  left  her  all  that  long,  terrible  winter, 
for  she  had  learned  so  much  and  was  so  much  more  fitted  to  be  with  him. 

Weary  as  she  was,  and  strange  as  the  pain  in  her  head  made  her  feel,  she 
was  happy,  very  happy;  a  warm  flush  came  on  her  little  pale  cheeks  as  she 
thought  how  soon  he  would  kiss  them,  her  whole  body  thrilled  with  the  old 
sweet  nameless  joy  that  she  had  sickened  for  in  vain  so  long. 

Though  she  saw  nothing  else  that  was  around  her,  she  saw  some  little  knots 
of  moss-roses  that  a  girl  was  selling  on  the  quay,  as  she  used  to  sell  them  in 
front  of  the  Maison  du  Roi.  She  had  only  two  sous  left,  but  she  stopped  and 
bought  two  little  rosebuds  to  take  to  him.  He  had  used  to  care  for  them  so 
much  in  the  summer  in  Brabant. 

The  girl  who  sold  them  told  her  the  way  to  the  street  he  lived  in;  it  was 
not  very  far  off  the  quay.  She  seemed  to  float  on  air,  to  have  wings  like  the 
swallows,  to  hear  beautiful  music  all  around.  She  felt  for  her  beads,  and  said 
aves  of  praise.  God  was  so  good. 

It  was  quite  night  when  she  reached  the  street,  and  sought  the  number  of 
his  house.  She  spoke  his  name  softly,  and  trembling  very  much  with  joy,  not 
with  any  fear,  but  it  seemed- to  her  too  sacred  a  thing  ever  to  utter  aloud. 

An  old  man  looked  out  of  a  den  by  the  door,  and  told  her  to  go  straight  up 
the  stairs  to  the  third  floor,  and  then  turn  to  the  right.  The  old  man  chuckled 
as  he  glanced  after  her,  and  listened  to  the  wooden  shoes  pattering  wearily  up 
the  broad  stone  steps. 

Bebee  climbed  them— ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty.  «  He  must  be  very  poor  ! " 
she  thought,  « to  live  so  high,"  and  yet  the  place  was  wide  and  handsome,  and 
had  a  look  of  riches.  Her  heart  beat  so  fast,  she  felt  suffocated;  her  limbs 
shook,  her  eyes  had  a  red  blood-like  mist  floating  before  them;  but  she  thanked 
God  each  step  she  climbed— a  moment,  and  she  would  look  upon  the  only  face 
she  loved. 

"  He  will  be  glad;— oh,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  !  "  she  said  to  herself,  as 
a  fear  that  had  never  before  come  near  her  touched  her  for  a  moment— if  he 
should  not  care  ? 

But  even  then,  what  did  it  matter  ?  Since  he  was  ill  she  should  be  there  to 
watch  him  night  and  day;  and  when  he  was  well  again,  if  he  should  wish  her 
to  go  away— one  could  always  die. 

"  But  he  will  be  glad-oh,  I  know  he  will  be  glad  !  "  she  said  to  the  rose- 
itfaat  she  earned  to  him  «  And  if  God  will  only  let  me  save  his  life,  what 
else  do  I  want  more  ?  " 

His   name  was  written  on  a  door  before  her.     The  handle  of  a  bell  hung 
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down;  she  pulled  it  timidly.  The  door  unclosed;  she  saw  no  one,  and  went 
through.  There  were  low  lights  burning.  There  were  heavy  scents  that  were 
strange  to  her.  There  was  a  fantastic  gloom  from  old  armor,  and  old  weapons 
and  old  pictures  in  the  dull  rich  chambers.  The  sound  of  her  wooden  shoes 
was  lost  in  the  softness  and  thickness  of  the  carpets. 

It  was  not  the  home  of  a  poor  man.  A  great  terror  froze  her  heart ;~if  she 
were  not  wanted  here  ? 

She  went  quickly  through  three  rooms,  seeing  no  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  there  were  folding-doors. 

"It  is  I— Bebee,''  she  said  softly,  as  she  pushed  them  gently  apart;  and  she 
held  out  the  two  moss-rosebuds. 

Then  the  words  died  on  her  lips,  and  a  great  horror  froze  her,  still  and 
silent,  there. 

She  saw  the  dusky  room  as  in  a  dream.  She  saw  him  stretched  on  the  bed, 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  laughing,  and  playing  cards  upon  the  lace  coverlet.  She 
saw  women  with  loose  shining  hair  and  bare  limbs,  and  rubies  and  diamonds 
glimmering  red  and  white.  She  saw  men  lying  about  upon  the  couch,  throw- 
ing dice  and  drinking  and  laughing  one  with  another. 

Beyond  all  she  saw  against  the  pillows  of  his  bed  a  beautiful  brown  wicked- 
looking  thing  like  some  velvet  snake,  who  leaned  over  him  as  he  threw  down 
the  painted  cards  upon  the  lace,  and  who  had  cast  about  his  throat  her  curved 
bare  arm  with  the  great  coils  of  dead  gold. all  a-glitter  on  it. 

And  above  it  all  there  were  odors  of  wines  and  flowers,  clouds  of  smoke, 
shouts  of  laughter,  music  of  shrill  gay  voices. 

She  stood  like  a  frozen  creature  and  saw — the  rosebuds  in  her  hand.  Then 
with  a  great  piercing  cry  she  let  the  little  roses  fall,  and  turned  and  fled.  At 
the  sound  he  looked  up  and  saw  her,  and  shook  his  beautiful  brown  harlot  off 
him  with  an  oath. 

But  Bebee  flew  down  through  the  empty  chambers  and  the  long  stairway  as 
a  hare  flies  from  the  hounds;  her  tired  feet  never  paused,  her  aching  limbs 
never  slackened;  she  ran  on  and  on,  and  on,  into  the  lighted  streets,  into  the 
fresh  night  air;  on,  and  on,  and  on,  straight  to  the  river. 

From  its  brink  some  man's  strength  caught  and  held  her.  She  struggled 
with  it. 

"  Let  me  die!  let  me  die!  "  she  shrieked  to  him,  and  strained  from  him  to 
get  at  the  cool  gray  silent  water  that  waited  for  her  there. 

Then  she  lost  all  consciousness,  and  saw  the  stars  no  more. 

When  she  came  back  to  any  sense  of  life,  the  stars  were  shining  still,  and 
the  face  of  Jeannot  was  bending  over  her,  wet  with  tears. 

He  had  followed  her  to  Paris  when  they  had  missed  her  first,  and  had  come 
straight  by  train  to  the  city,  making  sure  it  was  thither  she  had  come, 
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and   there  had  sought   her   many  days,  watching  for  her   by  the   house   of 

Flamen. 

She  shuddered  away  from  him  as  he  held  her,  and  looked  at  him  with 

blank  tearless  eyes. 

"  Do  not  touch  me — take  me  home." 

That  was  all  she  ever  said  to  him.  She  never  asked  him  or  told  him  any- 
thing. She  never  noticed  that  it  was  strange  that  he  should  have  been  here 
upon  the  river-bank.  He  let  her  be,  and  took  her  silently  in  the  cool  night 
back  by  the  iron  ways  to  Brabant. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SHE  sat  quite  still  and  upright  in  the  wagon,  with  the  dark  lands  rushing  by 
her.  She  never  spoke  at  all.  She  had  a  look  that  frightened  him  upon  her 
face.  When  he  tried  to  touch  her  hand,  she  shivered  away  from  him. 

The  charcoal-burner,  hardy  and  strong  among  forest-reared  men,  cowered 
like  a  child  in  a  corner,  and  covered  his  eyes  and  wept. 

So  the  night  wore  away. 

She  had  no  perception  of  anything  that  happened  to  her  until  she  was  led 
through  her  own  little  garden  in  the  early  day,  and  her  starling  cried  to  her 
"  Bonjour,  Bonjour  !  "  Even  then  she  only  looked  about  her  in  a  bewildered 
way,  and  never  spoke. 

Were  the  sixteen  days  a  dream  ? 

She  did  not  know. 

The  women  whom  Jeannot  summoned,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  Mere 
Krebs,  and  one  or  two  others,  weeping  for  what  had  been  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts  against  her,  undressed  her,  and  laid  her  down  on  her  little  bed,  and 
opened  the  shutters  to  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

She  let  them  do  as  they  liked,  only  she  seemed  neither  to  hear  nor  speak, 
and  she  never  spoke. 

All  that  Jeannot  could  tell  was  that  he  had  found  her  in  Paris,  and  had 
saved  her  from  the  river. 

The  women  were  sorrowful,  and  reproached  themselves.  Perhaps  she  had 
done  wrong,  but  they  had  been  harsh,  and  she  was  so  young. 

The  two  little  sabots  with  the  holes  worn  through  the  soles  touched  them; 
and  they  blamed  themselves  for  having  shut  their  hearts  and  their  doors  against 
her  as  they  saw  the  fixed  blue  eyes,  without  any  light  in  them,  and  the  pretty 
mouth  closed  close  against  either  sob  or  smile. 

After  all  she  was  Bebee— the  little  bright  blithe  thing  that  had  danced  with 
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their  children,  and  sung  to  their  singing,  and  brought  them  always  the  first  roses 
of  the  year.  If  she  had  been  led  astray,  they  should  have  been  gentler 
with  her. 

So  they  told  themselves  and  each  other. 

What  had  she  seen  in  that  terrible  Paris  to  change  her  like  this  ?— they  could 
not  tell.  She  never  spoke. 

The  cock  crowed  gayly  to  the  sun.  The  lamb  bleated  in  the  meadow. 
The  bees  boomed  among  the  pear-tree  blossoms.  The  gray  lavender  blew  in 
the  open  house-door.  The  green  leaves  threw  shifting  shadows  on  the  floor. 

All  things  were  just  the  same  as  they  had  been  the  year  before,  when  she 
had  woke  to  the  joy  of  being  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

But  Bebee  now  lay  quite  still  and  silent  on  her  little  bed;  as  quiet  as  the 
waxen  Gesu  that  they  laid  in  the  manger  at  the  Nativity. 

"  If  she  would  only  speak  !  "  the  women  and  the  children  wailed,  weeping 
sorely. 

But  she  never  spoke;  nor  did  she  seem  to  know  any  one  of  them.  Not 
even  the  starling,  as  he  flew  on  her  pillow  and  called  her. 

"Give  her  rest,"  they  all  said;  and  one  by  one  moved  away,  being  poor 
folk  and  hard-working,  and  unable  to  lose  a  whole  day. 

Mere  Krebs  stayed  with  her,  and  Jeannot  sat  in  the  porch  where  her  little 
spinning-wheel  stood  and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro;  in  vain  agony,  powerless. 

He  had  done  all  he  could,  and  it  was  of  no  avail. 

Then  people  who  had  loved  her,  hearing,  came  up  the  green  lanes  from  the 
city — the  cobbler  and  the  tinman,  and  the  old  woman  who  sold  saints'  pictures 
by  the  Broodhuis.  The  Varnhart  children  hung  about  the  garden  wicket, 
frightened  and  sobbing.  Old  Jehan  beat  his  knees  with  his  hands,  and  said 
only  over  and  over  again,  "  Another  dead — another  dead  ! — the  red  mill  and  I 
see  them  all  dead  !  " 

The  long  golden  day  drifted  away,  and  the  swans  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 
the  willows  grew  silver  in  the  sunshine. 

Bebee,  only,  lay  quite  still  and  never  spoke.  The  starling  sat  above  her  head ; 
his  wings  drooped,  and  he  was  silent  too. 

Towards  sunset  Bebee  raised  herself  and  called  aloud:  they  ran  to  her. 

"  Get  me  a  rosebud — one  with  the  moss  round  it,"  she  said  to  them. 

They  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  brought  her  one  wet  with  dew. 

She  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  in  one  of  her  little  wooden  shoes  that  stood  upon 

the  bed. 

"  Send  them  to  him,"  she  said  wearily;  "  tell  him  I  walked  all  the  way." 
Then  her  head  drooped;  then  momentary  consciousness  died  out:  the  old 

dull  lifeless  look  crept  over  her  face  again  like  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  starling  spread  his  broad  black  wings  above  her  head.     She  lay  quite 
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still  once  more.     The  women  left  the  rosebud  in  the  wooden  shoe,  not  knowing 

what  she  meant. 

Night  fell.  Mere  Krebs  watched  beside  her.  Jeannot  went  down  to  the 
old  chtirch  to  beseech  heaven  with  all  his  simple,  ignorant,  tortured  soul.  The 
villagers  hovered  about,  talking  in  low  sad  voices,  and  wondering,  and  dropping 
one  by  one  into  their  homes.  They  were  sorry,  very  sorry;  but  what  could 

they  do  ? 

It  was  quite  night.  The  lights  were  put  out  in  the  lane.  Jeannot,  with 
Father  Francis,  prayed  before  the  shrine  of  the  Seven  Sorrows.  Mere  Krebs 
slumbered  in  her  rush-bottomed  chair;  she  was  old  and  worked  hard.  The 
starling  was  awake. 

Bebee  rose  in  her  bed,  and  looked  around,  as  she  had  done  when  she  had 
asked  for  the  moss-rosebud. 

A  sense  of  unutterable  universal  pain  ached  over  all  her  body. 

She  did  not  see  her  little  home,  its  four  white  walls,  its  lattice  shining  in  the 
moon,  its  wooden  bowls  and  plates,  its  oaken  shelf  and  presses,  its  plain  familiar 
things  that  once  had  been  so  dear  : — she  did  not  see  them; — she  only  saw  the 
brown  woman  with  her  arm  about  his  throat. 

She  sat  up  in  her  bed  and  slipped  her  feet  on  to  the  floor;  the  pretty  little 
rosy  feet  that  he  had  used  to  want  to  clothe  in  silken  stockings. 

Poor  little  feet !  she  felt  a  curious  compassion  for  them; — they  had  served 
her  so  well,  and  they  were  so  tired. 

She  sat  up  a  moment  with  that  curious  dull  agony,  aching  everywhere  in 
body  and  in  brain.  She  kissed  the  rosebud  once  more,  and  laid  it  gently  down 
in  the  wooden  shoe.  She  did  notsee  anything  that  was  around  her.  She  felt  a 
great  dulness  that  closed  in  on  her;  a  great  weight  that  was  like  iron  on  her  head. 

She  thought  she  was  in  the  strange,  noisy,  cruel  city,  with  the  river  close  to 
her,  and  all  her  dead  dreams  drifting  down  it  like  murdered  children,  whilst 
that  woman  kissed  him. 

She  slipped  her  feet  on  to  the  floor,  and  rose  and  stood  upright.  There 
was  a  door  open  to  the  moonlight — the  door  where  she  had  sat  spinning  and 
singing  in  a  thousand  happy  days;  the  lavender  blew;  the  tall,  unbudded  green 
lilies  swayed  in  the  wind;  she  looked  at  them  and  knew  none  of  them. 

The  night  air  drifted  through  her  linen  dress,  and  played  on  her  bare  arms, 
and  lifted  the  curls  of  her  hair;  the  same  air  that  had  played  with  her  so  many 
times  out  of  mind  when  she  had  been  a  little  tottering  thing  that  measured  its 
height  by  the  red  rosebush.  But  it  brought  her  no  sense  of  where  she  was. 

All  she  saw  was  the  woman  who  kissed  him. 

There  was  the  water  beyond;  the  kindly  calm  water,  all  green  with  the  moss 
and  the  nests  of  the  ouzels  and  the  boughs  of  the  hazels  and  willows,  where  the 
swans  were  asleep  in  the  reeds,  and  the  broad  lilies  spread  wide  and  cool. 
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But  she  did  not  see  any  memory  in  it.  She  thought  it  was  the  cruel  gray 
river  in  the  strange  white  city;  and  she  cried  to  it;  and  went  out  into  the  old 
familiar  ways,  and  knew  none- of  them;  and  ran  feebly  yet  fleetly  through  the 
bushes  and  flowers,  looking  up  once  at  the  stars  with  a  helpless  broken  blind 
look,  like  a  thing  that  is  dying. 

"  He  does  not  want  me  !  "  she  said  to  them.  "  He  does  not  want  me  ! 

other  women  kiss  him  there  !  " 

Then  with  a  low  fluttering  sound  like  a  bird's  when  its  wings  are  shot,  and 
yet  it  tries  to  rise,  she  hovered  a  moment  over  the  water,  and  stretched  her 
arms  out  to  it. 

"He  does  not  want  me  !"  she  murmured;  "he  does  not  want  me— and  I 
am  so  tired.  Dear  God  !  " 

Then  she  crept  down,  as  a  weary  child  creeps  to  its  mother,  and  threw  herself 
forward,  and  let  the  green  dark  waters  take  her  where  they  had  found  her 
amidst  the  lilies,  a  little  laughing  yearling  thing. 

There  she  soon  lay,  quite  quiet,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  stars,  and  the 
starling  poised  above  to  watch  her  as  she  slept. 

She  had  been  only  Bebee — the  ways  of  God  and  man  had  been  too  hard 
for  her. 

When  the  messengers  of  Flamen  came  that  day,  they  took  him  back  a  dead 
moss-rose  and  a  pair  of  little  wooden  shoes  worn  through  with  walking. 

"  One  creature  loved  me  once,"  he  says  to  women  who  wonder  why  the 
wooden  shoes  are  there. 


END    OF    "BEB1SE,"    OR    TWO   LITTLE   WOODEN   SHOES. 
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LADY  MARABOUT'S  TROUBLES: 


OR, 


THE    WORRIES    OF    A    CHAPERONE. 


IN  THREE  SEASONS. 

SEASON    THE   FIRST. — THE    ELIGIBLE. 

ONE  of  the  kindest-natured  persons  that  I  ever  knew  on  this  earth,  where 
kind  people  are  as  rare  as  black  eagles  or  red  deer,  is  Helena,  Countess  of 
Marabout,  nee  De  Boncoeur.  She  has  foibles,  she  has  weaknesses — who 
amongst  us  hns  not  ? — she  will  wear  her  dresses  d'ecolletees,  though  she's  sixty, 
if  Burke  tells  us  truth;  she  will  rouge  and  practice  a  thousand  other  little 
toilette  tricks,  but  they  are  surely  innocent,  since  they  deceive  nobody;  and  if 
you  wait  for  a  woman  who  has  no  artifices,  I  am  afraid  you  shall  have  to  for- 
swear the  sex  in  toto,  my  friends,  and  come  growling  back  to  your  Diogenes' 
tub  in  the  Albany,  with  your  lantern  still  lit  every  day  of  your  lives. 

Lady  Marabout  is  a  very  charming  person.  As  for  her  weaknesses,  she  is 
all  the  nicer  for  them  to  my  taste.  I  like  people  with  weaknesses  myself; 
those  without  them  do  look  so  dreadfully  scornfully  and  unsympathizingly  upon 
one  from  the  altitude  of  their  superiority,  de  toute  la  hauteur  de  sa  betise,  as  a 
witty  Frenchman  says.  Humanity  was  born  with  weaknesses.  If  I  were  a 
beggar,  I  might  hope  for  a  coin  from  a  man  with  some;  a  man  without  any,  I 
know,  would  shut  up  his  porte-monnaie,  with  an  intensified  click,  to  make  me 
feel  trebly  envious,  and  consign  me  to  D  15  and  his  truncheon,  on  the  score  of 
vagrancy. 

Lady  Marabout  is  a  very  charming  person,  despite  her  little  foibles,  and 
she  gives  very  pleasant  little  dinners,  both  at  her  house  in  Lowndes  Square  and 
in  her  jointure  villa  at  Twickenham,  where  the  bad  odors  of  Thames  are  drowned 
in  the  fragrance  of  the  geraniums,  piled  in  great  heaps  of  red,  white,  and 
variegated  blossom  in  the  flower-beds  on  the  lawn.  She  has  been  married 
twice,  but  has  only  one  son,  by  her  first  union — Carruthers,  of  the  Guards — a 
very  good  fellow,  whom  his  mother  thinks  perfection,  though  if  she  did  know 
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certain  scenes  in  her  adored  Philip's  life,  the  good  lady  might  hesitate  before 
she  endowed  her  son  with  all  the  cardinal  virtues  as  she  does  at  the  present 
moment.  She  has  no  daughters,  therefore  you  will  wonder  to  hear  that  the 
prime  misery,  burden,  discomfort,  and  worry  of  her  life  is  chaperonage.  But 
so  it  is. 

Lady  Marabout  is  the  essence  of  good  nature;  she  can't  say  No:  that 
unpleasant  negative  monosyllable  was  never  heard  to  issue  from  her  full, 
smiling,  kind-looking  lips:  she  is  in  a  high  position,  she  has  an  extensive 
circle,  thanks  to  her  own  family  and  those  of  the  baronet  and  peer  she  suc- 
cessively espoused;  and  some  sister,  or  cousin,  or  friend,  is  incessantly  hunt- 
ing her  up  to  bring  ant  their  girls,  and  sell  them  well  off  out  of  hand;  young 
ladies  being  goods  extremely  likely  to  hang  on  hand  nowadays. 

"  Of  all  troubles,  the  troubles  of  a  chaperone  are  the  greatest,"  said  Lady 
Marabout  to  me  at  the  wedding  dejeuner  of  one  of  her  protegees.  "  In  the 
first  place,  one  looks  on  at  others'  campaigns  instead  of  conducting  them  one's 
self;  secondly,  it  brings  back  one's  own  bright  days  to  see  the  young  things' 
smiles  and  blushes,  like  that  girl's  just  now  (I  do  hope  she'll  be  happy!);  and 
thirdly,  one  has  all  the  responsibility,  and  gets  all  the  blame  if  anything  goes 
wrong.  I'll  never  chaperone  anybody  again  now  I  have  got  rid  of  Leila." 

So  does  Lady  Marabout  say  twenty  times;  yet  has  she  invariably  some 
young  lady  under  her  wing,  whose  relatives  are  defunct,  or  invalided,  or  in 
India,  or  out  of  society  somehow;  and  we  all  of  us  call  her  house  The  Yard, 
and  her  (among  ourselves)  not  Lady  Marabout  but  Lady  Tattersall.  The 
worries  she  has  in  her  chaperone's  office  would  fill  a  folio,  specially  as  her  heart 
inclines  to  the  encouragement  of  romance,  but  her  reason  to  the  banishment 
thereof;  and  while  her  tenderness  suffers  if  she  thwarts  her  protegees'  leanings, 
her  conscience  gives  her  neuralgic  twinges  if  she  abets  them  to  unwise  matches 
while  under  her  dragonnage. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mother  ?  "  asked  Carruthers,  one  morning.  He's  very 
fond  of  his  mother,  and  will  never  let  one  laugh  at  her  in  his  hearing. 

"  Matter?  Everything  !"  replied  Lady  Marabout,  concisely  and  compre- 
hensively, as  she  sat  on  the  sofa  in  her  boudoir,  with  her  white  ringed  hands 
and  her  bien  conserve  look,  and  her  kindly  pleasant  eyes  and  her  rich  dress;  one 
could  see  what  a  pretty  woman  she  has  been,  and  that  Carruthers  may  thank 
her  for  his  good  looks.  "To begin  with,  Felicie  has  been  so  stupid  as  to  marry; 
married  the  greengrocer  (whom  she  will  ruin  in  a  week  !),  and  has  left  me  to 
the  mercies  of  a  stupid  woman  who  puts  pink  with  cerise,  mauve  with  magenta, 
and  sky-blue  with  azureline,  and  has  no  recommendation  except  that  she  is  as 
ugly  as  the  Medusa,  and  so  will  not  tempt  you  to— 

"  Make  love  to  her,  as  I  did  to  Marie,"  laughed  Carruthers.  "  Marie  was  a 
pretty  little  dear;  it  was  very  severe  in  you  to  send  her  away." 
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Lady  Marabout  tried  hard  to  look  severe  and  condemnatory,  but  failed 
signally,  nature  had  formed  the  smooth  brow  and  the  kindly  eyes  in  far  too 

soft  a  mold. 

"  Don't  jest  about  it,  Philip;  you  know  it  was  a  great  pain,  annoyance,  and 
scandal  to  me.  Well  !  Felicie  is  gone,  and  Oakes  was  seen  pawning  some  of 
my  Mechlin  the  other  day,  so  I  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  her;  and  they 
both  of  them  suited  me  so  well  !  Then  Bijou  is  ill,  poor  little  pet " 

"  With  repletion  of  chicken  panada  ?  " 

"No;  Bijou  isn't  such  a  gourmet.  You  judge  him  by  yourself,  I  suppose; 
men  always  do  !  Then  Lady  Hautton  told  me  last  night  that  you  were  the 
wildest  man  on  town,  and  at  forty " 

"You  think  I  ought  to  ranger  ?  So  I  will,  my  dear  mother,  some  day;  but 
at  present  I  am — so  very  comfortable;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  alter  !  What  pains 
one's  friends  are  always  at  to  tell  unpalatable  things;  if  they  would  but  be  only 
half  so  eager  to  tell  us  the  pleasant  ones  !  I  shall  expect  you  to  cut  Lady 
Hautton  if  she  speak  badly  of  me.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  your  worship, 
mother ! " 

"  My  worship  ?  How  conceited  you  are,  Philip  !  As  for  Lady  Hautton,  I 
believe  she  does  dislike  you,  because  you  did  not  engage  yourself  to  Adelina, 
and  were  selected  aide-de-camp  to  her  Majesty,  instead  of  Hautton;  still,  I  am 
afraid  she  spoke  too  nearly  the  truth." 

"  Perhaps  Marie  has  entered  her  service  and  told  tales." 

But  Lady  Marabout  wouldn't  laugh,  she  always  looks  very  grave  about 
Marie. 

"  My  worst  trouble,"  she  began  hastily,  "  is  that  your  aunt  Honiton  is  too  ill 
to  come  to  town;  no  chance  of  her  being  well  enough  to  come  at  all  this  sea- 
son; and  of  course  the  charge  of  Valencia  has  devolved  on  me.  You  know 
how  I  hate  chaperoning,  and  I  did  so  hope  I  should  be  free  this  year;  besides, 
Valencia  is  a  great  responsibility,  very  great;  a  girl  of  so  much  beauty  always 
is;  there  will  be  sure  to  be  so  many  men  about  her  at  once,  and  your  aunt  will 
expect  me  to  marry  her  so  very  well.  It  is  excessively  annoying." 

"  My  poor  dear  mother  !  "  cried  Carruthers.  "  I  grant  you  are  an  object  of 
pity.  You  are  everlastingly  having  young  fillies  sent  you  to  break  in,  and  they 
want  such  a  tight  hand  on  the  ribbons." 

"And  a  tight  hand,  as  you  call  it,  I  never  had,  and  never  shall  have,"  sighed 
Lady  Marabout.  "  Valencia  will  be  no  trouble  to  me  on  that  score,  however; 
she  has  been  admirably  educated,  knows  all  that  is  due  to  her  position,  and 
will  never  give  me  a  moment's  anxiety  by  any  imprudence  or  inadvertence.  But 
she  is  excessively  handsome,  and  a  beauty  is  a  great  responsibility  when  she 
first  comes  out." 

"\al  was  always  a  handsome  child,  if  I  remember.     I  dare  say  she  is  a 
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beauty  now.  When  is  she  coming  up  ?  because  I'll  tell  the  men  to  mark  the 
house  and  keep  clear  of  it,"  laughed  Carruthers.  »  You're  a  dreadfully  danger- 
ous person,  mother;  you  have  always  the  best-looking  girl  in  town  with  you 
Fulke  Nugent  says  if  he  should  ever  want  such  a  thing  as  a  wife  when  he  comes 
into  the  title,  he  shall  take  a  look  at  the  Marabout  Yearlings  Sale." 

"Abominably  rude  of  you  and  your  friends  to -talk  me  over  in  your  turf 
slang  !  I  wish  you  would  come  and  bid  at  the  sale,  Philip;  I  should  like  to  see 
you  married — well  married,  of  course." 

"My  beloved  mother!"  cried  Carruthers.  "Leave  me  in  peace,  if  you 
please,  and  catch  the  others  if  you  can.  There's  Goodey,  now;  every  chaper- 
one  and  debutante  in  London  has  set  traps  for  him  for  the  last  I  don't  know 
how  many  years;  wouldn't  he  do  for  Valencia?" 

"  Goodwood  ?  Of  course  he  would ;  he  would  do  for  any  one;  the  Dukedom's 
the  oldest  in  the  peerage.  Goodwood  is  highly  eligible.  Thank  you  for  re- 
minding me,  Philip.  Since  Valencia  is  coming,  I  must  do  my  best  for  her." 
Which  phrase  meant  with  Lady  Marabout  that  she  must  be  very  lynx-eyed  as 
to  settlements,  and  a  perfect  dragon  to  all  detrimental  connections,  must  frown 
with  Medusa  severity  on  all  horrors  of  younger  sons,  and  advocate  with  all  the 
weight  of  personal  experience  the  advantage  and  agremens  of  a  good  position, 
in  all  of  which  practicalities  she  generally  broke  down,  with  humiliation  un- 
speakable, immediately  her  heart  was  enlisted  and  her  sympathies  appealed  to 
on  the  enemy's  side.  She  sighed,  played  with  her  bracelets  thoughtfully,  and 
then,  heroically  resigning  herself  to  her  impending  fate,  brightened  up  a  little, 
and  asked  her  son  to  go  and  choose  a  new  pair  of  carriage-horses  for  her. 

To  look  at  Lady  Marabout  as  she  sat  in  her  amber  satin  couch  that  morn- 
ing, pleasant,  smiling,  well-dressed,  well-looking,  with  the  grace  of  good  birth 
and  the  sunniness  of  good  nature  plainly  written  on  her  smooth  brow  and  her 
kindly  eyes,  and  wealth — delicious  little  god  ! — stamping  itself  all  about  her, 
from  the  diamond  rings  on  her  soft  white  fingers  to  the  broidered  shoe  on  the 
feet,  of  whose  smallness  she  was  still  proud,  one  might  have  ignorantly  imag- 
ined her  to  be  the  most  happy,  enviable,  well-conditioned,  easy-going  dowager 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  appearances  are  deceptive,  and  if  we  believe 
what  she  constantly  asserted,  Lady  Marabout  was  very  nearly  worn  into  her 
grave  by  a  thousand  troubles;  her  almshouses,  whose  roofs  would  eternally 
blow  off  with  each  high  wind;  her  dogs,  whom  she  would  over- feed;  her  ladies' 
maids,  whe  were  only  hired  to  steal,  tease,  or  scandalize  her;  the  begging  letter- 
writers,  who  distilled  tears  from  her  eyes  and  sovereigns  from  her  purse,  let 
Carruthers  disclose  their  hypocrisies  as  he  might;  the  bolder  begging-letters, 
written  by  hon.  sees.,  and  headed  by  names  with  long  handles,  belonging  to 
Pillars  of  the  State  and  Lights  of  the  Church,  which  compelled  her  to  make  a 
miserable  choice  between  a  straitened  income  or  a  remorseful  conscience — 
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tormented,  in  fine,  with  worries  small  and  large,  from  her  ferns,  on  which  she 
spent  a  large  fortune,  and  who  drooped  maliciously  in  their  glass  cases,  with  an 
ill-natured  obstinacy  characteristic  of  desperately-courted  individuals,  whether 
of  the  floral  or  the  human  world,  to  those  marriageable  young  ladies  whom  she 
took  under  her  wing  to  usher  into  the  great  world,  and  who  were  certain  to  run 
counter  to  her  wishes  and  overthrow  her  plans,  to  marry  ill,  or  not  marry  at  all, 
or  do  something  or  other  to  throw  discredit  on  her  chaperoning  abilities.  She 
was,  she  assured  us,  petrie  with  worries,  small  and  large,  specially  as  she  was  so 
eminently  sunny,  affable,  and  radiant  a  looking  person,  that  all  the  world  took 
their  troubles  to  her,  selected  her  as  their  confidante,  and  made  her  the  reposi- 
tory of  their  annoyances;  but  her  climax  of  misery  was  to  be  compelled  to 
chaperone,  and  as  a  petition  for  some  debutante  to  be  intrusted  to  her  care  was 
invariably  made  each  season,  and  "  No "  was  a  monosyllable  into  which  her 
lips  utterly  refused  to  form  themselves,  each  season  did  her  life  become  a 
burden  to  her.  There  was  never  any  rest  for  the  soul  of  Helena,  Countess  of 
Marabout,  till  her  house  in  Lowndes  Square  was  shut  up,  and  her  charges  off 
her  hand,  and  she  could  return  in  peace  to  her  jointure-villa  at  Twickenham, 
or  to  Carruthers'  old  Hall  of  Deepdene,  and  among  her  flowers,  her  birds,  and 
her  hobbies,  throw  off  for  a  while  the  weary  burden  of  her  worries  as  a  chaperone. 

"  Valencia  will  give  me  little  trouble,  I  hope.  So  admirably  brought-up  a 
girl,  and  so  handsome  as  she  is,  will  be  sure  to  marry  soon,  and  marry  well," 
thought  Lady  Marabout,  self-congratulatorily,  as  she  dressed  for  dinner  the 
day  of  her  niece's  arrival  in  town,  running  over  mentally  the  qualifications  and 
attractions  of  Valencia  Valletort,  while  Felicie's  successor,  Mademoiselle  Des- 
preaux,  whose  crime  was  then  to  put  pink  with  cerise,  mauve  with  magenta,  and 
sky-blue  with  azurline,  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilette — "  Valencia 
will  give  me  no  trouble;  she  has  all  theDe  Boncoeur  beauty,  with  the  Valletort 
dignity.  Who  would  do  for  her?  Let  me  see;  eligible  men  are  not  abundant, 
and  those  that  are  eligible  are  shy  of  being  marked,  as  Philip  would  say— per- 
haps from  being  hunted  so  much,  poor  things  !  There  is  Fulke  Nugent,  heir  to 
a  barony,  and  his  father  is  ninety— very  rich,  too— he  would  do;  and  Philip's 
friend,  Caradoc,  poor,  I  know,  but  their  Earldom's  the  oldest  peerage  patent. 
There  is  Eyre  Lee,  too;  I  don't  much  like  the  man,  supercilious  and  empty- 
headed;  still  he's  an  unobjectionable  alliance.  And  there  is  Goodwood.  Every 
one  has  tried  for  Goodwood,  and  failed.  I  should  like  Valencia  to  win  him;  he 
is  decidedly  the  most  eligible  man  in  town.  I  will  invite  him  to  dinner.  If  he 

is  not  attracted  by  Valencia's  beauty,  nothing  can  attract  him Desprcaux  ! 

comme  vous  etes  bete  !  Otez  ces  panaches,  de  grace  !  " 

"Valencia  will  give  me  no  trouble;  she  will  marry  at  once,"  thought  Lady 
Marabout  again,  looking  across  the  dinner-table  at  her  niece. 

If  any  young  patrician  might  be  likely  to  marry  at  once,  it  was  the  Hon, 
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Valencia  Valletort;  she  was,  to  the  most  critical,  a  beauty:  her  figure  was  per- 
fect, her  features  were  perfect,  and  if  you  complained  that  her  large  glorious 
eyes  were  a  trifle  too  changeless  in  expression,  that  her  cheek,  exquisitely  inde- 
pendent of  Marechale  powder,  Blanc  de  Perle,  and  liquid  rouge,  though  it  was, 
rarely  varied  with  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  why,  you  were  very  exacting,  my 
good  fellow,  and  should  remember  that  nothing  is  quite  perfect  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — not  even  a  racer  or  a  woman — and  that  whether  you  bid  at  the 
Marabout  yearling  sales  or  the  Rawcliffe,  if  you  wish  to  be  pleased  you'd  better 
leave  a  hypercritical  spirit  behind  you,  and  not  expect  to  get  all  points  to  your 
liking.  The  best  filly  will  have  something  faulty  in  temper  or  breeding,  sym- 
metry or  pace,  for  your  friend  Jack  Martingale  to  have  the  fun  of  pointing  out 
to  you  when  your  money  is  paid  and  the  filly  in  your  stall;  and  your  wife  will 
have  the  same,  only  Martingale  will  point  her  flaws  out  behind  ypur  back,  and 
only  hint  them  to  you  with  an  all-expressive  "  Not  allowed  to  smoke  in  the 
dining-room  now .'"  "  A  little  bit  of  a  flirt,  madame — n'est-ce  pas,  Charlie  ?" 
"  Reins  kept  rather  tight,  eh,  old  fellow  ? "  or  something  equally  ambiguous, 
significant,  and  unpleasant. 

"  I  must  consider,  Philip,  I  have  brought  out  the  beauty  of  the  season," 
said  Lady  Marabout  to  Carruthers,  eying  her  niece  as  she  danced  at  her  first 
ball  at  the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Amandine's,  and  beginning  to  brighten  up  a 
little  under  the  weight  of  her  responsibilities. 

"  I  think  you  have,  mother.  Val's  indisputably  handsome.  You  must  tell 
her  to  make  play  with  Goodwood  or  Nugent." 

Lady  Marabout  unfurled  her  fan,  and  indignantly  interrupted  him: 

"  My  dear  Philip  !  do  you  suppose  I  would  teach  Valencia,  or  any  girl 
under  my  charge,  to  lay  herself  out  for  any  man,  whoever  or  whatever  it  might 
be  ?  I  trust  your  cousin  would  not  stoop  to  use  such  manoeuvres,  did  I  even 
stoop  to  counsel  them.  Depend  upon  it,  Philip,  it  is  precisely  those  women 
who  try  to  '  make  play,'  as  you  call  it,  with  your  sex  that  fail  most  to  charm 
them.  It  is  abominable  the  way  in  which  you  men  talk,  as  if  we  all  hunted 
you  down,  and  would  drive  you  to  St.  George's  nolens  volens  /" 

"  So  you  would,  mother,"  laughed  Carruthers.  "We  'eligible  men '  have  a 
harder  life  of  it  than  rabbits  in  a  warren,  with  a  dozen  beagles  after  them. 
From  the  minute  we're  of  age  we're  beset  with  traps  for  the  unwary,  and  the 
spring-guns  are  so  dexterously  covered  with  an  inviting,  innocent-looking  turf 
of  courtesies  and  hospitalities  that  it's  next  to  a  moral  impossibility  to  escape 
them,  let  one  retire  into  one's  self,  keep  to  monosyllables  through  all  the 
courses  of  all  the  dinners  and  all  the  turns  of  all  the  valses,  and  avoid  every- 
thing <  compromising,'  as  one  may.  I've  suffered,  and  can  tell  you.  I  suffer 
still,  though  I  believe  and  hope  they  are  beginning  to  look  on  me  as  an  incur- 
able, given  over  to  the  clubs,  the  coulisses,  and  the  cover-side.  There's  a 
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fellow  that's  known  still  more  of  the  peines  fortes  ct  dures  than  I.  Goodwood's 
coming  to  ask  for  an  introduction  to  Val,  I  would  bet." 

He  was  coming  for  that  purpose,  and,  though  Lady  Marabout  had  so  scorn- 
fully and  sincerely  repudiated  her  son's  counsel  relative  to  making  play  with 
Goodwood,  blandly  ignorant  of  her  own  weaknesses  like  a  good  many  other 
people,  Lady  Marabout  was  not  above  a  glow  of  chaperone  gratification  when 
she  saw  the  glance  of  admiration  which  the  Pet  Eligible  of  the  season  bestowed 
on  Valencia  Valletort.  Goodwood  was  a  good-looking  fellow— a  clever  fellow 
—though  possibly  he  shone  best  alone  at  a  mess  luncheon,  in  a  chat  driving  to 
Hornsey  Wood,  round  the  fire  in  a  smoking-room,  on  a  yacht  deck,  or  any- 
where where  ladies  of  the  titled  world  were  not  encountered,  he  having  become 
afraid  of  them  by  dint  of  much  persecution,  as  any  October  partridge  of  a 
setter's  nose.  He  was  passably  good-looking,  ordinarily  clever,  a  very  good 
fellow  as  I  say,  and— he  was  elder  son  of  his  Grace  of  Doncaster,  which  fact, 
would  have  made  him  the  desired  of  every  unit  of  the  beau  sexe,  had  he  been 
hideous  as  the  Veiled  Prophet  or  Brutal  Gilles  de  Rayes.  The  Beauty  often 
loves  the  Beast  in  our  day,  as  in  the  days  of  fairy  lore.  We  see  thcit  beloved 
story  of  our  petticoat  days  not  seldom  acted  out,  and  when  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  personal  transmogrification  and  amelioration  for  the  Beast  moreover; 
only — the  beauty  has  always  had  whispered  in  her  little  ear  the  title  she  will 
win,  and  the  revenues  she  will  gain,  and  the  cloth  of  gold  she  will  wear,  if  she 
caresses  Bruin  the  enamored,  swears  his  ugly  head  is  god-like,  and  vows 
fidelity  unswerving! 

Goodwood  was  no  uncouth  Bruin,  and  he  had  strawberry-leaves  in  his  gift; 
none  of  your  lackered,  or  ormolu,  or  silver-gilt  coronets,  such  as  are  cast 
about  nowadays  with  a  liberality  that  reminds  one  of  flinging  a  handful  of  half- 
pence from  a  balcony,  where  the  nimblest  beggar  is  first  to  get  the  prize;  but 
of  the  purest  and  best  gold;  and  Goodwood  had  been  tried  for  accordingly  by 
every  woman  he  came  across  for  the  last  dozen  years.  Women  of  every  style 
and  every  order  had  primed  all  their  rifles,  and  had  their  shot  at  him,  and  done 
their  best  to  make  a  centre  and  score  themselves  as  winner:  belles  and  bas 
bleus,  bewitching  widows  and  budding  debutantes,  fast  young  ladies  who  tried 
to  capture  him  in  the  hunting-field  by  clearing  a  bullfinch;  saintly  young  ladies, 
who  illuminated  missals,  and  hinted  they  would  like  to  take  his  conversion  in 
hand;  brilliant  women,  who  talked  at  him  all  through  a  long  rainy  day,  when 
Perthshire  was  flooded,  and  the  black-fowl  unattainable;  showy  women,  who 
posed  for  him  whole  evenings  in  their  opera-boxes,  whole  mornings  in  their 
boudoir — all  styles  and  orders  had  set  at  him,  till  he  had  sometimes  sworn  in 
his  haste  that  all  women  were  man-traps,  and  that  he  wished  to  Heaven  he 
were  a  younger  son  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  a  poor  devil  in  the  Line,  or  any- 
thing, rather  than  what  he  was;  the  Pet  Eligible  of  his  day. 
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"  Goodwood  is  certainly  struck  with  her,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as 
Despreaux  disrobed  her  that  night,  running  over  with  a  retrogressive  glance 
Valencia  Valletort's  successes  at  her  first  ball.  "Very  much  struck,  indeed,  I 
should  say.  I  will  issue  cards  for  another  'At  Home.'  As  for  '  making  play  ' 
with  him,  as  Philip  terms  it,  of  course  that  is  only  a  man's  nonsense.  Valencia 
will  need  none  of  those  trickeries,  I  trust;  still,  it  is  any  one's  duty  to  make  the 
best  alliance  possible  for  such  a  girl,  and— dear  Adeliza  would  be  very  pleased." 

With  which  amiable  remembrance  of  her  sister  (whom,  conceiving  it  her  duty 
to  love,  Lady  Marabout  persuaded  herself  that  she  did  love,  from  a  common 
feminine  opticism  that  there's  an  eleventh  commandment  which  makes  it  com- 
pulsory to  be  attached  to  relatives  riimporte  of  whatever  degree  of  disagree- 
ability,  though  Lady  Honiton  was  about  the  most  odious  hypochondriac  going, 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  unremitting  battle  with  the  whole  outer  world  in  general, 
and  allopathists,  homceopathists,  and  hydropathists  in  especial),  the  most  amiable 
lady  in  .all  Christendom  bade  Despreaux  bring  up  her  cup  of  coffee  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning,  she  had  so  much  to  do  !  asked  if  Bijou  had  had  some 
panada  set  down  by  his  basket  in  case  he  wanted  something  to  take  in  the 
night;  wished  her  maid  good  night,  and  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  as  the 
dawn  streamed  through  the  shutters,  already  settling  what  bridal  presents  she 
should  give  her  niece  Valencia,  when  she  became  present  Marchioness  of  Good- 
wood and  prospective  Duchess  of  Doncaster  before  the  altar  rails  of  St. 
George's. 

"That's  a  decidedly  handsome  girl,  that  cousin  of  yours,  Phil,"  said  Good- 
wood, on  the  pavement  before  her  Grace  of  Amandine's,  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
at  the  same  hour  that  night. 

"  I  think  she  is  counted  like  me  ! "  said  Carruthers.  "  Of  course  she's 
handsome;  hasn't  she  De  Boncceur  blood  in  her,  my  good  fellow?  We're  all 
of  us  good-looking,  always  have  been,  thank  God  !  If  you're  inclined  to  sacra- 
fice  Goodwood,  now's  your  time,  and  my  mother']  1  be  delighted.  She's  brought 
out  about  half  a  million  of  debutantes,  I  should  say,  in  her  time,  and  all  of  'em 
have  gone  wrong,  somehow;  wouldn't  go  off  at  all,  like  damp  gunpowder,  or  would 
go  off  too  quick  in  the  wrong  direction,  like  a  volunteer's  rifle  charge;  married 
ignominiously,  or  married  obstinately,  or  never  excited  pity  in  the  breast  of  any 
man,  but  had  to  retire  to  single  blessedness  in  the  country,  console  themselves 
with  piety  and  an  harmonium,  and  spread  nets  for  young  clerical  victims.  Give 
her  a  triumph  at  last,  and  let  her  have  glory  for  once,  as  a  chaperone,  in  catch- 
ing you  !" 

Goodwood  gave  a  little  shiver,  and  tried  to  light  a  Manilla,  which  utterly 
refused  to  take  light,  for  the  twelfth  time  in  half  a  minute. 

"  Hold  your  tongue!  If  the  Templars'  Order  were  extant,  wouldn't  I  take 
the  vows  and  bless  them!  What  an  unspeakable  comfort  and  protection  that 
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white  cross  would  be  to  us,  Phil,  if  we  could  stick  it  on  our  coats,  and  know  it 
would  say  to  every  woman  that  looked  at  us,  « No  go,  my  pretty  little  dears— 
not  to  be  caught  ! '  Marriage  !  I  can't  remember  any  time  that  that  word 
wasn't  my  bugbear.  When  I  was  but  a  little  chicken,  some  four  years  old, 
I  distinctly  remember,  when  I  was  playing  with  little  Ida  Keane  on  the  terrace, 
hearing  her  mother  simper  to  mine,  '  Perhaps  darling  Goodwood  may  marry 
my  little  Ida  some  day,  who  knows  ?'  I  never  would  play  with  Ida  afterwards; 
instinct  preserved  me;  she's  six  or  seven-and-thirty  now,  and  weighs  ten  stone, 
I'm  positive.  Why  won't  they  let  us  alone  ?  The  way  journalists  and  dowagers, 
the  fellows  who  want  to  write  a  taking  article,  and  the  women  who  want  to  get 
rid  of  a  taking  daughter,  all  badger  us,  in  public  and  private,  about  marriage 
just  now,  is  abominable,  on  my  life;  the  affair's  ours,  I  should  say,  not 
theirs,  and  to  marry  isn't  the  ultimatum  of  a  man's  existence,  nor  anything 
like  it." 

"  I  hope  not !  It's  more  like  the  extinguisher.  Good  night,  old  fellow." 
And  Carruthers  drove  away  in  his  hansom,  while  Goodwood  got  into  his  night 
brougham,  thinking  that  for  the  sake  of  the  title,  the  evil  (nuptial)  day  must 
come,  sooner  or  later,  but  dashed  off  to  forget  the  disagreeable  obligation  over 
the  supper-table  of  the  most  sparkling  empress  of  the  demi-monde. 

Lady  Marabout  had  her  wish;  she  brought  out  the  belle  of  the  season,  and 
when  a  little  time  had  slipped  by,  when  the  Hon.  Val  had  been  presented  at  the 
first  Drawing-room,  and  shone  there  despite  the  worry,  muddle,  and  squeeze 
incidental  to  that  royal  and  fashionable  ceremony,  and  she  had  gathered 
second-hand  from  her  son  what  was  said  in  the  clubs  relative  to  this  new 
specimen  of  the  Valletort  beauty,  she  began  to  be  happier  under  her  duties 
than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and  wrote  letters  to  "  dearest  Adeliza,"  brimful 
of  superlative  adjectives  and  genuine  warmth. 

"Valencia  will  do  me  credit:  I  shall  see  her  engaged  before  the  end  of 
June;  she  will  have  only  to  choose,"  Lady  Marabout  would  say  to  herself  some 
twenty  times  in  the  pauses  of  the  morning  concerts,  the  morning  parties,  the 
bazaar  committees,  the  toilette  consultations,  the  audiences  to  religious  beggars, 
whose  name  was  Legion  and  rapacity  unmeasured,  the  mass  of  unanswered 
correspondence  whose  debt  lay  as  heavily  on  Lady  Marabout  as  his  chains  on 
a  convict,  and  were  about  as  little  likely  to  be  knocked  off,  and  all  the  other 
things  innumerable  that  made  her  life  in  the  season  one  teetotum  whirl  of 
small  worries  and  sunshiny  cares,  from  the  moment  she  began  her  day,  with 
her  earliest  cup  of  Mocha  softened  with  cream  from  that  pet  dairy  of  hers  at 
Fernditton,  where,  according  to  Lady  Marabout,  the  cows  were  constantly  in 
articulo  mortis,  but  the  milk  invariably  richer  than  anywhere  else,  an  agricultural 
anomaly  which  presented  no  difficulties  to  her  reason.  Like  all  women,  she 
loved  paradoxes,  defied  logic  recklessly,  and  would  clear  at  a  bound  a  chasm  of 
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solecisms  that  would  have  kept  Plato  in  difficulties  about  crossing  it,  and  in 
doubt  about  the  strength  of  his  jumping-pole,  all  his  life  long. 

"  She  will  do  me  great  credit,"  the  semi-consoled  chaperone  would  say  to 
herself  with  self-congratulatory  relief;  and  if  Lady  Marabout  thought  now  and 
then,  "  I  wish  she  were  a  trifle — a  trifle  more — demonstrative,"  she  instantly 
checked  such  an  ungrateful  and  hypercritical  wish,  and  remembered  that  a 
heart  is  a  highly  treacherous  and  unadvisable  possession  for  any  young  lady, 
and  a  most  happy  omission  in  her  anatomy,  though  Lady  Marabout  had,  she 
would  confess  to  herself  on  occasions  with  great  self-reproach,  an  unworthy 
and  lingering  weakness  for  that  contraband  article,  for  which  she  scorned  and 
scolded  herself  with  the  very  worst  success. 

Lady  Marabout  had  a  heart  herself;  to  it  she  had  had  to  date  the  greatest 
worries,  troubles,  imprudences,  and  vexations  of  her  life;  she  had  had  to  thank 
it  for  nothing,  and  to  dislike  it  for  much;  it  had  made  her  grieve  most  absurdly 
for  other  people's  griefs;  it  had  given  her  a  hundred  unphilosophical  pangs  at 
philosophic  ingratitude  from  people  who  wanted  her  no  longer;  it  had  teased, 
worried,  and  plagued  her  all  her  life  long,  had  often  interfered  in  the  most 
meddling  and  inconvenient  manner  between  her  and  her  reason,  her  comfort 
and  her  prudence;  and  yet  she  had  a  weakness  for  the  same  detrimental  organ 
in  other  people — a  weakness  of  which  she  could  no  more  have  cured  herself 
than  of  her  belief  in  the  detection-defying  powers  of  liquid  rouge,  the  potenti- 
ality of  a  Liliputian  night-bolt  against  an  army  of  burglars,  the  miraculous 
properties  of  sal  volatile,  the  efficacy  of  sermons,  and  such-like  articles  of  faith 
common  to  feminine  orthodoxy.  A  weakness  of  which  she  never  felt  more 
ignominiously  convicted  and  more  secretly  ashamed  than  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Valletort,  that  young  lady  having  a  lofty  and  magnificent  disdain  for  all 
such  follies,  quite  unattainable  to  ordinary  mortals,  which  oppressed  Lady 
Marabout  with  a  humiliating  sense  of  inferiority  to  her  niece  of  eighteen  sum- 
mers. "  So  admirably  educated!  so  admirably  brought  up  !  "  she  would  say  to 
herself  over  and  over  again,  and  if  heretic  suggestions  that  the  stiffest  trained 
flowers  are  not  always  the  best,  that  the  upright  and  spotless  arum-lily  isn't  so 
fragrant  as  the  careless,  brilliant,  tangled  clematis;  that  rose-boughs,  tossing  free 
in  sunshine  and  liberty,  beat  hollow  the  most  carefully-pruned  standard  that  ever 
won  a  medal  at  Regent's  Park,  with  such-like  allegories,  arising  from  contem- 
plation of  her  conservatory  or  her  balcony  flowers,  would  present  themselves, 
Lady  Marabout  repressed  them  dutifully,  and  gratefully  thought  how  many 
pounds'  weight  lighter  became  the  weary  burden  of  a  chaperone's  responsibili- 
ties when  the  onerous  charge  had  been  educated  "on  the  best  system." 

"  Goodwood's  attentions  are  serious,  Philip,  say  what  you  like,"  said  the 
Countess  to  her  son,  as  determinedly  as  a  theologian  states  his  pet  points  with 
wool  in  his  ears,  that  he  may  not  hear  any  Satan-inspired,  rational,  and  matho 
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matical  disproval  of  them,  with  which  you  may  rashly  seek  to  soil  his  tympana 
and  smash  his  arguments — "  Goodwood's  attentions  are  serious,  Philip,  say 
what  you  like,"  said  her  ladyship,  at  a  morning  party  at  Kew,  eating  her 
Neapolitan  ice,  complacently  glancing  at  the  "  most  eligible  alliance  of  the 
season,"  who  was  throwing  the  balls  at  lawn-billiards,  and  talking  between 
whiles  to  the  Hon.  Val  with  praiseworthy  and  promising  animation. 

"  Serious  indeed,  mother,  if  they  tend  matrimony-wards!  "  smiled  Carruthers. 
"  It's  a  very  serious  time  indeed  for  unwary  sparrows  when  they  lend  an  ear  to 
the  call-bird,  and  think  about  hopping  on  to  the  lime-twigs.  I  should  think  it's 
from  a  sense  of  compunction  for  the  net  you've  led  us  into,  that  you  all  par- 
ticularize our  attentions,  whenever  they  point  near  St.  George's,  by  that  very 
suggestive  little  adjective  '  serious  ! '  Yes,  I  am  half  afraid  poor  Goodey  is  a 
little  touched.  He  threw  over  our  Derby  sweepstakes  up  at  Hornsey  Wood 
yesterday  to  go  and  stifle  himself  in  Willis's  rooms  at  your  bazaar,  and  buy 
a  guinea  cup  of  Souchong  from  Valencia;  and,  considering  he's  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  England,  I  don't  think  you  could  have  a  more  conclusive,  if  you  could 
have  a  more  poetic,  proof  of  devoted  renunciation.  I'd  fifty  times  rather  get 
a  spear  in  my  side,  a  la  Ivanhoe,  for  a  woman  than  give  up  a  Pigeon-match,  a 
Cup-day,  or  a  Field-night !  " 

"  You'll  never  do  either  ! "  laughed  Lady  Marabout,  who  made  it  one  of 
her  chief  troubles  that  her  son  would  not  marry,  chiefly,  probably,  because  if 
he  liad  married  she  would  have  been  miserable,  and  thought  no  woman  good 
enough  for  him,  would  have  been  jealous  of  his  wife's  share  of  his  heart,  and 
supremely  wretched,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  his  throwing  himself  away,  as  she 
would  have  thought  it,  had  his  handkerchief  lighted  on  a  Princess  born,  lovely 
as  Galatea,  and  blessed  with  Venus's  cestus. 

"Nt\er,plaiseaDieu!"  responded  her  son,  piously,  over  his  ice;  "but  if 
Goodwood's  serious,  what's  Cardonnel  ?  ffe's  lost  his  head,  if  you  like,  after 
the  Valletort  beauty." 

"  Major  Cardonnel  !  "  said  Lady  Marabout,  hastily.  "  Oh  no,  I  don't  think 
so.  I  hope  not — I  trust  not." 

"Why  so  ?     He's  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  Service." 

"I  daresay;  but  you  see,  my  dear  Philip,  he's  not— not— desirable." 

Carruthers  stroked  his  moustaches  and  laughed: 

"  Fie,  fie,  mother  !  if  all  other  Belgraviennes  are  Mammon-worshippers,  I 
thought  you  kept  clear  of  the  paganism.  I  thought  your  freedom  from  it  was 
the  only  touch  by  which  you  weren't  <  purely  feminine,'  as  the  lady  novelists 
say  of  their  pet  bits  of  chill  propriety." 

"  Worship  Mammon  !  Heaven  forbid  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Marabout.  "But 
there  are  duties,  you  see,  my  dear;  your  friend  is  a  very  delightful  man,  to  be 
sure;  I  like  him  excessively,  and  if  Valencia  felt  znygreaf  preference  for  him—" 
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"  You'd  feel  it  your  duty  to  counsel  her  to  throw  him  over  for  Goodwood." 

"I  never  said  so,  Philip,"  interrupted  Lady  Marabout,  with  as  near  an 
approach  to  asperity  as  she  could  achieve,  which  approach  was  less  like  vinegar 
than  most  people's  best  honey. 

"  But  you  implied  it.  What  are  'duties'  else,  and  why  is  poor  Cardonnel 
'  not  desirable  '  ?  " 

Lady  Marabout  played  a  little  tattoo  with  her  spoon  in  perplexity. 

"  My  dear  Philip,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  I  mean.  One  might  think 
you  were  a  boy  of  twenty  to  hear  you  !  " 

"  My  dear  mother,  like  all  disputants,  when  beaten  in  argument  and  driven 
into  a  corner,  you  resort  to  vituperation  of  your  opponent  !  "  laughed  Carruthers, 
as  he  left  her  and  lounged  away  to  pick  up  the  stick  with  which  pretty  Flora 
Elmers  had  just  knocked  the  pipe  out  of  Aunt  Sally's  head  on  to  the  velvet 
lawn  of  Lady  George  Frangipane's  dower-house,  leaving  his  mother  by  no  means 
tranquillized  by  his  suggestions. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  thought  Lady  Marabout,  uneasily,  as  she  conversed  with  the 
Dowager-Countess  of  Patchouli  on  the  respective  beauties  of  two  new  pelar- 
gonium seedlings,  the  Leucadia  and  the  Beatrice,  for  which  her  gardener  had 
won  prizes  the  day  before  at  the  Regent's  Park  Show — "  dear  me  !  why  is  there 
invariably  this  sort  of  cross-purposes  in  everything  ?  It  will  be  so  grievous 
to  lose  Goodwood  (and  he  is  decidedly  struck  with  her;  when  he  bought 
that  rosebud  yesterday  of  her  at  the  bazaar,  and  put  it  in  the  breast  of  his 
waistcoat,  I  heard  what  he  said,  and  it  was  no  nonsense,  no  mere  flirting 
complaisance  either)  —  it  would  be  so  grievous  to  lose  him;  and  yet  if 
Valencia  really  care  for  Cardonnel — and  sometimes  I  almost  fancy  she  does 

I  shouldn't  know  which  way  to  advise.  I  thought  it  would  be  odd  if  a 

season  could  pass  quietly  without  my  having  some  worry  of  this  sort  ! 
With  fifty  men  always  about  Valencia,  as  they  are,  how  can  I  be  responsible 
for  any  mischief  that  may  happen,  though,  to  hear  Philip  talk,  one  would  really 
imagine  it  was  my  fault  that  they  lost  their  heads,  as  he  calls  it !  As  if  a  forty- 
horse  steam-power  could  stop  a  man  when  he's  once  off  down  the  incline  into 
love  !  The  more  you  try  to  pull  him  back  the  more  impetus  you  give  him  to  go 
headlong  down.  I  wish  Goodwood  would  propose,  and  we  could  settle  the  affair 
definitively.  It  is  singular,  but  she  has  had  no  offers  hardly  with  all  her  beauty. 
It  is  very  singular,  in  my  first  season  I  had  almost  as  many  as  I  had  names  on 
my  tablets  at  Almack's.  But  men  don't  marry  now,  they  say.  Perhaps  'tisn't 
to  be  wondered  at,  though  I  wouldn't  allow  it  to  Philip.  Poor  things  !  they 
lose  a  very  great  many  pleasant  things  by  it,  and  get  nothing,  I'm  sure,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  except  increased  expenses  and  unwelcome  worries.  I  don't 
think  I  would  have  married  if  I'd  been  a  man,  though  I'd  never  admit  it,  of 
course,  to  one  of  them.  There  are  plenty  of  women  who  know  too  much  of 
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their  own  sex  ever  to  wonder  that  a  man  doesn't  marry,  though  of  course  we 
don't  say  so;  'twouldn't  be  to  our  interest.  Sculptors  might  as  well  preach 
iconoclasm,  or  wine-merchants  tee-totalism,  as  women  misoganism,  however 
little  in  our  hearts  we  may  marvel  at  it.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Patchouli !  you 
praise  the  Leucadia  too  kindly— you  do  indeed— but  if  you  .really  think  so 
much  of  it,  let  me  send  you  some  slips.  I  shall  be  most  happy,  and  Fenton 
will  be  only  too  proud;  it  is  his  favorite  seedling." 

Carruthers  was  quite  right.  One  fellow  at  least  had  lost  his  head  after  the 
beauty  of  the  season,  and  he  was  Cardonnel,  of  the  —  Lancers,  as  fine  a  fellow, 
as  Philip  said,  as  any  in  the  Queen's,  but  a  dreadful  detrimental  in  the  eyes 
of  all  chaperones,  because  he  was  but  the  fourth  son  of  one  of  the  poorest 
peers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fact  which  gave  him  an  aegis  from  all 
assaults  matrimonial,  and  a  freedom  from  all  smiles  and  wiles,  traps  and 
gins,  which  Goodwood  was  accustomed  to  tell  him  he  bitterly  envied  him,  and 
on  which  Cardonnel  had  fervently  congratulated  himself,  till  he  came  under 
the  fire  of  the  Hon.  Val's  large  luminous  eyes  one  night  when  he  was  levelling 
his  glass  from  his  stall  at  Lady  Marabout's  box,  to  take  a  look  at  the  new  belle, 
as  advised  to  do  by  that  most  fastidious  female  critic,  Vane  Steinberg.  Valen- 
cia Valletort's  luminous  eyes  had  gleamed  that  night  under  their  lashes,  and 
pierced  through  the  lenses  of  his  lorgnon.  He  saw  her,  and  saw  nothing  but 
her  afterwards,  as  men  looking  on  the  sun  keep  it  on  their  retina  to  the  damage 
and  exclusion  of  all  other  objects. 

Physical  beauty,  even  when  it  is  a  little  bit  soulless,  is  an  admirable  weapon 
for  instantaneous  slaughter,  and  the  trained  and  pruned  standard  roses  show  a 
very  effective  mass  of  bloom;  though,  as  Lady  Marabout's  floral  tastes  and 
experiences  told  her,  they  don't  give  one  the  lasting  pleasure  that  a  careless 
bough  of  wild  rose  will  do,  with  its  untutored  grace  and  its  natural  fragrance. 
With  the  standard  you  see  we  keep  in  the  artificial  air  of  the  horticultural  tent, 
and  are  never  touched  out  of  it  for  a  second;  its  perfume  seems  akin  to  a 
bouquet,  and  its  destiny  is,  we  are  sure,  to  a  parterre.  The  wild-rose  fragrance 
breathes  of  the  hill-side  and  the  woodlands,  and  brings  back  to  us  soft  touches 
of  memory,  of  youth,  of  a  fairer  life  and  a  purer  air  than  that  in  which  we  are 
living  now. 

The  Hon.  Val  did  not  have  as  many  offers  as  her  aunt  and  chaperone  had 
on  the  first  flush  of  her  pride  in  her  anticipated.  Young  ladies,  educated  on 
the  "  best  systems,"  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  wearisome,  and  don't,  somehow  or 
other,  take  so  well  as  the  sedulous  efforts  of  their  pruners  and  trainers — the 
rarified  moral  atmosphere  of  the  conservatories,  in  which  they  are  care- 
fully screened  from  ordinary  air,  and  the  anxiety  evinced  lest  the  flower 
should  ever  forget  itself,  and  sway  naturally  in  the  wind — deserve.  But  Car- 
donnel had  gone  mad  after  her,  that  perfect  face  of  hers  had  done  for  him; 
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and  whatever  Goodwood  might  be,  he  was  serious — he  positively  haunted  the 
young  beauty  like  her  own  shadow — he  was  leaning  on  the  rails  every  morning 
of  his  life  that  she  took  her  early  ride — he  sent  her  bouquets  as  lavishly  as 
if  he'd  been  a  nursery  gardener.  By  some  species  of  private  surveijlance,  or 
lover's  clairvoyance,  he  knew  beforehand  where  she  would  go,  and  was  at  the 
concert,  fete,  morning  party,  bazaar,  or  whatever  it  happened  to  be,  as  surely 
as  was  Lady  Marabout  herself.  Poor  Cardonnel  was  serious,  and  fiercely 
fearful  of  his  all-powerful  and  entirely  eligible  rival;  though  greater  friends 
than  he  and  Goodwood  had  been,  before  this  girl's  face  appeared  on  the  world 
of  Belgravia,  never  lounged  arm-in-arm  into  Pratt's,  or  strolled  down  the  "  sweet 
shady  side  of  Pail-Mall." 

Goodwood's  attentions  were  very  marked,  too,  even  to  eyes  less  willing  to 
construe  them  so  than  Lady  Marabout's.  Goodwood  himself,  if  chaffed  on 
the  subject,  vouchsafed  nothing;  laughed,  stroked  his  moustaches,  or  puffed 
his  cigar,  if  he  happened  to  have  that  blessed  resource  in  all  difficulties,  and 
comforter  under  all  embarrassments,  between  his  lips  at  the  moment;  but 
decidedly  he  sought  Valencia  Valletort  more,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he 
shunned  her  less  than  he'd  ever  done  any  other  young  lady,  and  one  or  two 
Sunday  mornings — mirabile  dictu ! — he  was  positively  seen  at  St.  Paul's, 
Knightsbridge,  in  the  seat  behind  Lady  Marabout's  sittings.  A  fact  which, 
combining  as  it  did  a  brace  of  miracles  at  once,  of  early  rising  and  unusual 
piety,  set  every  Belgravienne  in  that  fashionable  sanctuary  watching  over  the 
top  of  her  illuminated  prayer-book,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  her  hopes  and 
interruption  of  her  oris,ons» 

Dowagers  began  to  tremble  behind  their  fans,  young  ladies  to  quake  over 
their  bouquets;  the  topic  was  eagerly  discussed  by  every  woman  from  Clarges 
Street  to  Lowndes  Square;  their  Graces  of  Doncaster  smiled  well  pleased  on 

Valencia she  was  unquestionable  blood,  and  they  so  wished  dear  Goodwood 

to  settle!  There  was  whispered  an  awful  whisper  to  the  whole  female  world; 
whispered  over  matutinal  chocolate,  and  luncheon  Strasbourg  pate's,  ball- 
supper  Moe'ts',  and  demi-monde-supper  Silleri,  over  Vane  Steinberg's  cigar  and 
Eulalie  Rasiere's  cigarette,  over  the  Morning  Post  in  the  clubs,  and  Le  Follet 
in  the  boudoir,  that— the  Pet  Eligible  would— marry!  That  the  Pet  Prophecy 
of  universal  smash  was  going  to  be  fulfilled  could  hardly  have  occasioned 
greater  consternation. 

The  soul  of  Lady  Marabout  had  been  disquieted  ever  since  her  son's  sug- 
gestions at  Lady  George  Frangipane's  morning  party,  and  she  began  to  worry: 
for  herself,  for  Valencia,  for  Goodwood,  for  Cardonnel,  for  her  responsibilities 
in  general,' and  for  her  "dearest  Adeliza's  "  alternate  opinions  of  her  duenna 
qualifications  in  particular.  Lady  Marabout  had  an  intense  wish,  an  innocent 
wish  enough,  as  innocent  and  very  similar  in  its  way  to  that  of  an  Eton  boy  to 
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nake  a  centre  at  a  rifle-contest,  viz.,  to  win  the  Marquis  of  Goodwood;  inno- 
cent surely  for  though  neither  the  rifle  prize  nor  the  Pet  Eligible  could  be  won 
without  mortification  unspeakable  to  a  host  of  unsuccessful  aspirants,  if  we 
decree  that  sort  of  thing  sinful  and  selfish,  as  everything  natural  seems  to  me 
to  get  decreed  nowadays,  we  may  as  well  shut  up  at  once;  if  we  may  not  try 
for  the  top  of  the  pole,  why  erect  poles  at  all,  monsieur  ?  If  we  must  not  do 
our. best  to  pass  our  friend  and  brother,  we  must  give  up  climbing  forever,  and 
go  on  all  fours  placably  with  Don  and  Pontos. 

Everybody  has  his  ambition;  one  sighs  for  the  Wool-sack,  another  for  the 
Hunt  Cup;  somebody  longs  to  be  First  Minister,  somebody  else  pines  to  be 
first  dancer;  one  man  plumes  himself  on  a  new  fish-sauce,  another  on  a  fresh 
reform  bill;  A.  thirsts  to  get  a  single  brief,  B.  for  the  time  when  he  shall  be 
worried  with  no  briefs  at  all;  C.  sets  his  hopes  on  being  the  acrobat  at  Cremorne, 
D.  on  being  the  acrobat  of  the  Tuileries;  fat  bacon  is  Hodge  the  hedger's 
summum  bonum,  and  Johannisberg  pur  is  mine;  Empedocles  thinks  notoriety 
everything,  and  Diogenes  thinks  quiet  everything — each  has  his  own  reading 
of  ambition,  and  Lady  Marabout  had  hers;  the  Duchess  of  Doncaster  thirsted 
for  the  Garter  for  her  husband,  Lady  Elmers's  pride  was  to  possess  the  smallest 
terrier  that  ever  took  daisy  tea  and  was  carried  in  a  monkey-muff,  her  Grace 
of  Amandine  slaved  night  and  day  to  bring  her  party  in  and  throw  the  ministry 
out.  Lady  Marabout  sighed  but  for  one  thing — to  win  the  Pet  Eligible  of  the 
season,  and  give  e"clat  for  once  to  one  phase  of  her  chaperone's  existence. 

Things  were  nicely  in  train.  Goodwood  was  beginning  to  bite  at  that  very 
handsome  fly  the  Hon.  Val,  and  promised  to  be  hooked  and  landed  without 
much  difficulty  before  long,  and  placed,  hopelessly  for  him,  triumphantly  for 
her,  in  the  lime-basket  of  matrimony.  Things  were  beautifully  in  train,  and 
Lady  Marabout  was  for  once  flattering  herself  she  should  float  pleasantly  through 
an  unruffled  and  successful  season,  when  Carruthers  poured  the  one  drop  of 
amari  aliquid  into  her  champagne-cup  by  his  suggestion  of  Cardonnel's  doom. 
And  then  Lady  Marabout  began  to  worry. 

She  who  could  not  endure  to  see  a  fly  hurt  or  a  flower  pulled  needlessly, 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  worry  for  Cardonnel's  destiny,  and  puzzle  over  the 
divided  duties  which  Carruthers  had  hinted  to  her.  To  reject  the  one  man 
because  he  was  not  well  off  did  seem  to  her  conscience,  uncomfortably  awakened 
by  Phil's  innuendoes,  something  more  mercenary  than  she  quite  liked  to  look 
at;  yet  to  throw  over  the  other,  future  Duke  of  Doncaster,  the  eligible,  the 
darling,  the  yearned-for  of  all  May  Fair  and  Belgravia,  seemed  nothing  short  of 
madness  to  inculcate  to  Valencia;  a  positive  treason  to  that  poor  absent,  trust- 
ing, "  dearest  Adeliza,"  who,  after  the  visions  epistolarily  spread  out  before  her, 
would  utterly  refuse  to  be  comforted  if  Goodwood  any  way  failed  to  become 
her  son-in-law,  and,  moreover,  the  heaviest  blow  to  Lady  Marabout  herself 
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that  the   merciless   axe   of   that   brutal    headsman    Contretemps   could   deal 
her. 

"  I  do  not  know  really  what  to  do  or  what  to  advise,"  would  Lady  Mara- 
bout say  to  herself  over  and  over  again  (so  disturbed  by  her  onerous  burden  of 
responsibilities  that  she  would  let  Despreaux  arrange  the  most  outrageous  coif- 
fures, and,  never  noticing  them,  go  out  to  dinner  with  emerald's  on  blue  velvet, 
or  something  as  shocking  to  feminine  nerves  in  her  temporary  aberration), 
forgetting  one  very  great  point,  which,  remembered,  would  have  saved  her  all 
trouble,  that  nobody  asked  her  to  do  anything,  and  not  a  soul  requested 
her  advice.  "  But  Goodwood  is  decidely  won,  and  Goodwood  must  not  be 
lost;  in  our  position  we  owe  something  to  society,"  she  would  invariably  con- 
clude these  mental  debates;  which  last  phase,  being ,pf  a  vagueness  and  obscure 
application  that  might  have  matched  it  with  any  Queen's  speech  or  electional 
address  upon  record,  was  a  mysterious  balm  to  Lady  Marabout's  soul,  and 
spoke  volumes  to  her,  if  a  trifle  hazy  to  you  and  to  me. 

But  Lady  Marabout,  if  she  was  a  little  bit  of  a  sophist,  had  not  worn  her 
eye-glass  all  these  years  without  being  keen-sighted  on  some  subjects,  and, 
though  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  niece's  conduct  with  Goodwood,  saw  certain 
symptoms  which  made  her  tremble  lest  the  detrimental  Lancer  should  have 
won  greater  odds  than  the  eligible  Marquis. 

"  Arthur  Cardonnel  is  excessively  handsome!  Such  very  good  style!  Isn't 
it  a  pity  they're  all  so  poor!  His  father  played  away  everything — literally 
everything.  The  sons  have  no  more  to  marry  upon,  any  one  of  them,  than  if 
they  were  three  crossing-sweepers,"  said  her  ladyship,  carelessly,  driving  home 
from  St.  Paul's  one  Sunday  morning. 

And,  watching  the  effect  of  her  stray  arrow,  she  had  beheld  an  actual  flush 
on  the  beauty's  fair,  impassive  cheek,  and  had  positively  heard  a  smothered 
sigh  from  an  admirably  brought-up  heart,  no  more  given  ordinarily  to  such 
weaknesses  than  the  diamond-studded  heart  pendent  from  her  bracelet,  the 
belle's  heart  and  the  bracelet's  heart  being  both  formed  alike,  to  fetch  their 
price,  and  bid  to  do  no  more: — power  of  volition  would  have  been  as  incon- 
venient in,  and  interfered  as  greatly  with,  the  sale  of  one  as  of  the  other. 

"She  does  like  him!  "  sighed  Lady  Marabout  over  that  Sabbath's  luncheon 
wines.  "  It's  always  my  fate— always;  'and  Goodwood,  never  won  before,  will 
be  thrown— actually  thrown— away,  as  if  he  were  the  younger  son  of  a  Nobody! ' 
which  horrible  waste  was  so  terrible  to  her  imagination  that  Lady  Marabout 
could  positively  have  shed  tears  at  the  bare  prospect,  and  might  have  shed 
them,  too,  if  the  Hon.  Val,  the  butler,  two  footmen,  and  a  page  had  not  incon- 
veniently happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time,  so  that  she  was  driven  to 
restrain  her  feelings  and  drink  some  Amontillado  instead.  Lady  Marabout  is 
not  the  first  person  by  a  good  many  who  has  had  to  smile  over  sherry  with  a 
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breaking  heart.  Ah!  lips  have  quivered  as  they  laughed  over  Chambertin, 
and  trembled  as  they  touched  the  bowl  of  a  champagne-glass.  Wine  has 
assisted  at  many  a  joyous  festa  enough,  but  some  that  has  been  drunk  in  gayety 
has  caught  gleams,  in  the  eyes  of  the  drinkers,  of  salt  water  brighter  than  its 
brightest  sparkles:  water  that  no  other  eyes  can  see.  Because  we  may  drink 
Badminton  laughingly  when  the  gaze  of  Society  the  Non-Sympathetic  is  on  us, 
do  you  think  we  must  never  have  tasted  any  more  bitter  dregs  ?  Va-fen, 
becasse  !  where  have  you  lived  ?  Nero  does  not  always  fiddle  while  Rome  is 
burning  from  utter  heartlessness,  believe  me,  but  rather — sometimes,  perhaps 
--because  his  heart  is  aching! 

"  Goodwood  will  propose  to-night,  I  fancy,  he  is  so  very  attentive,"  thought 
Lady  Marabout,  sitting  with  her  sister  chaperones  on  the  cosy  causeuses  of  a 
mansion  in  Carlton  Terrace,  at  one  of  the  last  balls  of  the  departing  season. 

"I  never  saw  dear  Valencia  look  better,  and  certainly  her  waltzing  is Ah  ! 

good  evening,  Major  Cardonnel  !  Very  warm  to-night,  is  it  not  ?  I  shall  be 
so  glad  when  I  am  down  again  at  Fernditton.  Town,  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
is  really  not  habitable." 

And  she  furled  her  fan,  and  smiled  on  him  with  her  pleasant  eyes,  and 
couldn't  help  wishing  he  hadn't  been  on  the  Marchioness  Rondeletia's  visiting 
list,  he  was  such  a  detrimental,  and  he  was  ten  times  handsomer  than 
Goodwood  ! 

"Will  Miss  Valletort  leave  you  soon? "asked  Cardonnel,  sitting  down 
by  her. 

"Ah!  monsieur, vous  ties  la!"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as  she  answered, 
like  a  guarded  diplomatist  as  she  was,  that  it  was  not  all  settled  at  present 
what  her  niece's  post-season  destiny  would  be,  whether  Devon  or  Fernditton, 
or  the  Spas,  with  her  mother,  Lady  Honiton;  and  then  unfurled  her  fan  again, 
and  chatted  about  Baden  and  her  own  indecision  as  to  whether  she  should  go 
there  this  September. 

"May  I  ask  you  a  question,  and  will  you  pardon  me  for  its  plainness  ?" 
asked  Cardonnel,  when  she'd  exhausted  Baden's  desirable  and  non-desirable 
points. 

Lady   Marabout   shuddered   as    she   bent   her   head,   and  thought,  "  The 
creature  is  never  going  to  confide  in  me  !     He  will  win  me  over  if  he  do,  he 
looks  so  like  his  mother  !     And  what  shall  I  say  to  Adeliza  ! " 
"  Is  your  niece  engaged  to  Goodwood  or  not  ? " 

If  ever  a  little  fib  \vas  tempting  to  any  lady,  from   Eve  downward,  it  was 

:emptmg  to  Lady  Marabout  now  !     A  falsehood  would  settle  everything,  send 

lonnel  off  the  field,  and  clear  all  possibility  of  losing  the  "best   match  of 

Besides,   if  not  engaged   to   Goodwood  actually  to-night,  Val 

would  be,  if  she  liked,  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  before  the  week  was  over 
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at  the  furthest — would  it  be  such  a  falsehood  after  all  ?  She  colored,  she 
fidgeted  her  fan,  she  longed  for  the  little  fib  ! — how  terribly  tempting  it  looked  ! 
But  Lady  Marabout  is  a  bad  hand  at  prevarication,  and  she  hates  a  lie,  and 
she  answered  bravely,  with  a  regretful  twinge,  "  Engaged?  No;  not " 

"Not  yet!     Thank  God!" 

Lady  Marabout  stared  at  him  and  at  the  words  muttered  under  his 
moustaches: 

"  Really,  Major  Cardonnel,  I  do  not  see  why  you — 

"  Should  thank  Heaven  for  it  ?  Yet  I  do — it  is  a  reprieve.  Lady  Marabout, 
you  and  my  mother  were  close  friends;  will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  second, 
while  we  are  not  overheard  ?  That  I  have  loved  your  niece — had  the  madness 
to  love  her,  if  you  will — you  cannot  but  have  seen;  that  she  has  given  me  some 
reasonable  encouragement  it  is  no  coxcombry  to  say,  though  I  have  known  from 
the  first  what  a  powerful  rival  I  had  against  me;  but  that  Valencia  loves  me 
and  does  not  love  him,  I  believe — nay,  I  know.  I  have  said  nothing  decided 
to  her;  when  all  hangs  on  a  single  die  we  shrink  from  hazarding  the  throw. 
But  I  must  know  my  fate  to-night.  If  she  come  to  you — as  girls  will,  I  be- 
lieve, sometimes — for  countenance  and  counsel,  will  you  stand  my  friend  ? — 
will  you,  for  the  sake  of  my  friendship  with  your  son,  your  friendship  with  my 
mother,  support  my  cause,  and  uphold  what  I  believe  Valencia's  heart  will  say 
in  my  favor  ?" 

Lady  Marabout  was  silent:  no  Andalusian  ever  worried  her  fan  more  cease- 
lessly in  coquetry  the  she  did  in  perplexity.  Her  heart  was  appealed  to,  and 
when  that  was  enlisted,  Lady  Marabout  was  lost! 

«  But — but — my  dear  Major  Cardonnel,  you  are  aware—  -"  she  began,  and 
stopped.  I  should  suppose  it  may  be  a  little  awkward  to  tell  a  man  to  his  face 
he  is  "  not  desirable  !  " 

"I  am  aware  that  I  cannot  match  with  Goodwood?  I  am;  but  I  know, 
also,  that  Goodwood's  love  cannot  match  with  mine,  and  that  your  niece's 
affection  is  not  his.  That  he  may  win  her  I  know  women  too  well  not  to  fear, 
therefore  I  ask  you  to  be  my  friend.  If  she  refuse  me,  will  you  plead  for  me  ? 
—if  she  ask  for  counsel,  will  you  give  such  as  your  own  heart  dictates  (I  ask 
no  other)— and,  will  you  remember  that  on  Valencia's  answer  will  rest  the  fate 
of  a  man's  lifetime  ?  " 

He  rose  and  left  her,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  rang  in  Lady  Marabout's 
ears,  and  the  tears  welled  into  her  eyes:  "  Dear,  dear  !  how  like  he  looked  to 
his  poor  dear  mother  !  But  what  a  position  to  place  me  in  !  Am  I  never 
to  have  any  peace?  " 

Not  at  this  ball,  at  any  rate.  Of  all  the  worried  chaperones  and  distracted 
duennas  who  hid  their  anxieties  under  pleasant  smiles  or  affable  lethargy,  none 
were  a  quarter  so  miserable  as  Helena,  Lady  Marabout.  Her  heart  and  her 
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head  were  enlisted  on  opposite  sides;  her  wishes  pulled  one  way,  her  sym- 
pathies another;  her  sense  of  justice  to  Cardonnel  urged  her  to  one  side, 
her  sense  of  duty  to  "  dearest  Adeliza"  urged  her  to  the  other;  her  pride 
longed  for  one  alliance,  her  heart  yearned  for  the  other.  Cardonnel  had  con- 
fided in  her  and  appealed  to  her;  sequitur,  Lady  Marabout's  honor  would  not 
allow  her  to  go  against  him:  yet,  it  was  nothing  short  of  grossest  treachery  to 
poor  Adeliza,  down  there  in  Devon,  expecting  every  day  to  congratulate  her 
daughter  on  a  prospective  duchy  won,  to  counsel  Valencia  to  take  one  of  these 
beggared  Cardonnels,  and,  besides — to  lose  all  her  own  laurels,  to  lose  the 
capture  of  Goodwood  !  No  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  no  Royalists  and  Im- 
perialists, ever  fought  so  hard  as  Lady  Marabout's  divided  duties. 

"  Valencia,  Major  Cardonnel  spoke  to  me  to-night,"  began  that  best-hearted 
and  most  badgered  of  ladies,  as  she  sat  before  her  dressing-room  fire  that 
night,  alone  with  her  niece. 

Valencia  smiled  slightly,  and  a  faint  idea  crossed  Lady  Marabout's  mind 
that  Valencia's  smile  was  hardly  a  pleasant  one,  a  trifle  too  much  like  the  play 
of  moon-beams  on  ice. 

"  He  spoke  to  me  about  you." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Perhaps  you  can  guess,  my  dear,  what  he  said  ?  " 

"I  am  no  clairvoyante,-aunt; "  and  Miss  Val  yawned  a  little,  and  held  out 
one  of  her  long  slender  feet  to  admire  it. 

"  Every  woman,  my  love,  becomes  half  a  clairvoyante  when  she  is  in  love," 
said  Lady  Marabout,  a  little  bit  impatiently;  she  hadn't  been  brought  up  on 
the  best  systems  herself,  and  though  she  admired  the  refrigeration  (on  princi- 
ple),-it  irritated  her  just  a  little  now  and  then.  «<  Did  he— did  he  say  anything 
to  you  to-night  ?  " 

"Oh  yes!" 

'  And  what  did  you  answer  him,  my  love  ?" 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  ?  " 

Lady  Marabout  sighed,  coughed,  played   nervously  with  the  tassels  of  her 

e.gnoir,  crumpled  Bijou's  ears  with  a  reckless  disregard  to  that  priceless  pet's 

shngs,  and  wished  herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine.     Cardonnel  had 

•usted  her,  she  couldn't  desert  him;  poor  dear  Adeliza  had  trusted  her,  she 

Idn  t  betray  her;  what  was  right  to  one  would  be  wrong  to  the  other,  and 
:onC1le  her  divided  duties  was   a  Danaid's   labor.     For  months  she  had 
her  life  out  lest  her  advice  should  be  asked,  and  now  the  climax  was 
come,  and  asked  it  was. 

"What  a  horrible  position  !  "  thought  Lady  Marabout. 

J  waited  and  hesitated  till  the  pendule  had  ticked  off  sixty  seconds,  then 
she  summoned  her  courage  and  spoke: 
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"  My  dear,  advice  in  such  matters  is  often  very  harmful,  and  always  very 
useless;  plenty  of  people  have  asked  my  counsel,  but  I  never  knew  any  of  them 
take  it  unless  it  chanced  to  chime  in  with  their  fancy.  A  woman's  best  adviser 
is  her  own  heart,  specially  on  such  a  subject  as  this.  But  before  I  give  my 
opinion,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  accepted  him  ? " 

Lady  Marabout's  heart  throbbed  quick  and  fast  as  she  put  the  momentous 
question,  with  an  agitation  for  which  she  would  have  blushed  before  her  admir- 
ably nonchalante  niece;  but  the  tug  of  war  was  coming,  and  if  Goodwood 
should  be  lost ! 

"You  have  accepted  him?"  she  asked  again. 

"No  !    I — refused  him." 

The  delicate  rose  went  out  of  the  Hon.  Val's  cheeks  for  once,  and  she 
breathed  quickly  and  shortly. 

Goodwood  was  not  lost  then  ! 

Was  she  sorry— was  she  glad  ?  Lady  Marabout  hardly  knew;  like  Welling- 
ton, she  felt  the  next  saddest  thing  after  a  defeat  is  a  victory. 

"  But  you  love  him,  Valencia?"  she  asked,  half  ashamed  of  suggesting  such 
weakness,  to  this  glorious  beauty. 

The  Hon.  Val  unclasped  her  necklet  as  if  it  were  a  chain,  choking  her,  and 
her  face  grew  white  and  set:  the  coldest  will  feel  on  occasion,  and  all  have  some 
tender  place  that  can  wince  at  the  touch. 

"Perhaps;  but  such  folly  is  best  put  aside  at  once.  Certainly  I  prefer  him 
to  others,  but  to  accept  him  would  have  been  madness,  absurdity.  I  told 
him  so  ! " 

"  You  told  him  so  !  If  you  had  the  heart  to  do  so,  Valencia,  he  has  not 
lost  much  in  losing  you  ! "  burst  in  Lady  Marabout,  her  indignation  getting  the 
better  of  her  judgment,  and  her  heart,  as  usual,  giving  the  coup  de  grace  to  her 
reason.  "  I  am  shocked  at  you  !  Every  tender-hearted  woman  feels  regret 
for  affection  she  is  obliged  to  repulse,  even  when  she  does  not  return  it;  and 
you,  who  love  this  man " 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  accept  him,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Lady  Marabout,  firmly,  forgetting  every  vestige  of  "  duty," 
and  every  possibility  of  dear  Adeliza's  vengeance,  "  if  you  love  him,  I  would, 
decidedly.  When  I  married  my  dear  Philip's  father,  he  was  what  Cardonnel 
is,  a  cavalry  man,  as  far  off  his  family  title  then  as  Cardonnel  is  off  his  now." 

"The  more  reason  I  should  not  imitate  your  imprudence,  my  dear  aunt; 
death  might  not  carry  off  the  intermediate  heirs  quite  so  courteously  in  this 
case  !  No,  I  refused  Major  Cardonnel,  and  I  did  rightly;  I  should  have  repented 
it  by  now  had  I  accepted  him.  There  is  nothing  more  silly  than  to  be  led  away 
by  romance.  You  De  Boncoeurs  arc  romantic,  you  know;  we  Valletorts  are 
happily  free  from  the  weakness.  I  am  very  tired,  aunt,  so  good  night." 
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The  Hon.  Val  went,  the  waxlight  she  carried  shedding  a  paler  shade  on  her 
handsome  face,  whiter  and  more  set  than  usual,  but  held  more  proudly,  as  if  it 
already  wore  the  Doncaster  coronet;  and  Lady  Marabout  sighed  as  she  rang 

for  her  maid. 

«  Of  course  she  acted  wisely,  and  I  ought  to  be  very  pleased;  but  that  poor 
dear  fellow  ! — his  eyes  are  so  like  his  mother's  ! ' 

« I  congratulate  you,  mother,  on  a  clear  field.  You've  sent  poor  Arthur  off 
very  nicely,"  said  Carruthers,  the  next  morning,  paying  his  general  visit  in  her 
boudoir  before  the  day  began,  which  is  much  the  same  time  in  Town  as  in 
Greenland,  and  commences,  whatever  almanacs  may  say,  about  two  or  half-past 
P.M.  "  Cardonnel  left  this  morning  for  Heaven  knows  where,  and  is  going  to 
exchange,  Shelleto  tells  me,  into  the  — th,  which  is  ordered  to  Bengal,  so  he  won't 
trouble  you  much  more.  When  shall  I  be  allowed  to  congratulate  my  cousin 
as  the  future  Duchess  of  Doncaster." 

"  Pray,  don't  tease  me,  Philip.  I've  been  vexed  enough  about  your  friend. 
When  he  came  to  me  this  morning,  and  asked  me  if  there  was  no  hope,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  there  was  none,  I  felt  wretched,"  said  Lady  Marabout, 
as  nearly  pettishly  as  she  ever  said  anything;  "  but  I  am  really  not  responsible, 
not  m  the  least.  Besides,  even  you  must  admit  that  Goodwood  is  a  much 
more  desirable  alliance,  and  if  Valencia  had  accepted  Cardonnel,  pray  what 
would  all  Belgravia  have  said  ?  Why,  that,  disappointed  of  Goodwood,  she 
took  the  other  out  of  pure  pique!  We  owe  something  to  society,  Philip,  and 
something  to  ourselves." 
Carruthers  laughed: 

"  Ah,  my  dear  mother,  you  women  will  never  be  worth  all  you  ought  to  be 
till  you  leave  off  kowtow-ing  to  '  what  will  be  said,'  and  learn  to  defy  that 
terrible  oligarchy  of  the  Qu'en  dira-t-on  ? " 

"  When  will  Goodwood  propose  ?  "  wondered  Lady  Marabout,  fifty  times  a 
day,  and  Valencia  Valletort  wondered  too.  Whitebait  was  being  eaten,  and 
yachts  being  fitted,  manned,  and  victualled,  outstanding  Ascot  debts  were 
being  settled  and  outstanding  bills  were  being  passed  hurriedly  through  St. 
Stephen's;  all  the  clockwork  of  the  season  was  being  wound  up  for  the  last 
time  previous  to  a  long  standstill,  and  going  at  a  deuce  of  a  pace,  as  if  longing 
to  run  down,  and  give  its  million  wheels  and  levers  peace;  while  everybody 
who'd  anything  to  settle,  whether  monetary  or  matrimonial,  personal  or  political, 
was  making  up  his  mind  about  it  and  getting  it  off  his  hands,  and  some  men 
were  being  pulled  up  by  wide-awake  Jews  to  see  what  they  were  "  made  of," 
while  others  were  pulled  up  by  adroit  dowagers  to  know  what  they  had  "meant" 
before  the  accounts  of  the  season  were  scored  out  and  settled.  "  Had  Good- 
wood proposed?"  asked  all  Belgravia.  "Why  hadn't  Goodwood  proposed  ?" 
asked  Lady  Marabout  and  Valencia.  Twenty  most  favorable  opportunities  for 
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the  performance  of  that  ceremony  had  Lady  Marabout  made  for  him  "  acciden- 
tally on  purpose  "  the  last  fortnight;  each  of  those  times  she  had  fancied  the 
precious  fish  hooked  and  landed,  and  each  time  she  had  seen- him,  free  from 
the  hook,  floating  on  the  surface  of  society. 

"  He  must  speak  definitely  to-morrow,"  thought  Lady  Marabout.  But  the 
larvs  of  to-morrow  burst  into  the  butterfly  of  to-day,  and  to-day  passed  into 
the  chrysalis  of  yesterday,  and  Goodwood  was  always  very  nearly  caught,  and 
never  quite  ! 

"  Come  up-stairs,  Philip;  I  want  to  show  you  a  little  Paul  Potter  I  bought 
the  other  day,"  said  Lady  Marabout  one  morning,  returning  from  a  shopping 
expedition  to  Regent  Street,  meeting  her  son  at  her  own  door  just  descending 
from  his  tilbury.  "Lord  Goodwood  calling,  did  you  say,  Soames?  Oh, 
very  well." 

And  Lady  Marabout  floated  up  the  staircase,  but  signed  to  her  footman  to 
open  the  door,  not  of  the  drawing-room,  but  of  her  own  boudoir. 

"The  Potter  is  in  my  own  room,  Philip;  you  must  come  in  here  if  you  wish 
to  see  it,"  said  that  adroit  lady,  for  the  benefit  of  Soames.  But  when  the  door 
was  shut,  Lady  Marabout  lowered  her  voice  confidentially:  "  The  Potter  isn't 
here,  dear;  I  had  it  hung  in  the  little  cabinet  through  the  drawing-rooms,  but 
I  don't  wish  to  go  up  there  for  a  few  moments— you  understand." 

Carruthers  threw  himself  in  a  chair,  and  laughed  till  the  dogs  Bijou,  Bonbon, 
and  Pandore  all  barked  in  a  furious  concert. 

"  I  understand  !  So  Goody's  positively  coming  to  the  point  up  there,  is  he  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  he  is,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  reprovingly.  "  Why  else  should 
he  come  in  when  I  was  not  at  home  ?  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  it. 
The  only  thing  I  have  wondered  at  is  his  having  delayed  so  long." 

"  If  a  man  had  to  hang  himself,  would  you  wonder  he  put  off  pulling  the 
bolt  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  any  point  in  your  jests  at  all ! "  returned  Lady  Marabout. 
"  There  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  winning  such  a  girl  as  Valencia." 

"No;  but  the  question  here  is  not  of  winning  her,  but  of  buying  her.  The 
price  is  a  little  high — a  ducal  coronet  and  splendid  settlements,  a  wedding-ring 
and  bondage  for  life;  but  he  will  buy  her,  nevertheless.  Cardonnel  couldn't 
pay  the  first  half  of  the  price,  and  so  he  was  swept  out  of  the  auction-room. 
You  are  shocked,  mother?  Ah,  truth  is  shocking  sometimes,  and  ahv.iys 
maladroit;  one  oughtn't  to  bring  it  into  ladies'  boudoirs." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Philip  !  I  will  not  have  you  so  satirical.  Where  do 
you  take  it  from  ?  Not  from  me,  I  am  sure  !  Hark  !  there  is  Goodwood 
going  !  That  is  his  step  on  the  stairs,  I  think  !  Dear  me,  Philip,  I  wish  you 
sympathized  with  me  a  little  more,  for  I  do  feel  happy,  and  I  can't  help  it;  dear 
Adeliza  will  be  so  gratified." 
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"  My  dear  mother,  I'll  do  my  best  to  be  sympathetic,  I'll  go  and  congrat- 
ulate Goodwood  as  he  gets  in  his  cab,  if  you  fancy  I  ought;  but,  you  see,  if  I 
were  in  Dahomey  beholding  the  head  of  my  best  friend  coming  off,  I  couldn't 
quite  get  up  the  amount  of  sympathy  in  their  pleasure  at  the  refreshing  sight 
the  Dahomites  might  expect  from  me,  and  so " 

But  Lady  Marabout  missed  the  comparison  of  herself  to  a  Dahomite,  for 
she  had  opened  the  door  and  was  crossing  to  the  drawing-rooms,  her  eyes 
bright,  her  step  elastic,  her  heart  exultant  at  the  triumph  of  her  manoeuvres. 
The  Hon.  Val  was  playing  with  some  ferns  in  an  etagere  at  the  bottom  of  the 
farthest  room,  and  responded  to  the  kiss  her  aunt  bestowed  on  her  about  as 
much  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  statuettes  on  the  consoles. 

"  Well,  love,  what  did  he  say  1 "  asked  Lady  Marabout,  breathlessly,  with 
eager  delight  and  confident  anticipation. 

Like  drops  of  ice  on  warm  rose-leaves  fell  each  word  of  the  intensely  chill 
and  slightly  sulky  response  on  Lady  Marabout's  heart. 

"  He  said  that  he  goes  to  Cowes  to-morrow  for  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
dinner,  and  then  on  in  the  Anadyomene  to  the  Spitzbergen  coast  for  walruses. 
He  left  a  P.  P.  C.  card  for  you." 

"  Walruses!"  shrieked  Lady  Marabout 

"  Walruses,"  responded  the  Hon.  Val. 

"  And  said  no  more  than  that  ? " 

"No  more  than  that!" 

The  Pet  Eligible  had  flown  off  uncaught  after  all!  Lady  Marabout  needed 
no  further  explanation — tout  fut  dit.  They  were  both  silent  and  paralyzed. 
Do  you  suppose  Pompey  and  Cornelia  had  much  need  of  words  when  they  met 
at  Lesbos  after  the  horrible  deroute  of  Pharsalia  ? 

"  I'm  in  your  mother's  blackest  books  forever,  Phil,"  said  Goodwood  to 
Carruthers  in  the  express  to  Southampton  for  the  R.  Y.  C.  Squadron  Regatta  that 
year,  "but  I  can't  help  it.  It's  no  good  to  badger  us  into  marriage;  it  only 
makes  us  double,  and  run  to  earth.  I  was  near  compromising  myself  with 
your  cousin,  I  grant,  but  the  thing  that  chilled  me  was,  she's  too  studied.  It's 
all  got  up  beforehand,  and  goes  upon  clockwork,  and  it  don't  interest  one 
accordingly;  the  mechanism's  perfect,  but  we  know  when  it  will  raise  its  hand, 
and  move  its  eyes,  and  bow  its  head,  and  when  we've  looked  at  its  beauty  once 
we  get  tired  of  it.  That's  the  fault  in  Valencia,  and  in  scores  of  them,  and  as 
long  as  they  won't  be  natural,  why,  they  can't  have  much  chance  with  us! " 

Which  piece  of  advice  Carruthers,  when  he  next  saw  his  mother,  repeated  to 
her,  for  the  edification  of  all  future  debutantes,  adding  a  small  sermon  of  his 


own  : 


"  My  dear  mother,  I  ask  you,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  can  marry  just. 
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to  oblige  women  and  please  the  newspapers  ?  Would  you  have  me  marched 
off  to  Hanover  Square  because  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  take  one  of  Lady 
Elmers'  marriageable  daughters,  or  because  a  leading  journal  fills  up  an  empty 
column  with  farcical  lamentation  on  our  dislike  to  the  bondage  ?  Of  course 
you  wouldn't;  yet,  for  no  better  reasons,  you'd  have  chained  poor  Goodwood, 
if  you  could  have  caught  him.  Whether  a  man  likes  to  marry  or  not  is  certainly 
his  own  private  business,  though  just  now  its  made  a  popular  public  discussion. 
Do  you  wonder  that  we  shirk  the  institution  ?  If  we  have  not  fortune,  marriage 
cramps  our  energies,  our  resources,  our  ambitions,  loads  us  with  petty  cares, 
and  trebles  our  anxieties.  To  one  who  rises  with  such  a  burden  on  his  shoulders, 
how  many  sink  down  in  obscurity,  who,  but  for  the  leaden  weight  of  pecuniary 
difficulties  with  which  marriage  has  laden  their  feet,  might  have  climbed  the 
highest  round  in  the  social  ladder?  On  the  other  side,  if  we  have  fortune,  if 
we  have  the  unhappy  happiness  to  be  eligible,  is  it  wonderful  that  we  are  not 
flattered  by  the  worship  of  young  ladies  who  love  us  for  what  we  shall  give 
them,  that  we  don't  feel  exactly  honored  by  being  courted  for  what  we  are 
worth,  and  that  we're  not  over-willing  to  give  up  our  liberty  to  oblige  those  who 
look  on  us  only  as  good  speculations  ?  What  think  you,  eh  ?  " 
Lady  Marabout  looked  up  and  shook  her  head  mournfully  : 
"My  dear  Philip,  you  are  right.  I  see  it— I  don't  dispute  it;  but  when  a 
thing  becomes  personal,  you  know  philosophy  becomes  difficult.  I  have  such 
letters  from  poor  dear  Adeliza — such  letters  !  Of  course  she  thinks  it  is  all  my 
fault,  and  I  believe  she  will  break  entirely  with  me.  It  is  so  very  shocking. 
You  see  all  Belgravia  coupled  their  names,  and  the  very  day  that  he  went  off  to 
Cowes  in  that  heartless,  abominable  manner,  if  an  announcement  of  the  alliance 
as  arranged  did  not  positively  appear  in  the  Court  Circular  !  It  did  indeed  ! 
I  am  sure  Anne  Hautton  was  at  the  bottom  of  it;  it  would  be  just  like  her. 
Perhaps  poor  Valencia  cannot  be  pitied  after  her  treatment  of  Cardonnel,  but  it 
is  very  hard  on  me." 

Lady  Marabout  is  right:  when  a  thing  becomes  personal,  philosophy 
becomes  difficult.  When  your  gun  misses  fire,  and  a  fine  cock  bird  whirs 
up  from  the  covert  and  takes  wing  unharmed,  never  to  swell  the  number  of 
your  triumphs  and  the  size  of  your  game-bag,  could  you  by  any  chance  find 
it  in  your  soul  to  sympathize  with  the  bird's  gratification  at  your  mortifica- 
tion and  its  own  good  luck  ?  I  fancy  not. 
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SEASON    THE    SECOND. — THE   OGRE. 

"!F  there  be  one  class  I  dislike  more  than  another,  it  is  that  class;  and  if 
there  be  one  person  in  town  I  utterly  detest,  it  is  that  man  !  "  said  our  friend 
Lady  Marabout,  with  much  unction,  one  morning,  to  an  audience  consisting  of 
Bijou,  Bonbon,  and  Pandore,  a  cockatoo,  an  Angora  cat,  and  a  young  lady  sit- 
ting in  a  rocking-chair,  reading  the  magazines  of  the  month.  The  dogs  barked, 
the  cockatoo  screamed,  the  cat  purred,  a  vehement  affirmative,  the  human 
auditor  looked  up  and  laughed: 

"  What  is  the  class,  Lady  Marabout,  may  I  ask?  " 

"  Those  clever,  detestable,  idle,  good-for-nothing,  fashionable,  worthless 
men  about  town,  who  have  not  a  penny  to  their  fortune,  and  spend  a  thousand 
a  year  on  gloves  and  scented  tobacco — who  are  seen  at  everybody's  house,  and 
never  at  their  own — who  drive  horses  fit  for  a  Duke's  stud,  and  haven't  money 
enough  to  keep  a  donkey  on  thistles — who  have  handsome  faces  and  brazen 
consciences — who  are  positively  leaders  of  ton,  and  yet  are  glad  to  write  feuil- 
letons  before  the  world  is  up  to  pay  their  stall  at  the  Opera — who  give  a  guinea 
for  a  bouquet,  and  can't  pay  a  shilling  of  their  just  debts, — I  detest  the  class, 
my  dear  ! " 

"  So  it  seems,  Lady  Marabout.  I  never  heard  you  so  vehement.  And  who 
is  the  particular  scapegoat  of  this  type  of  sinners  ?  " 

"  Chandos  Cheveley." 

"  Chandos  Cheveley  ?  Isn't  he  that  magnificent  man  Sir  Philip  introduced  to 
me  at  the  Amandines'  breakfast  yesterday  ?  Why,  Lady  Marabout,  his  figure 
alone  might  outbalance  a  multitude  of  sins  ! " 

"  He  is  handsome  enough.  Did  Philip  introduce  him  to  you,  my  dear  ?  I 
wonder !  It  was  very  careless  of  him.  But  men  are  so  thoughtless;  they  will 
know  anybody  themselves,  and  they  think  we  may  do  the  same.  The  men 
called  here  while  we  were  driving  this  morning.  I  am  glad  we  were  out:  he 
very  seldom  comes  to  my  house." 

"  But  why  is  he  so  dreadful  ?  The  Amandines  are  tremendously  exclusive, 
I  thought." 

"  Oh,  he  goes  everywhere  !  No  party  is  complete  without  Chandos  Cheveley, 
and  I  have  heard  that  at  September  or  Christmas  he  has  more  invitations  than 
he  could  possibly  accept;  but  he  is  a  most  objectionable  man,  all  the  same— 
a  man  every  one  dreads  to  see  come  near  her  daughters.  He  has  extreme 
fascination  of  manner,  but  he  has  not  a  farthing  !  How  he  lives,  dresses,  drives 
the  horses  he  does,  is  one  of  those  miracles  of  London  men's  lives  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  puzzle  out.  Philip  says  he  likes  him,  but  Philip  never  speaks  ill 
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of  anybody,  except  a  woman  now  and  then,  who  teases  him;  but  the  man  is  my 
detestation — has  been  for  years.  I  was  annoyed  to  see  his  card:  it  is  the  first 
time  he  has  called  this  season.  He  knows  I  can't  endure  his  class  or  him." 

With  which  Lady  Marabout  wound  up  a  very  unusually  lengthy  and 
uncharitable  disquisition,  length  and  uncharitableness  being  both  out  of  her  line; 
and  Lady  Cecil  Ormsby  rolled  her  handkerchief  into  a  ball,  threw  it  across  the 
room  for  Bonbon,  the  spaniel  puppy,  and  laughed  till  the  cockatoo  screamed 
with  delight: 

"Dear  Lady  Marabout,  do  forgive  me,  but  it  is  such  fun  to  hear  you 
positively,  for  once,  malicious!  Who  is  your  Horror,  genealogically  speaking? 
this  terrible — what's  his  name  ? — Chandos  Cheveley  ? " 

"  The  younger  son  of  a  younger  son  of  one  of  the  Marquises  of  Danvers,  I 
believe,  my  dear;  an  idle  man  about  town,  you  know,  with  not  a  sou  to  be  idle 
upon,  who  sets  the  fashion,  but  never  pays  his  tailor.  I  am  never  malicious,  I 
hope,  but  I  do  consider  men  of  that  stamp  very  objectionable." 

"  But  what  is  Sir  Philip  but  a  man  about  town  ?  " 

"  My  son!  Of  course*  he  is  a  man  about  town.  My  dear,  what  else  should 
he  be  ?  But  if  Philip  likes  to  lounge  all  his  days  away  in  a  club-window,  he 
has  a  perfect  right;  he  has  fortune.  Chandos  Cheveley  is  not  worth  a  farthing, 
and  yet  yawns  away  his  day  in  White's  as  if  he  were  a  millionnaire;  the  one 
can  support  his  far  niente,  the  other  cannot.  There  are  gradations  in  every- 
thing, my  love,  but  in  nothing  more  than  among  the  men,  of  the  same  set  and 
the  same  style,  whom  one  sees  in  Pall-Mail." 

"  There  are  chestnut  horses  and  horse-chestnuts,  chevaliers  and  chevaliers 
d'industrie,  rois  and  rois  d'Yvetot,  Carrutherses  and  Chandos  Cheveleys! " 
laughed  Lady  Cecil.  "  I  understand,  Lady  Marabout.  II  y  a  femmes  et 

femmes men  about  town  and  men  about  town.  I  shall  learn  all  the  classes 

and  distinctions  soon.  But  how  is  one  to  know  the  sheep  that  may  be  let  into 
the  fold  from  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  that  must  be  kept  out  of  it? 
Your  Ogre  is  really  very  distinguished-looking." 

"  Distinguished  ?  Oh  yes,  my  love;  but  the  most  distinguished  men  are 
the  most  objectionable  sometimes.  I  assure  you,  my  clear  Cecil,  I  have  seen 
an  elder  son  whom  sometimes  I  could  hardly  have  told  from  his  own  valet, 
and  a  younger  of  the  same  family  with  the  style  of  a  D'Orsay.  Why,  did  I 
not  this  very  winter,  when  I  went  to  stay  at  Rochdale,  take  Fitzbreguet  him- 
self, whom  I  had  not  chanced  to  see  since  he  was  a  child,  for  one  of  the  men 
out 'of  livery,  and  bid  him  bring  Bijou's  basket  out  of  the  carriage.  I  did  in- 
deed—/who  hate  such  mistakes  more  than  any  one!  And  Lionel,  his  second 
brother,  has  the  beauty  of  an  Apollo  and  the  air  noble  to  perfection.  One 
often  sees  it;  it's  through  the  doctrine  of  compensation,  I  suppose,  but  it's  very 
perplexing,  and  causes  endless  embrouillements" 
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"  When  the  mammas  fall  in  love  with  Lord  Fitz's  coronet,  and  the  daugh- 
ters with  Lord  Lionel's  face,  I  suppose  ?  "  interpolated  Lady  Cecil. 

"  Exactly  so,  dear.  As  for  knowing  the  sheep  from  the  wolves,  as  you 
call  them,"  went  on  Lady  Marabout,  sorting  her  embroidery  silks,  "you  may 
very  soon  know  more  of  Chandos  Cheveley's  class — (this  Magenta  braid  is  good 
for  nothing;  it's  a  beautiful  color,  but  it  fades  immediately) — you  meet  them 
in  the  country  at  all  fast  houses,  as  they  call  them  nowadays,  like  the  Aman- 
dines'; they  are  constantly  invited,  because  they  are  so  amusing,  or  so  dead  a 
shot,  or  so  good  a  whip,  and  live  on  their  invitations,  because  they  have  no 
locale  of  their  own.  You  see,  all  the  women  worth  nothing  admire,  and  all  the 
women  worth  anything  shun,  them.  They  have  a  dozen  accomplishments,  and 
not  a  single  reliable  quality;  a  hundred  houses  open  to  them,  and  not  a  shoot- 
ing-box of  their  own  property  or  rental.  You  will  meet  this  Chandos  Cheveley 
everywhere,  for  instance,  as  though  he  were  somebody  desirable.  You  will  see 
him  in  his  club-window,  as  though  he  were  born  only  to  read  the  papers;  in 
the  Ride,  mounted  on  a  much  better  animal  than  Fitzbreguet,  though  the  one 
pays  treble  the  price  he  ought,  and  the  other,  I  daresay,  no  price  at  all;  at 
Ascot,  on  Amandine's  or  Goodwood's  drag,  made  as  much  of  among  them  all 
as  if  he  were  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne;  and  yet,  my  love,  that  man  hasn't 
a  penny,  lives  Heaven  knows  where,  and  how  he  gets  money  to  keep  his  cab 
and  buy  his  gloves  is,  as  I  say,  one  of  those  mysteries  of  settling  days,  whist- 
tables,  periodical  writing,  Baden  coups  de  bonheur,  and  such-like  fountains  of 
such  men's  fortunes  which  we  can  never  hope  to  penetrate — and  very  little  we 
should  benefit  if  we  could  !  My  dearest  Cecil  !  if  it  is  not  ten  minutes  to  five  ! 
We  must  go  and  drive  at  once." 

Lady  Ormsby  was  a  great  pet  of  Lady  Marabout's;  she  had  been  so  from 
a  child;  so  much  so,  that  when,  the  year  after  Valencia  Valletort's  discom- 
fiture (a  discomfiture  so  heavy  and  so  public,  that  that  young  beauty  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  filial  devotion,  attended  her  mamma  to  Nice,  and  figured 
not  in  Belgravia  the  ensuing  season,  and  even  Lady  Marabout's  temper  had 
been  slightly  soured  by  it,  as  you  perceive),  another  terrible  charge  was  shifted 
on  her  shoulders  .by  an  appeal  from  the  guardians  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rose- 
diamond's  daughter  for  her  to  be  brought  out  under  the  Marabout  wing,  she 
had  consented,  and  surrendered  herself  to  be  again  a  martyr  to  responsibility 
for  the  sake  of  Cecil  and  Cecil's  lost  mother.  The  young  lady  was  a  beauty; 
she  was  worse,  she  was  an  heiress;  she  was  worse  still,  she  was  saucy,  wayward, 
and  notable  for  a  strong  will  of  her  own— a  more  dangerous  young  thorough- 
bred was  never  brought  to  a  gentler  Rarey;  and  yet  she  was  the  first  charge 
this  nature  that  Lady  Marabout  had  ever  accepted  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  life  with  no  misgivings  and  with  absolute  pleasure.  First,  she  was  very 
fond  of  Cecil  Ormsby;  secondly,  she  longed  to  efface  her  miserable  failure 
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with  Valencia  by  a  brilliant  success,  which  should  light  up  all  the  gloom  of  her 
past  of  chaperonage;  thirdly,  she  had  a  sweet  and  long-cherished  diplomacy 
nestling  in  her  heart  to  throw  her  son  and  Lord  Rosediamond's  daughter 
together,  for  the  eventual  ensnaring  and  fettering  of  Carruthers,  which  policy 
nothing  could  favor  so  well  as  having  the  weapon  for  that  deadly  purpose  in 
her  own  house  through  April,  May,  and  June. 

Cecil  Ormsby  was  a  beauty  and  an  heiress — spirited,  sarcastic,  brilliant, 
wilful,  very  proud;  altogether,  a  more  spirited  young  filly  never  needed  a  tight 
hand  on  the  ribbons,  a  light  but  a  firm  seat,  and  a  temperate  though  judicious 
use  of  the  curb  to  make  her  endure  being  ridden  at  all,  even  over  the  most  level 
grass  countries  of  life.  And  yet,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  Lady  Mara- 
bout, who  never  had  a  tight  hand  upon  anything,  who  is  to  be  thrown  in  a 
moment  by  any  wilful  kick  or  determined  plunge,  who  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
any  filly  that  chooses  to  take  the  bit  between  her  own  teeth  and  bolt  off,  and  is 
entirely  incapable  of  using  the  curb,  even  to  the  most  ill-natured  and  ill-trained 
Shetland  that  ever  deserved  to  have  its  mouth  sawed, — Lady  Marabout  under- 
took the  jockeyship  without  fear. 

"  I  daresay  you  wonder,  after  my  grief  with  Valencia,  that  I  have  consented 
to  bring  another  girl  out,  but  when  I  heard  it  was  poor  Rosediamond's  wish — 
his  dying  wish,  one  may  almost  say — that  Cecil  should  make  her  debut  with  me, 
what  was  I  to  do,  my  dear? "  she  explained,  half  apologetically,  to  Carruthers, 
when  the  question  was  first  agitated.  Perhaps,  too,  Lady  Marabout  had  in  her 
heart  been  slightly  sickened  of  perfectly  trained  young  ladies  brought  up  on  the 
best  systems,  and  admitted  to  herself  that  the  pets  of  the  foreign  houses  may 
not  be  the  most  attractive  flowers  after  all. 

So  Lady  Cecil  Ormsby  was  installed  in  Lowndes  Square,  and  though  she 
was  the  inheritor  of  her  mother's  wealth,  which  was  considerable,  and  possessor 
of  her  own  wit  and  beauty,  which  were  not  inconsiderable  either,  and  therefore 
a  prize  to  fortune-hunters  and  a  lure  to  misogamists,  as  Lady  Marabout  knew 
very  well  how  to  keep  the  first  off,  and  had  her  pet  project  of  numbering  her 
refractory  son  among  the  converted  second,  she  rather  congratulated  herself 
than  otherwise  in  having  the  pleasure  and  eclat  of  introducing  her;  and  men 
voted  the  Marabout  Yearlings  Sale  of  that  season,  since  it  comprised  Rose- 
diamond's  handsome  daughter,  as  dangerous  as  a  horse-dealer's  auction  to  a 
young  greenhorn,  or  a  draper's  "  sale,  without  reserve,  at  enormous  sacrifice," 
to  a  lady  with  a  soul  on  bargains  bent. 

"  How  very  odd  !  Just  as  we  have  been  talking  of  him,  there  is  that 
man  again  !  I  must  bow  to  him,  I  suppose;  though  if  there  be  a  person  I 

dislike "  said  Lady  Marabout,  giving  a  frigid  little  bend  of  her  head 

as  her  barouche,  with  its  dashing  roans,  rolled  from  her  door,  and  a  tilbury 
passed  them,  driving  slowly  through  the  square. 
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Cecil  Ormsby  bowed  to  its  occupant  with  less  severity,  and  laughed  under 
the  sheltering  shadow  of  her  white  parasol-fringe. 

"  The  Ogre  has  a  very  pretty  trap,  though,  Lady  Marabout,  and  the  most 
delicious  gray  horse  in  it!  Such  good  action! " 

"  If  its  action  is  good,  my  love,  I  daresay  it  is  more  than  could  be  said  of 
its  master's  actions.  He  is  going  to  call  on  that  Mrs.  Marechale,  very  probably; 
he  was  always  there  last  season." 

And  Lady  Marabout  shook  her  head  and  looked  grave,  which,  combined 
with  the  ever-damnatory  demonstrative  conjunction,  blackened  Mrs.  Mare- 
chale's  moral  character  as  much  as  Lady  Marabout  could  blacken  anyone's, 
she  loving  as  little  to  soil  her  own  fingers  and  her  neighbors'  reputations  with 
the  indelible  Italian  chalk  of  scandal  as  any  lady  I  know;  being  given,  on  the 
contrary,  when  compelled  to  draw  any  little  social  croquis  of  a  backbiting 
nature,  to  sketch  them  in  as  lightly  as  she  could,  take  out  as  many  lights  as 
possible,  and  rub  in  the  shadows  with  a  very  chary  and  pitying  hand,  except, 
indeed,  when  she  took  the  portrait  of  such  an  Ogre  as  Chandos  Cheveley,  when 
I  can't  say  she  was  quite  so  merciful,  specially  when  policy  and  prejudice 
combined  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  best  (and  not  unjust)  to  use  the  blackest 
Conte  crayons  obtainable. 

The  subject  of  it  would  not  have  denied  the  correctness  of  the  silhouette 
Lady  Marabout  had  snipped  out  for  the  edification  of  Lady  Cecil,  had  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it:  he  had  no  habitation,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  have  any, 
save  a  bachelor's  suite  in  a  back  street;  he  had  been  an  idle  man  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  with  not  a  sou  to  be  idle  upon;  the  springs  of  his  very  precarious 
fortunes,  his  pursuits,  habits,  reputation,  ways  and  means,  were  all  much  what 
she  had  described  them;  yet  he  set  the  fashion  much  oftener  than  Goodwood, 
and  dukes  and  millionnaires  would  follow  the  style  of  his  tie,  or  the  shape  of 
his  hat;  he  moved  in  the  most  brilliant  circles  as  Court  Circulars  have  it,  and 
all  the  best  houses  were  open  to  him.  At  his  Grace  of  Amandine's,  staying 
there  for  the  shooting,  he  would  alter  the  stud,  find  fault  with  the  claret,  arrange 
a  Drive  for  deer  in  the  forest,  and  flirt  with  her  Grace  herself,  as  though,  as 
Lady  Marabout  averred,  he  had  been  Heir-apparent  or  Prince  Regent,  who 
honored  the  Castle  by  his  mere  presence,  Amandine  all  the  while  swearing  by 
every  word  he  spoke,  thinking  nothing  well  done  without  Cheveley,  and  sub- 
mitting to  be  set  aside  in  his  own  Castle,  with  the  greatest  gratification  at 
the  extinction. 

But  that  Chandos  Cheveley  was  not  worth  a  farthing,  that  he  was  but  a 
Bohemian  on  a  brilliant  scale,  that  any  day  he  might  disappear  from  that  society 
where  he  now  glittered,  never  to  reappear,  everybody  knew;  how  he  floated 
there  as  he  did,  kept  his  cab  and  his  man,  paid  for  his  stall  at  the  Opera,  his 
club  fees,  and  all  the  other  trifles  that  won't  wait,  was  an  eternal  puzzle  to 
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eveVy  one  ignorant  of  how  expensively  one  may  live  upon  nothing  if  one 
just  gets  the  knack,  and  of  how  far  a  fashionable  reputation,  like  a  cake  of 
chocalate,  will  go  to  support  fife  when  nothing  more  substantial  is  obtain- 
able. Lady  Marabout  had  sketched  him  correctly  enough,  allowing  for  a  little 
politic  bitterness  thrown  in  to  counteract  Carruthers's  thoughtlessness  in  having 
introduced  him  to  Rosediamond's  daughter  (that  priceless  treasure  for  whom 
Lady  Marabout  would  fain  have  had  a  guard  of  Janissaries,  if  they  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  look  singular  and  come  expensive);  and  ladies  of  the 
Marabout  class  did  look  upon  him  as  an  Ogre,  guarded  their  daughters  from 
his  approach  at  a  ball  as  carefully,  if  not  as  demonstratively,  as  any  duck  its 
ducklings  from  the  approach  of  a  water-rat,  did  not  ask  him  to  their  dinners, 
and  bowed  to  him  chillily  in  the  Ring.  Others  regarded  him  as  harmless,  from 
his  perfect  pennilessness;  what  danger  was  there  in  the  fascinations  of  a  man 
whom  all  Belgravia  knew  hadn't  money  enough  to  buy  dog-skin  gloves,  though 
he  always  wore  the  best  Paris  lavender  kid  ?  While  others,  the  pretty  married 
women  chiefly,  from  her  Grace  of  Amandine  downwards  to  Mrs.  Marechale,  of 
Lowndes  Square,  flirted  with  him,  fearfully,  and  considered  Chandos  Cheveley 
what  nobody  ever  succeeded  in  disproving  him,  the  most  agreeable  man  on 
town,  with  the  finest  figure,  the  best  style,  and  the  most  perfect  bow,  to  be  seen 
in  the  Park  any  day  between  March  and  July.  But  then,  as  Lady  Marabout 
remarked  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  a  figure,  a  style,  and  a  bow  are  admirable 
and  enviable  things,  but  they're  not  among  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  don't  do 
to  live  upon;  and  though  they're  very  good  buoys  to  float  one  on  the  smooth 
sparkling  sea  of  society,  if  there  come  a  storm,  one  may  go  down,  despite  them, 
and  become  helpless  prey  to  the  sharks  waiting  below. 

"  Philip  certainly  admires  her  very  much;  he  said  the  other  day  there  was 
something  in  her,  and  that  means  a  great  deal  from  him,"  thought  Lady 
Marabout,  complacently,  as  she  and  Cecil  Ormsby  were  wending  their  way 
through  some  crowded  rooms.  "  Of  course  I  shall  not  influence  Cecil  towards 
him;  it  would  not  be  honorable  to  do  so,  since  she  might  look  for  a  higher  title 
than  my  son's;  still,  if  it  should  so  fall  out,  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  and  really  nothing  would  seem  more  natural  with  a  little  judicious 
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"  May  I  have  the  honor  of  this  valse  with  you  ? "  was  spoken  in,  though  not 
to,  Lady  Marabout's  ear.  It  was  a  soft,  a  rich,  a  melodious  voice  enough,  and 
yet  Lady  Marabout  would  rather  have  heard  the  hiss  of  a  Cobra  Capella,  for 
the  footman  might  have  caught  the  serpent  and  carried  it  off  from  Cecil 
Ormsby's  vicinity,  and  she  couldn't  very  well  tell  them  to  rid  the  reception- 
chambers  of  Chandos  Cheveley. 

Lady  Marabout  vainly  tried  to  catch  Cecil's  eye,  and  warn  her  of  the  pro- 
priety of  an  utter  and  entire  repudiation  of  the  valse  in  question,  if  there  were 
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no  "  engaged  "  producible  to  softly  chill  the  hopes  and  repulse  the  advances  of 
the  aspirant;  but  Lady  Cecil's  soul  was  obstinately  bent  saltatory- wards;  her 
chaperone's  ocular  telegram  was  lost  upon  her,  and  only  caught  by  the  last 
person  who  should  have  seen  it,  who  read  the  message  off  the  wires  to  his  own 
amusement,  but  naturally  .was  not  magnanimous  enough  to  pass  it  on. 

"  I  ought  to  have  warned  her  never  to  dance  with  that  detestable  man.  If 
I  could  but  have  caught  her  eye  even  now  !  "  thought  Lady  Marabout,  restlessly. 
The  capella  would  have  been  much  the  more  endurable  of  the  two;  the  serpent 
couldn't  have  passed  its  arm  round  Rosediamond's  priceless  daughter  and 
whirled  her  down  the  ball-room  to  the  music  of  "Coote  and  Timney's  band,  as 
Chandos  Cheveley  was  now  doing. 

"  Why  did  you  not  ask  her  for  that  waltz,  Philip  ? "  cried  the  good  lady, 
almost  petulantly. 

Carruthers  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  know  I  never  dance  !  I  come  to  balls  to  oblige  my 
hostesses  and  look  at  the  women,  but  not  to  carry  a  seven-stone  weight  of  tulle 
illusion  and  white  satin,  going  at  express  pace,  with  the  thermometer  at  80deg., 
and  a  dense  crowd  jostling  one  at  every  turn  in  the  circle.  Bien  oblige  !  that's 
not  my  idea  of  pleasure;  if  it  were  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  now,  or  the,  Tarantella, 

or  the  Bolero,  under  a  Castilian  chestnut-tree " 

"Hold  your  tongue  !  You  might  have  danced  for  once,  just  to  have  kept 
her  from  Chandos  Cheveley." 

"  From  the  best  waltzer  in  London  ?  Not  so  selfish.  Ask  Amandine's  wife 
if  women  don't  like  to  dance  with  that  fellow  !  " 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  mention  his  name  to  her,  or  any  of  her  set,"  re- 
sponded Lady  Marabout,  getting  upon  certain  virtuous  stilts  of  her  own,  which 
she  was  given  to  mount  on  rare  occasion  and  at  distant  intervals,  always 
finding  them  very  uncomfortable  and  unsuitable  elevations,  and  being  as  glad 
to  cast  them  off  as  a  traveller  to  kick  off  the  echasses  he  has  had  to  strap  on 
over  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Landes. 

"  What  could  possess  you  to  introduce  him  to  Cecil,  Philip  ?  It  was  careless, 
silly,  unlike  you;  you  know  how  I  dislike  men  of  his — his — objectionable 
stamp,"  sighed  Lady  Marabout,  the  white  and  gold  namesakes  in  her  coiffure 
softly  trembling  a  gentle  sigh  in  the  perfumy  zephyr  raised  by  the  rotatory 
whirl  of  the  waltzers,  among  whom  she  watched  with  a  horrible  fascination,  as 
one  watches  a  tiger  being  pugged  out  of  its  lair,  or  a  deserter  being  led  out  to 
be  shot,  Chandos  Cheveley,  waltzing  Rosediamond's  priceless  daughter  down 
the  ball-room. 

"  He  is  so  dreadfully  handsome  !  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  men  and  women, 
who  have  no  fortune  but  their  faces,  will  be  so  dangerously,  so  obstinately,  so 
provokingly  attractive  as  one  sees  them  so  often  !  "  thought  Lady  Marabout, 
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determining  to  beat  an  immediate  retreat  from  the  present  salons,  since  they 
were  infested  by  the  presence  of  her  Ogre,  to  Lady  Hautton's  house  in  Wilton 
Crescent. 

Lady  Hautton  headed  charitable  bazaars,  belonged  to  the  Cummingite 
nebulae,  visited  Homes  and  Hospitals  (floating  to  the  bedside  of  luckless  femi- 
nine patients  to  read  out  divers  edifying  passages,  whose  effect  must  have  been 
somewhat  neutralized  to  the  hearers,  one  would  imagine,  by  the  envy-inspiring 
rustle  of  her  silks,  the  flash  of  her  rings,  and  the  chimes  of  her  bracelets,  chains, 
and  chatelaine),  looked  on  the  "Amandine  set"  as  lost  souls,  and  hence  "did 
not  know  "  Chandos  Cheveley — a  fact  which,  though  the  Marabout  and  Hautton 
antagonism  was  patent  to  all  Belgravia,  served  to  endear  her  all  at  once  to  her 
foe;  Lady  Marabout,  like  a  good  many  other  people,  being  content  to  sink 
personal  resentment,  and  make  a  truce  with  the  infidels  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
a  mutual  antipathy— that  closest  of  all  links  of  union  ! 

Lady  Marabout  and  Lady  Hautton  were  foes,  but  they  were  dear  Helena 
and  dear  Anne,  all  the  same;  dined  at  each  other's  tables,  and  smiled  in  each 
other's  faces.  They  might  be  private  foes,  but  they  were  public  friends;  and 
Lady  Marabout  beat  a  discreet  retreat  to  the  Hautton's  salons — "  so  many  en- 
gagements "  is  so  useful  a  plea  ! — and  from  the  Hautton  she  passed  on  to  a  ball 
at  the  Duke  of  Doncaster's;  and,  as  at  both,  if  Lady  Cecil  Ormsby  did  not  move 
"a  goddess  from  above,"  she  moved  a  brilliant,  sparkling,  nonchalante,  dan- 
gerous beauty,  with  some  of  her  sex's  faults,  all  her  sex's  witcheries,  and  more 
than  her  sex's  mischief,  holding  her  own  royally,  saucily,  and  proudly,  and 
Chandos  Cheveley  was  encountered  no  more,  but  happily  detained  at  petit 
souper  in  a  certain  Section  of  the  French  Embassy,  Lady  Marabout  drove  home- 
wards, in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  relieved,  complacent,  and  gratified,  dozing 
deliciously,  till  she  was  woke  up  with  a  start. 

"  Lady  Marabout,  what  a  splendid  waltzer  your  Ogre,  Chandos  Cheveley,  is  !  " 

Lady  Marabout  opened  her  eyes  with  a  jerk  that  set  her  feathers  trembling, 
her  diamonds  scintillating,  and  her  bracelets  ringing  an  astonished  little 
carillon. 

"  My  love,  how  you  frightened  me  !  " 

Cecil  Ormsby  laughed— a  gay,  joyous  laugh,  innocent  of  having  disturbed 
a  doze,  a  lapse  into  human  weakness  of  which  her  chaperone  never  permitted 
herself  to  plead  guilty. 

«  Frightened  you,  did  I  ?  Why,  your  bite  noire  is  as  terrible  to  you  as  Coeur 
de  Lion  to  the  Saracen  children,  or  Black  Douglas  to  the  Lowland  !  And, 
really,  I  can't  see  anything  terrible  in  him;  he  is  excessively  brilliant  and 
agreeable,  has  something  worth  hearing  to  say  to  you,  and  his  waltzing 
is ! " 

Lady  Cecil  Ormsby  had  not  a  word  in  her  repertory— though  it  was  an 
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enthusiastic  and  comprehensive  one,  and  embraced  five  languages— sufficiently 
commendatory  to  finish  her  sentence. 

"  I  daresay,  dear  !  I  never  denied,  or  heard  denied,  his  having  every 
accomplishment  under  the  sun.  The  only  pity  is,  he  has  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial ! "  returned  Lady  Marabout,  a  little  bit  tartly  for  her  lips,  only  used  to 
the  softest  (and  most  genuine)  milk  of  roses. 

Lord  Rosediamond's  daughter  laughed  a  little  mournfully,  and  played  with 

her  fan. 

"  Poor  man  !  Brilliant  and  beggared,  fashionable  and  friendless,  courted 
and  cashiered— a  sad  destiny  ?  Do  you  know,  Lady  Marabout,  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  champion  your  Ogre  !  " 

"  My  love,  don't  talk  nonsense  !  "  said  Lady  Marabout,  hastily,  at  which 
Lady  Cecil  only  laughed  still  more  softly  and  gayly  again,  and  sprung  down  as 
the  carriage  stopped  in  Lowndes  Square. 

"Rosediamond's  daughter's  deucedly  handsome,  eh,  Cheveley?  I  saw 
you  waltzing  with  her  last  night,"  said  Goodwood  at  Lord's  the  next  morning, 
watching  a  match  between  the  Household  Cavalry  and  the  Zingari  Eleven. 

"  Yes,  she  is  the  best  thing  we  have  seen  for  some  time,"  said  Cheveley, 
glancing  round  to  see  if  the  Marabout  liveries  were  on  the  ground. 

"  Don't  let  the  Amandine  or  little  Marechale  hear  you  say  so,  or  you'll  have 
a  deuce  of  a  row,"  laughed  Goodwood.  "  She's  worth  a  good  deal,  too;  she's 
all  her  mother's  property,  and  that's  something,  I  know.  The  deaths  in  her 
family  have  kept  her  back  two  years  or  more,  but  now  she  is  out,  I  daresay 
Lady  Tattersall  will  put  her  up  high  in  the  market." 

"  No  doubt.  Why  don't  you  make  the  investment — she's  much  more  at- 
tractive than  that  Valletort  ice  statue  who  hooked  you  so  nearly  last  year  ? 
Fortescue's  out!  Well  done,  little  Jimmy!  Ah!  there's  the  Marabout  carriage. 
I  am  as  unwelcome  to  that  good  lady,  I  know,  as  if  I  were  Quasimodo  or  Quilp, 
and  as  much  to  be  shunned,  in  her  estimation,  as  Vidocq,  armed  to  the  teeth; 
nevertheless,  I  shall  go  and  talk  to  them,  if  only  in  revenge  for  the  telegraphic 
warning  of  '  dangerous '  she  shot  at  Lady  Cecil  last  night  when  I  asked  her  to 
waltz.  Goodwood,  don't  you  envy  me  my  happy  immunity  from  traps 
matrimonial  ?  " 

"  There  is  that  man  again — how  provoking!  I  wish  we  had  not  come  to 
see  Philip's  return  match.  He  is  positively  coming  up  to  talk  to  us,"  thought 
Lady  Marabout,  restlessly,  as  her  Ogre  lifted  his  hat  to  her.  In  vain  did  she 
do  her  best  to  look  severe,  to  look  frigid,  to  chill  him  with  a  withering  "  good 
morning,"  (a  little  word,  capable,  if  you  notice,  of  expressing  every  gradation 
in  feeling,  from  the  nadir  of  delighted  intimacy  to  the  zero  of  rebuking  frigid- 
ity;) her  coldest  ice  was  as  warm  as  a  pine-apple  ice  that  has  been  melting  all 
day  under  a  refreshment  tent  at  a  horticultural  fete  ?  Her  rtle  was  not  chilli- 
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ness,  and  never  could  be;  she  would  have  beamed  benign  on  a  headsman  who 
had  led  her  out  to  instant  decapitation,  and  been  no  more  able  to  help  it  than 
a  peach  to  help  its  bloom  or  a  claret  its  bouquet.  She  did  her  utmost  to  freeze 
Chandos  Cheveley,  but  either  she  failed  signally,  or  he,  being  blessed  with  the 
brazen  conscience  she  had  attributed  to  him,  was  steeled  to  all  the  tacit  re- 
pulses of  her  looks,  for  he  leant  against  the  barouche-door,  let  her  freeze  him 
away  as  she  might,  and  chatted  to  Cecil  Ormsby,  "  positively,"  Lady  Marabout 
remarked  to  that  safest  confidante,  herself,  "  positively  as  if  the  man  had  been 
welcome  at  my  house  for  the  last  ten  years!  If  Cecil  would  but  second  me,  he 
couldn't  do  it;  but  she  will  smile  and  talk  with  him  just  as  though  he  were 
Goodwood  or  Fitzbreguet!  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  forced  against  one's 
will  like  this  into  countenancing  such  a  very  objectionable  person;  and  yet 
what  can  one  do  ?  " 

Which  query  she  could  by  no  means  satisfactorily  answer  herself,  being  a 
regular  female  Nerva  for  clemency,  utterly  incapable  of  the  severity  with  which 
that  stern  Catiline,  Lady  Hautton,  would  have  signed  the  unwelcome  intruder 
out  of  the  way  in  a  brace  of  seconds.  And  under  Nerva's  gentle  rule,  though 
Nerva  was  longing  with  all  her  heart  to  have  the  courage  to  call  the  lictors 
and  say,  "  Away  with  him !"  Cheveley  leant  against  the  door  of  the  carriage 
unmolested,  though  decidedly  undesired  by  one  of  its  occupants,  talked  to  by 
Lady  Cecil,  possibly  because  she  found  him  as  agreeable  as  her  Grace  of 
Amandine  and  Lillia  Marechale  had  done  before  her,  possibly  only  from  that 
rule  of  contrariety  which  is  such  a  pet  motor-power  with  her  sex;  and  Lady 
Marabout  reclined  among  her  cushions,  tucked  up  in  her  tiger-skin  in  precisely 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  Fuseli  said  to  his  wife,  "  Swear,  my  dear,  you 
don't  know  how  much  good  it  will  do  you,"  dreading  in  herself  the  possible 
advent  of  the  Hautton  carriage,  for  that  ancient  enemy  and  rigid  pietist,  of 
whose  keen  tongue  and  eminent  virtue  she  always  stood  secretly  in  awe,  to  see 
this  worthless  and  utterly  objectionable  member  of  that  fast,  graceless,  and  "  very 
incorrect"  Amandine  set,  absolutely  en  sentinelle  at  the  door  of  her  barouche! 

Does  your  best  friend  ever  come  when  you  want  him  most  ?  Doesn't  your 
worst  foe  always  come  when  you  want  him  least  ?  Of  course,  at  that  juncture, 
the  Hautton  carriage  came  on  the  ground  (Hautton  was  one  of  the  Zingari 
Club,  and  maternal  interest  brought  her  foe  to  Lord's  as  it  had  brought  her- 
self),  and  the  Hautton  eyeglass,  significantly  and  surprisedly  raised,  said  as 
distinctly  to  Lady  Marabout,  as  though  elfishly  endowed  with  vocal  powers, 
«  You  allow  that  man  acquaintance  with  Rosediamond's  daughter  !  Lady 
Marabout  was  stung  to  the  soul  by  the  deserved  rebuke,  but  she  didn't  know 
how  on  earth  to  get  rid  of  the  sinner!  There  he  leaned,  calmly,  nonchalantly, 
determinedly,  as  if  he  were  absolutely  welcome;  and  Lady  Cecil  talked  on  to 
him  as  if  he  were  absolutely  welcome  too. 
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Lady  Marabout  felt  branded  in  the  eyes  of  all  Belgravia  to  have  Chandos 
Cheveley  at  her  carriage-door,  the  most  objectionable  man  of  all  his  most 
objectionable  class. 

"  It  is  very  strange!  "  she  thought.  "  I  have  seen  that  man  about  town  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years— ever  since  he  was  a  mere  boy,  taken  up  and  petted 
by  Adeline  Patchouli  for  some  piece  of  witty  Brummelian  impudence  he  said 
to  her  on  his  first  introduction— and  he  has  never  sought  my  acquaintance  be- 
fore, but  always  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  of  my  dislike  to  him  and  all  his  set. 
It  is  very  grievous  he  should  have  chosen  the  very  season  I  have  poor  dear 
Rosediamond's  daughter  with  me;  but  it  is  always  my  fate— if  a  thing  can 
happen  to  annoy  me  it  always  will  !  " 

With  which  Lady  Marabout,  getting  fairly  distracted  under  the  iron  hand  of 
adverse  fate,  and  the  ruthless  surveillance  of  the  Hautton  glass,  invented  an 
impromptu  necessity  for  immediate  shopping  at  Lewis  and  Allonby's,  and 
drove  off  the  ground  at  the  sole  moment  of  interest  the  match  possessed  for 
her — viz.,  when  Carruthers  was  rattling  down  Hautton's  stumps,  and  getting 
innings  innumerable  for  the  Household. 

"  Mais  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute; "  the  old  proverb's  so  true  we 
wear  it  threadbare  with  repeating  it !  Lady  Marabout  might  as  well  have 
stayed  on  Lord's  ground,  and  not  lacerated  her  feelings  by  leaving  at  the  very 
hour  of  the  Household  Cavalry's  triumphs,  for  any  good  that  she  did  thereby. 
The  Hautton  eye-glass  had  lighted  on  Chandos  Cheveley,  and  Chandos 
Cheveley 's  eye-glass  on  Rosediamond's  daughter; — and  Cecil  Ormsby  arched 
her  eyebrows,  and  gave  her  parasol  a  little  impatient  shake  as  they  quitted 
Lord's. 

"Lady  Marabout,  I  never  could  have  believed  you  ill-natured;  you  inter- 
rupted my  ball  last  night,  and  my  conversation  this  morning  !  I  shall  scold 
you  if  you  ever  do  so  again.  And  now  tell  me  (as  curiosity  is  a  weakness  in- 
cidental to  all  women,  no  woman  ought  to  refuse  to  relieve  it  in  another)  why 
are  you  so  prejudiced  against  that  very  handsome  and  very  amusing  person  ? " 

"Prejudiced,  my  dear  child  !  I  am  not  in  the  least  prejudiced,"  returned 
Lady  Marabout.  (Nobody  ever  admitted  to  a  prejudice  that  /  ever  heard. 
It's  a  plant  that  grows  in  all  gardens,  and  is  sedulously  matted  up,  watered, 
and  strengthened;  but  invariably  disavowed  by  its  sturdiest  cultivators.)  "As 
for  Chandos  Cheveley,  I  merely  mentioned  to  you  what  all  town  knows  about 
him;  and  the  dislike  I  have  to  his  class  is  one  of  principle,  not  of  prejudice." 

Lady  Cecil  made  a  moue  mutine: 

"  Oh,  Lady  Marabout !  if  you  go  to  '  principle,'  tout  estjerdu  !  '  Principle  ' 
has  been  made  to  bear  the  onus  of  every  private  pique  since  the  world  began, 
and  has  had  to  answer  for  more  cruelties  and  injustice  than  any  word  in  the 
language.  The  Romans  flung  the  Christians  to  the  lions 'on  principle,' and 
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the  Europeans  slew  the  Mahomedans  'on  principle,' and 'principle' lighted 
the  autos-da-fe,  and  signed  to  the  tormentor  to  give  a  turn  more  to  the  rack  ! 
Please  don't  appeal  to  anything  so  severe  and  hypocritical.  Come,  what  are 
the  Ogre's  sins  ? " 

Lady  Marabout  laughed,  despite  the  subject. 

«  Do  you  think  I  am  a  compiler  of  such  catalogues,  my  love  ?  Pray  do  not 
let  us  talk  any  more  about  Chandos  Cheveley,  he  is  very  little  worth  it;  all  I 
say  to  you  is,  be  as  cool  to  him  as  you  can,  without  rudeness,  of  course.  '  I  am 
never  at  home  when  he  calls,  and  were  I  you,  I  would  be  always  engaged  when 
he  asks  you  to  waltz;  his  acquaintance  can  in  no  way  benefit  you." 

Lady  Cecil  gave  a  little  haughty  toss  of  her  head,  and  lay  back  in  the 
barouche. 

"/will  judge  of  that !  I  am  not  made  for  fetters  of  any  kind,  you  know, 
and  I  like  to  choose  my  own  acquaintance  as  well  as  to  choose  my  own  dresses. 
I  cannot  obey  you  either  this  evening,  for  he  asked  me  to  put  him  on  my 
tablets  for  the  first  waltz  at  Lord  Anisette's  ball,  and  I  consented.  I  had  no 
'  engaged '  ready,  unless  I  had  had  a  falsehood  ready  too,  and  you  wouldn't 
counsel  that,  Lady  Marabout,  I  am  very  sure?" 

With  which  straightforward  and  perplexing  question  Cecil  Ormsby  success- 
fully silenced  her  chaperone,  by  planting  her  in  that  disagreeable  position  known 
as  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma;  and  Lady  Marabout,  shrinking  alike  from  the 
responsibility  of  counselling  a  "  necessary  equivocation,"  as  society  politely 
terms  its  indispensable  lies,  and  the  responsibility  of  allowing  Cecil  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "  very  worst  "  of  the  Amandine  set,  sighed,  wondered  envyingly 
how  Anne  Hautton  would  act  in  her  place,  and  almost  began  to  wish  somebody 
else  had  had  the  onerous  stewardship  of  that  brilliant  and  priceless  jewel,  Rose- 
diamond's  daughter,  now  that  the  jewel  threatened  to  be  possessed  with  a  will 
of  its  own: — the  greatest  possible  flaw  in  a  gem  of  pure  water,  which  they  only 
want  to  scintillate  brilliantly  among  the  bijouterie  of  society,  and  let  itself 
be  placed  passively  in  the  setting  most  suitable  for  it,  that  can  be  conceived  in 
the  eyes  of  lady  lapidaries  intrusted  with  its  sale. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  thought  Lady  Marabout;  "she  seems  to  have  taken  a 
much  greater  fancy  to  that  odious  man  than  to  Philip,  or  Goodwood,  or  Fit/, 
or  any  one  of  the  men  who  admire  her  so  much.  I  suppose  I  always  am  to  be 
worried  in  this  sort  of  way  !  However,  there  can  be  no  real  danger;  Chandos 
Cheveley  is  the  merest  butterfly  flirt,  and  with  all  his  faults  none  ever  accused 
him  of  fortune  hunting.  Still,  they  say  he  is  wonderfully  fascinating,  and  cer- 
tainly he  has  the  most  beautiful  voice  I  ever  heard;  and  if  Cecil  should  ever 
like  him  at  all,  I  could  never  forgive  myself,  and  what  should  I  say  to  General 
Ormsby  ?" 

The  General,  Cecil's  uncle  and  guardian,  is  one  of  the  best-humored,  best- 
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tempered,  and  most  laissez-faire  men  in  the  Service,  but  was,  for  all  that,  a  per- 
petual dead  weight  on  Lady  Marabout's  mind  just  then,  for  was  not  he  the 
person  to  whom,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  she  would  have  to  render  up  account 
of  the  successes  and  the  shortcomings  of  her  chaperone's  career? 

"  Do  you  think  of  proposing  Chandos  Cheveley  as  a  suitable  alliance  for 
Cecil  Ormsby,  my  dear  Helena?"  asked  Lady  Hautton,  with  that  smile  which 
was  felt  to  be  considerably  worse  than  strychnine  by  her  foes  and  victims,  at  a 
house  in  Grosvenor  Place,  that  night. 

"  God  forbid  ! "  prayed  Lady  Marabout,  mentally,  as  she  joined  in  the 
Hautton  laugh,  and  shivered  under  the  stab  of  the  Hautton  sneer,  which  was 
an  excessively  sharp  one.  Lady  Hautton  being  one  of  a  rather  numerous  class 
of  eminent  Christians,  so  panoplied  in  the  armor  of  righteousness  that  they  can 
tread,  without  feeling  it,  on  the  tender  feet  of  others. 

The  evening  was  spoiled  to  Lady  Marabout;  she  felt  morally  and  guiltily 
responsible  for  an  unpardonable  indiscretion: — with  that  man  waltzing  with 
Cecil  Ormsby,  her  "  graceful,  graceless,  gracious  Grace  "  of  Amandine  visibly 
irritated  with  jealousy  at  the  sight,  and  Anne  Hautton  whispering  behind  her 
fan  with  acidulated  significance.  Lady  Marabout  had  never  been  more  miser- 
able in  her  life  !  She  heard  on  all  sides  admiration  of  Rosediamond's  daughter; 
she  was  gratified  by  seeing  Goodwood,  Fitzbreguet,  Fulke  Nugent,  every  eligi- 
ble man  in  the  room,  suing  for  a  place  on  her  tablets;  she  had  the  delight  of 
beholding  Carruthers  positively  join  the  negligent  beauty's  train;  and  yet  the 
night  was  a  night  of  purgatory  to  Lady  Marabout,  for  Chandos  Cheveley  had  his 
first  waltz,  and  several  after  it,  and  the  Amandine  set  were  there  to  gossip,  and 
the  Hautton  clique  to  be  shocked,  at  it. 

"  Soames,  tell  Mason,  when  Mr.  Chandos  Cheveley  calls,  I  am  not  at  home," 
said  Lady  Marabout  at  breakfast. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  Soames,  who  treasured  up  the  order,  and  told  it  to  Mr. 
Chandos  Cheveley's  man  at  the  first  opportunity,  though,  greatly  to  his  honor, 
we  must  admit,  he  did  not  imitate  the  mild  formula  of  fib,  and  tell  his  mistress 
her  claret  was  not  corked  when  it  was  so  incontestably. 

Cecil  Ormsby  lifted  her  head  and  looked  across  the  table  at  her  hostess, 
and  the  steady  gaze  of  those  violet  eyes,  which  were  Rosediamond's  daughter's 
best  weapons  of  war,  so  discomposed  Lady  Marabout,  that  she  forgot  herself 
sufficiently  to  proffer  Bijou  a  piece  of  bread,  an  unparalleled  insult,  which  that 
canine  Sybarite  did  not  forget  all  day  long. 

"  Not  at  home,  sir,"  said  Mason,  as  duly  directed,  when  Cheveley's  cab 
pulled  up,  a  week  or  two  after  the  general  order,  at  the  door. 

Cheveley  smiled  to  himself  as  his  gray  had  her  head  turned,  and  the  wheel 
grated  off  the  trottoir,  while  he  lifted  his  hat  to  Cecil  Ormsby,  just  visible  be- 
tween the  amber  curtains  and  above  the  balcony  flowers  of  one  of  the  windows 
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of  the  drawing-room — quite  visible  enough  for  her  return  smile  and  bow  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  by  Cheveley,  in  the  room  by  Lady  Marabout. 

"Some  of  Lady  Tattersall's  generalship  !  "  he  thought,  as  the  gray  trotted 
out  of  the  square.  "  Well  !  I  have  no  business  there.  Cecil  Ormsby  is  not  her 
Grace  of  Amandine,  nor  little  Marechale,  and  the  good  lady  is  quite  right  to 
brand  me  '  dangerous  '  to  her  charge,  and  pronounce  me  '  inadmissible  '  to  her 
footman.  I've  very  little  title  to  resent  her  verdict." 

"  My  dearest  Cecil,  whatever  possessed  you  to  bow  to  that  man  ! "  cried 
Lady  Marabout,  in  direst  distress. 

"  Is  it  not  customary  to  bow  to  one's  acquaintances — I  thought  it  was  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Cecil,  with  demure  mischief. 

•'  But,  my  dear,  from  a  window  ! — and  when  Mason  is  saying  we  are  not  at 
home  !  " 

"  That  isn't  Mason  s  fib,  or  Mason's  fault,  Lady  Marabout  ! "  suggested 
Cecil,  with  wicked  emphasis. 

"  There  is  no  falsehood  or  fault  at  all  anywhere— everybody  knows  well 
enough  what  '  not  at  home '  means,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  almost  pettishly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  laughed  the  young  lady,  saucily.  "  It  means  '  I  am  at  home  and 
sitting  in  my  drawing-room,  but  I  shall  not  rise  to  receive  you,  because  you  are 
not  worth  the  trouble.'  It's  a  polite  cut  direct,  and  a  honeyed  rudeness — a 
bitter  almond  wrapped  up  in  a  sugar  dragee,  like  a  good  many  other  bonbons 
handed  about  in  society." 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  you  have  some  very  strange  ideas;  you  will  get  called 
satirical  if  you  don't  take  care,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  nervously. 

Cecil  Ormsby's  tone  worried  her,  and  made  her  feel  something  as  she  felt 
when  she  had  a  restive,  half-broken  pair  of  horses  in  her  carriage,  for  the 
direction  of  whose  next  plunge  or  next  kick  nobody  could  answer. 

"  And  if  I  be— what  then  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,  you  could  not  anyhow  get  a  more  disadvantageous  reputa- 
tion !  It  may  amuse  gentlemen,  though  it  frightens  half  them;  but  it  offends 
all  women  irremediably.  You  see,  there  are  so  few  whom  it  doesn't  hit  some- 
where," returned  Lady  Marabout,  quite  innocent  of  the  neat  satire  of  her  own 
last  sentence. 

Cecil  Ormsby  laughed,  and  threw  herself  down  by  her  chaperone's  side: 

"Nevermind:  I  can  bear  their  enmity;  it  is  a  greater  compliment  than 
their  liking.  The  women  whom  women  love  are  always  quiet,  colorless,  inof- 
fensive—foils. Lady  Marabout,  tell  me,  why  did  you  give  that  general  order 

to  Mason  ? " 

"  I  have  told  you  before,  my  dear.  Because  I  have  no  wish  to  know  Mr. 
Chandos  Cheveley,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  as  stiffly  as  she  could  say  any- 
thing. "  It  is,  as  I  said,  not  from  prejudice,  but  from  prin— 
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"  Lady  Marabout,  if  you  use  that  word  again,  I  will  drive  to  uncle  Ormsby's 
rooms  in  the  Albany  and  stay  with  him  for  the  season;  I  will,  positively  !  I 
am  sure  all  the  gentlemen  there  will  be  delighted  to  have  my  society  !  Pray, 
what  are  your  Ogre's  crimes  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  dishonorable, 
mean,  ungenerous,  attributed  to  him  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  he  broke  his  word, 
or  failed  to  act  like  a  gentleman,  or  was  a  defaulter  at  any  settling  day  ?" 

Lady  Marabout  required  some  explanation  of  what  a  defaulter  at  a  settling 
day  might  be,  and,  on  receiving  it,  was  compelled  to  confess  that  she  never 
had  heard  anything  of  that  kind  imputed  to  Chandos  Cheveley. 

"  Of  course  I  have  not,  my  dear.  The  man  is  a  gentleman,  everybody 
knows,  however  idle  and  improvident  a  one.  If  he  could  be  accused  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  he  would  not  belong  to  such  clubs,  and  associate  with  such 
men  as  he  does.  Besides,  Philip  would  not  know  him;  certainly  would  not 
think  well  of  him,  which  I  confess  he  does.  But  that  is  not  at  all  the  question." 
"Ne  vous  en  de'plaise,  I  think  it  very  much  and  very  entirely  the  question," 
returned  Lady  Cecil,  with  a  toss  of  her  haughty  little  head.  "  If  you  can  bring 
nothing  in  evidence  against  a  man,  it  is  not  right  to  send  him  to  the  galleys 
and  mark  him  'Forcat.'" 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  there  is  plenty  in  evidence  against  him,"  said  Lady  Mara- 
bout, with  a  mental  back  glance  to  certain  stories  told  of  the  "Amandine  set," 
"  though  not  of  that  kind.  A  man  maybe  perfectly  unexceptionable  in  his 
conduct  with  his  men  friends,  but  very  objectionable  acquaintance  for  us  to 
seek,  all  the  same." 

"  Ah,  I  see  !  Lord  Goodwood  may  bet,  and  flirt,  and  lounge  his  days  away, 
and  be  as  fast  a  man  as  he  likes,  and  it  is  all  right;  but  if  Mr.  Cheveley  does 
the  same,  it  is  all  wrong,  because  he  is  not  worth  forgiving." 

"  Naturally  it  is,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  seriously  and  naively.  "  But 
how  very  oddly  you  put  things,  my  love;  and  why  you  should  interest  your- 
self in  this  man,  when  everything  I  tell  you  is  to  his  disadvantage,  I  cannot 
imagine." 

A  remark  that  showed  Lady  Marabout  a  skilful  tactician,  insomuch  as  it 
silenced  Cecil — a  performance  rather  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

"I  am  very  glad  I  gave  the  order  to  Mason,  "  thought  that  good  lady.  "  I 
only  wish  we  did  not  meet  the  man  in  society;  but  it  is  impossible  to  help  that. 
We  are  all  cards  of  one  pack,  and  get  shuffled  together,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  I  wish  Philip  would  pay  her  more  attention;  he  admires  her,  I  can  see, 
and  he  can  make  any  woman  like  him  in  ten  days  when  he  takes  the  trouble; 
but  he  is  so  tiresome !  She  would  be  exactly  suited  to  him;  she  has  all  he 
would  exact — beauty,  talent,  good  blood,  and  even  fortune,  though  that  he  would 
not  need.  The  alliance  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  me.  Well,  he  dines 
here  to-night,  and  he  gives  that  concert  at  his  barracks  to-morrow  morning, 
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purely  to  please  Cecil,  I  am  sure.  I  think  it  may  be  brought  about  with  careful 
management." 

With  which  pleasant  reflection  she  went' to  drive  in  the  Ring,  thinking  that 
her  maternal  and  duenna  duties  would  be  alike  well  fulfilled,  and  her  chaper- 
one's  career  well  finished,  if  by  any  amount  of  tact,  intrigue,  finesses,  and 
diplomacy  she  could  live  to  see  Cecil  Ormsby  sign  herself  Cecil  Carruthers. 

"  If  that  man  were  only  out  of  town  !  "  she  thought,  as  Cheveley  passed 
them  in  Amandine's  mail-phaeton  at  the  turn. 

Lady  Marabout  might  wish  Cheveley  were  out  of  town — and  wish  it 
devoutly  she  did — but  she  wasn't  very  likely  to  have  her  desire  gratified  till 
the  general  migration  should  carry  him  off  in  its  tide  to  the  deck  of  a  yacht,  a 
lodge  in  the  Highlands,  a  German  Kursaal,  or  any  one  of  those  myriad  "good 
houses"  where  nobody  was  so  welcome  as  he,  the  best  shot,  the  best  seat,  the 
best  wit,  the  best  billiard-player,  the  best  whist-player,  and  the  best  authority 
on  all  fashionable  topics,  of  any  man  in  England.  Cheveley  used  to  aver  that 
he  liked  Lady  Marabout,  though  she  detested  him;  nay,  that  he  liked  her  for 
her  detestation;  he  said  it  was  cordial,  sincere,  and  refreshing,  therefore  a 
treat  in  the  world  of  Belgravia;  still  he  didn't  like  her  so  well  as  to  leave  Town 
in  the  middle  of  May  to  oblige  her;  and  though  he  took  her  hint  as  it  was 
meant,  and  pulled  up  his  hansom  no  more  at  her  door,  he  met  her  and  Rose- 
diamond's  daughter  at  dinners,  balls,  concerts,  morning-parties  innumerable. 
He  saw  them  in  the  Ring;  he  was  seen  by  them  at  the  Opera;  he  came  across 
them  constantly  in  the  gyration  of  London  life.  Night  after  night  Lady  Cecil 
persisted  in  writing  his  name  in  her  tablets;  evening  after  evening  a  bizarre  fate 
worried  Lady  Marabout,  by  putting  him  on  the  left  hand  of  her  price! ess  charge 
at  a  dinner-party.  Day  after  day  all  the  harmony  of  a  concert  was  marred  to 
her  ear  by  seeing  her  Ogre  talking  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  chamber  music 
and  bravura  music  in  Cecil's:  morning  after  morning  gall  was  poured  into  her 
luncheon  sherry,  and  wormwood  mingled  in  her  vol-au-vent,  by  being  told, 
with  frank  mischief,  by  her  desired  daughter-in-law,  that  she  "had  seen  Mr. 
Cheveley  leaning  on  the  rails,  smoking,"  when  she  had  taken  her  after-break- 
fast canter. 

"  Chandos  Cheveley  getting  up  before  noon  !  He  must  mean  something 
unusual  !  "  thought  her  chaperone. 

"  Helena  has  set  her  heart  on  securing  Cecil  Ormsby  for  Carruthers.  I 
hope  she  may  succeed  better  than  she  did  with  poor  Goodwood  last  season," 
laughed  Lady  Hautton,  with  her  inimitable  sneer,  glancing  at  the  young  lady 
in  question  at  a  bazaar  in  Willis's  Rooms,  selling  rosebuds  for  anything  she 
liked  to  ask  for  them,  and  cigars  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon  a  guinea  the  half- 
dozen,  at  the  Marabout  stall.  Lady  Hautton  has  just  been  paying  a  charitable 
visit  to  St.  Cecilia's  Refuge,  of  which  she  was  head  patroness,  where,  having 
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floated  in  with  much  benignity,  been  worshipped  by  a  select  little  toady  troop, 
administered  spiritual  consolation  with  admirable  condescension,  and  dis- 
tributed illuminated  texts  for  the  adornment  of  the  walls  and  refreshment  of 
the  souls,  she  was  naturally  in  a  Christian  frame  of  mind  towards  her  neigh- 
bors. Lady  Marabout  caught  the  remark — as  she  was  intended  to  do — and 
thought  it  not  quite  a  pleasant  one;  but,  my  good  sir,  did  you  ever  know 
those  estimable  people,  who  spend  all  their  time  fitting  themselves  for  another 
world,  ever  takje  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  decently  agreeable  in  the 
present  one  ?  The  little  pleasant  courtesies,  affabilities,  generosities,  and  kind- 
nesses, that  rub  the  edge  off  the  flint-stones  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  are  quite 
beneath  the  attention  of  Mary  the  Saint,  and  only  get  attended  to  by  Martha 
the  Worldly,  poor  butterfly  thing  !  who  is  fit  for  nothing  more  serviceable  and 
profitable  ! 

Lady  Marabout  had  set  her  heart  on  Cecil  Ormsby's  filling  that  post  of 
honor — of  which  no  living  woman  was  deserving  in  her  opinion — that  of 
"  Philip's  wife; "  an  individual  who  had  been,  for  so  many  years,  a  fond  ideal, 
a  haunting  anxiety,  and  a  dreaded  rival,  en  meme  temps,  to  her  imagination. 
She  was  a  little  bit  of  a  match-maker:  she  had,  over  and  over  again,  arranged 
the  most  admirable  and  suitable  alliances;  alliances  that  would  have  shamed 
the  scepticism  of  the  world  in  general,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  holy  bonds, 
and  brought  every  refractory  man  to  the  steps  of  St.  George's;  alliances,  that 
would  have  come  off  with  the  greatest  ecfat,  but  for  one  trifling  hindrance  and 
difficulty — namely,  the  people  most  necessary  to  the  arrangements  could  never 
by  any  chance  be  brought  to  view  them  in  the  same  light,  and  were  certain  to 
give  her  diplomacy  the  croc^en-jambe  at  the  very  moment  of  its  culminating 
glory  and  finishing  finesses.  She  was  a  little  bit  of  a  match-maker—most 
kind-hearted  women  are;  the  tinder  they  play  with  is  much  better  left  alone, 
but  they  don't  remember  that !  Like  children  in  a  forest,  they  think  they'll 
light  a  pretty  bright  fire,  just  for  fun,  and  never  remember  what  a  seared, 
dreary  waste  that  fire  may  make,  or  what  a  prairie  conflagration  it  may  stretch 
into  before  it's  stopped. 

"  Cecil  Ormsby  is  a  terrible  flirt,"  said  Lady  Hautton,  to  another  lady, 
glancing  at  the  rapid  sale  of  the  rosebuds  and  cigars,  the  bunches  of  violets 
and  the  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  in  which  that  brilliant  beauty  was  doing 
such  thriving  business  at  such  extravagant  profits,  while  the  five  Ladies  Hautton 
presided  solemnly  over  articles  of  gorgeous  splendor,  which  threatened  to  be 
left  on  hand,  and  go  in  a  tombola,  as  ignominiously  as  a  beauty  after  half  a 
dozen  seasons,  left  unwooed  and  unwon,  goes  to  the  pele-mele  raffle  of  German 
Bad  society,  and  is  sold  off  at  the  finish  to  an  unknown  of  the  Line,  or  a  Civil 
Service  fellow,  with  five  hundred  a  year. 

"  Was  Cecil  a  flirt  ?"  wondered  Lady  Marabout.     Lady  Marabout  was  fain 
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to  confess  to  herself  that  she  thought  she  was— nay,  that  she  hoped  she  was. 
If  it  wasn't  flirting,  that  way  in  which  she  smiled  on  Chandos  Cheveley,  sold 
him  cigarettes,  laughed  with  him  over  the  ices  and  nectarines  he  fetched  her, 
and  positively  invested  him  with  the  cordon  d'honneur  of  a  little  bouquet  of 
Fairy  roses,  for  which  twenty  men  sued,  and  he  (give  Satan  his  due)  did  not 
even  ask— if  it  wasn't  flirting,  what  was  it?  Lady  Marabout  shivered  at  the 
suggestion;  and  though  she  was,  on  principle,  excessively  severe  on  flirting, 
she  could  be  very  glad  of  what  she  didn't  approve,  when  it  aided  her,  on  occa- 
sion—like most  other  people— and  would  so  far  have  agreed  with  Talleyrand, 
as  to  welcome  the  worst  crime  (of  coquetry)  as  far  less  a  sin  than  the  unpar- 
donable blunder  of  encouraging  an  Ogre  ! 

"  I  can't  send  Cecil  away  from  the  stall,  as  if  she  were  a  naughty  child,  and 
I  can't  order  the  man  out  of  Willis's  Rooms,"  thought  that  unhappy  and  fatally- 
worried  lady,  as  she  presided  behind  her  stall,  an  emphatic  witness  of  the  tfuth 
of  the  poeticism  that  "  grief  smiles  and  gives  no  sign,"  insomuch  as  she  looked 
the  fairest,  sunniest,  best-looking,  and  best-tempered  Dowager  that  ever 
shrouded  herself  in  Chantilly  lace. 

"  I  do  think  those  ineligible,  detrimental,  objectionable  persons  ought  not 
to  be  let  loose  on  society  as  they  are,"  she  pondered;  "let  them  have  their 
clubs  and  their  mess  breakfasts,  their  Ascot  and  their  Newmarket,  their  lans- 
quenet parties  and  their  handicap  pigeon  matches,  if  they  like;  but  to  have 
them  come  amongst  us  as  they  do,  asked  everywhere  if  they  happen  to  have 
good  blood  and  good  style,  free  to  waltz  and  flirt  and  sing,  and  show  all  sorts 
of  attention  to  marriageable  girls,  while  all  the  while  they  are  no  more  avail- 
able for  anything  serious  than  if  they  were  club  stewards  or  cabmen — creatures 
that  live  on  their  fashionable  aroma,  and  can't  afford  to  buy  the  very  bottles  of 
bouquets  on  their  toilette-tables — fast  men,  too,  who,  knowing  they  can  never 
marry  themselves,  make  a  practice  of  turning  marriage  into  ridicule,  and  help 
to  set  all  the  rich  men  more  dead  against  it  than  they  are, — to  have  them  come 
promiscuously  among  the  very  best  people,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  as 
dangerous,  or  label  them  as  '  ought  to  be  avoided,' — it's  dreadful  !  it's  a  social 
evil  !  it  ought  to  be  remedied  !  They  muzzle  dogs  in  June,  why  can't  they 
label  Ogres  in  the  season?  I  mustn't  send  poor  little  Bijou  out  for  a  walk 
in  Kensington  Gardens  without  a  string,  these  men  ought  not  to  go  about  in 
society  without  restriction:  a  snap  of  Bijou's  doesn't  do  half  such  mischief  as 
a  smile  of  theirs  !  " 

And  Lady  Marabout  chatted  across  the  stall  to  his  Grace  of  Doncaster,  and 
entrapped  him  into  purchases  of  fitting*  ducal  prodigality,  and  smiled  on  scores 
of  people  she  didn't  know,  in  pleasant  pro  tempore  expediency  that  had,  like 
most  expediency  in  our  day,  its  ultimate  goal  in  their  purses  and  pockets,  and 
longed  for  some  select  gendarmerie  to  clear  Willis's  Rooms  of  her  Cobra 
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Capella,  and  kept  an  eye  all  the  while  on  Cecil  Ormsby — Cecil,  selling  off 
everything  on  the  stall  by  sheer  force  of  her  bright  violet  eyes,  receiving  ten- 
pound  notes  for  guinea  trifles,  making  her  Bourse  rise  as  high  as  she  liked, 
courted  for  a  spray  of  mignonette  as  entreatingly  as  ever  Law  was  courted  in 
the  Rue  Quincampoix  for  Mississippi  scrip,  served  by  a  Corps  d'Elite,  in  whom 
she  had  actually  enlisted  Carruthers,  Goodwood,  Fulke  Nugent,  Fitzbreguet, 
and  plenty  of  the  most  desirable  and  most  desired  men  in  town,  yet  of  which — 
oh  the  obstinacy  of  women !  she  had  actually  made  Chandos  Cheveley,  with 
those  wicked  little  Fairy  roses  in  his  coat,  positively  the  captain  and  the  chief  ! 

"It  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart!"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  wincing 
under  the  Hautton  glance,  which  she  saw  only  the  plainer  because  she  wouldn't 
see  it  at  all,  and  which  said  with  horrible  distinctness,  "  There  is  that  man,  who 
can  hardly  keep  his  own  cab,  who  floats  on  society  like  a  pleasure-boat,  without 
rudder,  ballast,  or  anchors,  of  whom  I  have  told  you,  in  virtuous  indignation 
and  Christian  charity,  fifty  thousand  naughty  stories,  who  visits  that  wicked, 
notorious  little  Marechale,  who  belongs  to  the  Amandine  set,  who  is  everything 
that  he  ought  not  and  nothing  that  he  ought  to  be,  who  hasn't  a  penny  he 
doesn't  make  by  a  well-made  betting-book  or  a  dashed-off  magazine  article, — 
there  he  is  flirting  all  day  at  your  own  stall  with  Rosediamond's  daughter,  and 
you  haven't  the  savoirfaire,the  strength  of  will,  the  tact,  the  proper  feeling,  to 
stop  it ! " 

To  all  of  which  charges  Lady  Marabout  humbly  bent  her  head,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  and  writhed,  in  secret,  under  the  glance  of  her  ancient  enemy, 
while  she  talked  and  laughed  with  the  Duke  of  Doncaster.  C.  Petronius,  talk- 
ing epicureanisms  and  witticisms,  while  the  life-blood  was  ebbing  away  at  every 
breath,  was  nothing  to  the  suffering  and  the  fortitude  of  Helena,  Lady  Mara- 
bout, turning  a  smiling,  sunny,  tranquil  countenance  to  the  world  in  front  of  her 
stall,  while  that  world  could  see  Chandos  Cheveley  admitted  behind  it ! 

"  I  must  do  something  to  stop  this  !  "  thought  Lady  Marabout,  with  the  des- 
peration of  a  Charlotte  Corday. 

"  Is  Cheveley  going  in  for  the  Ormsby  tin  ?  "  said  Amandine  to  Eyre  Lee. 
"  Best  thing  he  could  do,  eh  ?  But  Lady  Tattersall  and  the  trustees  vvouid  cut 
up  rough,  I  am  afraid." 

"  What  does  Chandos  mean  with  that  daughter  of  Rosediamond's  ? "  won- 
dered her  Grace,  annoyedly.  She  had  had  him  some  time  in  her  own  rose 
chains,  and  when  ladies  have  driven  a  lover  long  in  that  sort  of  harness,  they 
*ould  double-thong  him  with  all  the  might  of  their  little  hands,  if  they  fancy 
he  is  trying  to  break  away. 

" Is  Chandos  Cheveley  turning  fortune-hunter?  I  suppose  he  would  like 
Lady  Cecil's  money  to  pay  off  his  Ascot  losses,"  said  Mrs.  Marechale,  with  a 
malicious  laugh.  At  Ascot,  the  day  before,  he  had  not  gone  near  her  carriage; 
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the  year  before  he  had  driven  her  down  in  her  mail-phaeton:  what  would  there 
be  too  black  to  say  of  him  now  ? 

"I  must  do  something  to  stop  this!  "  determined  Lady  Marabout,  driving 
homewards,  and  glancing  at  Cecil  Ormsby,  as  that  young  lady  lay  back  in  the 
carriage,  a  little  grave  and  dreamy  after  her  day's  campaign — signs  of  the 
times  terrifically  ominous  to  her  chaperone,  skilled  in  reading  such  meteorolog- 
ical omens.  But  how  was  the  drag  to  be  put  on  the  wheel  ?  That  momentous 
question  absorbed  Lady  Marabout  through  her  toilette  that  evening,  pursued 
her  to  dinner,  haunted  her  through  two  soirees,  kept  her  wide  awake  all  night, 
woke  up  with  her  to  her  early  coffee,  and  flavored  the  potted  tongue  and  the 
volaille  a  la  Richelieu  she  took  for  her  breakfast.  "  I  can't  turn  the  man 
out  of  town,  and  I  can't  tell  people  to  strike  him  off  their  visiting-lists,  and  I 
can't  shut  Cecil  and  myself  up  in  this  house  as  if  it  were  a  convent,  and,  as  to 
speaking  to  her,  it  is  not  the  slightest  use.  She  has  such  a  way  of  putting 
things  that  one  can  never  deny  their  truth,  or  reason  them  away,  as  one  can 
with  other  girls.  Fond  as  I  am  of  her,  she's  fearfully  difficult  to  manage. 
Still  I  owe  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  poor  Rosed iamond  and  the  General,  who  says 
he  places  such  implicit  confidence  in  me,  to  interfere.  It  is  my  duty;  it  can't 
be  helped.  I  must  speak  to  Chandos  Cheveley  himself.  I  have  no  right  to 
consult  my  own  scruples  when  so  much  is  at  stake,"  valorously  determined 
Lady  Marabout,  resolved  to  follow  stern  moral  rules,  and,  when  right  was 
right,  to  let  "le  diable  prendre  le  fruit." 

To  be  a  perfect  woman  of  the  world,  I  take  it,  ladies  must  weed  out  early 
in  life  all  such  little  contemptible  weaknesses  as  a  dislike  to  wounding  other 
people;  and  a  perfect  woman  of  the  world,  therefore,  Lady  Marabout  was  not, 
and  never  would  be.  Nohow  could  she  acquire  Anne  Hautton's  invaluable 
sneer — nohow  could  she  imitate  that  estimable  pietist's  delightful  way  of  drop- 
ping little  icy-barbed  sentences,  under  which  Fhave  known  the  bravest  to  shrink, 
frozen,  out  of  her  path.  Lady  Marabout  was  grieved  if  she  broke  the  head  off 
a  flower  needlessly,  and  she  could  not  cure  herself  of  the  same  lingering  folly 
in  disliking  to  say  a  thing  that  pained  anybody;  it  is  incidental  to  the  I)K 
Boncoeur  blood— Carruthers  inherits  it— and  I  have  seen  fellows  spared  through 
it,  whom  he  could  else  have  withered  into  the  depth  of  their  boots  by  one  of  his 
satirical  mots.  So  she  did  not  go  to  her  task  of  speaking  to  Chandos  Cheveley, 
armed  at  all  points  for  the  encounter,  and  taking  pleasure  in  feeling  the  edge 
of  her  rapier,  as  Lady  Hautton  would  have  done.  The  Cobra  was  dangerous, 
and  must  be  crushed,  but  Lady  Marabout  did  not  very  much  relish  setting  her 
heel  on  it;  it  was  a  glittering,  terrible,  much-to-be-feared,  and  much-to-be- 
abused  serpent,— but  it  might  fed  all  the  same,  you  see. 

"  I  dislike  the  man  on  principle,  but  I  don't  want  to  pain  him,"  she  thought, 
sighing  for  the  Hautlon  stern  savoir  faire  and  Achilles  impenetrability,  and 
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goading  herself  on  with  the  remembrance  of  duty  and  General  Ormsby,  when 
the  opportunity  she  had  resolved  to  seek  presented  itself  accidently  at  a  break- 
fast at  Lady  George  Frangipane's  toy  villa  at  Fulham,  and  she  found  herself 
comparatively  alone  in  the  rose-garden  with  Cheveley,  for  once  without  Cecil's 
terrible  violet  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  a  few  words  with  you,  Mr.  Cheveley  ? "  she  asked,  in 
her  blandest  manner— the  kindly  hypocrite  ! 

The  blow  must  be  dealt,  but  it  might  as  well  be  softened  with  a  few  chloro- 
form fumes,  and  not  struck  savagely  with  an  iron-spiked  mace. 
'    Cheveley  raised  his  eyes. 

"  With  me  ?    With  the  greatest  pleasure  ! " 

"  He  is  a  mere  fortune-hunter.  I  will  not  spare  him,  I  am  resolved,"  de- 
termined Lady  Marabout,  as  she  toyed  with  her  parasol-handle,  remarked  inci- 
dentally how  unequalled  Lady  George  was  in  roses,  especially  in  the  tea-rose, 
and  dealt  blow  No.  1.  "  Mr.  Cheveley,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  very  frankly. 

I  consider  frankness  in  all  things  best,  myself " 

Cheveley  bowed,  and  smiled  slightly. 

"  I  wish  he  would  answer,  it  would  make  it  so  much  easier;  he  will  only  look 
at  one  with  those  eyes  of  his,  and  certainly  they  are  splendid  ! "  thought  Lady 
Marabout,  as  she  went  on  quickly,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Chasseurs 
Indiens  approach  an  abattis  at  double-quick.  "  When  Lord  Rosediamond  died 
last  year  he  left,  as  probably  you  are  aware,  his  daughter  in  my  sole  care;  it 
was  a  great  responsibility — very  great — and  I  feel,  of  course,  that  I  shall  have 
to  answer  to  him  for  my  discharge  of  it." 

Lady  Marabout  didn't  say  whether  Rosediamond  was  accustomed  to  visit 
her  per  medium,  and  hear  her  account  of  her  stewardship  nightly  through  a 
table-claw;  but  we  must  suppose  that  he  was.  Cheveley  bowed  again,  and 
didn't  inquire,  not  being  spiritually  interested. 

"  Why  won't  he  answer  ? "  thought  Lady  Marabout.  "  That  I  have  not  been 
blind  to  your  very  marked  attention  to  my  dear  Cecil,  I  think  you  must  be 

aware,  Mr.  Cheveley,  and  it  is  on  that  subject,  indeed,  that  I " 

"  Wished  to  speak  to  me  ?  I  understand  !  "  said  Cheveley  as  she  paused, 
with  that  faint  smile,  half  sad,  half  proud,  that  perplexed  Lady  Marabout. 
"  You  are  about  to  insinuate  to  me  gently  that  those  attentions  have  been 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  you,  exceedingly  unacceptable  in  me;  you  would 
remind  me  that  Lady  Cecil  Ormsby  is  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  and  that  I  am 
a  fortune-hunter,  whose  designs  are  seen  through  and  motives  found  out;  you 
would  hint  to  me  that  our  intercourse  must  cease:  is  it  not  so  ? " 

Lady  Marabout,  cursed  with  that  obstinate,  ill-bred,  unextinguishable  weak- 
ness for  truth  incidental  and  ever  fatal  to  the  De  Boncceurs,  couldn't  say  that 
it  was  not  what  she  was  going  to  observe  to  him,  but  it  was  exceedingly  un- 
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pleasant,  now  it  was  put  in  such  plain,  uncomplimentary  terms,  to  admit  to  the 
man's  face  that  she  was  about  to  tell  him  he  was  a  mercenary  schemer,  whose 
attentions  only  sprang  from  a  lawless  passion  for  the  beaux  yeux  of  Cecil's 
cassette. 

She  would  have  told  him  all  that,  and  much  more,  with  greatest  dignity 
and  effect,  if  he  hadn't  anticipated  her;  but  to  have  her  weapon  parried  before 
it  was  fairly  out  of  its  sheath  unnerved  her  arm  at  the  outset 

"  What  would  Anne  Hautton  do  ?  Dear  me  !  there  never  was  anybody 
perpetually  placed  in  such  wretched  positions  as  I  am  !  "  thought  Lady  Mara- 
bout, as  she  played  with  her  parasol,  and  murmured  something  not  very  clear 
relative  to  "  responsibility  "  and  "  not  desirable,"  two  words  as  infallibly  a  part 
of  Lady  Marabout's  stock  in  trade  as  a  sneer  at  the  "  swells  "  is  of  Punch's. 
How  she  sighed  for  some  cold,  nonchalant,  bitter  sentence,  such  as  the  Hautton 
repertoire  could  have  supplied  !  how  she  scorned  herself  for  her  own  weakness 
and  lack  of  severity  !  But  she  would  not  have  relished  hurting  a  burglar's 
feelings,,though  she  had  seen  him  in  the  very  act  of  stealing  her  jewel-boxes, 
by  taxing  him  with  the  theft;  and  though  the  Ogre  must  be  crushed,  the  crush- 
ing began  to  give  Lady  Marabout  neuralgic  twinges.  She  was  no  more  able 
to  say  the  stern  things  she  had  rehearsed  and  resolved  upon,  than  she  was  able 
to  stab  him  with  her  parasol,  or  strangle  him  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  I  guessed  rightly  what  you  were  about  to  say  to  me  ?  "  said  Cheveley,  who 
seemed  somehow  or  other  to  have  taken  all  the  talk  into  his  own  hands,  and  to 
have  become  the  master  of  the  position.  "  I  thought  so.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  construction;  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  resolution.  Lady  Cecil  has 
some  considerable  fortune,  they  say;  it  is  very  natural  that  you  should  have 
imagined  a  man  like  myself,  with  no  wealth  save  a  good  name,  which  only  serves 
to  make  lack  of  wealth  more  conspicuous,  incapable  of  seeking  her  society  for 
any  better,  higher,  more  disinterested  motive  than  that  of  her  money;  it  was  not 
charitable,  perhaps,  to  decide  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  be 
drawn  to  her  by  any  other  attraction,  that  it  was  imperative  I  must  be  dead  to 
everything  in  her  that  gives  her  a  nobler  and  a  higher  charm;  but  it  was  very 
natural,  and  one  learns  never  to  hope  for  the  miracle  of  a  charitable  judgment 
even  from  Lady  Marabout  !  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cheveley,  indeed  you  mistake  !  "  began  Lady  Marabout, 
restlessly.  That  was  a  little  bit  of  a  story,  he  didn't  mistake  at  all;  but  Lady 
Marabout,  collapsing  like  an  india-rubber  ball  under  the  prick  of  a  sarcasm, 
shivered  all  over  at  his  words,  his  voice,  his  slight  sad  smile.  "The  man  is  as 
dreadful  as  Cecil,"  she  thought;  "he  puts  things  so  horribly  clearly  ! " 

"  Mistake  ?  I  do  not  think  I  do.  You  have  thought  all  this,  and  very  nat- 
urally; but  now  hear  me  for  a  moment.  I  have  sought  Lady  Cecil's  society, 
that  is  perfectly  true;  we  have  been  thrown  together  in  society,  very  often 
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accidentally;  sometimes,  I  admit,  through  my  own  seeking.  Few  men  could 
be  with  her  and  be  steeled  against  her.  I  have  been  with  her  too  much;  but  I 
sought  her  at  first  carelessly,  then  irresistibly  and  unconsciously,  never  with  the 
motive  you  attribute  to  me.  I  am  not  as  utterly  beggared  as  you  deem  me, 
but  neither  am  I  entirely  barren  of  honor.  Believe  me,  Lady  Marabout,  my 
pride  alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  raise  a  barrier  between  me  and  Cecil 
stronger  than  any  that  could  be  opposed  to  me  by  others.  Yesterday  I  casually 
overheard  words  from  Amandine  which  showed  me  that  society,  like  you,  has 
put  but  one  construction  on  the  attention  I  have  paid  her— a  construction  I 
might  have  foreseen  had  I  not  been  unconsciously  fascinated,  and  forgetful, 
for  the  time,  of  the  infallible  whispers  of  my  kind  friends.  Her  fortune,  I 
know,  was  never  numbered  among  her  attractions  for  me;  so  little,  that  now, 
that  Amandine's  careless  words  have  reminded  me  of  the  verdict  of  society,  I 
shall  neither  seek  her  nor  see  her  again.  Scores  of  men  marry  women  for  their 
money,  and  their  money  alone,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them;  with  my  own  pre- 
carious fortunes,  only  escaping  ruin  because  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  tempt 
ruin,  I  would  never  take  advantage  of  any  interest  I  may  have  excited  in  her, 
to  speak  to  her  of  a  passion  that  the  world  would  tell  her  was  only  another  name 
for  avarice  and  selfishness.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  her  longer,  perhaps. 
I  am  no  god  to  answer  for  my  self-control;  but  you  need  not  fear;  I  will  never 
seek  her  love — never  even  tell  her  of  mine.  I  shall  leave  town  to-morrow; 
what  /  may  suffer  matters  not.  Lady  Cecil  is  safe  from  me!  Whatever  you 
have  heard  of  my  faults,  follies,  or  vices,  none  ever  told  you,  I  think,  that  I 
broke  my  word  ? " 

"  And  when  the  man  said  that,  my  dear  Philip,  I  assure  you  I  felt  as  guilty 
as  if  I  had  done  him  some  horrible  wrong;  he  stood  there  with  his  head  up,  look- 
ing at  me  with  his  sad  proud  eyes — and  they  are  beautiful! — till,  positively,  I 
could  almost  have  cried — I  could,  indeed,  for  though  I  don't  like  him  on 
principle,  I  couldn't  help  pitying,him,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  in  a  subsequent 
relation  of  the  scene  to  her  son.  "  Wasn't  it  a  terrible  position  ?  I  was  as 
near  as  possible  forgetting  everything  due  to  poor  Rosediamond,  and  saying  to 
him  that  I  believed  Cecil  liked  him  and  would  never  like  anybody  else,  but, 
thank  Heaven!  I  remembered  myself,  and  checked  myself  in  time.  If  it  had 
been  anybody  but  Chandos  Cheveley,  I  should  really  have  admired  him,  he 
spoke  so  nobly!  When  he  lifted  his  hat  and  left  me,  though  I  ought  to  have 
been  glad  (and  I  was  glad,  of  course)  that  Cecil  would  be  free  from  the  society 
of  anybody  so  objectionable  and  so  dangerous,  I  felt  wretched  for  him — I  did 
indeed.  It  is  so  hard  always  to  be  placed  in  such  miserable  positions!" 

By  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  triumphant  crushing  of  Lady  Marabout's 
Cobra  didn't  afford  her  the  unmixed  gratification  she  had  anticipated. 
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"  I  have  done  what  was  my  duty  to  poor  Rosediamond,  and  what  General 
Ormsby'a  confidence  merited,"  she  solaced  herself  that  day,  feeling  uncomfort- 
ably and  causelessly  guilty,  she  hardly  knew  why,  when  she  saw  Chandos 
Chevelej  keeping  sedulously  with  the  "  Amandine  set,"  and  read  in  Cecil's  tell- 
tale face  wonder,  perplexity,  and  regret  thereat,  till  the  Frangipane  fete  came 
to  an  end.  She  had  appeased  the  manes  of  the  late  Rosediamond,  who,  to  her 
imagination,  always  appeared  sitting  up  aloft  keeping  watch  over  the  discharge 
of  her  chaperone's  duties,  but  she  had  a  secret  and  horrible  dread  that  she  had 
excited  the  wrath  of  Rosediamond's  daughter.  She  had  driven  her  Ogre  off 
the  scene,  it  is  true,  but  she  could  not  feel  that  she  had  altogether  come  off  the 
best  in  the  contest.  Anne  Hautton  had  congratulated  her,  indeed,  on  having 
"acted  with  decision  at  last"  but  then  she  had  marred  it  all  by  asking  if 
Carruthers  was  likely  to  be  engaged  to  Cecil  ?  And  Lady  Marabout  had  been 
forced  to  confess  he  was  not;  Philip,  when  pressed  by  her  that  very  morning  to 
be  a  little  attentive  to  Cecil,  having  shaken  his  head  and  laughed: 

"  She's  a  bewitching  creature,  mother,  but  she  don't  bewitch  me!  You  know 
what  Shakspeare  says  of  wooing,  wedding,  and  repentance.  I've  no  fancy  for 
the  inseparable  trio!" 

Altogether,  Lady  Marabout  was  far  from  peace  and  tranquillity,  though  the 
Cobra  was  crushed',  as  she  drove  away  from  the  Frangipane  breakfast,  and 
she  was  little  nearer  them  when  Cecil  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  question 
worse  to  Lady  Marabout's  ear  than  the  roar  of  a  Lancaster  battery. 

"  What  have  you  said  to  him  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Cecil  !  What  have  I  said  to  Whom  ? "  returned  Lady  Marabout 
with  Machiavellian  surprise. 

"  You  know  well  enough,  Lady  Marabout!  What  have  you  said  to  him— 
to  Mr.  Cheveley  ? " 

Cecil's  impetuosity  invariably  knocked  Lady  Marabout  down  at  one  blow, 
as  a  ball  knocks  down  the  pegs  at  lawn  billiards.  She  rallied  after  the  shock, 
but  not  successfully,  and  tried  at  coldness  and  decision,  as  recommended  by 
Hautton  prescriptions. 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  I  have  said  to  him  what  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  to  him. 
Responsible  as  I  am  for  you " 

"  Responsible  for  me,  Lady  Marabout  ?  Indeed  you  are  not.  I  am  respon- 
sible for  myself!  "  interrupted  Lady  Cecil,  with  that  haughty  arch  of  her  eye- 
brows  and  that  flush  on  her  face  before  which  Lady  Marabout  was  powerless. 
"  What  have  you  said  to  him  ?  I  will  know!  " 

"I  said  very  little  to  him,  indeed,  my  dear;  he  said  it  all  himself." 

"  What  did  he  say  himself  ?  " 

« I  must  tell  her— she  is  so  dreadfully  persistent,"  thought  the  unhappy  and 
badgered  Peeress;  and  tell  her  she  did,  being  a  means  of  lessening  the  young 
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lady's  interest  in  the  subject  of  discussion  as  little  judicious  as  she  could  well 
have  hit  upon. 

Lady  Cecil  listened,  silent  for  once,  shading  her  face  with  her  parasol, 
shading  the  tears  that  gathered  on  her  lashes  and  rolled  down  her  delicate 
flushed  cheeks,  at  the  recital  of  Chandos  Cheveley's  words,  from  her  chap- 
erone's  sight. 

Lady  Marabout  gathered  courage  from  the  tranquillity  with  which  her 
recital  was  heard. 

"You  see,  my  love,  Chandos  Cheveley's  own  honor  points  in  the  same 
direction  with  my  judgment,"  she  wound  up,  in  conclusion.  "  He  has  acted 
rightly  at  last,  I  allow,  and  if  you — if  you  have  for  the  moment  felt  a  tinge  of 
warmer  interest  in  him — if  you  have  been  taken  by  the  fascination  of  his 
manner,  and  invested  him  with  a  young  girl's  romance,  you  will  soon  see  with 
us  how  infinitely  better  it  is  that  you  should  part,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
that " 

Lady  Cecil's  eyes  flashed  such  fire  through  their  tears,  that  Lady  Marabout 
stopped,  collapsed  and  paralyzed. 

"  It  is  by  such  advice  as  that  you  repay  his  nobility,  his  generosity,  his 
honor ! — it  is  by  such  words  as  those  you  reward  him  for  acting  as  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  would  have  acted  !  Hush,  hush,  Lady  Marabout,  I  thought 
better  of  you  !  " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  where  will  it  end  ?  "  thought  Lady  Marabout,  distractedly, 
as  Rosediamond's  wayward  daughter  sprang  down  at  the  door  with  a  flush  in 
her  face,  and  a  contemptuous  anger  in  her  eyes,  that  made  Bijou,  jumping  on 
her,  stop,  stare,  and  whine  in  canine  dismay. 

"  And  I  fancied  she  was  listening  passively  ! "  thought  Lady  Marabout. 

"Well !  the  man  is  gone  to-day,  that  is  one  comfort.  I  am  very  thankful 
I  acted  as  I  did,"  reasoned  that  ever-worried  lady  in  her  boudoir  the  next 
morning.  "  I  am  afraid  Cecil  is  really  very  fond  of  him,  there  were  such  black 
shadows  under  her  eyes  at  breakfast,  poor  child  !  But  it  is  much  better  as  it  is 
—much  better.  I  should  never  have  held  up  my  head  again  if  I  had  allowed 
her  to  make  such  a  disadvantageous  alliance.  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of 
what  would  have  been  said,  even  now  the  danger  is  over  ! " 

While  Lady  Marabout  was  thus  comforting  herself  over  her  embroidery 
silks,  Cecil  Ormsby  was  pacing  into  the  Park,  with  old  Twitters  the  groom  ten 
yards  behind  her,  taking  her  early  ride  before  the  world  was  up— it  was  only 
eleven  o'clock;  Cecil  had  been  used  to  early  rising,  and  would  never  leave  it 
off,  having  discovered  some  recipe  that  made  her  independent  of  ordinary 
mortals'  quantum  of  sleep. 

"  Surely  he  will  be  here  this  morning  to  see  me  for  the  last  time,"  thought 
that  young  lady,  as  she  paced  up  the  New  Ride  under  the  Kensington  Gardens 
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trees,  with  her  heart  beating  quickly  under  the  gold  aiglettes  of  her  riding- 
jacket. 

"  I  must  see  her  once  more,  and  then —  •"  thought  Chandos  Cheveley,  as 
he  leaned  against  the  rails,  smoking,  as  he  had  done  scores  of  mornings  before. 
His  man  had  packed  his  things;  his  hansom  was  waiting  at  the  gates  to  take 
him  to  the  station,  and  his  portmanteau  was  lettered  "  Ischl."  He  had  only 
come  to  take  one  last  look  of  the  face  that  haunted  him  as  no  other  had  ever 
succeeded  in  doing.  The  ring  of  a  horse's  hoof  fell  on  his  ear.  There  she 
came,  on  her  roan  hack,  with  the  sun  glancing  off  her  chestnut  hair.  He  looked 
up  to  bow  to  her  as  she  passed  on,  for  the  Ride  had  never  been  a  rendezvous 
for  more  than  a  bow  (Cecil's  insurrectionary  tactics  had  always  been  carried 
on  before  Lady  Marabout's  face),  but  the  roan  was  pulled  up  by  him  that 
morning  for  the  very  first  time,  and  Cecil's  eyes  fell  on  him  through  their  lashes. 

"  Mr.  Cheveley — is  it  true  you  are  going  out  of  town  ?  " 

"  Quite  true." 

If  her  voice  quivered  as  she  asked  the  question,  he  barely  kept  his  own 
from  doing  the  same  as  he  answered  it. 

"  Will  you  be  gone  long  ?  " 

"  Till  next  season,  at  earliest." 

His  promise  to  Lady  Marabout  was  hard  to  keep  !  He  would  not  have 
trusted  his  strength  if  he  had  known  she  would  have  done  more  than  canter  on 
with  her  usual  bow  and  smile. 

Cecil  was  silent.  The  groom  waited  like  a  statue  his  ten  yards  behind 
them.  She  played  with  her  reins  nervously,  the  color  coming  and  going  pain- 
fully in  her  face. 

"Lady  Marabout  told  me  of — of  some  conversation  you  had  with  her 
yesterday  ?  " 

Low  as  the  words  were,  Cheveley  heard  them,  and  his  hand,  as  it  lay  on  the 
rails,  shook  like  a  girl's. 

Cecil  was  silent  again;  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  full  of  unshed  tears,  as 
the  color  burned  in  her  face,  and  she  drooped  her  head  almost  to  a  level  with 
her  hands  as  they  played  with  the  reins. 

"  She  told  me — you " 

She  stopped  again.  Cecil  was  new  to  making  proposals,  though  not  to 
rejecting  them.  Cheveley  set  his  teeth  to  keep  in  the  words  that  rushed  to  his 
lips,  and  Cecil  saw  the  struggle  as  she  bent  her  head  lower  and  lower  to  the 
saddle,  and  twisted  the  reins  into  a  Gordian  knot. 

"  Do  you — must  we — why  should — 

Fragmentary  monosyllables  enough,  but  sufficient  to  fell  his  strength. 

"  For  God's  sake  do  not  tempt  me  !  "  he  muttered.     "  You  little  know " 

"  I  know  all  !  "  she  whispered  softly. 
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"  You  cannot !  My  worthless  life  !— my  honor  !  I  could  not  take  such  a 
sacrifice,  I  would  not  ! " 

"  But — if  my  peace — 

She  could  not  end  her  phrase,  yet  it  said  enough;— his  hand  closed  on  hers. 

"Your  peace  !  Good  God  !  in  my  hands  !  I  stay;  then— let  the  world  say 
what  it  likes  !  " 

"Drive  back;  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  going  abroad  to-day,"  said 
Cheveley,  as  he  got  into  his  hansom  at  Albert  Gate. 

"  How  soon  she  has  got  over  it !  Girls  do,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as 
Cecil  Ormsby  came  in  from  her  ride  with  the  brightest  bloom  on  her  cheeks  a 
June  breeze  ever  fanned  there.  She  laid  her  hat  on  the  table,  flung  her  gaunt- 
lets at  Bijou,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  Lady  Marabout,  a  saucy  smile 
on  her  face,  though  her  lashes  were  wet. 

"  Dear  Lady  Marabout,  I  can  forgive  you  now,  but  you  will  never  forgive 

me  !" 

Lady  Marabout  turned  white  as  her  point-lace  cap,  gave  a  little  gasp  of 
paralyzed  terror,  and  pushed  back  her  chair  as  though  a  shell  had  exploded  on 
the  hearth-rug. 

"  Cecil !     Good  Heaven  ! — you  don't  mean " 

"  Yes  I  do,"  said  Cecil,  with  a  fresh  access  of  color,  and  a  low,  soft  laugh. 

Lady  Marabout  gasped  again  for  breath: 

"  General  Ormsby  !  "  was  all  she  could  ejaculate. 

"General  Ormsby  ?  What  of  him  ?  Did  you  ever  know  uncle  Johnnie 
refuse  to  please  me  ?  And  if  my  money  be  to  interfere  with  my  happiness,  and 
not  promote  it,  as  I  conceive  it  its  duty  and  purpose  to  do,  why,  I  am  of  age 
in  July,  you  know,  and  I  shall  make  a  deed  of  gift  of  it  all  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  or  the  Wellington  College,  and  there  is  only  one  person  who  will  care 
for  me  then." 

Lady  Cecil  was  quite  capable  of  carrying  her  threat  into  execution,  and 
Lady  Cecil  had  her  own  way  accordingly,  as  she  had  had  it  from  her  baby- 
hood. 

"  I  shall  never  hold  up  my  head  again  !  And  what  a  horrible  triumph  for 
Anne  Hautton  !  I  am  always  the  victim — always  !  "  said  Lady  Marabout,  that 
day  two  months,  when  the  last  guest  at  Cecil's  Ormsby's  wedding  dejeuner  had 
rolled  away  from  the  house.  "A  girl  who  might  have  married  anybody, 
Philip;  she  refused  twenty  offers  this  season — she  did,  indeed  !  It  is  heart- 
breaking, say  what  you  like;  you  needn't  laugh,  it  is.  Why  did  I  offer  them 
Fernditton  for  this  month,  you  say,  if  I  didn't  countenance  the  alliance  ? 
Nonsense  !  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Of  course,  I  seemed  to  counte- 
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nance  it  to  a  degree,  for  Cecil's  sake,  and  I  admire  Chandos  Cheveley,  I  confess 
(at  least  I  should  do,  if  I  didn't  dislike  his  class  on  principle);  but  say  what 
you  like,  Philip,  it  is  the  most  terrible  thing  that  could  have  happened  for  me. 
Those  men  ought  to  be  labelled,  or  muzzled,  or  done  something  with,  and  not 
be  let  loose  on  society  as  they  are.  He  has  a  noble  nature,  you  say.  I  don't 
say  anything  against  his  nature  !  She  worships  him  ?  Well,  I  know  she  does. 
What  is  that  to  the  point  ?  He  will  make  her  happy  ?  I  am  sure  he  will.  He 
has  the  gentlest  way  with  her  possible.  But  how  does  that  console  me  ?  Think 
what  you  feel  when  an  outsider,  as  you  call  it,  beats  all  the  favorites,  upsets  all 
your  betting-books,  and  carries  off  the  Doncaster  Cup,  and  then  realize,  if 
you've  any  humanity  in  you,  what  we  feel  under  such  a  trial  as  this  is  to  me  ! 
Only  to  think  what  Anne  Hautton  will  always  say  !  " 

Lady  Marabout  is  not  the  only  person  to  whom  the  first  thought,  the  most 
dreaded  ghost,  the  ghastliest  skeleton,  the  direst  aggravation,  the  sharpest 
dagger-thrust,  under  all  troubles,  is  the  remembrance  of  that  one  omnipotent 
Ogre — "  QU'EN  DIRA-T-ON  ? " 

"Laugh  at  her,  mother,"  counselled  Carruthers;  and,  amis  lecteurs,  I  pass 
on  his  advice  to  you  as  the  best  and  sole  bowstring  for  strangling  the  ogre  in 
question,  which  is  the  grimmest  we  have  in  all  Bogeydom. 


SEASON    THE    THIRD. — THE   CLIMAX. 


"Mv  dear  Philip,  the  most  unfortunate  thing  has  happened,"  said  Lady 
Marabout,  one  morning;  "really  the  greatest  contretemps  that  could  have 
occurred.  I  suppose  I  never  am  to  be  quiet  !  " 

"What's  the  row  now,  madre  carissirna?"  asked  her  son. 

"  It  is  no  row,  but  it  is  an  annoyance.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  my 
poor  dear  friend  Mrs.  Montolieu;  you  know  she  married  unhappily,  poor  thing, 
to  a  dreadful  creature,  something  in  a  West  India  regiment— nobody  at  all. 
It  is  very  odd,  and  it  is  very  wrong,  and  there  must  be  a  great  mistake  some- 
where, but  certainly  most  marriages  are  unhappy." 

"  And  yet  you  are  always  recommending  the  institution  !  What  an  extraor- 
dinary obstinacy  and  opticism,  my  dear  mother  !  I  suppose  you  do  it  on  the 
same  principle  as  nurses  recommend  children  nasty  medicines,  or  as  old  Lcvctt 
used  to  tender  me  dry  biscuit  sans  confiture:  '  Tis  n't  so^nice  as  marmalade, 
I  know,  Master  Philip,  but  then,  dear,  it's  so  wholesome  ! ' 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Philip,"  cried  Lady  Marabout;  "I  don't  mean  it  in 
that  sense  at  all,  and  you  know  I  don't.  If  poor  Lilla  Montolieu  is  unhappy. 
I  am  sure  it  is  all  her  abominable  odious  husband's  fault;  she  is  the  sweetest 
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creature  possible.  But  she  has  a  daughter,  and  concerning  that  daughter  she 
wrote  to  me  about  a  month  ago,  and — I  never  was  more  vexed  in  my  life — she 
wants  me  to  bring  her  out  this  season." 

"  A  victim  again  !  My  poor  dear  mother,  you  certainly  deserve  a  Belgravian 
testimonial;  you  shall  have  a  statue  set  up  in  Lowndes  Square  commemorative 
of  the  heroic  endurance  of  a  chaperone's  existence,  subscribed  for  gratefully 
by  the  girls  you  married  well,  and  penitentially  by  the  girls  you  couldn't  marry 
at  all." 

Lady  Marabout  laughed  a  little,  but  sighed  again: 

"  '  It  is  fun  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  me  ' " 

"  As  the  women  say  when  we  flirt  with  them,"  interpolated  Carruthers. 

"You  see,  poor  dear  Lilla  didn't  know  what  to  do.  There  she  is,  in  that 
miserable  island  with  the  unpronounceable  name  that  the  man  is  governor  of; 
shut  out  of  all  society,  with  nobody  to  marry  this  girl  to  if  she  had  her  there, 
except  their  secretary,  or  a  West  Indian  planter.  Of  course,  no  mother  would 
ruin  her  daughter's  prospects,  and  take  her  into  such  an  out-of-the-world  corner. 
She  knew  no  one  so  well  as  myself,  and  so  to  me  she  applied.  She  is  the 
sweetest  creature  !  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  or  please  her,  but  1  can't 
help  being  very  sorry  she  has  pounced  upon  me.  And  I  don't  the  least  know 
what  this  girl  is  like,  not  even  whether  she  is  presentable.  I  daresay  she  was 
petted  and  spoiled  in  that  lazy,  luxurious,  tropical  life  when  she  was  little,  and 
she  has  been  brought  up  the  last  few  years  in  a  convent  in  France,  the  very 
last  education  /  should  choose  for  a  girl.  Fancy,  if  I  should  find  her  an 
ignorant,  unformed  hoyden,  or  a  lethargic,  overgrown  child,  or  an  artificial 
French  girl,  who  goes  to  confession  every  day,  and  carries  on  twenty  undis- 
coverable  love  affairs — fancy,  if  she  should  be  ugly,  or  awkward,  or  brusque, 
or  gauche,  as  ten  to  one  she  will  be— fancy,  if  I  find  her  utterly  unpresentable  ! 
— what  in  the  world  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Decline  her,"  suggested  Carruthers.  "  I  wouldn't  have  a  horse  put  in  my 
tilbury  that  I'd  never  seen,  and  risk  driving  a  spavined,  wall-eyed,  underbred 
brute  through  the  Park;  and  I  suppose  the  ignominy  of  the  debut  would  be  to 
you  much  what  the  ignominy  of  such  a  turn-out  would  be  to  me." 

"  Decline  her  ?  I  can't,  my  dear  Philip  !  I  agreed  to  have  her  a  month 
ago.  I  have  never  seen  you  to  tell  you  till  now,  you  know;  you've  been  so 
sworn  to  Newmarket  all  through  the  Spring  Meetings.  Decline  her  ?  she  comes 
to-night  !  " 

"  Comes  to-night !  "  laughed  Carruthers.  "  All  is  lost,  then.  We  shall  see 
the  Countess  of  Marabout  moving  through  London  society  with  a  West  Indian, 
who  has  a  skin  like  Othello;  has  as  much  idea  of  manners  as  a  housemaid  that 
suddenly  turns  out  an  heiress,  and  is  invited  by  people  to  whom  she  yesterday 
carried  up  their  hot  water;  reflects  indelible  disgrace  on  her  chaperone  by 
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gaucheries  unparalleled;  throws  glass  or  silver  missiles  at  Soames's  head  when 
he  doesn't  wait  upon  her  at  luncheon  to  her  liking,  as  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  do  at  the  negroes " 

"  Philip,  pray  don't  !  "  cried  Lady  Marabout,  piteously. 

"  Or,  we  shall  welcome  under  the  Marabout  wing  a  young  lady  fresh  from 
convent  walls  and  pensionnaire  flirtations,  who  astonishes  a  dinner-party  by 
only  taking  the  first  course,  on  the  score  of  jours  maigres  and  conscientious 
scruples;  who  is  visited  by  reverends  peres  from  Farm  Street,  and  fills  your 
drawing-room  with  High  Church  curates,  whom  she  tries  to  draw  over  from 
their  'mother's'  to  their  'sister's'  open  arms;  who  goes  every  day  to  early 
morning  mass  instead  of  taking  an  early  morning  canter,  and  who,  when  invited 
to  sing  at  a  soiree  musicale,  begins  '  Sancta  Maria  adorata  ! ' ' 

"Philip,  don't /"  cried  Lady  Marabout.  "  Bark  at  him,  Bijou,  the  heartless 
man  !  It  is  as  likely  as  not  little  Montolieu  may  realize  one  of  your  horrible 
sketches.  Ah,  Philip,  you  don't  know  what  the  worries  of  a  chaperone  are  ! " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  no  !  "  laughed  Carruthers. 

"  It  is  easy  to  make  a  joke  of  it,  and  very  tempting,  I  daresay — one's  woes 
always  are  amusing  to  other  people,  they  don't  feel  the  smart  themselves,  and 
only  laugh  at  the  grimace  it  forces  from  one — but  I  can  tell  you,  Philip,  it  is 
anything  but  a  pleasant  prospect  to  have  to  go  about  in  society  with  a  girl  one 
may  be  ashamed  of  ! — I  don't  know  anything  more  trying;  I  would  as  soon 
wear  paste  diamonds  as  introduce  a  girl  that  is  not  perfectly  good  style." 

"  But  why  not  have  thought  of  all  this  in  time  ?  " 

Lady  Marabout  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  curled  Bijou's  ears,  with  a  sigh. 

"  My  dear  Philip,  if  everybody  always  thought  of  things  in  time,  would 
there  be  any  follies  committed  at  all  ?  It's  precisely  because  repentance  comes 
too  late,  that  repentance  is  such  a  horrible  wasp,  with  such  a  merciless  sting. 
Besides,  could  I  refuse  poor  Lilla  Montolieu,  unhappy  as  she  is  wiih  that  bear 
of  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  never  felt  more  anxious  in  my  life,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as  she 
sat  before  the  fire  in  her  drawing-room—it  was  a  chilly  April  day— stirring  the 
-  cream  into  her  preprandial  cup  of  tea,  resting  one  of  her  small  satin-slippered 
feet  on  Bijou's  back,  while  the  firelight  sparkled  on  the  Dresden  figures,  the 
statuettes,  the  fifty  thousand  costly  trifles,  in  which  the  Marabout  rooms  equalled 
any  in  Belgravia.  "  I  never  felt  more  anxious — not  on  any  of  Philip's  dreadful 
yachting  expeditions,  nor  even  when  he  went  that  perilous  exploring  tour  into 
Arabia  Deserta,  I  do  think.  If  she  should  be  unpresentable— and  then  poor 
dear  Lilla's  was  not  much  of  a  match,  and  the  girl  will  not  have  a  sou,  she  tells 
me  frankly;  I  can  hardly  hope  to  do  anything  for  her.  There  is  one  thing,  she 
will  not  be  a  responsibility  like  Valencia  or  Cecil,  and  what  would  have  been  a 
bad  match  for  them  will  be  a  good  one  for  her.  She  must  accept  the  first  offer 
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made  her,  if  she  have  any  at  all,  which  will  be  very  doubtful;  few  Benedicts 
bow  to  Beatrices  nowadays,  unless  Beatrice  is  a  good  '  investment,'  as  they  call 
it.  She  will  soon  be  here.  That  is  the  carriage  now  stopped,  I  do  think. 
How  anxious  I  feel  !  Really  it  can't  be  worse  for  a  Turkish  bridegroom  never 
to  see  his  wife's  face  till  after  the  ceremony  than  it  is  for  one  not  to  have  seen 
a  girl  till  one  has  to  introduce  her.  If  she  shouldn't  be  good  style  ! " 

And  Lady  Marabout's  heart  palpitated,  possibly  prophetically,  as  she  set 
down  her  little  Sevres  cup  and  rose  out  of  her  arm-chair,  with  Bijou  shaking 
his  silver  collar  and  bells,  to  welcome  the  new  inmate  of  Lowndes  Square,  with 
her  sunny  smile  and  her  kindly  voice,  .and  her  soft  beaming  eyes,  which,  as  I 
have  often  stated,  would  have  made  Lady  Marabout  look  amiable  at  an  Abruzzi 
bandit  who  had  demanded  her  purse,  or  an  executioner  who  had  led  her  out 
to  capital  punishment,  and  now  made  her  radiate,  warm  and  bright,  on  a  guest 
whose  advent  she  dreaded.  Hypocrisy,  you  say.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Hypocrisy 
may  be  eminently  courteous,  but  take  my  word  for  it,  it's  never  cordial !  There 
are  natures  who  throw  such  golden  rays  around  them  naturally,  as  there  are 
others  who  think  brusquerie  and  acidity  cardinal  virtues,  and  deal  them  out  as 
points  of  conscience;  are  there  not  sunbeams  that  shine  kindly  alike  on  fragrant 
violet  tufts  and  barren  brambles,  velvet  lawns  and  muddy  trottoirs  ?  are  there 
not  hail-clouds  that  send  jagged  points  of  ice  on  all  the  world  pele-mele,  as 
mercilessly  on  the  broken  rose  as  on  the  granite  boulder  ? 

"  She  is  good  style,  thank  Heaven  !  "  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as  she  went 
forward,  with  her  white  soft  hands,  their  jewels  flashing  in  the  light,  outstretched 
in  welcome.  "  My  dear  child,  how  much  you  are  like  your  mother  !  You 
must  let  me  be  fond  of  you  for  her  sake,  first,  and  then — for  your  own  !  " 

The  conventional  thought  did  not  make  the  cordial  utterance  insincere. 
The  two  ran  in  couples — we  often  drive  such  pairs,  every  one  of  us — and  if 
they  entail  insincerity,  Veritas,  vale  ! 

"  Madre  mia,  I  called  to  inquire  if  you  have  survived  the  anxiety  of  last 
night,  and  to  know  what  jeune  sauvage  or  fair  religieuse  you  may  have  had  sent 
you  for  the  galvanizing  of  Belgravia  ? "  said  Carruthers,  paying  his  accustomed 
visit  in  his  mother's  boudoir,  and  throwing  macaroons  at  Bijou's  nose. 

"  My  dear  Philip,  I  hardly  know;  she  puzzles  me.  She's  what,  if  she  were 
a  man,  I  should  classify  as  a  detrimental." 

"  Is  she  awkward  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.     Perfect  manners,  wherever  she  learned  them." 

"  Brusque  ?  " 

"  Soft  as  a  gazelle.     Very  like  her  mother." 

"  Brown  ?  " 

"  Fair  as  that  statuette,  with  a  beautiful  bloom;  lovely  gold  hair,  too,  and 
hazel  eyes." 
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"  What  are  the  shortcomings,  then  ? " 

"There  are  none;  and  it's  that  that  puzzles  me.  She's  been  six  years  in 
that  convent,  and  yet,  I  do  assure  you,  her  style  is  perfect.  She's  hardly 
eighteen,  but  she's  the  air  of  the  best  society.  She  is— a— well,  almost  nobody 
as  people  rank  now,  you  know,  for  poor  dear  Lilla's  marriage  was  not  what  she 
should  have  made,  but  the  girl  might  be  a  royal  duke's  daughter  for  manner." 
"  A  premature  artificial  femme  du  monde  ?  Bah  !  nothing  more  odious," 
said  Carruthers,  poising  a  macaroon  on  Pandore's  nose.  "  Make  ready  !— 
present ! — fire  !  There's  a  good  dog  !  " 

"  No,  nothing  of  that  sort:  very  natural,  frank,  vivacious.  Nothing  artificial 
about  her;  very  charming  indeed  !  But  she  might  be  a  young  Countess,  the 
queen  of  a  monde  rather  than  a  young  girl  just  out  of  a  French  convent;  and, 
you  know,  my  dear  Philip,  that  sort  of  wit  and  nonchalance  may  be  admirable 
for  Cecil  Cheveley,  assured  of  her  position,  but  they're  dangerous  to  a  girl  like 
this  Flora  Montolieu:  they  will  make  people  remark  her  and  ask  who  she  is, 
and  try  to  pull  her  to  pieces,  if  they  don't  find  her  somebody  they  dare  not  hit. 
I  would  much  rather  she  were  of  the  general  pattern,  pleasing,  but  nothing 
remarkable,  well-bred,  but  nothing  to  envy,  thoroughly  educated,  but  monosyl- 
labic in  society;  such  a  girl  as  that  passes  among  all  the  rest,  suits  mediocre 
men  (and  the  majority  of  men  are  mediocre,  you  know,  my  dear  Philip),  and 
pleases  women  because  she  is  a  nice  girl,  and  no  rival;  but  this  little  Mon- 
tolieu  " 

And  Lady  Marabout  sighed  with  a  prescience  of  coming  troubles,  while 
Carruthers  laughed  and  rose. 

"Will  worry  your  life  out !  I  must  go,  for  I  have  to  sit  in  court-martial  at 
two  (for  a  mere  trifle,  a  deuced  bore  to  us,  but  le  service  oblige  /),  so  I  shall 
escape  introduction  to  your  little  Montolieu  to-day.  Why  will  you  fill 
your  house  with  girls,  my  dear  mother  ? — it  is  fifty  times  more  agreeable  when 
you  are  reigning  alone.  Henceforth,  I  can't  come  in  to  lunch  with  you  without 
going  through  the  formula  of  a  mild  flirtation — women  think  you  so  ill-natured 
if  you  don't  flirt  a  little  with  them,  that  amiable  men  like  myself  haven't  strength 
of  mind  to  refuse.  You  should  keepyour  house  an  open  sanctuary  for  me,  when 
you  know  I've  no  other  in  London  except  when  I  retreat  into  White's  and  the 
U.  S.  ! " 

"  She  puzzles  me  !  "  pondered  Lady  Marabout,  as  Despreaux  disrobed  her 
that  night.  "  I  always  am  to  be  puzzled,  I  think  !  I  never  can  have  one  of 
those  quiet,  mediocre,  well-mannered,  remarkable-for-nothing  girls,  who  have 
no  idiosyncrasies  and  give  nobody  any  trouble;  one  marries  them  safely  to  some 
second-rate  man;  nobody  admires  them,  and  nobody  dislikes  them;  they're  to 
society  what  neutral  tint  is  among  body-colors,  or  rather  what  grays  are  among 
dresses,  inoffensive,  unimpeachable,  always  look  ladylike,  but  never  look  brill- 
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iant;  colorless  dresses  are  very  useful,  and  so  are  characterless  girls;  and  I 
daresay  the  draper  would  tell  us  the  grays  in  the  long  run  are  the  easiest  to  sell, 
as  the  girls  are  to  marry;  they  please  the  commonplace  taste  of  the  generality, 
and  do  for  every-day  wear  !  Flora  Montolieu  puzzles  me;  she  is  very  charm- 
ing, very  striking,  very  lovable,  but  she  puzzles  me  !  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  that  child  will  give  me  a  world  of  anxiety,  an  infinitude  of  trouble  !  " 

And  Lady  Marabout  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  not  the  happier  that  Flora 
Montolieu  was  lying  asleep  in  the  room  next  her,  dreaming  of  the  wild-vine 
shadows  and  the  night-blooming -flowers  of  her  native  tropics,  under  the  rose- 
curtains  of  her  new  home  in  Lowndes  Square,  already  a  burden  on  the  soul 
and  a  "responsibility  on  the  mind  of  that  home's  most  genial  and  generous 
mistress. 

"  If  she  were  a  man,  I  should  certainly  call  her  a  detrimental,"  said  Lady 
Marabout,  after  a  more  deliberate  study  of  her  charge.  "You  know,  my  dear 
Philip,  the  sort  of  man  one  calls  detrimental;  attractive  enough  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  and  ineligible  enough  to  make  the  damage  very  unacceptable: 
handsome  and  winning,  but  a  younger  son,  or  a  something  nobody  wants;  a 
delightful  flirtation,  but  a  terrible  alliance;  you  know  what  I  mean  !  Well, 
that  is  just  what  this  little  Montolieu  is  in  our  sex;  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  what 
she  will  be  considered;  and  if  it  be  bad  for  a  man,  it  is  very  much  worse  for  a 
woman  !  Everybody  will  admire  her,  and  nobody  will  marry  her;  I  have  a 
presentiment  of  it  !" 

With  which  prophetical  melange  of  the  glorious  and  the  inglorious  for  her 
charge's  coming  career,  Lady  Marabout  sighed,  and  gave  a  little  shiver, 
such  as 

Sous  des  maux  ignores  nous  fait  g6mir  d'avance, 

as  Delphine  Gay  well  phrased  it.  And  she  floated  out  of  her  boudoir  to  the 
dining-room  for  luncheon,  at  which  informal  and  pleasant  meal  Carruthers 
chanced  to  stay,  criticise  a  new  dry  sherry,  and  take  a  look  at  this  unsalable 
young  filly  of  the  Marabout  Yearling  Sales. 

"I  don't  know  about  her  being  detrimental,  mother,  nor  about  her  being 
little;  she  is  more  than  middle  height,"  laughed  he;  "  but  I  vow  she  is  the 
prettiest  thing  you've  had  in  your  list  for  some  time.  You've  had  much 
greater  beauties,  you  say?  Well,  perhaps  so;  but  I  bet  you  any  money  she 
will  make  a  sensation." 

"  I'm  sure  she  will,"  reiterated  Lady  Marabout,  despairingly.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  she  will  have  a  brilliant  season;  there  is  something  very  piquante,  tak- 
ing, and  uncommon  about  her;  but  who  will  marry  her  at  the  end  of  it  ?  " 

Carruthers  shouted  with  laughter. 

"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  prophesy!     I  would  undertake  as 
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readily  to  say  who'll  be  the  owner  of  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  ten  years  hence  ! 
I  can  tell  you  who  won't " 

"  Yourself;  because  you'll  never  marry  anybody  at  all,"  cried  Lady  Mara- 
bout. "  Well  !  I  must  say  I  should  not  wish  you  to  renounce  your  misogamis- 
tic  notions  here.  The  Montolieus  are  not  at  all  what  you  should  look  for;  and 
a  child  like  Flora  would  be  excessively  ill  suited  to  you.  If  I  could  see  you 
married,  as  I  should  desire,  to  some  woman  of  weight  and  dignity,  five  or  six- 
and-twenty,  fit  for  you  in  every  way — 

"  De  grace,  de  grace  !  My  dear  mother,  the  mere  sketch  will  kill  me,  if 
you  insist  on  finishing  it !  Be  reasonable!  Can  anything  be  more  comforta- 
ble, more  tranquil,  than  I  am  now?  I  swing  through  life  in  a  rocking-chair; 
if  I'm  a  trifle  bored  now  and  then,  it's  my  heaviest  trial.  I  float  as  pleasantly 
on  the  waves  of  London  life,  in  my  way,  as  the  lotus-eaters  of  poetry  on  the 
Ganges  in  theirs;  and  you'd  have  the  barbarity  to  introduce  into  my  complacent 
existence  the  sting  of  matrimony,  the  phosphorus  of  Hymen's  torch,  the  sym- 
bolical serpent  of  a  wedding-ring  ? — for  shame  !  " 

Lady  Marabout  laughed  despite  herself,  and  the  solemnity,  in  her  eyes,  of 
the  subject. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  happily  married,  for  all  that,  though  I  quite 
despair  of  it  now;  but  perhaps  you  are  right." 

"Of  course  I  am  right!  Adam  was  tranquil  and  unworried  till  fate  sent 
him  a  wife,  and  he  was  typical  of  the  destinies  of  his  descendants.  Those  who 
are  wise,  take  warning;  those  who  are  not,  neglect  it  and  repent.  Lady  Hautton 
et  Cie  are  very  fond  of  twisting  scriptural  obscurities  into  '  types.'  There's  a 
type  plain  as  day,  and  salutary  to  mankind,  if  detrimental  to  women! " 

"  Philip,  you  are  abominable!  don't  be  so  wicked!  "  cried  Lady  Marabout, 
enjoying  it  all  the  more  because  she  was  a  little  shocked  at  it,  as  your  best 
women  will  on  occasion;  human  nature  is  human  nature  everywhere,  and  the 
female  heart  gives  pleasurable  little  pulses  at  the  sight  of  forbidden  fruits  now, 
as  in  the  days  of  Eve. 

"  Who's  that  Miss  Montolieu  with  your  mother  this  year,  Phil  ? "  dozens  of 
men  asked  Carruthers,  that  season,  across  the  mess-table,  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  Guards,  in  the  Ride  or  the  Ring,  in  the  doorways  of  ball-rooms,  or  any- 
where where  such-like  questions  are  asked  and  new  pretty  women  discussed. 

"What  is  it  in  her  that  takes  so  astonishingly?  "  wondered  Lady  Marabout, 
who  is,  like  most  women,  orthodox  on  all  points,  loving  things  by  rule,  worry- 
ing if  they  go  out  of  the  customary  routine,  and  was,  therefore,  quite  incapable 
of  reconciling  herself  to  so  revolutionary  a  fact  as  a  young  lady  being  admired 
who  was  not  a  beauty,  and  sought  while  she  was  detrimental  in  every  way.  It 
was  "  out  of  the  general  rule,"  and  your  orthodox  people  hate  anything  "out  of 
the  general  run/'  as  they  hate  their  prosperous  friends:  the  force  of  hatred  can 
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no  further  go!  Flora  Montolieu's  crime  in  Belgravia  was  much  akin  to  the 
Bonapartes'  crimes  to  the  Bourbons.  Thrones  must  be  filled  legitimately,  if 
not  worthily,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  people,  and  this  Petit  Caporal  of  Lady 
Marabout's  had  no  business  to  reign  where  the  Hereditary  Princesses  and  all 
the  other  noble  lines  failed  to  sway  the  sceptre.  Lady  Marabout,  belonging  to 
the  noble  lines  herself,  agreed  in  her  heart  with  them,  and  felt  a  little  bit  guilty 
to  have  introduced  this  democratic  and  unwelcome  element  in  society. 

Flora  Montolieu  "took,"  as  people  say  of  bubble  companies,  meaning  that 
they  will  pleasantly  ruin  a  million  or  two:  or  of  new  fashions,  meaning  that  they 
will  become  general  with  the  many  and,  sequitur,  unbearable  with  the  few. 
She  had  the  brilliance  and  grace  of  one  of  her  own  tropical  flowers,  with  some- 
thing piquante  and  attractive  about  her  that  one  had  to  leave  nameless,  but 
that  was  all  the  more  charming  for  that  very  fact  perhaps;  full  of  life  and 
animation,  but  soft  as  a  gazelle,  as  her  chaperone  averred;  not  characterless, 
as  Lady  Marabout  fondly  desired  (on  the  same  principle,  I  suppose,  as  a  timid 
whip  likes  a  horse  as  spiritless  as  a  riding-school  hack),  but  gifted  with  plenty 
of  very  marked  character,  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  rather  puzzled  her  earner iste. 

"Girls  shouldn't  have  marked  character;  they  should  be  clay  that  one  can 
mold,  not  a  self-chiselled  statuette,  that  will  only  go  into  its  own  niche,  and 
won't  go  into  any  other.  This  little  Montolieu  would  make  just  such  a  woman 
as  Vittoria  Colonna  or  Madame  de  Sable,  but  one  doesn't  want  those  qualities  in 
a  girl,  who  is  but  a  single  little  ear  in  the  wheat-sheaf  of  society,  and  whom  one 
wants  to  marry  off,  but  can't  expect  to  marry  well.  Her  poor  mother,  of  course, 
will  look  to  me  to  do  something  advantageous  for  her,  and  I  verily  believe  she 
is  that  sort  of  girl  that  will  let  me  do  nothing,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  already 
beginning  to  worry,  as  she  talked  to  Lady  George  Frangipane  at  a  breakfast  in 
Palace  Gardens,  and  watched  Flora  Montolieu,  with  Carruthers  on  her  left  and 
Goodwood  on  her  right,  amusing  them  both,  to  all  semblance,  and  holding  her 
own  to  the  Lady  Hauttons'  despite,  who  held  their  own  so  excessively  chillily 
and  loftily  that  no  ordinary  mortals  cared  to  approach  them,  but,  beholding 
them,  thought  involuntarily  .of  the  stately  icebergs  off  the  Spitzbergen  coast, 
only  that  the  icebergs  could  melt  or  explode  when  their  time  came,  and  the 
time  was  never  known  when  the  Hautton  surface  could  be  moved  to  anger  or 
melt  to  any  sunshine  whatever.  At  least,  whether  their  maids  or  their  mother 
ever  beheld  the  first  of  the  phenomena,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  but  the  world 
never  saw  either. 

"  Well,  Miss  Montolieu,  how  do  you  like  our  life  here  ? "  Carruthers  was 
"Which  is  preferable— Belgravia  or  St.  Denis  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Belgravia,  decidedly,"  laughed  Lady  Marabout's  charge.  "  I  think 
your  life  charming.  All  change,  excitement,  gayety,  who  would  not  like  it  ?  " 

"  Nobody— that  is  not  fresh  to  it  ?  " 
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"  Fresh  to  it  ?  Ah  !  are  you  one  of  the  class  who  find  no  beauty  in  any- 
thing unless  it  is  new  ?  If  so,  do  not  charge  the  blame  on  to  the  thing,  as  your 
tone  implies;  take  it  rather  to  yourself  and  your  own  fickleness." 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  smiled  Carruthers.  "  But  whether  one's  self  or  '  the  thing ' 
is  to  blarrie,  the  result's  much  the  same — satiety !  Wait  till  you  have  had  two 
or  three  seasons,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  find  this  mill-wheel  routine,  these 
circus  gyrations,  so  delightful  !  We  are  the  performing  stud,  who  go  round 
and  round  in  the  hippodrome,  day  after  day  for  show,  till  we  are  sick  of  the 
whole  programme,  knowing  our  white  stars  are  but  a  daub  of  paint,  and  our 
gay  spangles  only  tinfoil.  You  are  a  little  pony  just  joined  to  the  troupe,  and 
just  pleased  with  the  glitter  of  the  arena.  Wait  till  you've  had  a  few  years  of 
it  before  you  say  whether  going  through  the  same  hoops  and  passing  over  the 
same  sawdust  is  so  very  amusing." 

"  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  desert  the  troupe,  and  form  a  circus  of  my  own  less 
mechanical  and  more  enjoyable." 

"//  faut  souffrir  pour  fare  belle,  il  faut  souffrir  encore  plus  pour  ttre  b  la 
mode ! "  said  Goodwood,  on  her  right,  while  Lady  Egidia  Hautton  thought, 
"  How  bold  that  little  Montolieu  is  !  "  and  her  sister,  Lady  Feodorowna, 
wondered  what  her  cousin  Goodwood  could  see  there. 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  interrupted  Flora,  "  and  I  certainly  would 
never  bow  to  the  '  il  faut.'  I  would  make  fashion  follow  me;  I  would  not 
follow  fashion."  ("  That  child  talks  as  though  she  were  the  Duchess  of  Aman- 
dine;" thought  Lady  Marabout,  catching  fragmentary  portions  across  the  table, 
the  Marabout  oral  and  oracular  organs  being  always  conveniently  multiplied 
when  she  was  armed  cap  a  pie  as  a  chaperone.)  "  Sir  Philip,  you  talk  as  if  you 
belonged  to  the  '  nothing-is-new,  and  nothing-is-true,  and  it-don't-signify  '  class. 
I  should  have  thought  you  were  above  the  nil  admirari  affectation." 

"  He  admires,  as  we  all  do,  when  we  find  something  that  compels  our 
homage,"  said  Goodwood,  with  an  emphasis  that  would  have  made  the  hearts 
of  any  of  the  Hereditary  Princesses  palpitate  with  gratification,  but  at  which 
the  ungrateful  Petit  Caporal  only  glanced  at  him  a  little  surprisedly  with  her 
large  hazel  eyes,  as  though  she  by  no  means  saw  the  point  of  the  speech. 

Carruthers  laughed: 

"  Nil  admirari  ?  Oh  no.  I  enjoy  life,  but  then  it  is  thanks  to  the  clubs, 
my  yacht,  my  cigar-case,  my  stud,  a  thousand  things,— not  thanks  at  all  to 
Belgravia." 

"  Complimentary  to  the  Belgraviennes!  "  cried  Flora,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders.  "  They  have  not  known  how  to  amuse  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Ladies  never  do  amuse  us!  "  sighed  Carruthers.     "  Taut  pis  pour  twus!" 

"  Are  you  going  to  Lady  Patchouli's  this  evening  ? "  asked  Goodwood. 

« I  believe  we  are.     I  think  Lady  Marabout  said  so." 
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"  Then  I  shall  exert  myself  and  go  too.  It  will  be  a  terrible  bore— balls 
always  are.  But  to  waltz  vrithyou  I  will  try  to  encounter  it! ' 

Flora  Montolieu  arched  her  eyebrows,  and  gave  him  a  little  disdainful  glance. 

"Lord  Goodwood,  do  not  be  so  sure  that  I  shall  waltz  at  all  with  you.  If 
you  take  vanity  for  wit,  /cannot  accept  discourtesy  as  compliment!  " 

"Well  hit,  little  lady!  "  thought  Carruthers,  with  a  mental  bravissima. 

"What  a  speech!  '*  thought  Lady  Marabout,  across  the  table,  as  shocked 
as  though  a  footman  had  dropped  a  cascade  of  iced  hock  over  her. 

"  You  got  it  for  once,  Goodwood,"  laughed  Carruthers,  as  they  drove  away 
in  his  tilbury.  "You  never  had  such  a  sharp  brush  as  that." 

"  By  Jove,  no!  Positively  it  was  quite  a  new  sensation — refreshing,  indeed! 
One  grows  so  tired  of  the  women  who  agree  with  one  eternally.  She's  charm- 
ing, on  my  word.  Who  is  she,  Phil  ?  In  an  heraldic  sense,  I  mean." 

"  My  dear  child,  what  could  possess  you  to  answer  Lord  Goodwood  like 
that?"  cried  Lady  Marabout,  as  her  barouche  rolled  down  Palace  Gardens. 

"  Possess  me  ?     The  Demon  of  Mischief,  I  suppose." 

"  But,  my  love,  it  was  a  wonderful  compliment  from  him!  " 

"Was  it?  I  do  not  see  any  compliment  in  those  vain,  impertinent,  Brum- 
melian  amour-propreisms.  I  must  coin  the  word,  there  is  no  good  one  to 
express  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  Flora,  you  know  he  is  the  Marquis  of  Goodwood,  the  Duke 
of  Doncaster's  son  !  It  is  not  as  if  he  were  a  boy  in  the  Lancers,  or  an 
unfledged  petit  maitre  from  the  Foreign  Office " 

"  Were  he  her  Majesty's  son,  he  should  not  gratify  his  vanity  at  my  expense  ! 
If  he  expected  me  to  be  flattered  by  his  condescension,  he  mistook  me  very 
much.  He  has  been  allowed  to  adopt  that  tone,  I  suppose;  but  from  a  man  to 
a  woman  a  chivalrous  courtesy  is  due,  though  the  man  be  an  emperor." 

"  Perhaps  so — of  course;  but  that  is  their  tone  nowadays,  my  love,  and  you 
cannot  alter  it.  I  always  say  the  Regency-men  inaugurated  it,  and  their  sons 
and  grandsons  out-Herod  Herod.  But  to  turn  a  tide,  or  be  a  wit  with  impunity, 
a  woman  wants  to  occupy  a  prominent  and  unassailable  position.  Were  you 
the  Duchess  of  Amandine,  you  might  say  that  sort  of  thing,  but  a  young  girl 
just  out  must  not — indeed  she  must  not  ?  The  Hauttons  heard  you,  and  the 
Hauttons  are  very  merciless  people;  perfectly  bred  themselves,  and  pitiless  on 
the  least  infringement  of  the  convenances.  Besides,  ten  to  one  you  may  have 
gained  Goodwood's  ill-will;  and  he  is  a  man  whose  word  has  immense  weight,  I 
assure  you." 

'•  I  do  not  see  anything  remarkable  in  him  to  give  him  weight,"  said  the 
literal  and  unimpressible  little  Montolieu.  "  He  is  a  commonplace  person  to 
my  taste,  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  handsome  by  a  great  deal  as  many  gentle- 
men I  see — as  Sir  Philip,  for  instance,  Lady  Marabout  ?  " 
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"  As  my  son  ?  No,  my  love,  he  is  not;  very  few  men  have  Philip's  talents 
and  person,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  consciously  mollified  and  propitiated,  but  going 
on,  nevertheless,  with  a  Spartan  impartiality  highly  laudable.  "  Goodwood's 
rank,  however,  is  much  higher  than  Philip's  (at  least  it  stands  so,  though  really 
the  Carruthers  are  by  far  the  older,  dating  as  far  back  as  Ethelbert  II.,  while 
the  Doncaster  family  are  literally  unknown  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Gervaise  d'Ascotte  received  the  acolade  before  Ascalon  from  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon) ;  Goodwood  has  great  weight,  my  dear,  in  the  best  circles.  A  com- 
pliment from  him  is  a  great  compliment  to  any  woman,  and  the  sort  of  answer 
you  gave  him " 

"Must  have  been  a  great  treat  to  him,  dear  Lady  Marabout,  if  every  one  is 
in  the  habit  of  kow-towing  before  him.  Princes,  you  know,  are  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  can  have  a  little  bit  of  nature;  and  my  speech  must  have  been  as 
refreshing  to  Lord  Goodwood  as  the  breath  of  his  Bearnese  breezes  and  the 
freedom  of  his  Pyrenean  forests  were  to  Henri  Quatre  after  the  court  etiquette 
and  the  formal  ceremonial  of  Paris." 

"I  don't  know  about  its  being  a  treat  to  him,  my  dear;  it  was  more  likely 
to  be  a  shower-bath.  And  your  illustration  isn't  to  the  point.  The  Bearnese 
breezes  were  Henri  Quatre's  native  air,  and  might  be  pleasant  to  him;  but  the 
figurative  ones  are  not  Goodwood's  and  I  am  sure  cannot  please  him." 

"  But,  Lady  Marabout,  I  do  not  want  to  please  him  ! "  persisted  the  young 
lady,  perversely.  "  I  don't  care  in  the  least  what  he  thinks,  or  what  he  says 
of  me  !  " 

"  Dear  me,  how  oddly  things  go  !  "  thought  Lady  Marabout.  "There  was 
Valencia,  one  of  the  proudest  girls  in  England,  his  equal  in  every  way,  an 
acknowledged  beauty,  who  would  have  said  the  dust  on  the  trottoir  was  dia- 
monds, and  worn  turquoises  on  azureline,.or  emeralds  on  rose,  I  verily  believe, 
if  such  opticisms  and  gaucheries  had  been  Goodwood's  taste;  and  here  is  this 
child— for  whom  the  utmost  one  can  do  will  be  to  secure  a  younger  son  out  of 
the  Civil  Service,  or  a  country  member — cannot  be  made  to  see  that  he  is  of 
an  atom  more  importance  than  Soames  or  Mason,  and  treats  him  with  down- 
right nonchalant  indifference.  What  odd  anomalies  one  sees  in  everything  !  " 

"  Who  is  that  young  lady  with  you  this  season  ? "  Lady  Hautton  asked, 
smiling  that  acidulated  smile  with  which  that  amiable  saint  always  puts  long 
questions  to  you  of  which  she  knows  the  answer  would  be  peine  forte  et  dure. 
"  Not  the  daughter  of  that  horrid  John  Montolieu,  who  did  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
things,  and  was  put  into  a  West  India  regiment  ?  Indeed  !  that  man  ?  Dear 
me  !  Married  the  sister  of  your  incumbent  at  Fernditton  ?  Ah,  really  !— very 
singular  !  But  how  do  you  come  to  have  brought  out  the  daughter  ? ' 

At  all  of  which  remarks  Lady  Marabout  winced,  and  felt  painfully  guilty  of 
a  gross  democratic  dereliction  from  legitimate  and  beaten  paths,  conscious  of 
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having  sinned  heavily  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  Lady  Hautton,  by  bringing 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Belgravia  the  daughter  of  a  mauvais  sujet  in  a 
West  India  corps  and  a  sister  of  a  perpetual  curate.  The  world  was  a  terrible 
dragon  to  Lady  Marabout;  to  her  imagination  it  always  appeared  an  incarnated 
and  omniscient  bugbear,  Argus-eyed,  and  with  all  its  hundred  eyes  relentlessly 
fixed  on  her,  spying  out  each  item  of  her  shortcomings,  every  little  flaw  in  the 
Marabout  diamonds,  any  spur-made  tear  in  her  Honiton  flounces,  any  crease 
in  her  train  at  a  Drawing-room,  any  lese-majeste  against  the  royal  rule  of  con- 
ventionalities, any  glissade  on  the  polished  oak  floor  of  society,  though  like  a 
good  many  other  people  she  often  worried  herself  needlessly;  the  flaws,  tears, 
creases,  high  treasons,  and  false  glissades  being  fifty  to  one  too  infinitesimal  or 
too  unimportant  to  society  for  one  of  the  hundred  eyes  (vigilant  and  unwinking 
though  I  grant  they  are)  to  take  note  of  them.  The  world  was  a  terrible  bug- 
bear to  Lady  Marabout,  and  its  special  impersonation  was  Anne  Hautton.  She 
disliked  Anne  Hautton;  she  didn't  esteem  her;  she  knew  her  to  be  a  narrow, 
censorious,  prejudiced,  aud  strongly  malicious  lady;  but  she  was  the  personi- 
fication of  the  World  to  Lady  Marabout,  and  had  weight  and  terror  in  conse- 
quence. Lady  Marabout  is  not  the  first  person  who  has  burnt  incense  and 
bowed  in  fear  before  a  little  miserable  clay  image  she  cordially  despised,  for 
no  better  reason — for  the  self-same  reason,  indeed. 

"  She  evidently  thinks  I  ought  not  to  have  brought  Flora  out;  and  perhaps 
I  shouldn't;  though,  poor  little  thing,  it  seems  very  hard  she  may  not  enjoy 
society — fitted  for  society,  too,  as  she  is — just  because  her  father  is  in  a  West 
India  regiment,  and  poor  Lilla  was  only  a  clergyman's  daughter.  Goodwood 
really  seems  to  admire  her.  I  can  never  forgive  him  for  his  heartless  flirtation 
with  Valencia;  but  if  he  were  to  be  won  by  a  Montolieu,  what  would  the 
Hauttons  say?" 

And  sitting  against  the  wall,  with  others  of  her  sisterhood,  at  a  ball,  a 
glorious  and  golden  vision  rose  up  before  Lady  Marabout's  eyes. 

If  the  unknown,  unwelcome,  revolutionary  little  Montolieu  should  go  in 
and  win  where  the  Lady  Hauttons  had  tried  and  failed  through  five  seasons — 
if  this  little  tropical  flower  should  be  promoted  to  the  Doncaster  conservatory, 
where  all  the  stately  stephanotises  of  the  peerage  had  vainly  aspired  to  bloom 
—if  this  Petit  Caporal  should  be  crowned  with  the  Doncaster  diadem,  that  all 
the  legitimate  rulers  had  uselessly  schemed  to  place  on  their  brows  !  The  soul 
of  Lady  Marabout  rose  elastic  at  the  bare  prospect — it  would  be  a  great 
triumph  for  a  chaperone  as  for  a  general  to  conquer  a  valuable  position  with  a 
handful  of  boy  recruits. 

If  it  should  be  !     Anne  Hautton  would  have  nothing  to  say  after  that! 

And  Lady  Marabout,  though  she  was  the  most  amiable  lady  in  Christen- 
dom, was  not  exempt  from  a  feeling  of  longing  for  a  stone  to  roll  to  the  door 
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of  her  enemy's  stronghold,  or  a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  silence  the  boastful  and 
triumphant  fanfare  that  was  perpetually  sounding  at  sight  of  her  defeats  from 
her  opponent's  ramparts. 

Wild,  visionary,  guiltily  scheming,  sinfully  revolutionary  seemed  such  a  pro- 
ject in  her  eyes.  Still,  how  tempting  !  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  Valencia, 
who'd  tried  for  Goodwood  fruitlessly,  to  be  eclipsed  by  this  unknown  Flora;  it 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  their  Graces  of  Doncaster,  who  held  nobody  good 
enough,  heraldically  speaking,  for  their  heir-apparent,  to  see  him  give  the  best 
coronet  in  England  to  a  bewitching  little  interloper,  sans  money,  birth,  or  rank. 
"They  wouldn't  like  it,  of  course;  I  shouldn't  like  it  for  Philip,  for  instance, 
though  she's  a  very  sweet  little  thing;  all  the  Ascottes  would  be  very  vexed,  and 
all  the  Valletorts  would  never  forgive  it;  but  it  would  be  such  a  triumph  over 
Anne  Hautton  !"  pondered  Lady  Marabout,  and  the  last  clause  carried  the  day. 
Did  you  ever  know  private  pique  fail  to  carry  the  day  over  public  charity  ? 

And  Lady  Marabout  glanced  with  a  glow  of  prospective  triumph,  which, 
though  erring  to  her  Order,  was  delicious  to  her  individuality,  at  Goodwood 
waltzing  with  the  little  Montolieu  a  suspicious  number  of  times,  while  Lady 
Egidia  Hautton  was  condemned  to  his  young  brother,  Seton  Ascotte,  and  Lady 
Feodorowna  danced  positively  with  nobody  better  than  their  own  county  mem- 
ber, originally  a  scion  of  Goodwood's  bankers  !  Could  the  force  of  humili- 
ation further  go  ?  Lady  Hautton  sat  smiling  and  chatting,  but  the  tiara  on  her 
temples  was  a  figurative  thorn  crown,  and  Othello's  occupation  was  gone. 
When  a  lady's  daughters  are  dancing  with  an  unavailable  cadet  of  twenty,  and 
a  parvenu,  only  acceptable  in  the  last  extremities  of  despair,  what  good  is  it  for 
her  to  watch  the  smiles  and  construe  the  attentions  ? 

"  We  shall  see  who  triumphs  now,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure,  for  which  her  heart  reproached  her  a  moment  afterwards.  "  It  is  very 
wrong,"  she  thought;  "  if  those  poor  girls  don't  marry,  one  ought  to  pity  them; 
and  as  for  her — going  through  five  seasons,  with  a  fresh  burden  of  responsibility 
leaving  the  school-room,  and  added  on  your  hands  each  year,  must  sour  the 
sweetest  temper;  it  would  do  mine,  I  am  sure.  I  daresay,  if  I  had  had  daugh- 
ters, I  should  have  been  ten  times  more  worried  even  than  I  am." 

Which  she  would  have  been,  undoubtedly,  and  the  eligibles  on  her  visiting- 
list  ten  times  more  too?  Men  wouldn't  have  voted  the  Marabout  dinners  and 
soirees  so  pleasant  as  they  did,  under  the  sway  of  that  sunshiny  hostess,  it" 
there  had  been  Lady  Maudes  and  Lady  Marys  to  exact  attention,  and  lay 
mines  under  the  Auxerre  carpets,  and  man-traps  among  the  epergne  flowers  of 
Lowndes  Square.  Nor  would  Lady  Marabout  have  been  the  same;  the  sun- 
shine couldn't  have  shone  so  brightly,  nor  the  milk  of  roses  flowed  so  mildly 
under  the  weight  and  wear  of  marriageable  but  unmarried  daughters;  the  sun- 
shine would  have  been  fitful,  the  milk  of  roses  curdled  at  best.  And  no 
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wonder!  Those  poor  women!  they  have  so  much  to  go  through  in  the  world, 
and  play  but  such  a  monotonous  role,  taken  at  its  most  brilliant  and  best,  from 
first  to  last,  from  cradle  to  grave,  from  the  berceaunettes  in  which  they 
commence  their  existence  to  the  mausoleum  in  which  they  finish  it.  If  they  do 
get  a  little  bit  soured  when  they  have  finished  their  own  game,  and  have  to  sit 
at  the  card-tables,  wide  awake  however  weary,  vigilant  however  drowsy,  alert 
however  bored  to  death,  superintending  the  hands  of  the  fresh  players,  sur- 
reptitiously suggesting  means  for  securing  the  tricks,  keeping  a  dragon's  eye 
out  for  revokes,  and  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the  blame  if  the  rubber  be  lost— 
if  they  do  get  a  little  bit  scoured,  who  can,  after  all,  greatly  wonder  ?  " 

"  That's  a  very  brilliant  little  thing,  that  girl  Montolieu,"  said  Goodwood, 
driving  over  to  Hornsey  Wood,  the  morning  after,  with  Carruthers  and  some 
other  men,  in  his  drag. 

"A  deuced  pretty  waltzer  ! "  said  St.  Lys,  of  the  Bays;  "turn  her  round  in 
a  square  foot." 

"  And  looks  very  well  in  the  saddle;  sits  her  horse  better  than  any  woman 
in  the  Ride,  except  Rosalie  Rosiere,  and  as  she  came  from  the  Cirque  Olym- 
pique  originally,  one  don't  count  her"  said  Fulke  Nugent.  "  I  do  like  a  woman 
to  ride  well,  I  must  say.  I  promised  your  mother  to  take  a  look  at  the  Mar- 
about Yearling  Sale,  Phil,  if  ever  I  wanted  the  never-desirable  and  ever-burden- 
some article  she  has  to  offer,  and  if  anything  could  tempt  me  to  pay  the  price 
she  asks,  I  think  it  would  be  that  charming  Montolieu." 

"She's  the  best  thing  Lady  Tattersall  ever  had  on  hand,"  said  Goodwood, 
drawing  his  whip  over  his  off -wheeler's  back.  "  You  know,  Phil — gently,  gently, 
Coronet ! — what  spoilt  your  handsome  cousin  was,  as  I  said,  that  it  was  all 
mechanism;  perfect  mechanism,  I  admit,  but  all  artificial,  prearranged,  put 
together,  wound  up  to  smile  in  this  place,  bow  in  that,  and  frown  in  the  other; 
clockwork  every  inch  of  it !  Now — so-ho,  Zouave  !  confound  you,  won't  you 
be  quiet? — little  Montolieu  hasn't  a  bit  of  artifice  about  her;  'tisn't  only  that 
you  don't  know  what  she's  going  to  say,  but  that  she  doesn't  either;  and  whether 
it's  a  smile  or  a  frown,  a  jest  or  a  reproof,  it's  what  the  moment  brings  out, 
not  what's  planned  beforehand." 

"The  hard  hit  you  had  the  other  day  seems  to  have  piqued  your  interest," 
said  Carruthers,  smoothing  a  loose  leaf  of  his  Manilla. 

"  Naturally.  The  girl  didn't  care  a  button  about  my  compliment  (I  only 
said  it  to  try  her),  and  the  plucky  answer  she  gave  me  amused  me  immensely. 
Anything  unartificial  and  frank  is  as  refreshing  as  hock-and-seltzer  after  a  field- 
day — one  likes  it,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully  eloquent  you  are,  Goody.  If  you  come  out  like  that  in  St. 
Stephen's,  we  sha'n't  know  you,  and  the  ministerialists  will  look  down  in  the 
mouth  with  a  vengeance!  " 
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il  Don't  be  satirical,  Phil  !     If  I  admire  Mademoiselle  Flora,  what   is  it  to 


you,  pray  ? 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Carruthers,  with  unnecessary  rapidity  of  enun- 
ciation. 

"  My  love,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  to-night  ?  The  Bishop  of  Bonviveur 
is  coming.  He  was  a  college  friend  of  your  poor  uncle's;  knew  your  dear 
mother  before  she  married.  I  want  you  to  look  your  very  best  and  charm 
him,  as  you  certainly  do  most  people,"  said  Lady  Marabout.  Adroit  intriguer  ! 
The  bishop  was  going,  sans  doute;  the  bishop  loved  good  wine,  good  din- 
ners, and  good  society,  and  found  all  three  in  Lowndes  Square,  but  the  bishop 
was  entirely  unavailable  for  purposes  matrimonial,  having  had  three  wives,  and 
being  held  tight  in  hand  by  a  fourth;  however,  a  bishop  is  a  convenient  piece 
to  cover  your  king,  in  chess,  and  the  bishop  served  admirably  just  then  in  Lady 
Marabout's  moves  as  a  locum  tenens  for  Goodwood.  Flora  Montolieu,  in  her 
innocence,  made  herself  look  her  prettiest  for  her  mother's  old  friend,  and 
Flora  Montolieu  was  conveniently  ready,  looking  her  prettiest,  for  her  chaper- 
one's  pet-eligible,  when  Goodwood — who  hated  to  dine  anywhere  in  London 
except  at  the  clubs,  the  Castle,  or  the  Guards'  mess,  and  was  as  difficult  to  get 
for  your  dinners  as  birds'-nests  soup  or  Tokay  pur — entered  the  Marabout 
drawing-rooms. 

"  Anne  Hautton  will  see  he  dined  here  to-night,  in  the  Morning  Post  to- 
morrow morning,  and  she  will  know  Flora  must  attract  him  very  unusually. 
What  will  she,  and  Egidia,  and  Feodorowna  say  ?  "  thought  Lady  Marabout, 
with  a  glow  of  pleasure,  which  she  was  conscious  was  uncharitable  and  sinful, 
and  yet  couldn't  repress,  let  her  try  how  she  might. 

In  scheming  for  the  future  Duke  of  Doncaster  for  John  Montolieu's  daughter, 
she  felt  much  as  democratically  and  treasonably  guilty  to  her  order  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  might  feel  heading  a  Chartist  emeute;  but  then,  suppose 
the  Chartist  row  was  that  Prince's  sole  chance  of  crushing  an  odious  foe,  as  it 
was  the  only  chance  for  her  to  humiliate  the  Hautton,  don't  you  think  it  might 
look  tempting  ?  Judge  nobody,  my  good  sir,  till  you've  been  in  similar  circum- 
stances yourself— a  golden  rule,  which  might  with  advantage  employ  those 
illuminating  colors  with  which  ladies  employ  so  much  of  their  time  just  now. 
Remembering  it,  they  might  hold  their  white  hands  from  flinging  those  sharp 
flinty  stones,  that  surely  suit  them  so  ill,  and  that  soil  their  fingers  in  one  way 
quite  as  much  as  they  soil  the  victim's  bowed  head  in  another  ?  Illuminate  the 
motto,  mesdames  and  demoiselles  !  Perhaps  you  will  do  that-on  a  smalt 
ground  with  a  gold  Persian  arabesque  round,  and  impossible  flowers  twined  in 
and  out  of  the  letters;  but,  remember  it  !— pardon  !  It  were  asking  too  much. 

«  My  dear  Philip,  did  you  notice  how  very  marked  Goodwood's  attentions 
were  to  Flora  last  night  ?  "  asked  Lady  Marabout,  the  morning  after,  in  one  of 
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her  most  sunshiny  and  radiant  moods,  as  Carruthers  paid  her  his  general 
matutinal  call  in  her  boudoir. 

"Marked?" 

"  Yes,  marked  !  Why  do  you  repeat  it  in  that  tone  ?  If  they  were  marked, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  ridiculed  that  I  see.  They  were  very  marked,  indeed, 
especially  for  him;  he's  such  an  unimpressible,  never-show-anything  man.  I 
wonder  you  did  not  notice  it  !  " 

"  My  dear  mother  !  "  said  Carruthers,  a  little  impatiently,  brushing  up  the 
Angora  cat's  ruff  the  wrong  way  with  his  cane,  "  do  you  suppose  I  pass  my 
evenings  noticing  the  attentions  other  men  may  see  fit  to  pay  to  young  ladies  ?  " 

«\Vell — don't  be  impatient.  You  never  used  to  be,"  said  Lady  Marabout. 
"  If  you  were  in  my  place  just  for  a  night  or  two,  or  any  other  chaperone's, 
you'd  be  more  full  of  pity.  But  people  never  will  sympathize  with  anything 
that  doesn't  touch  themselves.  The  only  chords  that  strike  the  key-note  in 
anybody  is  the  chord  that  sounds  'self; '  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  world 
is  as  full  of  crash  and  tumult  as  Beethoven's  'Storm.'  " 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear  mother  \" 

"  Of  course  it's  quite  right.  I  always  think  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  a  man,  Philip,  even  for  people  you  don't  harmonize  with — (you 
could  sympathize  with  that  child  Flora,  yesterday,  in  her  rapturous  delight  at 
seeing  that  Coccoloba  Uvifera  in  the  Patchouli  conservatory,  because  it  reminded 
her  of  her  West  Indian  home,  and  you  care  nothing  whatever  about  flowers, 
nor  yet  about  the  West  Indies,  I  should  suppose) — but  you  never  will  sympa- 
thize with  me.  You  know  how  many  disappointments  and  grievances  and 
vexations  of  every  kind  I  have  had  the  last  ten,  twenty,  ay,  thirty,  forty  seasons 
— ever  since  I  had  to  chaperone  your  aunt  Eleanore,  almost  as  soon  as  I  was 
married,  and  was  worried,  more  than  anybody  ever  was  worried,  by  her  coquet- 
teries  and  her  inconsistencies  and  her  vacillations — so  badly  as  she  married, 
too,  at  the  last  !  Those  flirting  beauties  so  often  do;  they  throw  away  a 
hundred  admirable  chances  and  put  up  with  a  wretched  dernier  ressort; — let  a 
thousand  salmon  break  away  from  the  line  out  of  their  carelessness,  and  end  by 
being  glad  to  land  a  little  minnow.  I  don't  know  when  I  haven  t  been  worried 
by  chaperoning.  Flora  Montolieu  is  a  great  anxiety,  a  great  difficulty,  little 
detrimental  that  she  is  !  " 

"  Detrimental  !  "     What  an  odd  word  you  choose  for  her. 

"I  don't  choose  it  for  her:  she  is  it,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  decidedly. 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"How  so  !  Why,  my  dear  Philip,  I  told  you  the  very  first  day  she  came. 
How  so  !  when  she  is  John  Montolieu's  daughter,  when  she  has  no  birth  to 
speak  of,  and  not  a  farthing  to  her  fortune." 

"  If  she  were  Jack  Ketch's  daughter,  you  could  not  speak  much  worse.     Her 
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high-breeding  might  do  credit  to  a  Palace;  I  only  wish  one  found  it  in  all 
Palaces  !   and  I  never  knew  you  before  measure  people  by  their  money." 

"  My  dear  Philip,  no  more  I  do.  I  can't  bear  you  when  you  speak  in  that 
tone;  it's  so  hard  and  sarcastic,  and  unlike  you.  /don't  know  what  you  mean 
either.  I  should  have  thought  a  man  of  the  world  like  yourself  knew  well 
enough  what  I  intend  when  I  say  Flora  is  a  detrimental.  She  has  a  sweet 
temper,  very  clever,  very  lively,  very  charming,  as  any  one  knows  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  crowd  about  her,  but  a  detrimental  she  is " 

"  Poor  little  heart  !  "  muttered  Carruthers  in  his  beard,  too  low  for  his 
mother  to  hear. 

" — And  yet  I  am  quite  positive  that  if  she  herself  act  judiciously,  and  it  is 
well  managed  for  her,  Goodwood  may  be  won  before  the  season  is  over,"  con- 
cluded Lady  Marabout. 

Carruthers,  not  feeling  much  interest,  it  is  presumed,  in  the  exclusively 
feminine  pursuit  of  match-making,  returned  no  answer,  but  played  with  Bijou's 
silver  bells,  and  twisted  his  own  tawny  moustaches. 

"I  am  quite  positive  it  may  be,  if  properly  managed,"  reiterated  Lady  Mara- 
bout. "  You  might  second  me  a  little,  Philip." 

"//  Good  Heavens  !  my  dear  mother,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  I  would 
sooner  turn  torreador,  and  throw  lassos  over  bulls  at  Madrid,  than  help  you  to 
fling  nuptial  cables  over  poor  devils  in  Belgravia.  Twenty  to  one  ?  I'm  going 
to  the  Yard  to  look  at  a  bay  filly  of  Cope  Fielden's,  and  then  on  to  a  mess- 
luncheon  of  the  Bays." 

"Must  you  go?  "said  his  mother,  looking  lovingly  on  him.  "You  look 
tired,  Philip.  Don't  you  fell  well  ? " 

"Perfectly;  but  Cambridge  had  us  out  over  those  confounded  Wormwood 
Scrubs  this  morning,  and  three  hours  in  this  June  sun,  in  our  harness,  makes 
one  swear.  If  it  were  a  sharp  brush,  it  would  put  life  into  one;  as  it  is,  it  only 
inspires  one  with  an  intense  suffering  from  boredom,  and  an  intense  desire  for 
hock  and  seltzer." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  haven't  a  sharp  brush,  as  you  call  it,  for  all  that,"  said 
Lady  Marabout.  "  It  might  be  very  pleasant  to  you,  Philip,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
quite  so  much  so  to  me.  I  wish  you  would  stay  to  luncheon." 

"Not  to-day,  thanks;  I  have  so  many  engagements." 

"  You  have  been  very  good  in  coming  to  see  me  this  season — even  better 
than  usual.  It  is  very  good  of  you,  with  all  your  amusements  and  distractions. 
You  have  given  me  a  great  many  clays  this  month,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  grate- 
fully. "  Anne  Hautton  sees  nothing  of  Hautton,  she  says,  except  at  a  distance 
in  Pall-Mall  or  the  Park,  all  the  season  through.  Fancy  if  I  saw  no  more  of 
you  !  Do  you  know,  Philip,  I  am  almost  reconciled  to  your  never  marrying. 
I  have  never  seen  anybody  I  should  like  at  all  for  you,  unless  you  had  chosen 
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Cecil  Ormsby — Cecil  Cheveley  I  mean;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  jealous 
of  your  wife  if  you  had  one.  I  couldn't  help  it !  " 

"  Rest  tranquil,  my  clear  mother;  you  will  never  be  put  to  the  test !  "  said 
Carruthers,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  bid  her  good  morning. 

"Perhaps  it  is  best  he  shouldn't  marry:  I  begin  to  think  so,"  mused  Lady 
Marabout,  as  the  door  closed  on  him.  "  I  used  to  wish  it  very  much  for  some 
things.  He  is  the  last  of  his  name,  and  it  seems  a  pity;  there  ought  to  be  an 
heir  for  Deepdene;  but  still  marriage  is  such  a  lottery  (he  is  right  enough  there, 
though  I  don't  admit  it  to  him:  it's  a  tombola  where  there  is  one  prize  to  a 
million  of  blanks;  one  can't  help  seeing  that,  though,  on  principle,  I  never  allow 
it  to  him  or  any  of  his  men),  and  if  Philip  had  any  woman  who  didn't  appre- 
ciate him,  or  didn't  understand  him,  or  didn't  make  him  happy,  how  wretched 
/should  be  !  I  have  often  pictured  Philip's  wife  to  myself,  I  have  often  ideal- 
ized the  sort  of  woman  I  should  like  to  see  him  marry,  but  it's  very  improbable 
I  shall  ever  meet  my  ideal  realized;  one  never  does  !  And,  after  all,  whenever  I 
have  fancied,  years  ago,  he  might  be  falling  in  love,  I  have  always  felt  a 
horrible  dread  lest  she  shouldn't  be  worthy  of  him — a  jealous  fear  of  her  that 
I  could  not  conquer.  It's  much  better  as  it  is;  there  is  no  woman  good  enough 
for  him." 

With  which  compliment  to  Carruthers  at  her  sex's  expense  Lady  Marabout 
returned  to  weaving  her  pet  projected  toils  for  the  ensnaring  of  Goodwood,  for 
whom  also,  if  asked,  I  daresay  the  Duchess  of  Doncaster  would  have  averred 
on  her  part,  looking  through  her  maternal  Claude  glasses,  no  woman  was  good 
enough  either.  When  ladies  have  daughters  to  marry,  men  always  present  to 
their  imaginations  a  battalion  of  worthless,  decalogue-smashing,  utterly  unre- 
liable individuals,  amongst  whom  there  is  not  one  fit  to  be  trusted  or  fit  to  be 
chosen;  but  when  their  sons  are  the  candidates  for  the  holy  bond,  they  view 
all  women  through  the  same  foggy  and  non-embellishing  medium,  which,  if  it 
does  not  speak  very  much  for  their  unprejudiced  discernment,  at  least  speaks 
to  the  oft-disputed  fact  of  the  equality  of  merit  in  the  sexes,  and  would  make 
it  appear  that,  in  vulgar  parlance,  there  must  be  six  of  the  one  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other. 

"  Flora,  soft  and  careless,  and  rebellious  as  she  looks,  is  ambitious,  and  has 
set  her  heart  on  winning  Goodwood,  I  do  believe,  as  much  as  ever  poor  Valen- 
cia did.  True,  she  takes  a  different  plan  of  action,  as  Philip  would  call  it,  and 
treats  him  with  gay  nonchalante  indifference,  which  certainly  seems  to  pique 
him  more  than  ever  my  poor  niece's  beauty  and  quiet  deference  to  his  opinions 
did;  but  that  is  because  she  reads  him  better,  and  knows  more  cleverly  how  to 
rouse  him.  She  has  set  her  heart  on  winning  Goodwood,  I  am  certain,  ambi- 
tious ns  it  seems.  How  eagerly  she  looked  out  for  the  Blues  yesterday  at  that 
Hyde  Park  inspection— though  I  am  sure  Goodwood  does  not  look  half  so  hand- 
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some  as  Philip  does  in  harness,  as  they  call  it;  Philip  is  so  much  the  finer  man! 
I  will  just  sound  her  to-day — or  to-night  as  we  come  back  from  the  opera," 
thought  Lacly  Marabout,  one  morning. 

Things  were  moving  to  the  very  best  of  her  expectations.  Learning  experi- 
ence from  manifold  failures,  Lady  Marabout  had  laid  her  plans  this  time  with 
a  dexterity  that  defied  discomfiture:  seconded  by  both  the  parties  primarily 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  manoeuvres,  with  only  a  little  outer- 
world  opposition  to  give  it  piquancy  and  excitement,  she  felt  that  she  might 
defy  the  fates  to  checkmate  her  here.  This  should  be  her  Marathon  and 
Lemnos,  which,  simply  reverted  to,  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  her  immunity 
from  the  attacks  of  any  feminine  Xantippus  who  should  try  to  rake  up  her  fail- 
ures and  tarnish  her  glory.  To  win  Goodwood  with  a  nobody's  daughter  would 
be  a  feat  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  for  Miltiades  to  have  passed  "in  a  single 
day  and  with  a  north  wind,"  as  Oracle  exacted,  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pelasgian 
Isles;  and  Lady  Marabout  longed  to  do  it,  as  you,  my  good  sir,  may  have 
longed  in  your  day  to  take  a  king  in  check  with  your  only  available  pawn  or 
win  one  of  the  ribands  of  the  turf  with  a  little  filly  that  seemed  to  general 
judges  scarcely  calculated  to  be  in  the  first  flight  at  the  Chester  Consolation 
Scramble. 

Things  were  beautifully  in  train;  it  even  began  to  dawn  on  the  perceptions 
of  the  Hauttons,  usually  very  slow  to  open  to  anything  revolutionary  and 
unwelcome.  Her  Grace  of  Doncaster,  a  large,  lethargic,  somnolent  dowager, 
rarely  awake  to  anything  but  the  interests  and  restoration  of  the  old  ultra- Tory 
party  in  a  Utopia  always  dreamed  of  and  never  realized,  like  many  other 
Utopias  political  and  poetical,  public  and  personal,  had  turned  her  eyes  on 
Flora  Montolieu,  and  asked  her  son  the  question  inevitable,  "Who\s  she  ?"  to 
which  Goodwood  had  replied  with  a  devil-may-care  recklessness  and  a  head- 
long indefiniteness  which  grated  on  her  Grace's  ears,  and  imparted  her  no 
information  whatever  :  "  One  of  Lady  Tattersall's  yearlings,  and  the  most  charm- 
ing creature  /ever  met.  You  know  that  ?  Why  did  you  ask  me,  then  ?  You 
know  all  I  do,  and  all  I  care  to  do  !  "—a  remark  that  made  the  Duchess  wish 
her  very  dear  and  personal  friend,  Lady  Marabout,  were  comfortably  anil 
snugly  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Fern  Ditton,  rather  than  alive  in  the  flesh 
in  Belgravia,  chaperoning  young  ladies  whom  nobody  knew,  and  who  were  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  Sir  E.  Burke's  triad  of  Volumes. 

Belgravia,  and  her  sister  Mayfair,  wondered  at  it,  and  talked  over  it,  raked 
up  the  parental  Montolieu  lineage  mercilessly,  and  found  out,  from  the  Bishop 
of  Bonviveur  and  Sauceblanche,  that  the  uncle  on  the  distaff  side  had  been 
only  a  Tug  at  Eton,  and  had  lived  and  died  at  Fern  Ditton  a  perpetual  curate 
and  nothing  else— not  even  a  dean,  not  even  a  rector  !  Goodwood  couldn't  be 
serious,  settled  the  coteries.  But  the  more  hints,  innuendoes,  questions,  and 
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adroitly  concealed  but  simply  suggested  animadversion  Lady  Marabout  re- 
ceived, the  greater  was  her  glory,  the  warmer  her  complacency,  when  she  saw 
her  little  Montolieu,  who  was  not  little  at  all,  leading,  as  she  undoubtedly  did 
lead,  the  most  desired  eligible  of  the  day  captive  in  her  chains,  sent  bouquets 
by  him,  begged  for  waltzes  by  him,  followed  by  him  at  the  Ride,  riveting  his 
lorgnon  at  the  Opera,  monopolizing  his  attention — though,  clever  little  intriguer, 
she  knew  too  well  how  to  pique  him  ever  to  let  him  monopolize  hers. 

"  She  certainly  makes  play,  as  Philip  would  call  it,  admirably  with  Good- 
wood," said  Lady  Marabout,  admiringly,  at  a  morning  party,  stirring  a  cup  of 
Orange  Pekoe,  yet  with  a  certain  irrepressible  feeling  that  she  should  almost 
prefer  so  very  young  a  girl  not  to  be  quite  so  adroit  a  schemer  at  seventeen. 
"  That  indifference  and  nonchalance  is  the  very  thing  to  pique  and  retain  such 
a  courted  fastidious  creature  as  Goodwood;  and  she  knows  it,  too.  Now  a 
clumsy  casual  observer  might  even  fancy  that  she  liked  some  others — even  you, 
Philip,  for  instance — much  better;  she  talks  to  you  much  more,  appeals  to  you 
twice  as  often,  positively  teases  you  to  stop  and  lunch  or  come  to  dinner  here, 
and  really  told  you  the  other  night  at  the  Opera  she  missed  you  when  you 
didn't  come  in  the  morning;  but  to  anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  world, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  see  which  way  her  inclinations  (yes,  I  do  hope  it  is  inclina- 
tion as  well  as  ambition — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  advocate  pure  mariages  de 
compliance;  I  don't  think  them  right,  indeed,  though  they  are  undoubtedly 
very  expedient  sometimes)  turn.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  could  prove  me 
to  have  erred  in  my  quick-sightedness  in  those  affairs.  I  may  have  been 
occasionally  mistaken  in  other  things,  or  been  the  victim  of  adverse  and 
unforeseen  circumstances  which  were  beyond  my  control,  and  betrayed  me; 
but  I  know  no  one  can  read  a  girl's  heart  more  quickly  and  surely  than  I,  or 
a  man's  either,  for  that  matter." 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  you  are  a  clairvoyante  in  heart  episodes,  my  dear  mother; 
they  are  the  one  business  of  your  life  !  "  smiled  Carruthers,  setting  down  his 
ice,  and  lounging  across  the  lawn  to  a  group  of  cedars,  where  Flora  Montolieu 
stood  playing  at  croquet,  and  who,  like  a  scheming  adventuress,  as  she  was,  im- 
mediately verified  Lady  Marabout's  words,  and  piqued  Goodwood  a  outrance 
by  avowing  herself  tired  of  the  game,  and  entering  with  animated  verve  into  the 
prophecies  for  Ascot  with  Carruthers,  whose  bay  filly  Sunbeam,  sister  to  Wild- 
Falcon,  was  entered  to  run  for  the  Queen's  Cup. 

"  What  an  odd  smile  that  was  of  Philip's,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  left  to 

erself  and  her  Orange  Pekoe.     "  He  has  been  very  intimate  with  Goodwood, 

since  they  joined  the  Blues,  cornets  together,  three-and-twenty  years  ago; 

•ely  he  can't  have  heard  him  drop  anything  that  would  make  him  fancy  he 

was  not  serious  f  " 

An  idle  fear,  which  Lady  Marabout  dismissed  contemptuously  from  her 
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mind  when  she  saw  how  entirely  Goodwood— in  defiance  of  the  Hauttons' 
sneer,  the  drowsy  Duchess's  unconcealed  frown,  all  the  comments  sure  to  be 
excited  in  feminine  minds,  and  all  the  chaff  likely  to  be  elicited  from  masculine 
lips  at  the  mess-table,  and  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  Guards'  box  before  the 
curtain  went  up  for  the  ballet— vowed  himself  to  the  service  of  the  little  detri- 
mental throughout  that  morning  party,  and  spoke  a  temporary  adieu,  whose 
tenderness,  if  she  did  not  exactly  catch,  Lady  Marabout  coulcl  at  least  construe, 
as  he  pulled  up  the  tiger-skin  over  Flora's  dainty  dress,  before  the  Marabout 
carriage  rolled  down  the  Fulham  Road  to  town.  At  which  tenderness  of  fare- 
well Carruthers — steeled  to  all  such  weaknesses  himself — gave  a  disdainful 
glance  and  a  contemptuous  twist  of  his  moustaches,  as  he  stood  by  the  door 
talking  to  his  mother. 

"  You  too,  Phil  ?  "  said  Goodwood,  with  a  laugh,  as  the  carriage  rolled  away. 

Carruthers  stared  at  him  haughtily,  as  he  will  stare  at  his  best  friends  if 
they  touch  his  private  concerns  more  nearly  than  he  likes;  a  stare  which  said 
disdainfully,  "  I  don't  understand  you,"  and  thereby  told  the  only  lie  to  which 
Carruthers  ever  stooped  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence. 

Goodwood  laughed  again. 

"  If  you  poach  on  my  manor  here,  I  shall  kill  you,  Phil;  so  gare  &  vous  !  " 

"You  are  in  an  enigmatical  mood  to-day!  I  can't  say  I  see  .much  wit  in 
your  riddles,"  said  Carruthers,  with  his  grandest  and  most  contemptuous  air, 
as  he  lit  his  Havana. 

"  Confound  that  fellow!  I'd  rather  have  had  any  other  man  in  London  for 
a  rival  !  Twenty  and  more  years  ago  how  he  cut  me  out  with  that  handsome 
Virginie  Peauderose,  that  we  were  both  such  mad  boys  after  in  Paris.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  odd  if  /can't  win  the  day  here.  A  Goodwood  rejected — pooh! 
There  isn't  a  woman  in  England  that  would  do  it  ! "  thought  Goodwood,  as  he 
drove  down  the  Fulham  Road. 

"  '  His  manor  ! '  Who's  told  him  it's  his  ?  And  if  it  be,  what  is  that  to 
me?"  thought  Carruthers,  as  he  got  into  his  tilbury.  "  Philip,  you're  not  a 
fool,  like  the  rest  of  them,  I  hope?  You've  not  forsworn  yourself  surely? 
Pshaw  ! — nonsense  ! — impossible  !" 

"Certainly  she  has  something  very  charming  about  her.  If  I  were-  a  man 
I  don't  think  I  could  resist  her,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as  she  sat  in  her 
box  in  the  grand  tier,  tenth  from  the  Queen's,  moving  her  fan  slowly,  lifting 
her  lorgnon  now  and  then,  listening  vaguely  to  the  music  of  the  second  act  o! 
the  "Barbiere,"  for  probably  about  the  two  hundreth  time  in  her  life,  and 
looking  at  Flora  Montolieu,  sitting  opposite  to  her. 

"  The  women  are  eternally  asking  me  who  she  is.  I  don't  care  a  hung  ;.'//<>, 
but  she's  the  prettiest  thing  in  London,"  said  Fulke  Nugent,  which  was  the 
warmest  praise  that  any  living  man  about  town  remembered  to  have  heard  fall 
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from  his  lips,  which  limited  themselves  religiously  to  one  legitimate  laudation, 
which  is  a  superlative  nowadays,  though  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  if  alive,  wouldn't, 
perhaps,  receive  or  recognize  it  as  such:  "Not  bad-looking." 

"  It  isn't  w/w  a  woman  is,  it's  what  she  is,  that's  the  question,  I  take  it," 
said  Goodwood,  as  he  left  the  Guards'  box  to  visit  the  Marabout. 

"By  George!"  laughed  Nugent  to  Carruthers,  "  Goody  must  be  serious, 
eh,  Phil?  He  don't  care  a  button  for  little  Bibi;  he  don't  care  even  for 
Zerlina.  When  the  ballet  begins,  I  verily  believe  he's  thinking  less  of  the 
women  before  him  than  of  the  woman  who  has  left  the  house;  and  if  a  fellow 
can  give  more  ominous  signs  of  being  'serious,'  as  the  women  phrase  it,  I 
don't  know  'em,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that  sort  of  thing  at  all  !  "  muttered  Carruthers, 
as  he  went  out  to  follow  Goodwood*  to  the  Marabout  box. 

That  is  an  old,  old  story,  that  of  the  fair  Emily  stirring  feud  between 
Palamon  and  Arcite.  It  has  been  acted  out  many  a  time  since  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  lived  and  wrote  their  twin-thoughts  and  won  their  twin  laurels;  but 
the  bars  that  shut  the  kinsmen  in  their  prison-walls,  the  ivy-leaves  that  filled  in 
the  rents  of  their  prison-stones,  were  not  more  entirely  and  blissfully  innocent 
of  the  feud  going  on  within,  and  the  battle  foaming  near  them,  than  the  calm, 
complacent  soul  of  Lady  Marabout  was  of  the  rivalry  going  on  close  beside 
her  for  the  sake  of  little  Montolieu. 

She  certainly  thought  Philip  made  himself  specially  brilliant  and  agreeable 
that  night;  but  then  that  was  nothing  new,  he  was  famous  for  talking  well, 
and  liked  his  mother  enough  not  seldom  to  shower  out  for  her  some  of  his  very 
best  things;  certainly  she  thought  Goodwood  did  not  shine  by  the  contrast, 
and  looked,  to  use  an  undignified  word,  rather  cross  than  otherwise;  but  then 
nobody  did  shine  beside  Philip,  and  she  knew  a  reason  that  made 'Goodwood 
pardonably  cross  at  the  undesired  presence  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  chum. 
Even  she  almost  wished  Philip  away.  If  the  presence  of  her  idolized  son  could 
have  been  unwelcome  to  her  at  any  time,  it  was  so  that  night. 

"  It  isn't  like  Philip  to  monopolize  her  so,  he  who  has  so  much  tact  usually, 
and  cares  nothing  for  girls  himself,"  thought  Lady  Marabout;  "  he  must  do  it 
for  mischief,  and  yet  that  isn't  like  him  at  all;  it's  very  tiresome,  at  any  rate." 

And  with  that  skilful  diplomacy  in  such  matters,  on  which,  if  it  was  some- 
times overthrown,  Lady  Marabout  not  unjustly  plumed  herself,  she  dexterously 
entangled  Carruthers  in  conversation,  and  during  the  crash  of  one  of  the 
choruses  whispered,  as  he  bent  forward  to  pick  up  her  fan,  which  she  had  let 
drop, 

"Leave  Flora  a  little  to  Goodwood;  he  has  a  right — he  spoke  decisively  to 
her  to-day." 

Carruthers  bowed  his  head,  and  stooped  lower  for  the  fan. 
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He  left  her  accordingly  to  Goodwood  till  the  curtain  fell  after  the  last  act 
of  the  "Barbiere;"  and  Lady  Marabout  congratulated  herself  on  her  own 
adroitness.  "There  is  nothing  like  a  little  tact,"  she  thought;  "  what  would 
society  be  without  the  guiding  genius  of  tact,  I  wonder?  One  dreadful  Don- 
nybrook  Fair  !  " 

But,  someway  or  other,  despite  all  her  tact,  or  because  her  son  inherited 
that  valuable  quality  in  a  triple  measure  to  herself,  someway,  it  was  Goodwood 
who  led  her  to  her  carriage,  and  Carruthers  who  led  the  little  Montolieu. 

"  Terribly  b£te  of  Philip;  how  very  unlike  him  ! "  mused  Lady  Marabout,  as 
she  gathered  her  burnous  round  her. 

Carruthers  talked  and  laughed  as  he  led  Flora  Mootolieu  through  the  pas- 
sages, more  gayly,  perhaps,  than  usual. 

"My  mother  has  told  me  some  news  to-night,  Miss  Montolieu,"  he  said, 
carelessly.  "Am  I  premature  in  proffering  you  my  congratulations?  But 
even  if  I  be  so,  you  will  not  refuse  the  privilege  to  an  old  friend — to  a  very 
sincere  friend — and  will  allow  me  to  be  the  first  to  wish  you  happiness?" 

Lady  Marabout's  carriage  stopped  the  way.  Flora  Montolieu  colored, 
looked  full  at  him,  and  ^yent  to  it,  without  having  time  to  answer  his  congrat- 
ulations, in  which  the  keenest-sighted  hearer  would  have  failed  to  detect 
anything  beyond  every-day  friendship  and  genuine  indifference.  The  most 
truthful  men  will  make  the  most  consummate  actors  when  spurred  up  to  it. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  look  ill  to-night;  I  am  glad  you  have  no  engagements," 
said  Lady  Marabout,  as  she  sat  down  before  the  dressing-room  fire,  toasting  her 
little  satin-shod  foot — she  has  a  weakness  for  fire  even  in  the  hottest  weather — 
while  Flora  Montolieu  lay  back  in  a  low  chair,  crushing  the  roses  mercilessly. 
"You  do  feel  well  ?  I  should  not  have  thought  so,  your  face  looks  so  flushed, 
and  your  eyes  so  preternaturally  dark.  Perhaps  it  is  the  late  hours;  you  were 
not  used  to  them  in  France,  of  course,  and  it  must  be  such  a  change  to  this  life 
from  your  unvarying  conventual  routine  at  St.  Denis.  My  love,  what  was  it 
Lord  Goodwood  said  to  you  to-day  ? " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  Lady  Marabout,  I  hate  his  name  ! " 

Lady  Marabout  started  with  an  astonishment  that  nearly  upset  the  cup  of 
coffee  she  was  sipping. 

"  Hate  his  name  ?     My  dearest  Flora,  why,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 

Flora  did  not  answer;  she  pulled  the  roses  off  her  hair  as  though  they  had 
been  infected  with  Brinvilliers'  poison. 

"  What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  He  has  done  nothing  !  " 

"  Who  has  done  anything,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  one— no  one  has  done  anything,  but— I  am  sick  of  Lord  Good- 
wood's name— tired  of  it ! " 
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Lady  Marabout  sat  almost  speechless  with  surprise. 

"  Tired  of  it,  my  dear  Flora  ? " 

Little  Montolieu  laughed: 

"  Well,  tired  of  it,  perhaps  from  hearing  him  praised  so  often,  as  the 
Athenian  trader  grew  sick  of  Aristides,  and  the  Jacobin  of  Washington's  name. 
Is  it  unpardonably  heterodox  to  say  so  ? " 

Lady  Marabout  stirred  her  coffee  in  perplexity: 

"  My  dear  child,  pray  don't  speak  in  that  way;  that's  like  Philip's  tone  when 
he  is  enigmatical  and  sarcastic,  and  worries  me.  I  really  cannot  in  the  least 
understand  you  about  Lord  Goodwood,  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me.  I 
thought  I  overheard  him  to-day  at  Lady  George's  concert  speak  very  definitely 
to  you  indeed,  and  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Duchess  before  you  could 
give  him  his  reply,  I  thought  I  heard  him  say  he  should  call  to-morrow  morning 
to  know  your  ultimate  decision.  Was  I  right  ?  " 

"  Quite  right." 

"  He  really  proposed  marriage  to  you  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  yet  you  say  you  are  sick  of  his  name  ?  " 

"  Does  it  follow,  imperatively,  Lady  Marabout,  that  because  the  Sultan 
throws  his  handkerchief,  it  must  be  picked  up  with  humility  and  thanksgiving?  " 
asked  Flora  Montolieu,  furling  and  unfurling  her  fan  with  an  impatient  rapidity 
that  threatened  entire  destruction  of  its  ivory  and  feathers,  with  their  Watteau- 
like  group  elaborately  painted  on  them — as  pretty  a  toy  of  the  kind  as  could  be 
got  for  money,  which  had  been  given  her  by  Carruthers  one  day  in  payment  of 
some  little  bagatelle  of  a  bet. 

"  Sultan  ! — Humility  ! "  repeated  Lady  Marabout,  scarcely  crediting  her 
senses.  "My  dear  Flora,  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying?  You  must  be 
jesting !  There  is  not  a  woman  in  England  who  would  be  insensible  to  the 
honor  of  Goodwood's  proposals.  You  are  jesting,  Flora  !  " 

"  I  am  not,  indeed  !  " 

"  You  mean  to  say,  you  could  positively  think  of  rejecting  him  !  "  cried  Lady 
Marabout,  rising  from  her  chair  in  the  intensity  of  her  amazement,  convinced 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  some  horrible  hallucination. 

"Why  should  it  surprise  you  if  I  did  ?" 

"  Why  ?  "  repeated  Lady  Marabout,  indignantly.  "  Do  you  ask  me  why  1 
You  must  be  a. child,  indeed,  or  a  consummate  actress,  to  put  such  a  question; 
excuse  me,  my  dear,  if  I  speak  a  little  strongly:  you  perfectly  bewilder  me,  and 
I  confess  I  cannot  see  your  motives  or  your  meaning  in  the  least.  You  have 
made  a  conquest  such  as  the  proudest  women  in  the  peerage  have  vainly  tried 
to  make;  you  have  one  of  the  highest  titles  in  the  country  offered  to  you;  you 
have  won  a  man  whom  everybody  declared  would  never  be  won;  you  have  done 
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this,  pardon  me,  without  either  birth  or  fortune  on  your  own  side,  and  then  you 
speak  of  rejecting  Goodwood — Goodwood,  of  all  the  men  in  England  !  You 
cannot  be  serious,  Flora,  or,  if  you  are,  you  must  be  mad  !  " 

Lady  Marabout  spoke  more  hotly  than  Lady  Marabout  had  ever  spoken  in 
all  her  life.  Goodwood  absolutely  won — Goodwood  absolutely  "  come  to  the 
point  " — the  crowning  humiliation  of  the  Hauttons  positively  within  her  grasp 
— her  Marathon  and  Lemnos  actually  gained  !  and  all  to  be  lost  and  flung 
away  by  the  unaccountable  caprice  of  a  wayward  child  !  It  was  sufficient  to 
exasperate  a  saint,  and  a  saint  Lady  Marabout  never  pretended  to  be. 

Flora  Montolieu  toyed  recklessly  with  her  fan. 

"  You  told  Sir  Philip  this  evening,  I  think,  of — 

"I  hinted  it  to  him,  my  dear — yes.  Philip  has  known  all  along  how  much 
I  desired  it,  and  as  Goodwood  is  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  favorite  friends,  I 
knew  it  would  give  him  sincere  pleasure  both  for  my  sake  and  Goodwood's, 
and  yours  too,  for  I  think  Philip  likes  you  as  much  as  he  ever  does  any  young 
girl — better,  indeed;  and  I  could  not  imagine — I  could  not  dream  for  an 
instant — that  there  was  any  doubt  of  your  acceptation,  as,  indeed,  there  cannot 
be.  You  have  been  jesting  to  worry  me,  Flora  !  " 

Little  Montolieu  rose,  threw  her  fan  aside,  as  if  its  ivory  stems  had  been  hot 
iron,  and  leaned  against  the  rrfantel -piece. 

"  You  advise  me  to  accept  Lord  Goodwood,  then,  Lady  Marabout  ?  " 

"  My  love,  if  you  need  my  advice,  certainly  ! — such  an  alliance  will  never  be 
proffered  to  you  again;  the  brilliant  position  it  will  place  you  in  I  surely  have 
no  need  to  point  out !  "  returned  Lady  Marabout.  "  The  little  hypocrite  !  "  she 
mused,  angrily,  "  as  if  her  own  mind  were  not  fully  made  up — as  if  any  girl  in 
Europe  would  hesitate  over  accepting  the  Doncaster  coronet— as  if  a  nameless 
Montolieu  could  doubt  for  a  moment  her  own  delight  at  being  created  March- 
ioness of  Goodwood  !  Such  a  triumph  as  that—  why  I  wouldn't  credit  any 
woman  who  pretended  she  wasn't  dazzled  by  it  !  " 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  approve  of  marriages  of  convenience  ?  " 

Lady  Marabout  played  a  tatto— slightly  perplexed  tattoo— with  her  spoon 

in  her  Sevres  saucer. 

"  No  more  I  do,  my  dear— that  is,  under  some  circumstances;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  for  everything  !  Marriages  of  convenience— well, 
perhaps  not;  but  as  /  understand  these  words,  they  mean  a  mere  business 
affair,  arranged  as  they  are  in  France,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  in- 
clinations of  either;  merely  regarding  whether  the  incidents  of  fortune,  birth, 
and  station  are  equal  and  suitable.  Marriages  de  convenance  are  when  a  parvenu 
barters  his  gold  for  good  blood,  or  where  an  ancienne  princess*  mends  her 
fortune  with  a  nouveau  riche,  profound  indifference,  meanwhile,  on  each  s.de. 
I  do  not  call  this  so;  decidedly  not  !  Goodwood  must  be  very  deeply  attached 
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to  you  to  have  forgotten  his  detestation  of  marriage,  and  laid  such  a  title  as  his 
at  your  feet.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  Dukes  of  Doncaster  in 
the  country  ?  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  their  rent-roll  is  ?  Have  you  any 
conception  of  their  enormous  influence,  their  very  high  place,  the  magnificence 
of  their  seats  ?  Helmsley  almost  equals  Windsor  !  All  these  are  yours  if  you 
will;  and  you  affect  to  hesitate " 

"  To  let  Lord  Goodwood  buy  me  ! " 

"  Buy  you  ?    Your  phraseology  is  as  strange  as  my  son's  !  " 

"  To  accept  him  only  for  the  coronet  and  the  rent-roll,  his  position  and  his 
Helmsley,  seems  not  a  very  grateful  and  flattering  return  for  his  preference  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  that  at  all,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  irritably.  Is  there  anything 
more  annoying  than  to  have  unwelcome  truths  thrust  in  our  teeth  ?  "  It  is  not 
as  though  he  were  odious  to  you — a  hideous  man,  a  coarse  man,  a  cruel  man, 
whose  very  presence  repelled  you.  Goodwood  is  a  man  quite  attractive 
enough  to  merit  some  regard,  independent  of  his  position;  you  have  an  affec- 
tionate nature,  you  would  soon  grow  attached  to  him " 

Flora  Montolieu  shook  her  head. 

"  And,  in  fact,"  she  went  on,  warming  with  her  subject,  and  speaking  all 
the  more  determinedly  because  she  was  speaking  a  little  against  her  conscience, 
and  wholly  for  her  inclinations,  "my  dear  Flora,  if  you  need  persuasion — which 
you  must  pardon  me  if  I  doubt  your  doing  in  your  heart,  for  I  cannot  credit 
any  woman  as  being  insensible  to  the  suit  of  a  future  Duke  of  Doncaster,  or 
invulnerable  to  the  honor  it  does  her — if  you  need  persuasion,  I  should  think 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  happiness  it  will  afford  your  poor  dear  mother,  amidst 
her  many  trials,  to  hear  of  so  brilliant  a  triumph  for  you.  You  are  proud — 
Goodwood  will  place  you  in  a  position  where  pride  may  be  indulged  with 
impunity,  nay,  with  advantage.  You  are  ambitious — what  can  flatter  your 
ambition  more  than  such  an  offer.  You  are  clever— as  Goodwood's  wife  you 
may  lead  society  like  Madame  de  Rambouillet  or  immerse  yourself  in  political 
intrigue  like  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  It  is  an  offer  which  places  within 
your  reach  everything  most  dazzling  and  attractive,  and  it  is  one,  my  dear 
Flora,  which  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  a  young  girl  of  obscure  rank,  as 
rank  goes,  and  no  fortune  whatever,  should  pause  before  she  lightly  rejects. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  fastidious  as  if  you  were  an  heiress  or  a  lady-in-your- 
own- right." 

That  was  as  ill-natured  a  thing  as  the  best-natured  lady  in  Christendom 
ever  said  on  the  spur  of  self-interest,  and  it  stung  Flora  Montolieu  more  than 
her  hostess  dreamed. 

The  color  flushed  into  her  face  and  her  eyes  flashed. 

"You    have   said    sufficient,  Lady  Marabout.     I   accept  the  Marquis  to- 


morrow 
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And  taking  up  her  fan  and  her  opera-cloak,  leaving  the  discarded  roses 
unheeded  on  the  floor,  she  bade  her  chaperone  good-night,  and  floated  out  of 
the  dressing-room,  while  Lady  Marabout  sat  stirring  the  cream  in  a  second 
cup  of  coffee,  a  good  deal  puzzled,  a  little  awed  by  the  odd  turn  affairs  had 
taken,  with  a  slight  feeling  of  guilt  for  her  own  share  in  the  transaction,  an 
uncomfortable  dread  lest  the  day  should  ever  come  when  Flora  should  reproach 
her  for  having  persuaded  her  into  the  marriage,  a  comfortable  conviction  that 
nothing  but  good  could  come  of  such  a  brilliant  and  enviable  alliance,  and, 
above  all  other  conflicting  feelings,  one  delicious,  dominant,  glorified  security 
of  triumph  over  the  Hauttons,  mere  et  filles. 

But  when  morning  dawned,  Lady  Marabout's  horizon  seemed  cleared  of 
all  clouds,  and  only  radiant  with  unshadowed  sunshine.  Goodwood  was 
coming,  and  coming  to  be  accepted. 

She  seemed  already  to  read  the  newspaper  paragraphs  announcing  his 
capture  and  Flora's  conquest,  already  to  hear  the  Hauttons'  enforced  congrat- 
ulations, already  to  see  the  nuptial  party  gathered  round  the  altar  rail  of  St. 
George's.  Lady  Marabout  had  never  felt  in  a  sunnier,  more  light-hearted 
mood,  never  more  completely  at  peace  with  herself  and  all  the  world  as  she 
sat  in  her  boudoir  at  her  writing-table,  penning  a  letter  which  began: 

"  MY  DEAREST  LILLA, — What  happiness  it  gives  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  brilliant  future  opening  to  your  sweet  Flora " 

And  which  would  have  continued,  no  doubt,  with  similar  eloquence  if  it  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  Soames  opening  the  door  and  announcing  "  Sir  Philip 
Carruthers,"  who  walked  in,  touched  his  mother's  brow  with  his  moustaches, 
and  went  to  stand  on  the  hearth  with  his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"  My  dear  Philip,  you  never  congratulated  me  last  night;  pray  do  so  now! ' 
cried   Lady  Marabout,  delightedly,  wiping  her  pen  on  the  pennon,  which  a 
small  ormolu  knight  obligingly  cairied  for  that  useful  purpose.     Ladies  always 
wipe  their  pens  as  religiously  as  they  bolt  their  bedroom  doors,  believe  in 
cosmetics,  and  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday. 

« Was  your  news  of  last  night  true,  then  ? "  asked  Carruthers,  bending 
forwards  to  roll  Bijou  on  its  back  with  his  foot. 

«  That  Goodwood  had  spoken  definitively  to  her  ?    Perfectly.    He  proposed 
to  her  yesterday  at  the  Frangipane  concert— not  at  the  concert,  of  course,  but 
afterwards,  when  they  were  alone  for  a  moment  in  the  conservatories. 
Duchess  interrupted  them--did  it  on  purpose— and  he  had  only  time  to  wh.s- 
per  hurriedly  he  should  come  this  morning  to  hear  his  fate.     I  daresay  he  1 
tolerably  secure  of  it.     Last  night  I  naturally  spoke  to  Flora  about  it.     Oddly 
enough    she  seemed    positively  to  think  at  first   of   rejecting  \um-rejectt»g 
him!— only  fancy  the  madness!     Between  ourselves,  I  don't   think  she  cares 
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anything  about  him,  but  with  such  an  alliance  as  that,  of  course  I  felt  it 
my  bounden  duty  to  counsel  her  as  strongly  as  I  could  to  accept  the 
unequalled  position  it  proffered  her.  Indeed,  it  could  have  been  only  a 
girl's  waywardness,  a  child's  caprice  to  pretend  to  hesitate,  for  she  is  very 
ambitious  and  very  clever,  and  I  would  never  believe  that  any  woman— 
and  she  less  than  any— would  be  proof  against  such  dazzling  prospects.  It 
would  be  absurd,  you  know,  Philip.  Whether  it  was  hyprocrisy  or  a  real 
reluctance,  because  she  doesn't  feel  for  him  the  idealic  love  she  dreams 
of,  I  don't  know,  but  I  put  it  before  her  in  a  way  that  plainly  showed 
her  all  the  brilliance  of  the  proffered  position,  and  before  she  bade  me  good- 
night, I  had  vanquished  all  her  scruples,  if  she  had  any,  and  I  am  able  to 
say " 

"  Good  God,  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Done  ?  "  re-echoed  Lady  Marabout,  vaguely  terrified.  "  Certainly  I  per- 
suaded her  to  accept  him.  She  has  accepted  him  probably;  he  is  here  now  !  I 
should  have  been  a  strange  person  indeed  to  let  any  young  girl  in  my  charge 
rashly  refuse  such  an  offer." 

"  You  induced  her  to  accept  him  !     God  forgive  you  !  " 

Lady  Marabout  turned  pale  as  death,  and  gazed  at  him  with  undefinable 
terror: 

"  Philip  !     You  do  not  mean — 

"  Great  Heavens  !  have  you  never  seen,  mother ? " 

He  leaned  his  arms  on  the  marble,  with  his  forehead  bowed  upon  them,  and 
Lady  Marabout  gazed  at  him  still,  as  a  bird  at  a  basilisk. 

"  Philip,  Philip  !  what  have  I  done  ?  How  could  1  tell  ?  "  she  murmured, 
distractedly,  tears  welling  into  her  eyes.  "  If  I  had  only  known  !  But  how  could 
I  dream  that  child  had  any  fascination  for  you  ?  How  could  I  fancy — 

"  Hush  !  No,  you  are  in  no  way  to  blame.  You  could  not  know  it.  / 
barely  knew  it  till  last  night,"  he  answered,  gently. 

"  Philip  loves  her,  and  /  have  made  her  marry  Goodwood  ! "  thought  Lady 
Marabout,  agonized,  remorseful,  conscience-struck,  heart-broken  in  a  thousand 
ways  at  once.  The  climax  of  her  woes  was  reached,  life  had  no  greater  bitter- 
ness for  her  left;  her  son  loved,  and  loved  the  last  woman  in  England  she  would 
have  had  him  love;  that  woman  was  given  to  another,  and  she  had  been  the 
instrument  of  wrecking  the  life  to  save  or  serve  which  she  would  have  laid  down 
her  own  in  glad  and  instant  sacrifice  !  Lady  Marabout  bowed  her  head  under 
a  grief,  before  which  the  worries  so  great  before,  the  schemes  but  so  lately  so 
precious,  the  small  triumphs  just  now  so  all-absorbing,  shrank  away  into  their 
due  insignificance.  Philip  suffering,  and  suffering  through  her  !  Self  glided 
far  away  from  Lady  Marabout's  memory  then,  and  she  hated  herself,  more 
fiercely  than  the  gentle-hearted  soul  had  ever  hated  any  foe,  for  her  own 
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criminal   share  in  bringing  down  this   unforeseen  terrific  blow  on  her  beloved 
one's  head. 

"Philip,  my  dearest,  what  can  I  do?"  she  cried,  distractedly;  "if  I  had 
thought — if  I  had  guessed " 

"  Do  nothing.  A  woman  who  could  give  herself  to  a  man  whom  she  did 
not  love  should  be  no  wife  of  mine,  let  me  suffer  what  I  might." 

"  But  /  persuaded  her,  Philip  !     Mine  is  the  blame  !  " 

His  lips  quivered  painfully: 

"  Had  she  cared  for  me  as — I  may  have  fancied,  she  had  not  been  so  easy 
to  persuade  !  She  has  much  force  of  character,  where  she  wills.  He  is  here 
now,  you  say;  I  cannot  risk  meeting  him  just  yet.  Leave  me  for  a  little  while; 
leave  me — I  am  best  alone." 

Gentle  though  he  always  was  to  her,  his  mother  knew  him  too  well  ever  to 
dispute  his  will,  and  the  most  bitter  tears  Lady  Marabout  had  ever  known, 
ready  as  she  was  to  weep  for  other  people's  "woes,  and  rarely  as  she  had  to  weep 
for  any  of  her  own,  choked  her  utterance  and  blinded  her  eyes  as  she  obeyed 
and  closed  the  door  on  his  solitude.  Philip — her  idolized  Philip — that  ever 
her  house  should  have  sheltered  this  creature  to  bring  a  curse  upon  him  !  that 
ever  she  should  have  brought  this  tropical  flower  to  poison  the  air  for  the  only 
one  dear  to  her  ! 

"  I  am  justly  punished,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  humbly  and  peniten- 
tially — "  justly.  I  thought  wickedly  of  Anne  Hautton.  I  did  not  do  as  I  would 
be  done  by.  I  longed  to  enjoy  their  mortification.  I  advised  Flora  against 
my  own  conscience  and  against  hers.  I  am  justly  chastised  ?  But  that  he 
should  suffer  through  me,  that  my  fault  has  fallen  on  his  head,  that  my  Philip, 
my  noble  Philip,  should  love  and  not  be  loved,  and  that  /  have  brought  it  on 
him Good  Heaven  !  what  is  that?  " 

"  That "  was  a  man  whom  her  eyes,  being  misty  with  tears,  Lady  Marabout 
had  brushed  against,  as  she  ascended  the  staircase,  ere  she  perceived  him,  and 
who,  passing  on  with  a  muttered  apology,  was  down  in  the  hall  and  out  of 
the  door  Mason  held  open  before  she  had  recovered  the  shock  of  the  rencontre, 
much  before  she  had  a  possibility  of  recognizing  him  through  the  mist  aforesaid. 

A  fear,  a  hope,  a  joy,  a  dread,  one  so  woven  with  another  there  was  no  dis- 
entangling them,  sprang  up  like  a  ray  of  light  in  Lady  Marabout's  heart — a 
possibility  dawned  in  her:  to  be  rejected  as  an  impossibility?  Lady  Mara- 
bout crossed  the  ante-room,  her  heart  throbbing  tumtiltuously,  spurred  on  to 
noble  atonement  and  reckless  self-sacrifice,  if  fate  allowed  them. 

She  opened  the  drawing-room  door;  Flora  Montolicu  was  alone. 

"  Flora,  you  have  seen  Goodwood  ?  " 

She  turned,  her  own  face  as  pale  and  her  own  eyes  as  dim  as  Lady 
Marabout's. 
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"  Yes." 

"  You  have  refused  him  ? " 

Flora  Montolieu  misconstrued  her  chaperone's  eagerness,  and  answered 
haughtily  enough: 

"  I  have  told  him  that  indifference  would  be  too  poor  a  return  for  his 
affections  to  insult  him  with  it,  and  that  I  would  not  do  him  the  injury  of 
repaying  his  trust  by  falsehood  and  deception.  I  meant  what  I  said  to  you 
last  night;  I  said  it  on  the  spur  of  pain,  indignation,  no  matter  what;  but  I 
could  not  keep  my  word  when  the  trial  came." 

Lady  Marabout  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  with  a  fervent  gratitude  that  not 
a  little  bewildered  the  recipient. 

"  My  dear  child  !  thank  God  !  little  as  I  thought  to  say  so.  Flora,  tell  me, 
you  love  some  one  else  ?  " 

"Lady  Marabout,  you  have  no  right " 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  right — the  strongest  right !     Is  not  that  other  my  son  ?  " 

Flora  Montolieu  looked  up,  then  dropped  her  head  and  burst  into  tears — 
tears  that  Lady  Marabout  soothed  then,  tears  that  Carruthers  soothed,  yet 
more  effectually  still,  five  minutes  afterwards. 

" That  /should  have  sued  that  little  Montolieu,  and  sued  to  her  for  Philip  !  " 
mused  Lady  Marabout.  "  It  is  very  odd.  Perhaps  I  get  used  to  being  crossed 
and  disappointed  and  trampled  on  in  every  way  and  by  everybody;  but  cer- 
tainly, though  it  is  most  contrary  to  my  wishes,  though  a  child  like  that  is  the 
last  person  I  should  ever  have  chosen  or  dreamt  of  as  Philip's  wife,  though  it 
is  a  great  pain  to  me,  and  Anne  Hautton  of  course  will  be  delighted  to  rake  up 
everything  she  can  about  the  Montolieus,  and  it  is  heart-breaking  when  one 
thinks  how  a  Carruthers  might  marry,  how  the  Carruthers  always  have  married, 
rarely  any  but  ladies  in  their  own  right  for  countless  generations,  still  it  is  very 
odd,  but  I  certainly  feel  happier  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  annoyed  as  I  am 
and  grieved  as  I  am.  It  is  heart-breaking  (that  horrid  John  Montolieu  !  I 
wonder  what  relation  one  stands  in  legally  to  the  father  of  one's  son's  wife; 
I  will  ask  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelley;  not  that  the  Montolieus  are  likely  to  come  to 
England)— it  is  very  sad  when  one  thinks  whom  Philip  might  have  married; 
and  yet  she  certainly  is  infinitely  charming,  and  she  really  appreciates  and 
understands  him.  If  it  were  not  for  what  Anne  Hautton  will  always  say,  I 
could  really  be  pleased  !  To  think  what  an  anxious  hope,  what  a  dreaded 
ideal,  Philip's  wife  has  always  been  to  me;  and  now,  just  as  I  had  got  recon- 
ciled to  his  determined  bachelor  preferences,  and  had  grown  to  argue  with  him 
that  it  was  best  he  shouldn't  marry,  he  goes  and  falls  in  love  with  this  child  ! 
Everything  is  at  cross-purposes  in  life,  I  think  !  There  is  only  one  thing  I  am 
resolved  upon — I  will  NEVER  chaperone  anybody  again." 
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And  she  kept  her  vow.  None  can  christen  her  Lady  Tattersall  any  longer 
with  point,  for  there  are  no  yearling  sales  in  that  house  in  Lowndes  Square, 
whatever  there  be  in  the  other  domiciles  of  that  fashionable  quarter.  Lady 
Marabout  has  shaken  that  burden  off  her  shoulders,  and  moves  in  blissful 
solitude  and  tripled  serenity  through  Belgravia,  relieved  of  responsibility,  and 
wearing  her  years  as  lightly,  losing  the  odd  trick  at  her  whist  as  sunnily,  and 
beaming  on  the  world  in  general  as  radiantly  as  any  dowager  in  the  English 
Peerage. 

That  she  was  fully  reconciled  to  Carruthers's  change  of  resolve  was  shown  in 
the  fact  that  when  Anne  Hautton  turned  to  her,  on  the  evening  of  his  marriage- 
day,  after  the  dinner  to  which  Lady  Marabout  had  bidden  all  her  friends,  and  a 
good  many  of  her  foes,  with  an  amiable  murmur: 

"  I  am  so  grieved  for  you,  dearest  Helena — I  know  what  your  disappoint- 
ment must  be  !— what  should  /feel  if  Hautton Your  belle-fille  is  charming, 

certainly,  very  lovely;  but  then — such  a  connection  !  You  have  my  deepest 
sympathies  !  I  always  told  you  how  wrong  you  were  when  you  fancied  Good- 
wood admired  little  Montolieu— I  beg  her  pardon,  I  mean  Lady  Carruthers— 
but  you  will  give  your  imagination  such  reins  !  " 

Lady  Marabouts  miled,  calmly  and  amusedly,  felt  no  pang,  and— thought 

of  Philip. 

I  take  it  things  must  be  very  rose-colored  with  us  when  we  cnn  smile  sin- 
cerely on  our  enemies,  and  defeat  their  stings  simply  because  we  feel  them  not. 
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i. 

THE   COLONEL    OF    THE  "  WHITE    FAVORS "  AND   CECIL   ST.  AUBYN. 

"WHAT  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  this  Christmas,  old  fellow?" 
said  Vivian,  of  the  6oth  Hussars:  the  White  Favors  we  call  them,  because,  after 
Edgehill,  Henrietta  Maria  gave  their  Colonel  a  white  rosette  off  her  own  dress 
to  hang  to  his  sword-knot,  and  all  the  6oth  have  like  ribbons  to  this  day.  "  If 
you've  nothing  better  to  do,"  continued  their  present  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
"come  down  with  me  to  Deerhurst.  The  governor'll  be  charmed  to  see  you; 
my  mother  has  always  some  nice-looking  girls  there;  and,  as  we  keep  the 
hounds,  I  can  promise  you  some  good  hunting  with  the  Harkaway." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  I,  who,  being  in  the  —  Lancers,  had  been 
chained  by  the  leg  at  Kensington  the  whole  year,  and,  of  all  the  woes  the  most 
pitiable,  had  not  been  able  to  get  leave  for  either  the  i2th  or  the  ist;  but  while 
my  chums  were  shooting  among  the  turnips,  or  stalking  royals  in  Blackmount 
Forest,  I  had  been  tied  to  town,  a  solitary  unit  in  Pali-Mall,  standing  on  the 
forsaken  steps  of  the  U.  S.,  or  pacing  my  hack  through  the  dreary  desert  of 
Hyde  Park— like  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  gazing  on  the  ruins  of  London 
Bridge.  « 

"Very  well,"  continued  Vivian,  "come  down  with  me  next  week,  and  you 
can  send  your  horses  with  Steevens  and  my  stud.  The  governor  could  mount 
you  well  enough,  but  I  never  hunt  with  so  much  pleasure  as  when  I'm  on  Qui 
Vive;  so  I  daresay  you,  like  me,  prefer  your  own  horses.  I  only  hope  we 
shan't  have  a  confounded  'black  frost;'  but  we  must  take  our  chance  of  the 
weather.  I  think  you'll  like  my  sisters;  they're  just  about  half  my  age.  Lots 
of  children  came  in  between,  but  were  providentially  nipped  in  the  bud." 

"  Are  they  pretty  ? " 

"  Can't  say,  really;  I'm  too  used  to  them  to  judge.  I  can't  make  love  to 
them,  so  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  criticise  them;  but  we've  always  been  a 
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good-looking  race,  I  believe.     I  tell  you  who's  staying  there-that  girl  we  met 
in  Toronto.     Do  you  remember  her— Cecil  St.  Aubyn  ?  " 
"  I  should  say  I  did.     How  did  she  get  here  ? " 

"  She's  come  to  live  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Coverdale.  You  know  that  over 
dressed  widow  who  lives  in  Hyde  Park  gardens,  and,  when  she  can't  afford 
Brighton,  shuts  the  front  shutters,  lives  in  the  back  drawing-room,  and  says 
« Not  at  home  to  callers  '  ?  St.  Aubyn  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  so  I  suppose  he 
was  glad  to  send  Cecil  here;  and  the  Coverdale  likes  to  have  somebody  who'll 
draw  men  to  her  parties,  which  I'm  sure  her  champagne  will  never  do.  It's 
the  most  unblushing  gooseberry  ever  ticketed  <  Veuve  Clicquot.'  " 

"  Ton  my  life,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  I.  «  The  St.  Aubyn's  superb 
eyes  will  make  the  gooseberry  go  down.  Men  in  Canada  would  have  swal- 
lowed cask-washings  to  get  a  single  waltz  with  her.  All  Toronto  went  mad  on 
that  score.  You  admired  her,  too,  old  fellow,  only  you  weren't  with  her  long 
enough  for  such  a  stoic  as  you  are  to  boil  up  into  anything  warmer." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  thought  her  extremely  pretty,  but  I  thought  her  a  little  flirt, 
nevertheless." 

"  Stuff  !  An  attractive  girl  can't  make  herself  ugly  or  disagreeable,  or 
erect  a  brick  wall  round  herself,  with  iron  spikes  on  the  top,  for  fear,  through 
looking  at  her,  any  fellow  might  come  to  grief.  The  men  followed  her,  and  she 
couldn't  help  that." 

"  And  she  encouraged  them,  and  she  could  help  that.  However,  I  don't 
wish  to  speak  against  her;  it's  nothing  to  me  how  she  kills  and  slays,  provided 
I'm  not  among  the  bag.  Take  care  you  don't  get  shot  yourself,  Ned." 

"Keep  your  counsel  for  your  own  use,  Syd.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
philanthropist  who  ran  to  warn  his  neighbor  of  the  dangers  of  soot  while  his 
own  chimney  was  on  fire." 

"As  how?  I  don't  quite  see  the  point  of  your  parable,"  said  Vivian,  with 
an  expression  of  such  innocent  impassiveness  that  one  would  have  thought  he 
had  never  seen  her  fair  face  out  of  her  furs  in  her  sledge,  or  admired  her  small 
ankles  when  she  was  skating  on  the  Ontario. 

The  winter  before,  a  brother  of  mine,  who  was  out  there  in  the  Rifles,  wrote 
and  asked  me  to  go  and  have  some  buffalo-hunting,  and  Vivian  went  out  with 
me  for  a  couple  of  months.  We  had  some  very  good  sport  in  the  western 
woods  and  plains,  and  his  elk  and  bison  horns  are  still  stuck  up  in  Vivian's 
rooms  at  Uxbridge,  with  many  another  trophy  of  both  hemispheres.  We  had 
sport  of  another  kind,  too,  to  the  merry  music  of  the  silvery  sledge-bells, 
over  the  crisp  snow  and  the  gleaming  ice,  while  bright  eyes  shone  on  us 
under  delicate  lace  veils,  and  little  feet  peered  from  under  heaps  of  snble  and 
bearskin,  and  gay  voices  rang  out  in  would-be  fear  when  the  horses  shied  at  the 
shadow  of  themselves,  or  at  the  moon  shining  on  the  ice.  Who  thinks  of 
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Canada  without  in  fancy  hearing  the  ringing  chimes  of  the  gay  sledge  bells 
swinging  joyous  measure  into  the  clear  sunshine  or  the  white  moonlight,  in 
tune  with  light  laughter,  and  soft  whispers,  and  careless  hearts  ? 

There  we  saw  Cecil  St.  Aubyn,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Toronto,  then 
about  nineteen.  My  brother  Harry  was  mad  about  her,  so  were  almost  all  the 
men  in  the  Canada  Rifles,  and  Engineers,  and  6ist  that  were  quartered  there; 
and  Vivian  admired  her  too,  though  in  a  calmer  sort  of  way.  Perhaps  if  he 
had  been  with  her  more  than  a  fortnight  he  might  have  gone  further.  As  it 
was,  he  left  Toronto  liking  her  long  Canadian  eyes  no  more  than  was  pleasant. 
It  was  as  well  so,  perhaps,  for  it  would  not  have  been  a  good  match  for  him,  St. 
Aubyn  being  a  broken-down  gambler,  who,  having  lost  a  princely  fortune  at 
Crocky's,  and  the  Bads,  married  at  fifty  a  widow  with  a  little  money  and 
migrated  to  Toronto,  where  he  was  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else. 
Vivian,  meanwhile,  was  a  great  matrimoinal  coup.  Coming  of  a  high  county 
family,  and  being  the  only  son,  of  course  there  was  priceless  value  set  on  his 
life,  which,  equally,  of  course,  he  imperilled,  after  the  manner  of  us  all,  in  every 
way  he  could — in  charges  and  skirmishes,  yachting,  hunting,  and  steeple- 
chasing — ever  since  some  two-and-twenty  years  ago  he  joined  as  a  cornet  of 
fifteen— a  man  already  in  muscle  and  ideas,  pleasures  and  pursuits. 

At  the  present  time  he  had  been  tranquilly  engaged  in  the  House,  as  he 
represented  the  borough  of  Cacklebury. 

He  spoke  seldom,  but  always  well,  and  was  thought  a  very  promising  mem- 
ber, his  speeches  being  in  Bernal  Osborne's  style;  but  he  himself  cared  little 
about  his  senatorial  laurels,  and  was  fervently  hoping  that  there  would  be  a 
row  with  Russia,  and  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  go  and  stick  Croats  and 
make  love  to  Bayaderes,  to  freshen  us  up  and  make  us  boys  again. 

Next  week,  the  first  in  December,  he  and  I  drove  to  Paddington,  put  our- 
selves in  the  express,  and  whisked  through  the  snow-covered  embankments, 
whitened  fields,  and  holly  hedges  on  the  line  down  to  Deerhurst.  If  the  frost 
broke  up  we  should  have  magnificent  runs,  and  we  looked  at  the  country  with 
a  longing  eye.  Ever  since  he  was  six  years  old,  he  told  me,  he  had  gone  out 
with  the  Harkaway  Hack  on  Christmas-eve.  When  the  drag  met  us,  with  the  four 
bays  steaming  in  the  night  air,  and  the  groom  warming  into  a  smile  at  the  sight 
of  the  Colonel,  the  sleet  was  coming  down  heavily,  and  the  wind  blew  as  keen 
as  a  sabre's  edge.  The  bays  dashed  along  at  a  furious  gallop  under  Vivian's 
hand,  the  frosty  road  cracked  under  the  wheel,  the  leaders'  breath  was  white  in 
the  misty  night;  we  soon  flew  through  the  park  gate— though  he  didn't  forget 
to  throw  down  a  sovereign  on  the  snow  for  the  old  porteress— and  up  the  leaf- 
less avenue,  and  bright  and  cheery  the  old  manor-house,  with  its  score  of 
windows,  like  so  many  bright  eyes,  looked  out  upon  the  winter's  night. 

"  By  George  !  we  did  that  four  miles  quick  enough,"  said  Vivian,  jumping 
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down,  and  shaking  the  snow  off  his  hair  and  moustaches.  « The  old  place 
looks  cheery,  doesn't  it?  Ah!  there  are  the  girls;  they're  sure  to  pounce 
on  me." 

The  two  girls  in  question  having  warm  hearts,  not  spoilt  by  the  fashionable 
world  they  live  in,  darted  across  the  hall,  and,  regardless  of  the  snow,  welcomed 
him  ardently.  They  were  proud  of  him,  for  he  is  a  handsome  dog,  with 
haughty,  aristocratic  features,  and  a  grand  air  as  stately  as  a  noble  about 
Versailles  in  the  polished  "age  dore." 

He  shook  himself  free,  and  went  forward  to  meet  his  mother,  whom  he  is 
very  fond  of;  while  the  governor,  a  fine-looking,  genial  old  fellow,  bade  me 
welcome  to  Deerhurst.  In  the  library  door  I  caught  sight  of  a  figure  in  white 
that  I  recognized  as  our  belle  of  the  sledge-drives;  she  was  looking  at  Vivian 
as  he  bent  down  to  his  mother.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  though,  she  disap- 
peared, and  he  and  I  went  up  to  our  rooms  to  thaw  and  dress  for  dinner. 

By  the  fire,  talking  to  Blanche  Vivian,  stood  Cecil,  when  we  went  down  to 
the  drawing-room.  She  always  makes  me  think  of  a  Sevres  or  Dresden  figure, 
her  coloring  is  so  delicate  and  yet  brilliant;  and  if  you  were  to  see  her  Cana- 
dian eyes,  her  waving  chestnut  hair,  and  her  instantaneous,  radiant,  coquettish 
smiles,  you  would  not  wonder  at  the  Toronto  men  losing  their  heads  about 
her. 

"  Why,  Cecil,  you  never  told  me  you  knew  Sydney!"  cried  Blanche,  as 
Vivian  shook  hands  with  the  St.  Aubyn.  "  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  how  long 
have  you  been  acquainted  ?  why  did  you  never  tell  me  ? " 

"  How  could  I  tell  Colonel  Vivian  was  your  brother  ?  "  said  Cecil,  playing 
with  a  little  silver  Cupid  driving  a  barrowful  of  matches  on  the  mantel-piece 
till  she  tumbled  all  his  matches  into  the  fender. 

"  You  might  have  asked.  Never  mind  the  wax-lights,"  said  Blanche,  who, 
not  having  been  long  out,  had  a  habit  of  saying  anything  that  came  into  her 
head.  "  When  did  you  see  him  ?  Tell  me,  Sydney,  if  she  won't." 

"  Oh,  in  Canada,  dear! "  interrupted  Cecil,  quickly.  "  But  it  was  for  so 
short  a  time  I  should  have  thought  Colonel  Vivian  would  have  forgotten  my 
face,  and  name,  and  existence." 

"  Nay,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  Vivian,  smiling.  "  Pardon  me,  but  I  think 
you  must  know  your  own  power  too  well  to  think  that  any  man  who  has  seen 
you  once  could  hope  for  his  own  peace  to  forget  you." 

The  words  of  course  were  flattering,  but  his  quizzical  smile  made  them 
doubtful.  Cecil  evidently  took  them  as  satire.  "At  least,  you've  forgotten 
anything  we  talked  about  at  Toronto,"  she  said,  rather  impatiently,  "  for  I 
remember  telling  you  I  detested  compliments." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  guessed  it,"  murmured  Vivian,  stroking  his  moustaches. 

"  And  you,"  Cecil  went  on,  regardless  of  the  interruption,  "  told  me  you 
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never  complimented  any  woman  you  respected;  so  that  speech  just  now  doesn't 
say  much  for  your  opinion  of  me." 

"  How  dare  I  begin  to  like  you  ? "  laughed  Vivian.  "  Don't  you  know 
Levinge  and  Castlereagh  were  great  friends  of  mine?  Poor  fellows!  the 
sole  object  of  their  desires  now  is  six  feet  of  Crimean  sod,  if  we're  lucky 
enough  to  get  out  there."  Cecil  colored.  Levinge's  and  Castlereagh's  hard 
drinking  and  gloomy  aspect  at  mess  were  popularly  attributed  to  the  witchery 
of  the  St.  Aubyn.  Canada,  while  she  was  in  it,  was  as  fatal  to  the  Service  as 
the  Cape  or  the  cholera. 

"  If  I  talked  so  romantically,  Colonel  Vivian,  with  what  superb  mockery 
you  would  curl  your  moustaches.  Surely  the  Iron  Hand  (wasn't  that  your 
sobriquet  in  Caffreland  ?)  does  not  believe  in  broken  hearts  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not;  but  I  do  believe  in  some  people's  liking  to  try  and  break 
them." 

"  So  do  I.  It  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  your  sex,"  said  Cecil,  beating  the 
hearth-rug  impatiently  with  her  little  satin  shoe. 

"  I  don't  think  we  often  attack,"  laughed  Vivian.  "  We  sometimes  yield 
out  of  amiability,  and  we  sometimes  take  out  the  foils  in  self-defence,  though 
we  are  no  match  for  those  delicate  hands  that  use  their  Damascus  blades  so 
skilfully.  We  soon  learn  to  cry  quarter  !  " 

"  To  a  dozen  different  conquerors  in  as  many  months,  then  !  "  cried  Cecil, 
with  a  defiant  toss  of  her  head. 

Vivian  looked  down  on  her  as  a  Newfoundland  might  look  down  on  a  small 
and  impetuous-minded  King  Charles,  who  is  hoping  to  irritate  him.  Just  then 
three  other  people  staying  there  came  in.  A  fat  old  dowager  and  a  thin 
daughter,  who  had  turquoise  eyes,  and  from  whom,  being  a  great  pianist,  we 
all  fled  in  mortal  terror  of  a  hailstorm  of  Thalberg  and  Hertz,  and  a  cousin  of 
Syd's,  Cossetting,  a  young  chap,  a  blondin,  with  fair  curls  parted  down  the 
centre,  whose  brains  were  small,  hands  like  a  girl's,  and  thoughts  centred  on 
dew  bouquets  and  his  own  beauty,  but  who,  having  a  baronetcy,  with  much  tin, 
was  strongly  set  upon  by  the  turquoise  eyes,  but  appeared  himself  to  lean  more 
towards  the  Canadian,  as  a  greater  contrast  to  himself,  I  suppose. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Cos  ?  "  said  Vivian,  carelessly.  The  Iron  Hand  very 
naturally  scorned  this  effeminate  patte  de  velours. 

"  You  here  !  "  lisped  the  baronet.  "  Delighted  to  see  you  !  thought  you'd 
killed  yourself  over  a  fence,  or  something,  before  this " 

"  Why,  Horace,"  burst  in  energetic  little  Blanche,  "  I  have  told  you  for  the 
last  month  that  he  was  coming  down  for  Christmas." 

"  Did  you,  my  dear  child  ?  "  said  Cos.  "  'Pon  my  life  I  forgot  it.  Miss 
St.  Aubyn,  my  man  Cleante  (he's  the  handiest  dog — he  once  belonged  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale)  has  just  discovered  something  quite  new — there's  no  perfume 
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like  it;  he  calls  it  '  Fleurs  des  Tilleuls,'  and  the  best  of  it  is,  nobody  can  have 
it.  If  you'll  allow  me " 

"  Everybody  seems  to  make  it  their  duty  to  forget  Sydney,"  muttered 
Blanche,  as  the  Baronet  murmured  the  rest  of  his  speech  inaudibly 

"Never  mind,  petite;  I  can  bear  it,"  laughed  Vivian,  leaning  against  the 
mantel-piece  with  that  look  of  quiet  strength  characteristic  of  both  his  mind 
and  body. 

Cecil  overheard  the  whisper,  and  flushed  a  quick  look  at  him;  then  turning 
to  Cossetting,  talked  over  the  "  Fleurs  des  Tilleuls  "  as  if  her  whole  mind  was 
absorbed  in  bouquet. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Vivian  troubled  himself,  however,  to  give  his 
arm  to  Cecil,  and,  tossing  his  head  back  in  the  direction  of  the  turquoise  eyes 
said  to  the  discomfited  Horace,  "You  sing,  don't  you,  Cosset?  Miss  Screech- 
ington  will  bore  you  less  than  she  would  me." 

"  Is  it,  then,  because  I  '  bore  you  less '  that  you  do  me  the  honor  ? "  asked 
Cecil  quickly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Syd,  calmly,  "  or,  rather,  to  put  it  more  courteously,  you  amuse 
me  more." 

"  Monseigneur  !  je  vous  remercie,"  said  Cecil,  her  long  almond  eyes  spark- 
ling dangerously.  "  You  promote  me  to  the  same  rank  with  an  opera,  a  hookah, 
a  rat-hunt,  and  a  French  novel  ? " 

"  And,"  Vivian  went  on  tranquilly,  "  I  daresay  I  shall  amuse  you  better 
than  that  poor  little  fool  with  his  lisp  and  his  talk  of  the  toilet,  and  his  hands 
that  never  pulled  in  a  thorough-bred  or  aided  a  rowing-match." 

"  Oh,  we're  not  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  days  to  deify  physical  strength,' 
said  Cecil,  who  secretly  adored  it,  as  all  women  do;  "nor  yet  among  the  Paw- 
nees to  reverence  a  man  according  to  his  scalps.  Though  Sir  Horace  may  not 
have  followed  your  example  and  jeopardized  his  life  on  every  possible  occasion, 
he  is  very  handsome  and  can  be  very  agreeable." 

"  Is  it  possible  you  can  endure  that  fop  ?  "  said  Vivian  quickly. 

"Certainly.     Why  not?" 

The  Colonel  stroked  his  moustache  contemptuously.  "  I  should  have 
fancied  you  more  difficile,  that  is  all;  but  Cos  is,  as  you  say,  good-looking,  ami 
very  well  off.  I  wish " 

"  What  ?     That  you  were  '  less  bored  '  ?  " 

"  That  I  always  wish;  but  I  was  thinking  of  Cos,  there— milk-posset,  as 
little  Eardley  in  the  troop  says  they  called  him  at  Eton — I  was  wishing  he- 
could  see  Le'vinge  and  Castlereagh,  just  as  tpouran tails,  to  make  him  turn  and 
flee  as  the  French  noblesse  did  when  they  saw  their  cousins  and  brothers 
strung  up  a  la  lanterne." 

"Wasn't  it  very  strange,"  Blanche  was  saying  to  me  at  the  same  time, 
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"  that  Cecil  never  mentioned  Sydney  ?  I've  so  often  spoken  of  him,  told  her 
his  troop,  and  all  about  him.  (He  has  always  been  so  kind  to  me,  though  he 
is  eighteen  years  older — just  twice  my  age.)  Besides,  I  found  her  one  day 
looking  at  his  picture  in  the  gallery,  so  she  must  have  known  it  was  the  same 
Colonel  Vivian,  mustn't  she,  Captain  Thornton  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  so.     Have  you  known  her  long?  " 

"No.  We  met  her  at  Brighton  this  August  with  that  silly  woman  Mrs 
Coverdale.  All  her  artifices  and  falsehoods  annoy  Cecil  so;  Cecil  doesn't 
mind  saying  she's  not  rich,  she  knows  it's  no  crime." 

"  C'est  pire  qu'un  crime,  c'est  une  faute,"  said  I. 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,"  laughed  Blanche.  "  That's  bitter  and  sarcastic, 
like  Sydney  in  his  grand  moods,  when  I'm  half  afraid  of  him.  I  am  sure 
Cecil  couldn't  be  nicer,  if  she  were  ever  such  an  heiress.  Mamma  asked  her 
for  Christmas  because  she  once  knew  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  well,  and  Cecil  is  not 
happy  with  Mrs.  Coverdale.  False  and  true  don't  suit  each  other.  I  hope 
Sydney  will  like  her — do  you  think  he  does  ?  " 

That  was  a  question  I  could  not  answer.  He  admired  her,  of  course, 
because  he  could  not  well  have  helped  it,  and  had  done  so  in  Canada;  and  he 
was  talking  to  her  now,  I  daresay,  to  force  her  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  more 
amusing  than  H.orace  Cos.  But  he  seemed  to  me  to  weigh  her  in  a  criticising 
balance,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  her  wanting — as  if  it  pleased  him  to  provoke 
and  correct  her,  as  one  pricks  and  curbs  a  beautiful  two-year-old,  just  to  see  its 
graceful  impatience  at  the  check  and  the  glance  of  its  wild  eye. 


II. 

THE  CANADIAN'S  COLD  BATH  WARMS  UP  THE  COLONEL. 

DEERHURST  was  a  capital  house  to  spend  a  Christmas  in.  It  was  the  house 
of  an  English  gentleman,  with  even  the  dens  called  bachelors'  rooms  comfort- 
able and  luxurious  to  the  last  extent:  a  first-rate  stud,  a  capital  billiard  table,  a 
good  sporting  country,  pretty  girls  to  amuse  one  with  when  tired  of  the  pink, 
the  best  Chablis  and  Chateau  Margaux  to  be  had  anywhere,  and  a  host  who 
would  have  liked  a  hundred  people  at  his  dinner-table  the  whole  year  round. 
The  snow,  confound  it !  prevented  our  taking  the  hounds  out  for  the  first  few 
days;  but  we  were  not  bored  as  one  might  have  expected,  and  our  misery  was 
the  girls'  delight,  who  were  fervently  hoping  that  the  ice  might  come  thick 
enough  for  them  to  skate.  Cecil  was  invaluable  in  a  country-house;  her 
resources  were  as  unlimited  as  Houdin's  inexhaustible  bottle.  She  played  in 
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French  vaudevilles  and  Sheridan  Knovvles's  comedies,  acted  charades,  planned 
tableaux  vivants,  sang  gay  wild  chansons  peculiar  to  herself,  that  made  the 
Screechington  bravuras  and  themes  more  insupportable  than  ever;  and,  what 
was  more,  managed  to  infuse  into  everybody  else  some  of  her  own  energy  and 
spirit.  She  made  every  one  do  as  she  liked;  but  she  tyrannized  over  us  so 
charmingly  that  we  never  chafed  at  the  bit;  and  to  the  other  girls  she  was 
so  good-natured  in  giving  them  the  roles  they  liked,  in  praising,  and  in  aiding 
them,  that  it  was  difficult  for  feminine  malice,  though  its  limits  are  boundless, 
to  find  fault  with  her.  Vivian,  though  he  did  not  relax  his  criticism  of  her,  was 
agreeable  to  her,  as  he  had  been  in  Canada,  and  as  he  is  always  to  women  when 
he  is  not  too  lazy.  He  consented  to  stand  for  Rienzi  in  a  tableau,  though  he 
hates  doing  all  those  things,  and  played  in  the  Proverbs  with  such  a  flashing 
fire  of  wit  in  answer  to  Cecil  that  we  told  him  he  beat  Mathews. 

"  I'm  inspired,"  he  said,  with  a  laughing  bend  of  his  head  to  Cecil,  when 
somebody  complimented  him. 

She  gave  an  impatient  movement — she  was  accustomed  to  have  such  things 
whispered  in  earnest,  not  in  jest.  She  laughed,  however.  "  Are  you  inspired, 
then,  to  take  Huon's  part  ?  All  the  characters  are  cast  but  that." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  play  well  enough." 

"  Nonsense.    You  cannot  think  that.    Say  you  would  rather  not  at  once." 

Vivian  stroked  his  moustaches  thoughtfully.  "  Well,  you  see,  it  bores  me 
rather;  and  I'm  not  Christian  enough  to  suffer  ennui  cheerfully  to  please 
other  people." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  give  the  part  to  Sir  Horace,"  said  Cecil,  look- 
ing through  the  window  at  the  church  spire,  covered  with  the  confounded 

snow. 

Vivian  stroked  away  at  his  moustaches  rather  fiercely  this  time.  "Cos  !  he'll 
ruin  the  play.  Dress  him  up  as  a  lord  in  waiting,  he'll  be  a  dainty  lay  figure, 
but  for  anything  more  he's  not  as  fit  as  this  setter  !  Fancy  that  essenced,  fair- 
haired  young  idiot  taking  Huon — his  lisp  would  be  so  effective  ! ' 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  one  of  her  mischievous,  dangerous  smiles, 
and  put  up  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  petition.  «  He  must  have  the  part  if  you 
won't.  Be  good,  and  don't  spoil  the  play.  I  have  set  rny  mind  on  its  being 
perfect,  and— I  will  have  such  a  dress  as  the  Countess  if  you  will  only  do  as  I 
tell  you." 

Cecil,  in  her  soft,  childlike  moods,  could  finish  any  man.  Of  course  Vivian 
rehearsed  "  Love  "  with  her  that  afternoon,  a  play  that  was  to  come  off  on  the- 
23d.  Cos  sulked  slightly  at  being  commanded  by  her  to  dress  himself  beauti- 
fully and  play  the  Prince  of  Milan. 

«  To  be  refused  by  you,"  lisped  Horace.     "  Oh,  I  dare  say  !     No  !  'pon  my 

life " 
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"  My  dear  Cos,  you'll  have  plenty  of  fellow-sufferers,"  whispered  Syd, 
mischievously. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  disobey  me,  Sir  Horace  ?  "  cried  Cecil.  "  For  shame  !  I 
should  have  thought  you  more  of  a  preux  chevalier.  If  you  don't  order  over 
from  Boxwood  that  suit  of  Milan  armor  you  say  one  of  your  ancestors  wore  at 
Flodden,  and  wear  it  on  Tuesday,  you  shall  never  waltz  with  me  again.  Now 
what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Nobody  can  rethitht  you,"  murmured  Cos.  "  You  do  anything  with  a 
fellow  that  you  chooth." 

Vivian  glanced  down  at  him  with  superb  scorn,  and  turned  to  me.  "  What 
a  confounded  frost  this  is.  The  weathercock  sticks  at  the  north,  and  old  Ben 
says  there's  not  a  chance  of  a  change  till  the  new  moon.  Qui  Vive  might  as 
well  have  kept  at  Hounslow.  To  waste  all  the  season  like  this  would  make  a 
parson  swear  !  If  I'd  foreseen  it  I  would  have  gone  to  Paris  with  Lovell,  as  he 
wanted  me  to  do." 

I  suppose  the  Colonel  was  piqued  to  find  he  was  not  the  only  one  persuaded 
into  his  role.  He  bent  over  Laura  Caldecott's  chair,  a  pretty  girl,  but  with 
nothing  to  say  for  herself,  admired  her  embroidery,  and  talked  with  great 
empressement  about  it,  till  Laura,,  much  flattered  at  such  unusual  attention, 
after  lisping  a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  finally  promised  to  embroider  a  note-case 
for  him,  "  if  you'll  be  good  and  use  it,  and  not  throw  it  away,  as  you  naughty 
men  always  do  the  pretty  things  we  give  you,"  simpered  Miss  Laura. 

"  Hearts  included,"  said  Syd,  smiling.  "  I  assure  you  if  you  give  me  yours, 
I  will  prize  it  with  Turkish  jealousy." 

The  fair  brodeuse  gave  a  silly  laugh;  and  Vivian,  whose  especial  detestation 
is  this  sort  of  love-making  nonsense,  went  on  flirting  with  her,  talking  the 
persiflage  that  one  whispers  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  phaeton  after  a  dinner 
at  the  Castle  or  a  day  at  Ascot,  but  never  expects  to  be  called  to  remember 
the  next  morning,  when  one  bows  to  the  object  thereof  in  the  Ring,  and  the 
flavor  of  the  claret-cup  and  the  scent  of  the  cigar  are  both  fled  with  the  moon- 
beams and  forgotten. 

Cecil  gave  the  Colonel  and  his  flirtation  a  glance,  and  let  Cossetting  lean 
over  the  back  of  her  chair  and  deliver  himself  of  some  lackadaisical  sentiment 
(taken  second-hand  out  of  "  Isidora  "  or  the  "  Amant  de  la  Lune,"  and  diluted 
to  be  suitable  for  presentation  to  her),  looking  up  at  him  with  her  large  velvet 
eyes,  or  flashing  on  him  her  radiant  smile,  till  Horace  pulled  up  his  little  stiff 
collar,  coaxed  his  flaxen  whiskers,  looked  at  her  with  his  half-closed  light  eyes 
— and  thought  himself  irresistible — and  Miss  Screechington  broke  the  string 
of  the  purse  she  was  making,  and  scattered  all  the  steel  beads  about  the  floor 
in  the  futile  hope  of  gaining  his  attention.  Blanche  went  down  on  her  knees 
and  spent  twenty  minutes  hunting  them  all  up;  but  as  I  helped  her  I  saw  the 
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turquoise  eyes  looked  anything  but  grateful  for  our  efforts,  though  if  Blanche 
had  done  anything  for  me  with  that  ready  kindness  and  those  soft  little  white 
hands,  I  should  have  repaid  her  very  warmly.  But  oh,  these  woman  !  these 
women  !  Do  they  ever  love  one  another  in  their  hearts  ?  Does  not  Chloris 
always  swear  that  Lelia's  gazelle  eyes  have  a  squint  in  them  and  Delia  hint 
that  Daphne,  who  is  innocent  as  a  dove,  is  bad  style,  and  horridly  bold  ? 

At  last  Cecil  got  tired  of  Cos's  drawling  platitudes,  and  walked  up  to  one 
of  the  windows.  "  How  is  the  ice,  will  anybody  tell  me  ?  I  am  wild  to  try  it, 
ain't  you,  Blanche  ?  If  we  are  kept  waiting  much  longer,  we  will  have  the 
carpets  up  and  skate  on  the  oak  floors." 

I  told  her  I  thought  they  might  try  it  safely.  "Then  let  us  go  after  lunch- 
eon, shall  we  ?"  said  Cecil.  "It  is  quite  sunny  now.  You  skate,  of  course, 
Sir  Horace  ? " 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure — certainly,"  murmured  Cos.  "  We'd  a  quadrille  on  the 
Serpentine  last  February,  Talbot,  and  I,  and  some  other  men — lots  of  people 
said  they  never  saw  it  better  done.  But  it's  rather  cold — don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Do  you  expect  to  find  ice  in  warm  weather  ? "  said  Vivian,  curtly,  from 
the  fire,  where  he  was  standing  watching  the  commencement  of  the  note-case. 

"  No.  But  I  hate  cold,"  said  Horace,  looking  at  his  snowy  fingers.  "  One 
looks  such  a  figure — blue,  and  wet,  and  shivering;  the  house  is  much  the  best 
place  in  a  frost." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  Vivian,  with  a  contemptuous  twist  of  his  moustaches. 
"  I  fear,  however  fete  you  may  be  in  every  other  quarter,  the  seasons  won't 
change  to  accommodate  you." 

"Oh!  you  are  a  dreadful  man,"  drawled  Cos.  "You  don't  a  bit  mind 
tanning  yourself,  nor  getting  drenched  through,  nor  soiling  your  hands " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  no  !  "  responded  Syd.     "  I'm  neither  a  school-girl,  nor— 

a  fop." 

"Would  you  believe  it,  Miss  St.  Aubyn?"said  the 'baronet,  appeal ingly. 
"  That  man'll  get  up  before  daylight  and  let  himself  be  drenched  to  the  skin 
for  the  chance  of  playing  a  pike;  and  will  turn  out  of  a  comfortable  arm-chair 
on  a  winter's  night  just  to  go  after  poachers  and  knock  a  couple  of  men  over, 
and  think  it  the  primest  fun  in  life.  I  don't  understand  it  myself,  do  you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cecil,  fervently.  "  I  delight  in  a  man's  love  for  sport,  for  I 
idolize  horses,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  beat  a  canter  on  a  fine  fresh  morn- 
ing over  a  grass  country;  and  I  believe  that  a  man  who  has  the  strength,  and 
nerve,  and  energy  to  go  thoroughly  into  fishing,  or  shooting,  or  whatever  it  hi-, 
will  carry  the  same  will  and  warmth  into  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  the  hand  that 
is  strong  in  the  field  and  firm  in  righteous  wrath,  will  be  the  truer  in  friendship 
and  the  gentler  in  pity." 

Cecil  spoke  with  energetic  enthusiasm.     Horace  stared,  the  Screechington 
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sneered,  Laura  gave  an  affected  little  laugh.  The  Colonel  swung  round  from 
his  study  of  the  fire,  his  face  lighting  up.  I've  seen  Syd  on  occasion  look  as 
soft  as  a  woman.  However,  he  said  nothing;  he  only  took  her  into  luncheon, 
and  was  exceedingly  kind  to  her  and  oblivious  of  Laura  Caldecott's  existence 
throughout  that  meal,  which,  at  Deerhurst,  was  of  unusual  splendor  and  dura- 
tion. And  afterwards,  when  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  a  hat  with  soft  curling 
feathers,  and  looped  up  her  dress  in  some  inexplicable  manner  that  showed  her 
dainty  high  heels  artistically,  he  took  her  little  skates  in  his  hand  and  walked 
down  by  her  side  to  the  pond.  It  was  some  way  to  the  pond — a  good  sized 
piece  of  water,  that  snobs  would  have  called  the  Lake,  by  way  of  dignifying 
their  possessions,  with  willows  on  its  banks  (where  in  summer  the  sentimental 
Screechington  would  have  reclined,  Tennyson  a  la  main),  and  boats  and  punts 
beside  it,  among  which  was  a  tub,  in  which  Blanche  confessed  to  me  she  had 
paddled  herself  across  to  the  saturation  of  a  darling  blue  muslin,  and  the  agon- 
ized feelings  of  her  governess,  only  twelve  months  before. 

"  A  dreadful  stiff  old  thing  that  governess  was,"  said  Blanche,  looking  affec- 
tionately at  the  tub.  "  Do  you  know,  Captain  Thornton,  when  she  went  away, 
and  I  saw  her  boxes  actually  on  the  carriage-top,  I  waltzed  round  the  school- 
room seven  times,  and  burnt  '  Noel  et  Chapsal '  in  the  fire — I  did,  indeed! " 

The  way,  as  I  say,  was  long  to  the  pond;  and  as  Cecil's  dainty  high  heels 
and  Syd's  swinging  cavalry  strides  kept  pace  over  the  snow  together,  they  had 
plenty  of  time  for  conversation. 

"  Miss  Caldecott  is  looking  for  you,"  said  Cecil,  with  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  the  fair  Laura,  who,  between  two  young  dandies,  was  picking  her  route  over 
the  snow,  holding  her  things  very  high  indeed,  and  casting  back-looks  at  the 
Colonel. 

"  Is  she  ?     It  is  very  kind  of  her." 

"  If  you  feel  the  kindness  so  deeply,  you  had  better  repay  it  by  joining 
her." 

Vivian  laughed.  "  Not  just  now,  thank  you.  We  are  close  to  the  kennels 
— hark  at  their  bay!  Would  you  like  to  come  and  see  them  ?  By-the-by,  how 
is  your  wolf-dog — Leatherstockings,  didn't  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  him  ?  "  said  Cecil,  her  eyes  beaming  and  her  lips 
quivering.  "  Dear  old  dog,  I  loved  him  so  much,  and  he  loved  me.  He  was 
bitten  by  an  asp  just  before  I  left,  and  papa  would  have  him  shot.  Good 
gracious  !  what  is  the  matter  ? — she  is  actually  frightened  at  that  setter  !  " 

The  "  she  "  of  whom  Cecil  so  disdainfully  spoke  was  Miss  Caldecott,  who, 

on  seeing  a  large  setter  leap  upon  her  with  muddy  paws  and  much  sudden 

affection,  began  to  scream,  and  rushed  to  Vivian  with  a  beseeching   cry  of 

"  Save  me,  save  me  !  "     Cecil  stood  and  laughed,  and  called  the  setter  to  her. 

"  Here,  Don — Dash— what  is  your  name  ?     Come  here,  good  dog.     That 
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poor  young  lady  has  nerves,  and  you  must  not  try  them,  or  yon  will  cause  her 
endless  expenses  in  sal  volatile  and  ether.  But  I  have  no  such  interesting 
weaknesses,  and  you  may  lavish  any  demonstrations  you  please  on  me  !  " 

We  all  laughed  as  she  thus  talked  confidentially  to  the  setter,  holding  his 
feathered  paws  against  her  waist;  while  Vivian  stood  by  her  with  admiration  in 
his  glance.  Poor  Laura  looked  foolish,  and  began  to  caress  a  great  bull-dog, 
who  snapped  at  her.  She  hadn't  Cecil's  ways  either  with  dogs  or  men. 

"  What  a  delightful  scene,"  whispered  Cecil  to  the  Colonel,  as  we  left  the 
kennels.  "  You  were  not  half  so  touched  by  it  as  you  were  expected  to  be  ? " 

Vivian  laughed.  "  Didn't  you  effectually  destroy  all  romantic  effect?  You 
can  be  very  mischievous  to  your  enemies." 

Cecil  colored.  "She  is  no  enemy  of  mine;  I  know  nothing  of  her,  but  I 
do  detest  that  mock  sentimentality,  that  would-be  fine  ladyism  that  thinks  it 
looks  interesting  when  it  pleads  guilty  to  sal  volatile,  and  screams  at  an  honest 
dog's  bark.  Did  you  see  how  shocked  she  and  Miss  Screechington  looked 
because  I  let  the  hounds  leap  about  me  ?  " 

"Of  course;  but  though  you  have  not  lived  very  long,  you  must  have 
learned  that  you  are  too  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  our  sex  to  expect  much 
mercy  from  your  own." 

A  flush  came  into  Cecil's  cheeks  not  brought  by  the  wind.  Her  feathers 
gave  a  little  dance  as  she  shook  her  head  with  her  customary  action  of 
annoyance. 

"  Ah,  never  compliment  me,  I  am  so  tired  of  it." 

"  I  wish  I  could  believe  that,"  said  Syd,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Your  feelings  are 
warm,  your  impulses  frank  and  true;  it  were  a  pity  to  mar  them  by  an  undue 
love  for  the  flattering  voices  of-  empty-headed  fools." 

Tears  of  pleasure  started  into  her  eyes,  but  she  would  not  let  him  see  it. 
She  had  not  forgotten  the  Caldecott  flirtation  of  the  morning  enough  jto  resist 
revenging  it.  She  looked  up  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Je  m'amuse — voila  tout.     There  is  no  great  harm  in  it." 

A  shadow  of  disappointment  passed  over  Syd's  haughty  face. 

"  No,  if  you  do  no  do  it  once  too  often.  I  have  known  men — and  women 
too — who  all  their  lives  through  have  been  haunted  by  the  memory  of  a  slight 
word,  a  careless  look,  with  which,  unwittingly  or  in  obstinacy,  they  shut  the  door 
of  their  own  happiness.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Deerhurst  ghost  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Cecil,  softly.     "  Tell  it  me." 

"  It  is  a  short  story.  Do  you  know  that  picture  of  Muriel  Vivian,  tho  girl 
with  the  hawk  on  her  \vrist  and  long  hair  of  your  color?  She  lived  in  Charles's 
time,  and  was  a  great  beauty  at  the  court.  There  were  many  who  \vnuld  h;iv<- 
lived  and  died  for  her,  but  the  one  who  loved  her  best  was  her  cousin  C.uy. 
The  story  says  that  she  had  plighted  herself  to  him  in  these  very  woods;  at 
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any  rate,  he  followed  her  when  she  went  to  join  the  court,  and  she  kept  him  on, 
luring  him  with  vague  promises,  and  flirting  with  Goring,  and  Francis  Egerton, 
and  all  the  other  gay  gentlemen.  One  night  his  endurance  broke  down: 
he  asked  her  whether  or  no  she  cared  for  him  ?  He  begged,  as  a  sign,  for  the 
rosebud  she  had  in  her  dress.  She  laughed  at  him,  and — gave  the  flower  to 
Harry  Carrew,  a  young  fellow  in  Lunsford's  '  Babe-eaters.'  Guy  said  no  more, 
and  left  her.  Before  dawn  he  shot  Carrew  through  the  heart,  took  the  rosebud 
from  the  boy's  doublet,  put  it  in  his  own  breast,  and  fell  upon  his  sword.  They 
say  Muriel  lost  her  senses.  I  don't  believe  it:  no  coquette  ever  had  so  much 
feeling;  but  if  you  ask  the  old  servants  they  will  tell  you,  and  firmly  credit  the 
story  too,  that  hers  and  Guy  Vivian's  ghosts  still  are  to  be  seen  every  mid- 
night at  Christmas-eve,  the  day  that  he  fought  and  killed  little  Harry  Carrew." 

He  laughed,  but  Cecil  shuddered. 

"  What  a  horrible  story!  But  do  you  believe  that  any  woman  ever  possessed 
such  power  over  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  since  I  have  seen  it.  One  of  my  best  friends  is  now  hope- 
lessly insane  because  a  woman  as  worthless  as  this  dead  branch  forsook  htm. 
Poor  fellow  !  they  set  it  down  to  a  coup  de  soleil,  but  it  was  the  falsehood  of 
Emily  Rushbrooke  that  did  it.  But,  for  myself,  I  never  should  loose  my  head 
for  any  woman.  I  did  once  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  I  know  better  now." 

A  wild,  desperate  idea  came  into  Cecil's  mind.  She  contrasted  the  passion- 
less calm  of  his  face  with  the  tender  gentleness  of  his  tone  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  she  would  have  given  her  life  to  see  him  "  lose  his  head  for  her"  as  he  had 
done  for  that  other.  How  she  hated  her,  whoever  she  had  been  !  Cecil  had 
seen  too  many  men  not  to  know  that  Syd's  cool  exterior  covered  a  stormy 
heart,  and  in  the  longing  to  rouse  up  the  storm  at  her  incantation  she  resolved 
to  play  a  dangerous  game.  The  ghost  story  did  not  warn  her.  As  Mephis- 
tophele.3  to  Faust  came  Horace  Cos  to  aid  the  impulse,  and  Cecil  turned  to  him 
with  one  of  her  radiant  smiles.  She  never  looked  prettier  than  in  her  black  hat; 
the  wind  had  only  blown  a  bright  flush  into  her  cheeks — though  it  had  turned 
Laura  blue  and  the  Screechington  red — and  the  Colonel  looked  up  at  her  as  he 
put  her  skates  on  with  something  of  the  look  Guy  might  have  given  Muriel 
Vivian  flirting  gaily  with  the  roistering  cavaliers. 

"  Now,  Sir  Horace,  show  us  some  of  those  wonderful  Serpentine  figures," 
cried  Cecil,  balancing  herself  with  the  grace  of  a  curlew,  and  whirling  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  at  her  will  as  easily  as  if  she  were  on  a  chalked  ball- 
room floor.  She  hadn't  skated  and  sledged  on  the  Ontario  for  nothing.  More 
than  one  man  had  lost  his  own  balance  looking  after  her.  Cos  wasn't  started 
yet;  one  pair  of  skates  were  too  large,  another  pair  too  small;  if  he'd  thought 
of  it  he'd  have  had  his  own  sent  over.  He  stood  on  the  brink  much  as  Winkle, 
of  Pickwickian  memory,  trembled  in  Weller's  grasp.  Cecil  looked  at  him 
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with  laughing  eyes,  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  had  planted  her  adorer,  and 
that  the  quadrille  on  the  Serpentine  was  an  offspring  of  the  Cossetting  poetic 
fancy.  Thrice  did  the  luckless  baronet  essay  the  ice,  and  thrice  did  he 
come  to  grief  with  heels  in  the  air,  and  his  dainty  apparel  disordered.  At 
last,  his  Canadian  sorceress  took  compassion  upon  him,  and  declaring  she 
was  tired,  asked  him  to  drive  her  across  the  pond.  Cos,  with  an  air  of 
languid  martyrdom  and  a  heavy  sigh  as  he  glanced  at  his  Houbigants, 
torn  and  soiled,  grasped  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  actually  contrived 
to  start  it.  Once  started,  away  went  the  chair  apd  its  Phaeton  after  it, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  its  occupant  looking  up  and  laughing  in  the  dandy's 
heated,  disconcerted,  and  anxious  face.  All  at  once  there  was  a  crash,  a  plunge, 
and  a  shout  from  Vivian,  who  was  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  chair  had  broken 
the  ice,  flung  Cecil  out  into  the  water  with  the  shock,  while  her  charioteer,  by  a 
lucky  jump  backwards,  had  saved  himself,  and  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm 
unharmed.  Cecil's  crinoline  kept  her  from  sinking;  she  stretched  out  her  little 
hand  with  a  cry — it  sounded  like  Vivian's  name  as  it  came  to  my  ears  on  the 
keen  north  wind — but  before  Vivian,  who  came  across  the  ice  like  a  whirlwind, 
could  get  to  her,  Cos,  valorously  determining  to  wet  his  wristbands,  stooped 
down,  and,  holding  by  the  chair,  which  was  firmly  wedged  in,  put  his  arm  round 
her  and  dragged  her  out.  Vivian  came  up  two  seconds  too  late. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  he  said,  bending  towards  her. 

"  No,"  said  Cecil,  faintly,  as  her  head  drooped  unconsciously  on  Cos's 
shoulder.  She  had  struck  her  forehead  on  the  ice,  which  had  stunned  her 
slightly.  The  Colonel  saw  the  chestnut  hair  resting  against  Cos's  arm;  he 
dropped  the  hand  he  had  taken,  and  turned  to  the  shore. 

"  Bring  her  to  the  bank,"  he  said,  briefly.  "  I  will  go  home  and  send  a 
carriage.  Good  Heavens  !  that  that  fool  should  have  saved  her  !  "  I  heard  him 
mutter,  as  he  brushed  past  me. 

•  He  drove  the  carriage  down  himself;  and  under  pretext  of  holding  on  the 
horses,  did  not  descend  from  the  box  while  Horace  wrapped  rugs  and  cloaks 
round  Cecil,  who,  having  more  pluck  than  strength,  declared  she  was  quite 
well  now,  but  nearly  fainted  when  Horace  lifted  her  out,  and  she  was  con- 
signed by  Mrs.  Vivian  to  her  bedroom  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

« It  is  astonishing  how  we  miss  Cecil,"  remarked  Blanche,  at  dinner, 
it  dull  without  her,  Sydney  ?  " 

«  I  didn't  perceive  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  calmly;  "but  I  am  very  s 
the  cause  of  her  absence." 

"Well,  by  Jove  !  it  sounds  unfeeling;  but  I  can't  say  I  am,  mure< 

Horace      "  It's  something  to  have  saved  such  a  deuced  pretty  girl  as.  that." 

«  Curse  that  puppy,"  muttered  Syd  to  his  champagne  glass.     "  A  f< 
isn't  fit  for  her  to  look  at " 
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Syd's  and  my  room,  in  the  bachelor's  wing,  adjoin  each  other;  and  as  our 
windows  both  possess  the  convenience  of  balconies,  we  generally  smoke  in  them, 
and  hold  a  little  chat  before  turning  in.  When  I  stepped  out  into  my  balcony 
that  night,  Syd  was  already  puffing  away  at  his  pipe.  Perhaps  his  Cavendish 
was  unusually  good,  for  he  did  not  seem  greatly  inclined  to  talk,  but  leant  over 
the  balcony,  looking  out  into  the  clear  frosty  night,  with  the  winter  stars  shining 
on  the  wide  white  uplands  and  the  leafless  glittering  trees. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  he  sharply,  as  the  notes  of  a  cornet  playing,  and  play- 
ing badly,  Halevy's  air,  '  Quand  de  la  Nuit,"  struck  on  the  night  air. 

"  A  serenade,  I  suppose." 

"  A  serenade  in  the  snow.  Who  is  romantic  idiot  enough  for  that  ? "  said 
Vivian  contemptuously,  nearly  pitching  himself  over  to  see  where  the  cornet 
came  from.  It  came  from  under  Cecil's  windows,  where  a  light  was  still 
burning.  The  player  looked  uncommonly  like  Cossetting  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak  with  a  wide-awake  on,  under  which  the  moonlight  showed  us  some  fair 
hair  peeping. 

Vivian  drew  back  with  an  oath  he  did  not  mean  me  to  hear.  He  laughed 
scornfully.  "  Milk-posset,  of  course  !  There  is  no  other  fool  in  the  house. 
His  passion  must  be  miraculously  deep  to  drag  him  out  of  his  bed  into  the 
snow  to  play  some  false  notes  to  his  lady-love.  It's  rather  windy,  don't  you 
think,  Ned.  Good  night,  old  fellow — and,  I  say,  don't  turn  little  Blanche's 
head  with  your  pretty  speeches.  You  and  I  are  bound  not  to  flirt,  since  we're 
sworn  never  to  marry;  and  I  don't  want  the  child  played  with,  though  possibly 
(being  a  woman)  she'd  very  soon  recover  it." 

With  which  sarcasm  on  his  sister  and  her  sex,  the  colonel  shut  down  the 
window  with  a  clang;  and  I  remained,  smoking  four  pipes  and  a  half,  medita- 
ting on  his  last  words,  for  I  had  been  playing  with  the  child,  and  felt  (inhuman 
brute  !  the  ladies  will  say)  that  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  did  recover  it. 


III. 

SHOWING    THAT    LOVE-MAKING    ON    HOLY    GROUND    DOESN'T    PROSPER. 

CECIL  came  down  the  next  morning  looking  very  pretty  after  her  ducking. 
Vivian  asked  her  how  she  was  with  his  general  air  of  calm  courtesy,  helped 
her  to  some  cold  pheasant,  and  applied  himself  to  his  breakfast  and  some  talk 
with  a  sporting  man  about  the  chances  of  the  frost  breaking  up. 

Horace,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  a  preux  chevalier,  had  had  his  left 
arm  put  in  a  sling  on  the  strength  of  a  bruise  as  big  as  a  fourpenny-piece,  and 
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appeared  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  Cecil's  eternal  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  having  gone  the  length  of  wetting  his  coat  sleeves  for  her. 

"Do  you  like  music  by  starlight  ?"  he  whispered,  with  a  self-conscious 
smile,  after  a  course  of  delicate  attentions  throughout  breakfast. 

Syd  fixed  his  eyes  on  Cecil's,  steadily  but  impassively.  The  color  rose  into 
her  face,  and  she  turned  to  Cos  with  a  mischievous  laugh. 

r"  Very  much,  if — I  am  not  too  sleepy  to  hear  it;  and  it  isn't  a  cornet  out  of 
tune." 

"  How  cruel  !  "  murmured  Horace,  as  he  passed  her  coffee.  "  You  shouldn't 
criticise  so  severely  when  a  fellow  tries  to  please  you." 

"  That  poor  dear  girl  really  thinks  I  turned  out  into  the  snow  last  night  to 
give  her  that  serenade,"  observed  Cos,  with  a  languid  laugh,  when  we  were  alone 
in  the  billiard-room.  "  Good,  isn't  it,  the  idea  of  my  troubling  myself  ?  " 

"  Whose  cracked  cornet  was  it,  then,  that  made  that  confounded  row  last 
night  ?  "  I  asked. 

Horace  laughed  again;  it  was  rarely  he  was  so  highly  amused  at  anything: 
"It  was  Cleante's,  to  be  sure.  He  don't  play  badly  when  his  hands  are  not 
numbed,  poor  devil  !  Of  course  he  made  no  end  of  a  row  about  going  out  into 
the  snow,  but  I  made  him  do  it.  I  knew  Cecil  would  think  it  was  I.  Women 
are  so  vain,  poor  things  !  " 

It  was  lucky  I  alone  was  the  repository  of  his  confidence,  for  if  Vivian  had 
chanced  to  have  been  in  the  billiard-room,  it  is  highly  probable  he  would  then 
and  there  have  brained  his  cousin  with  one  of  the  cues. 

Happily  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation,  in  the  stables,  looking  after 
Qui  Vive,  who  had  to  "  bide  in  stall,"  as  much  to  that  gallant  bay's  disquiet  as 
to  her  owner's;  for  I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  best  loves  a  burst  over  a  stiff 
country,  or  a  fast  twenty  minutes  up  wind  alone  with  the  hounds  when  they 
throw  up  their  heads. 

To  the  stables,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  Cecil,  putting  the  irresistible  black 
hat  on  the  top  of  her  chestnut  braids,  prevailed  on   Blanche  to  escort  her, 
vowing  (which  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  truth)  that  she  loved  the  sweet 
pets  of  horses  better  than  anything  on  earth.     Where  Cecil  went,  Laura  made 
a  point  of  "going  too,  to   keep  her  enemy  in  sight,  I  suppose;  though  Cecil, 
liking  a  fast  walk  on  the  frosty  roads,  a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
with  Blanche  (when  we  were  out  of  the  house),  or  anything,  in  short,  belt 
than  working  with  her   feet  on   the  fender,  and  the  Caldecott  inanities 
Screechington  scandals  in  her  ear,  often  led  Laura  many  an  unwelcome  clanc 
and  brought  that  luckless  young  lady  to  try  at  things  wh.ch  did  not 
upon  her  as  they  did  upon  the  St.  Aubyn,  who  had  a  knack  of  doing,  and  ^ 
charmingly,  a  thousand  things  no  other  woman  could  have  attempted. 
Vivian  and  I,  and  some  of  the  other  men,  stood  in  the  stable-doors,  smoking, 
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and  talking  over  the  studs  accommodated  in  the  spacious  stalls,  a  strong  party 
of  four  young  ladies  came  across  the  yard. 

''I'm  come  to  look  at  Qui  Vive;  will  you  show  him  to  me?"  said  Cecil, 
softly.  Her  gentle,  childlike  way  was  the  most  telling  of  all  her  changing 
moods,  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  it  was  perfectly  natural,  she 
was  no  actress. 

"With  great  pleasure,"  said  Syd,  very  courteously,  if  not  over-cordially; 
and  to  Qui  Vive's  stall  Cecil  went,  alone  in  her  glory,  for  Laura  was  infinitely 
too  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  bay's  strong  black  hind  legs  to  risk  a  kick  from 
them,  even  to  follow  Syd.  Helena  Vivian  stayed  with  her,  and  Blanche  came 
with  me  to  visit  my  hunters. 

Cecil  is  a  tolerable  judge  of  a  horse;  she  praised  Qui  Vive's  lean  head,  full 
eye,  and  silky  coat  with  discrimination,  and  Qui  Vive,  though  not  the  best- 
tempered  of  thoroughbreds,  let  her  pat  his  smooth  sides  and  kiss  his  strong 
neck  without  any  hostile  demonstration. 

Vivian  watched  her  as  if  she  were  a  spoilt  child  who  bewitched  him,  but 
whom  he  knew  to  be  naughty;  he  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  her  ways, 
but  he  never  altered  his  calm,  courteous  tone  to  her — the  tone  Cecil  longed  to 
hear  change,  were  it  even  into  invectives  against  her,  to  testify  some  deeper 
interest. 

"  Now  show  me  the  mount  you  will  give  me  when  the  frost  breaks  up  and 
we  take  out  the  hounds,"  said  Cecil,  with  a  farewell  caress  of  Qui  Vive. 

"You  shall  have  the  gray  four-year-old,  Billiard-ball,  and  he  will  suit  you 
exactly,  for  he  is  as  light  as  a  bird,  checks  at  nothing,  and  will  take  you  safe  over 
the  stiffest  bullfinch.  I  know  you  may  trust  him,  for  he  has  carried  Blanche." 

Cecil  threw  back  her  head.  "  Oh,  I  would  ride  anything,  Qui  Vive  himself, 
if  he  would  bear  a  habit.  I  am  not  like  Miss  Caldecott,  who,  catching  sight 
of  his  dear  brown  legs,  vanished  as  rapidly  as  if  she  had  seen  Muriel's  ghost  on 
Christmas-eve. 

The  Colonel  smiled.  "  You  are  very  unmerciful  to  poor  Miss  Caldecott. 
What  has  she  done  to  offend  you  ?  " 

"  Offend  me  !  Nothing  in  the  world.  Though  I  heard  her  lament  with 
Miss  Screechington  in  the  music-room,  that  I  was  'so  fast,'  and  'such  slang 
style;'  I  consider  that  rather  a  compliment,  for  I  never  knew  any  lady  pull  to 
pieces  my  bonnet,  or  my  bouquet,  or  my  hat,  unless  it  was  a  prettier  one  than 
their  own.  That  sounds  a  vain  speech,  but  I  don't  mean  it  so." 

The  Colonel  looked  down  into  her  velvet  eyes;  she  was  most  dangerous  to 
him  in  this  mood.  "  No,"  he  said,  briefly,  "  no  one  would  accuse  you  of  vanity, 
though  they  might,  pardon  me,  of  love  of  admiration." 

Cecil  laughed  merrily.  "Yes,  perhaps  so;  it  is  pleasant,  you  know.  Yet 
sometimes  I  am  tired  of  it  all,  and  I  want " 
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"  A  more  difficult  conquest  ?  To  find  a  diamond,  merely,  like  Cleopatra,  to 
show  your  estimate  of  its  value  by  throwing  it  away." 

A  flush  of  vexation  came  into  her  cheeks.  "  Do  you  think  me  utterly  heart- 
less ?  "  she  said  impetuously.  "  No.  I  mean  that  I  often  tire  of  the  fulsome 
compliments,  the  flattery,  the  attention,  the  whirl  of  society  !  I  do  like  admi- 
ration. I  tell  you  candidly  what  every  other  woman  acknowledges  to  herself 
but  denies  to  the  world;  but  often  it  is  nothing  to  me — mere  Dead  Sea  fruit.  I 
care  nothing  for  the  voices  that  whisper  it;  the  eyes  that  express  it  wake  no 
response  in  mine,  and  I  would  give  it  all  for  one  word  of  true  interest,  one 
glance  of  real " 

Vivian  looked  down  on  her  steadily  with  his  searching  eagle  eyes,  out  of 

which,  when  he  chose,  nothing  could  be  read.     "  If  I  dare  believe  you "  he 

said,  half  aloud. 

Gentle  as  his  tone  was,  the  mere  doubt  stung  Cecil  to  the  quick.  Some- 
thing of  the  wild,  desperate  feeling  of  the  day  previous  rose  in  her  heart.  The 
same  feeling  that  makes  men  brave  heaven  and  hell  to  win  their  desires  worked 
up  in  her.  If  she  had  been  one  of  us,  just  at  that  moment,  she  would  have 
flinched  at  nothing;  being  a  young  lady,  her  hands  were  tied.  She  could  only 
go  to  Cos's  stalls  with  him  (Cos  knows  as  much  about  horseflesh  as  I  do  about 
the  profound  female  mystery  they  call  "  shopping  "),  and  flirt  with  him  to  des- 
peration, while  Horace  got  the  steam  up  faster  than  he,  with  his  very  languid 
motor  powers,  often  did,  being  accustomed  to  be  spared  the  trouble  and  have 
all  the  love  made  to  him — an  indolence  in  which  the  St.  Aubyn,  who  knows  how 
to  keep  a  man  well  up  to  hand,  never  indulged  him. 

"  Do  have  some  pity  on  me,"  I  heard  Cos  murmuring,  as  she  stroked  a 
great  brute  of  his,  with  a  head  like  a  fiddle-case,  and  no  action  at  all.  "  I 
assure  you,  Miss.  St.  Aubyn,  you  make  me  wretched.  I'd  die  for  you  to-mor- 
row if  I  only  saw  how,  and  yet  you  take  no  more  notice  of  me  sometimes  than 
if  I  were  that  colt." 

Cecil  glanced  at  him  with  a  smile  that  would  have  driven  Cos  distracted  if 
he'd  been  in  for  it  as  deep  as  he  pretended. 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  are  much  out  of  condition,  Sir  Horace,  but  if  you 
have  any  particular  fancy  to  suicide,  the  horse-pond  will  accommodate  you  at  a 
moment's  notice;  only  don't  do  it  till  after  our  play,  because  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  that  suit  of  Milan  armor.  Pray  don't  look  so  plaintive.  If  it  will 
make  you  any  happier,  I  am  going  for  a  walk,  and  you  may  come  too.  Blanche, 
dear,  which  way  is  it  to  the  plantations  ? " 

Now  poor  Horace  hated  a  walk  on  a  frosty  morning  as  cordially  as  any- 
thing, being  altogether  averse  to  any  natural  exercise:  but  he  was  sworn  to  the 
St.  Aubyn,  and  Blanche  and  I,  dropping  behind  them,  he  had  a  good  hour  of 
her  fascinations  to  himself.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  improved  the  occasion, 
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but  Cecil  at  luncheon  looked  tired  and  teased.  I  should  think,  after  Syd's  epi- 
grammatic talk,  the  baronet's  lisped  nonsense  must  have  been  rather  trying, 
especially  as  Cecil  has  a  strong  leaning  to  intellect. 

Vivian  didn't  appear  at  luncheon;  he  was  gone  rabbit-shooting  with  the 
other  fellows,  and  I  should  have  been  with  them  if  I  had  not  thought  lounging 
in  the  drawing-room,  reading  "  Clytemnestra  "  to  Blanche  with  many  pauses, 
the  greater  fun  of  the  two.  I  am  keen  about  sport,  too;  but  ever  since,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  I  conceived  a  romantic  passion  for  my  mother's  lady's-maid — a  tall 
and  stately  young  lady,  who  eventually  married  a  retail  tea-dealer — I  have 
thought  the  beaux  yeux  the  best  of  all  games. 

"  Mrs.  Vivian,  Blanche  and  Helena  and  I  want  to  be  very  useful,  if  you 
will  let  us,"  said  Cecil,  one  morning.  She  was  always  soft  and  playful  with 
that  gentlest  of  all  women,  Syd's  mother.  "  What  do  you  smile  in  that  in- 
credulous way  for  ?  We  can  be  extraordinarily  industrious:  the  steam  sewing- 
machine  is  nothing  to  us  when  we  choose  !  What  do  you  think  we  are  going  to 
do  ?  We  are  going  to  decorate  the  church  for  Christmas.  To  leave  it  to  that 
poor  little  old  clerk,  who  would  only  stick  two  holly  twigs  in  the  pulpit  candle- 
sticks, and  fancy  he  had  done  a  work  of  high  art,  would  be  madness.  And, 
besides,  it  will  be  such  fun." 

"  If  you  think  it  so,  pray  do  it,  dear,"  laughed  Mrs.  Vivian.  "  I  can't  say 
1  should,  but  your  tastes  and  mine  are  probably  rather  different.  The 
servants  will  do  as  you  direct  them." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Cecil;  "we  mean  to  do  it  all  ourselves.  The  gentlemen  may 
help  us  if  they  like — those,  at  least,  who  prefer  our  society  to  that  of  smaller 
animals,  with  lop-ears  and  little  bushy  tails,  who  have  a  fascination  superior 
sometimes,  to  any  of  our  attractions."  She  flashed  a  glance  at  the  Colonel, 
who  was  watching  her  over  the  top  of  Punch,  as,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  have 
watched  the  sun,  though  it  pained  my  eyes  to  do  it.  You're  the  grand  seigneur 
of  Deerhurst,"  said  Cecil,  turning  to  him;  "  will  you  be  good,  and  order  cart- 
loads of  holly  and  evergreens  (and  plenty  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  please,  be- 
cause it's  so  pretty)  down  to  the  church;  and  will  you  come  and  do  all  the 
hard  work  for  me  ?  The  rabbits  would  so  enjoy  a  little  peace  to-day,  poor 
things  !  " 

He  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  and  did  her  bidding,  with  a  flush  of  pleasure 
on  his  face.  I  believe  at  that  moment,  to  please  her,  he  would  have  cut  down 
the  best  timber  on  the  estates — even  the  old  oaks,  in  whose  shadow  in  the 
midsummer  of  centuries  before  Guy  Vivian  and  Muriel  had  plighted  their  troth. 
The  way  to  the  church  was  through  a  winding  walk,  between  high  walls  of 
yew,  and  the  sanctuary  itself  was  a  fine  old  Norman  place,  whose  tout  ensemble 
I  admired,  though  I  could  not  pick  it  to  pieces  architecturally. 

To  the  church  we  all  went,  of  course,  with  more  readiness  than  we  probably 
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ever  did  in  our  lives,  regardless  of  the  rose  chains  with  which  we  were  very 
likely  to  become  entangled,  while  white  hands  weaved  the  holly  wreaths. 

Vivian  had  ordered  evergreens  enough  to  decorate  fifty  churches,  and  had 
sent  over  to  the  neighboring  town  for  no  end  of  ribbon  emblazonments  and 
illuminated  scrolls,  on  which  Cecil  looked  with  delight.  She  seemed  to  know 
by  instinct  it  was  done  for  her,  and  not  for  his  sisters. 

"  How  kind  that  is  of  you,"  she  said,  softly.  «  That  is  like  what  you  were 
in  Toronto.  Why  are  you  not  always  the  same  ? " 

For  a  moment  she  saw  passion  enough  in  his  eye  to  satisfy  her,  but  he  soon 
mastered  it,  and  answered  her  courteously: 

"  I  am  very  glad  they  please  yon.  Shall  we  go  to  work  at  once,  for  fear  it 
grow  dusk  before  we  get  through  with  it?" 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you  ? "  murmured  Cos  in  her  ear. 

She  did  not  want  him,  and  laughed  mischievously.  "  You  can  cut  some 
holly  if  you  like.  Begin  on  those  large  boughs." 

"  Better  not,  Cos,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  You  will  certainly  soil  your  hands, 
and  you  might  chance  to  scratch  them." 

"  And  if  you  did  you  would  never  forgive  me,  so  I  will  let  you  off  duty. 
You  may  go  back  to  the  dormeuse  and  the  '  Lys  de  la  Vallee  '  if  you  wish," 
laughed  Cecil. 

Horace  looked  sulky,  and  curled  his  blond  whiskers  in  dudgeon,  while 
Cecil,  with  half  a  dozen  satellites  about  her,  proceeded  to.  work  with  vigorous 
energy,  keeping  Syd,  however,  as  her  head  workman;  and  the  Colonel  twisted 
pillars,  nailed  up  crosses,  hung  wreaths,  and  put  up  illuminated  texts,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  carpenter  all  his  life,  and  his  future  subsistence  entirely  depended 
on  his  adorning  Deerhurst  church  in  good  taste.  It  was  amusing  to  me  to  see 
him,  whom  the  highest  London  society,  the  gayest  Paris  life  bored — who  pro- 
nounced the  most  dashing  opera  supper  and  the  most  vigorous  debates  alike  slow 
— taking  the  deepest  interest  in  decorating  a  little  village  church!  I  question  if 
Eros  did  not  lurk  under  the  shiny  leaves  and  the  scarlet  berries  of  those  holly 
boughs  quite  as  dangerously  as  ever  he  did  under  the  rose  petals  consecrated 
to  him. 

I  had  my  own  affairs  to  attend  to,  sitting  on  the  pulpit  stairs  at  Blanche's 
feet,  twisting  the  refractory  evergreens  at  her  direction;  but  I  kept  an  occasional 
look-out  at  the  Colonel  and  his  dangerous  Canadian  for  all  that.  They  found 
time  (as  we  did)  for  plenty  of  conversation  over  the  Christmas  decorations,  and 
Cecil  talked  softly  and  earnestly  for  once  without  any  "mischief."  She  talked 
of  her  father's  embarrassments,  her  mother's  trials,  of  Mrs.  Coverdale,  with 
honest  detestation  of  that  widow's  arts  and  artifices,  and  of  her  own  tastes,  and 
ideas,  and  feelings,  showing  the  Colonel  (what  she  did  not  show  generally  to 
her  numerous  worshippers)  her  heart  as  well  as  her  mind.  As  she  knelt  on  the 
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altar  steps,  twisting  green  le^pes  round  the  communion  rails,  Syd  standing 
beside  her,  his  pale  bronze  cheek  flushed,  and  his  eyes  never  left  their  study  of 
her  face  as  she  bent  over  her  work,  looking  up  every  minute  to  ask  him  for 
another  branch,  or  another  strip  of  blue  ribbon. 

When  it  had  grown  dusk,  and  the  church  was  finished,  looking  certainly 
very  pretty,  with  the  dark  leaves  against  its  white  pillars,  and  the  scarlet  berries 
kissing  the  stained  windows,  Cecil  went  noiselessly  up  into  the  organ-loft,  and 
played  the  Christmas  anthem.  Vivian  followed  her,  and,  leaning  against  the 
organ,  watched  her,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  She  went  on  playing — 
first  a  Miserere,  then  Mozart's  Symphony  in  E,  and  then  improvisations  of  her 
own — the  sort  of  music  that,  when  one  stands  calmly  to  listen  to  it,  makes  one 
feel  it  whether  one  likes  or  not.  As  she  played,  tears  rose  to  her  lashes,  and 
she  looked  up  at  Vivian's  face,  bending  over  her  in  the  gloaming.  Love  was 
in  her  eyes,  and  Syd  knew  it,  but  feared  to  trust  to  it.  His  pulses  beat  fast,  he 
leaned  towards  her,  till  his  moustaches  touched  her  soft  perfumy  hair.  Words 
hung  on  his  lips.  But  the  door  of  the  organ-loft  opened. 

"  Ton  my  life,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  that's  divine,  delicious  !  "  cried  Cos.  "We 
always  thought  that  you  were  divine,  but  we  never  knew  till  now  that  you 
brought  the  angels'  harmony  with  you  to  earth.  For  Heaven's  sake,  play  that 
last  thing  again  ?  " 

"  I  never  play  what  I  compose  twice,"  said  Cecil,  hurriedly,  stooping  down 
for  her  hat. 

Vivian  cursed  him  inwardly  for  his  untimely  interruption,  but  cooler  thought 
made  him  doubt  if  he  were  not  well  saved  some  words,  dictates  of  hasty 
passion,  that  he  might  have  lived  to  repent.  For  Guy  Vivian's  fate  warned 
him,  and  he  mistrusted  the  love  of  a  flirt,  if  flirt,  as  he  feared — from  her  sudden 
caprices  to  him,  her  alternate  impatience  with,  and  encouragement  of,  his  cousin 
— Cecil  St.  Aubyn  would  prove.  He  gave  her  his  arm  down  the  yew-tree 
walk.  Neither  of  them  spoke  all  the  way,  but  he  sent  a  servant  on  for  another 
shawl,  and  wrapped  it  round  her  very  tenderly  when  it  came;  and  when  he 
stood  in  the  lighted  hall,  I  saw  by  the  stern,  worn  look  of  his  face — the  look  I 
have  seen  him  wear  after  a  hard  fight — that  the  fiery  passions  in  him  had  been 
having  a  fierce  battle. 

That  evening  the  St.  Aubyn  was  off  her  fun,  said  she  was  tired,  and,  disre- 
garding the  misery  she  caused  to  Cos  and  four  other  men,  who,  figuratively 
speaking,  not  literally,  for  they  went  into  the  "  dry  "  and  comestibles  fast 
enough,  had  lived  on  her  smiles  for  the  last  month,  excused  herself  to  Mrs. 
Vivian,  and  departed  to  her  dormitory.  Syd  gave  her  her  candle,  and  held  her 
little  hand  two  seconds  in  his  as  he  bid  her  softly  good  night  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase. 

I  did  not  get  much  out  of  him  in   the  balcony  that  night,  and  long  after  I 
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had  turned  in,  I  scented  his  Cavendish  as  he  smoked,  Heaven  knows  how  many 
pipes,  in  the  chill  December  air.  The  next  day,  the  230!,  was  the  night  of  our 
theatricals,  which  went  off  as  dashingly  as  if  Mr.  Kean,  with  his  eternal 
"  R-r-r-richard,"  had  been  there  to  superintend  them. 

All  the  country  came;  dowagers  and  beauties,  with  the  odor  of  Belgravia 
still  strong  about  them:  people  not  quite  so  high,  who  were  not  the  rose,  but 
living  near  it,  toadied  that  flower  with  much  amusing  and  undue  worship;  a 
detachment  of  Dragoons  from  the  next  town,  whom  the  girls  wanted  to  draw, 
and  the  mammas  to  warn  off — Dragoons  being  ordinarily  better  waltzers  than 
speculations;  all  the  magnates,  custos  rotulorum,  sheriff,  members,  and  magis- 
trates— the  two  latter  portions  of  the  constitution  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
keenness  about  hunting  and  turnips,  and  an  unchristian  and  deadly  enmity 
against  all  poachers  and  vagrants;  rectors,  who  tossed  down  the  still  Ai  with 
Falstaffs  keen  relish;  other  rectors,  who  came  against  their  principles,  but  pre- 
ferred fashion  to  salvation,  having  daughters  to  marry  and  sons  to  start;  hunting 
men;  girls  who  could  waltz  in  a  nutshell;  dandies  of  St.  James's,  and  veterans 
of  Pall- Mall,  down  for  the  Christmas;  belles  renewing  their  London  acquaint- 
ance, and  recalling  that  "  pleasant  day  at  Richmond."  But,  by  Jove  !  if  I 
describe  all  the  different  species  presented  to  view  in  that  ball-room,  I  might 
use  as  many  words  as  an  old  whip  giving  you  the  genealogy  of  a  killing  pack  in 
a  flying  county. 

Suffice  it,  there  they  all  were  to  criticise  us,  and  pretty  sharply  I  daresay 
they  did  it,  when  they  were  out  of  our  hearing,  in  their  respective  clarences, 
broughams,  dog-carts,  drags,  tilburies,  and  hansoms.  Before  our  faces,  of 
course,  they  only  clapped  their  snowy  kid  gloves,  and  murmured  "  Bravis- 
'  simo  !  "  with  an  occasional  «  Go  it,  Jack  ! "  and  "  Get  up  the  steam,  old 
fellow  !"  from  the  young  bloods  in  the  background;  and  a  shower  of  bouquets 
at  Cecil  and  Blanche  from  their  especial  worshippers. 

Blanche  made  the  dearest  little  Catherine  that  ever  dressed  herself  up  i 
blue  and  silver,  and  when  she  drew  her  toy-rapier  in  the  green-room,  asked  me 
if  I  could  not  get  her  a  cornetcy  in  ours.     As  for  Cecil,  she  played  a  ravu;  a: 
Cos    in  his  Milan  armor,  whispered  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  steel  goi 
pressed  his  throat  uncomfortably.     Vestris  herself  never  made  a  more  brill 
or  impassioned  Countess.     She  and  Syd  really  acquitted  themselves  in  a  style 
to  qualify  them  for  London  boards,  and  as  she  threw  herself  at  his  f< 

Huon— my  husband-lord—canst  thou  forgive 

The  scornful  maid  ?  for  the  devoted  wife 

Had  cleaved  to  thee,  though  ne'er  she  owned  tb        >rd, 

I  thought  the  St.  Aubyn  must  be  as  great  an  actress  as  Rachel,  if  some  of  that 
fervor  was  not  real. 
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Cecil  played  in  the  afterpiece,  "  The  wonderful  Woman;  "  the  Colonel  didn't; 
and  Cos  being  De  Frontignac,  Syd  leaned  against  one  of  the  scenes,  and  looked 
on  the  whole  thing  with  calm  indifference  externally,  but  much  disquietude  and 
annoyance  within  him.  He  was  not  jealous  of  the  puppy;  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  putting  himself  on  a  par  with  Blanche's  little  white  terrier,  but 
he'd  come  to  set  a  price  on  Cecil's  winning  smiles,  and  to  see  them  given  pretty 
equally  to  him,  and  to  a  young  fool,  her  inferior  in  everything  save  position, 
whom  he  knew  in  her  inmost  soul  she  must  ridicule  and  despise,  galled  his 
pride,  and  steeled  his  heart  against  her.  His  experience  in  women  made  him 
know  that  it  was  highly  probably  that  Cecil  was  playing  both  at  once,  and  that 
though,  as  he  guessed,  she  loved  him,  she  would,  if  Cos  offered  first,  accept  the 
title,  and  wealth,  and  position  his  cousin,  equally  with  himself,  could  give  her; 
and  such  love  as  that  was  far  from  the  Colonel's  ideal. 

"By  George  !  Vivian,  that  Canadian  of  yours  is  a  perfect  angel,"  said  a  man 
in  the  Dragoons,  who  had  played  Ulric.  "  She's  such  a  deuced  lot  ove  pluck, 
such  eyes,  such  hair,  such  a  voice  !  Ton  my  life,  I  quite  envy  you.  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  to  act  out  the  play  in  reality,  don't  you  ?  " 

Vivian  lying  back  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  green-room,  crushed  up  one  of  the 
satin  playbills  in  his  hand,  and  answered  simply,  "You  do  me  too  much  honor, 
Calvert.  Miss  St.  Aubyn  and  I  have  no  thought  of  each  other." 

If  any  man  had  given  Vivian  the  lie,  he  would  have  had  him  out  and  shot 
him  instanter;  nevertheless,  he  told  this  one  with  the  most  unhesitating  defiance 
of  truth.  He  did  not  see  Cecil,  who  had  just  come  off  the  stage,  standing 
behind  him.  But  she  heard  his  words,  went  as  white  as  Muriel's  phantom,  and 
brushed  past  us  into  her  dressing  room,  whence  she  emerged,  when  her  name 
was  called,  her  cheeks  bright  with  their  first  rouge,  and  her  eyes  unnaturally 
brilliant.  How  she  flirted  with  Horace  that  night,  when  the  theatricals  were 
over  !  Young  ladies  who  wanted  to  hook  the  pet  baronet,  whispered  over  their 
bouquets,  "  How  bold  !  "  and  dowagers,  seeing  one  of  the'ir  best  matrimonial 
speculations  endangered  by  the  brilliant  Canadian,  murmured  behind  their  fans 
to  each  other  their  wonder  that  Mrs.  Vivian  should  allow  any  one  so  fast  and  so 
unblushing  a  coquette  to  associate  with  her  young  daughters. 

Vivian  watched  her  with  intense  earnestness.  He  had  given  her  a  bouquet 
that  day,  and  she  had  thanked  him  for  it  with  her  soft,  fond  eyes,  and  told  him 
she  should  use  it.  Now,  as  she  came  into  the  ball-room,  he  looked  at  the  one 
in  her  hand;  it  was  not  his,  but  his  cousin's. 

He  set  his  teeth  hard;  and  swore  a  bitter  oath  to  himself.  As  Huon,  he  was 
obliged  to  dance  the  first  dance  with  the  Countess,  but  he  spoke  little  to  her, 
and,  indeed,  Cecil  did  not  give  him  much  opportunity,  for  she  talked  fast,  and 
at  random,  on  all  sorts  of  indifferent  subjects,  with  more  than  even  her  usual 
vivacity,  and  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  soft  and  winning  way  she  had  used  of 
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late  when  with  him.  He  danced  no  more  with  her,  but,  during  the  waltzes  with 
which  he  was  obliged  to  favor  certain  county  beauties,  and  all  the  time  he  was 
doing  the  honors  of  Deerhurst,  with  his  calm,  stately,  Bayard-like  courtesy,  his 
eyes  would  fasten  on  the  St.  Aubyn,  driving  the  Dragoons  to  desperation,  waltz- 
ing while  Horace  whispered  tender  speeches  in  her  ear,  or  sitting  jesting  and 
laughing,  half  the  men  in  the  room  gathered  round  her— with  a  look  of  passion 
and  hopelessness,  tenderness  and  determination,  strangely  combined. 


IV. 

THE    COLONEL    KILLS   HIS   FOX,    BUT    LOSES   HIS   HEAD   AFTER   OTHER   GAME. 

THE  next  day  was  Christmas-eve;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  the  hounds, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  been  taken  out  by  a  Vivian.  For  the  last  few 
days  the  frost  had  been  gradually  breaking  up,  thank  Heaven,  and  we  looked 
forward  to  a  good  day's  sport.  The  meet  was  at  Deerhurst,  and  it  proved  a 
strong  muster  for  the  Harkaway;  though  not  exactly  up  to  the  Northampton- 
shire Leicestershire  mark,  are  a  clever,  steady  pack.  Cecil  and  Blanche  were 
the  only  two  women  with  us,  for  the  country  is  cramped  and  covered  with 
blind  fences,  and  the  fair  sex  seldom  hunt  with  the  Harkaway.  But  the  St. 
Aubyn  is  a  first-rate  seat,  and  Blanche  has,  she  tells  me,  ridden  anything  from 
the  day  she  first  stuck  on  to  her  Shetland,  when  she  was  three  years  old.  They 
were  both  down  in  time.  Indeed,  I  question  if  they  went  to  bed  at  all,  or  did 
any  more  than  change  their  ball  dresses  for  their  habits.  As  I  lifted  Blanche 
on  to  her  pet  chestnut,  I  heard  Syd  telling  Cecil  that  Billiard-ball  was  saddled. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  St.  Aubyn,  hurriedly.  "  I  need  not  trouble  you. 
Sir  Horace  has  promised  to  mount  me." 

Vivian  bent  his  head  with  a  strange  smile,  and  sprang  on  Qui  Vive,  while 
Cecil  mounted  a  showy  roan,  thoroughbred,  the  only  good  horse  Cos  had 
in  his  stud,  despite  the  thousands  he  had  paid  into  trainers'  and  breeders' 
pockets. 

"  Stole  away — forward,  forward  !  "  screamed  Vivian's  fellow-member  for 
Cacklebury;  and,  holding  Qui  Vive  hard  by  the  head,  away  went  Syd  after  the 
couple  or  two  of  hounds  that  were  leading  the  way  over  some  pasture  land, 
with  an  ox-rail  at  the  bottom  of  it,  all  the  field  after  him.  Cecil's  roan  flew 
over  the  grass  land,  and  rose  at  the  ox-rail  as  steadily  as  Qui  Vive.  Blanche's 
chestnut  let  himself  be  kicked  along  at  no  end  of  a  pace,  his  mistress  sitting  down 
in  her  stirrups  as  well  as  the  gallant  M.  F.  H.,  her  father.  I  never  do  think  of 
anything  but  the  hounds  flying  along  in  front  of  me,  but  I  could  not  help  turn- 
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ing  my  head  over  my  shoulder  to  see  if  she  was  all  right;  and  I  never  admired 
her  so  much  as  when  she  passed  me  with  a  merry  laugh:  "  Five  to  one  I  beat 
you,  monsieur  !  "  Away  we  went  over  the  dark  ploughed  lands,  and  the  naked 
thorn  hedges,  the  wide  straggling  briar  fences,  and  the  fields  covered  with 
stones  and  belted  with  black-looking  plantations.  Down  went  Cos  with  his 
horse  wallowing  helplessly  in  a  ditch,  after  considerately  throwing  him  unhurt 
on  the  bank.  Syd  set  his  teeth  as  he  lifted  Qui  Vive  over  the  prostrate  baronet, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  that  dandy  field-sportsman's  life.  "  Take  hold 
of  his  head,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  shouted  the  M.  F.  H.;  but  before  the  words  had 
passed  his  lips,  Cecil  had  landed  gallantly  a  little  further  down.  Another  ten 
minutes  with  the  hounds  streaming  over  the  country — a  ten  minutes  of  wild 
delight,  worth  all  the  monotonous  hours  of  every-day  life — and  Qui  Vive  was 
alone  with  the  hounds.  We  could  see  him  speeding  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ahead  of  us,  and  Cecil's  roan  was  but  half  a  field  behind  him.  She  was 
"  riding  jealous  "  of  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  Queen's;  the  M.  F.  H.  just 
in  front  of  her  turned  his  head  once,  in  admiration  of. her  pluck,  to  see  her  lift 
her  horse  at  a  staken-bound  fence;  but  the  Colonel  never  looked  round.  Away 
they  went — they  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Blanche  shook  her  reins 
and  struck  her  chestnut,  and  I  sawed  my  hunter's  mouth  mercilessly  with  the 
snaffle.  No  use — we  were  too  late  by  three  minutes.  Confound  it !  they  had 
just  killed  their  fox  after  twenty  minutes'  burst  over  a  stiff  country,  one  of  the 
fastest  things  I  ever  saw. 

Cecil  was  pale  with  over-excitement,  and  upon  my  word  she  looked  more 
ready  to  cry  than  anything  when  the  M.  F.  H.  complimented  her  with  his 
genial  smile,  and  his  cordial  "  Well  done,  my  dear.  I  never  saw  anybody  ride 
better.  I  used  to  think  my  little  Blanche  the  best  seat  in  the  country,  but  she 
must  give  place  to  you — eh,  Syd  ? " 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn  does  everything  well  that  she  attempts,"  answered  the 
Colonel,  in  his  calm,  courteous  tone,  looking,  nevertheless,  as  stern  as  if  he  had 
just  slain  his  deadliest  enemy,  instead  of  having  seen  a  fox  killed. 

Cecil  flushed  scarlet,  and  Cos  coming  up  at  that  moment,  a  sadly  bespattered 
object  for  such  an  Adonis  to  present,  his  coat  possessing  more  the  appearance 
of  a  bricklayer's  than  any  one  else's,  after  its  bath  of  white  mud,  she  turned  to 
him,  and  began  to  laugh  and  talk  with  rather  wild  gaiety.  It  so  chanced  that 
the  fox  was  killed  on  Horace's  land,  and  we  being  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  off  his  house,  the  gallant  Cos  immediately  seized  upon  the  idea  of  having 
the  object  of  his  idolatry  up  there  to  luncheon;  and  his  uncle,  and  Cecil,  and 
Blanche  acquiescing  in  the  arrangement,  to  his  house  we  went,  with  such  of  the 
field  as  had  ridden  up  after  the  finish.  Cos  trotted  forward  with  the  St.  Aubyn 
to  show  us  the  way  by  a  short  cut  through  the  park,  and  the  echoes  of  Cecil's 
laughter  rang  to  Vivian  in  the  rear  discussing  the  run  with  his  father. 
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A  very  slap-up  place  was  Cos's  baronial  hall,  for  the  Cossettin-s  had 
combined  blood  and  money  for  many  generations;  its  style  and  appointments 
were  calculated  to  back  him  powerfully  in  the  matrimonial  market,  and  that 
Cecil  might  have  it  all  was  fully  apparent,  as  he  devoted  himself  to  her  at  the 
luncheon,  which  made  its  appearance  at  a  minute's  notice,  as  if  Aladdin  had 
called  it  up.  Cecil  seemed  disposed  to  have  it  too.  A  deep  flush  had  come 
up  in  her  cheeks;  she  smiled  her  brightest  smiles  on  Cos;  she  drank  his  Moet's, 
bending  her  graceful  head  with  a  laughing  pledge  to  her  host;  she  talked  so 
fast,  so  gaily,  such  repartee,  such  sarcasms,  such  jeux  de  mots,  that  it  was 
well  no  women  were  at  table  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her  afterwards.  A  deadly 
paleness  came  over  Vivian's  face  as  he  listened  to  her— but  he  sat  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board  where  Cecil  could  not  see  him.  His  father,  the  gayest  and 
best-tempered  of  mortals,  laughed  and  applauded  her;  the  other  men  were 
charmed  with  a  style  and  a  wit  so  new  to  them;  and  Cos,  of  course,  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven. 

The  horses  were  dead  beat,  and  Cos's  drag,  with  its  four  bays  very  fresh, 
for  they  were  so  little  worked,  was  ordered  to  take  us  back  to  Deerhurst. 

"Who'll  drive,"  said  Horace.     "Will  you,  Syd  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  his  cousin,  more  laconically  than  politely. 

"  Let  me"  cried  Cecil.    "  I  can  drive  four  in  hand.     Nothing  I  like  better." 

"  Give  me  the  ribbons,"  interposed  the  Colonel,  changing  his  mind,  "  if  you 
can't  drive  them  yourself,  Cos.  as  you  ought  to  do." 

"  No,  no,"  murmured  Cos.  "  Mith  St.  Aubyn  shall  do  everything  she  wishes 
in  my  house." 

"  Let  her  drive  them,"  laughed  Vivian,  senior.  "  Blanche  has  tooled  my 
drag  often  enough  before  now." 

Before  he  had  finished,  Cecil  had  sprung  up  on  to  the  box  as  lightly  as  a 
bird;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  deeper  still,  and  her  gazelle  eyes  flashed  darker 
than  ever.  Cos  mounted  beside  her.  Blanche  and  I  in  the  back  seat.  The 
M.  F.  H.,  Syd,  and  the  two  other  men  behind.  The  bays  shook  their  harness 
and  started  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  Cecil  tooling  them  down  the  avenue  with  her 
little  gauntleted  hands  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  Four-in-hand  Forester  of  the 
Queen's  Bays  or  any  other  crack  whip.  How  she  flirted,  and  jested,  and 
laughed,  and  shook  the  ribbons  till  the  bays  tore  along  the  stony  road  in  the 
dusky  winter's  afternoon— even  Blanche,  though  a  game  little  lady  herself, 
looked  anxious. 

Cecil  asked  Horace  for  a  cigar,  and  struck  a  fusee,  and  puffed  away  into  the 
frosty  air  like  the  wildest  young  Cantab  at  Trinity.  It  didn't  make  her  sick, 
for  she  and  Blanche  had  had  two  Queen's  out  of  Vivian's  case,  and  smokr.l 
them  to  the  last  ash  for  fun  only  the  day  before;  and  she  drove  us  at  a  mad 
gallop  into  Deerhurst  Park,  past  the  dark  trees  and  the  gleaming  water  and  tin- 
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trooping  deer,  and  pulled  up  before  the  hall  door  just  as  the  moon  came  out  on 
Christmas-eve. 

We  were  all  rather  fast  at  Deerhurst,  so  Blanche  got  no  scolding  from  her 
mamma  (who,  like  a  sensible  woman,  never  put  into  their  heads  that  things 
done  in  the  glad  innocency  of  the  heart  were  "  wrong  ");  and  Cecil,  as  soon  as 
she  had  sprung  down,  snatched  her  hand  from  Cos,  and  went  up  to  her  own 
room. 

The  Colonel's  lips  were  pressed  close  together,  and  his  forehead  had  the 
dark  frown  that  Guy  wears  in  his  portrait. 

It  had  been  done  with  another,  so  it  was  all  wrong;  but  oh  !  Syd,  my  friend, 
if  the  "  dry  "  that  was  drunk,  and  the  drag  that  was  tooled,  and  the  weed  that 
was  smoked,  had  been  yours,  wouldn't  it  have  been  the  most  charming  caprice  of 
the  most  charming  woman  ! 

That  night,  at  dinner,  a  letter  by  the  afternoon's  post  came  to  the  Colonel. 
It  was  "  On  her  Majesty's  Service,"  and  his  mother  asked  him  anxiously  what 
it  was. 

"  Only  to  tell  me  to  join  soon,"  said  he,  carelessly,  giving  me  a  sign  to 
keep  the  contents  of  a  similar  letter  I  had  just  received  to  myself;  which  I 
should  have  done  anyhow,  as  I  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  disclosure  of  them 
would  have  quenched  the  light  in  some  bright  eyes  beside  me. 

"  Ordered  off  at  last,  thank  God  !  "  said  Syd,  handing  his  father  the  letter  as 
soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone.  "There's  a  train  starts  at  12.40,  isn't  there,  for 
town  ?  You  and  I,  Ned,  had  better  go  to-night.  You  don't  look  so  charmed, 
old  fellow,  as  you  did  when  you  went  out  to  Scinde.  I  say,  don't  tell  my 
sisters;  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  row  in  the  house.  Governor,  you'll  prepare 
my  mother;  I  must  bid  her  good-by." 

-  I  did  not  view  the  Crimea  with  the  unmingled,  devil-me-care  delight  with 
which  I  had  gone  out  under  "fighting  Napier"  nine  years  before,  for  Blanche's 
sunshiny  face  had  made  life  fairer  to  me;  and  to  obey  Syd,  and  go  without  a 
farewell  of  her,  was  really  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  friendship.  But  he  and  I 
wen  to  the  drawing-room,,  chatted  and  took  coffee  as  if  nothing  had  chanced 
till  he  could  no  longer  stand  seeing  Cecil,  still  excited,  singL 

°  '  ^ 


ow 

Blanche  and  !     ere    i    inf  ''""  ""    *** 


-oiancne  and  1  were  s  ttino-  in  the  haoL-  A* 

words  that  deckled  ray  de"     y  we«    o  t^llll         "*  ""' 

"Blanche,  I  must  bid  you  goocl-by  to-night."     Blanche  turned  to 
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bewildered  anxiety.     "I   must  join   my  troop:  perhaps  I  maybe  sent  to  the 
Crimea.     I  could  go  happily  if  I  thought  you  would  regret  me  ?" 

Brutally  selfish  that  was  to  be  sure,  but  she  did  not  take  it  so.  She  looked 
as  if  she  was  going  to  faint,  and  for  fear  she  should,  trusting  to  the  engrossing 
nature  of  the  Race  game  in  the  further  apartment,  I  drew  nearer  to  her. 
"Will  you  promise  to  give  yourself  to  nobody  else  while  I  am  away,  my 
darling?"  Blanche's  eyes  did  promise  me  through  their  tears,  and  this  brief 
scene,  occupying  the  space  of  two  minutes,  twisted  our  fates  into  one  on  that 
eventful  Christmas-eve. 

While  I  was  parting  with  my  poor  little  Blanche  in  the  library,  Vivian  was 
bidding  his  mother  farewell  in  her  dressing-room.  His  mother  had  the  one 
soft  place  in  his  heart,  steeled  and  made  skeptical  to  all  others  by  that  fatal 
first  love  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  Cecil.  Possibly  some  of  her  son's  bitter 
grief  was  shown  to  her  on  that  sad  Christmas-eve;  at  all  events,  when  he  left 
her  dressing-room,  he  had  the  tired,  haggard  look  left  by  any  conflict  of  pas- 
sion. As  he  came  down  the  stairs  to  come  to  the  dog-cart  that  was  to  take  us 
to  the  station,  the  door  of  Blanche's  boudoir  stood  open,  and  in  it  he  saw 
Cecil.  The  fierce  tide  of  his  love  surged  up,  subduing  all  his  pride,  and  he 
paused  to  take  his  last  sight  of  the  face  that  would  haunt  him  in  the  long  night 
watches  and  the  rapid  rush  of  many  a  charge.  She  looked  up  and  saw  him; 
that  look  overpowered  all  his  calmness  and  resolve.  He  turned,  and  bent 
towards  her,  every  feature  quivering  with  the  passion  she  had  once  longed  to 
rouse.  His  hot  breath  scorched  her  cheek,  and  he  caught  her  fiercely  against 
his  heart  in  an  iron  embrace,  pressing  his  burning  lips  on  hers.  "  God  forgive 
you !  I  have  loved  you  too  well.  Women  have  ever  been  fatal  to  my 
race  ! " 

He  almost  threw  her  from  him  in  the  violence  of  feelings  roused  after  a  long 
sleep.  In  another  moment  he  was  driving  the  dog-cart  at  a  mad  gallop  past 
the  old  church  in  which  we  had  spent  such  pleasant  hours.  Its  clock  tolled  out 
twelve  strokes  as  we  passed  it,  and  on  the  quiet  village,  and  the  weird-like  trees, 
and  the  tall  turrets  of  Deerhurst,  the  Christmas  morning  dawned. 

Vivian  continued  so  utterly  enfeebled  and  prostrate  that  there  was  but  one 
chance  for  him— return  homewards.  I  was  going  to  England  with  despatches, 
and  Syd,  at  his  mother's  entreaty,  let  himself  be  carried  down  to  a  transport, 
and  shipped  for  England.  He  was  utterly  listless  and  strengthless,  although 
the  voyage  did  him  a  little  good.  He  did  not  care  where  he  went,  so  he  stayed 
in  town  with  me  while  I  presented  myself  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  war  Office, 
and  then  we  travelled  down  together  to  Deerhurst. 

Oddly  enough  it  was  Christmas-eve  again  when  we  drove  up  the  old  avenue. 
The  snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  lay  deep  on  the  road  and  thick  on  the  hedges 
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and  trees.  The  meadows  and  woods  were  white  against  the  dark,  hushed  sky, 
and  the  old  church,  and  its  churchyard  cedars,  were  loaded  too  with  the  clouds' 
Christmas  gift.  To  me,  at  least,  the  English  scene  was  very  pleasant,  after  the 
heat,  and  dirt,  and  miner  worries  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  The  wide 
stretching  country,  with  its  pollards,  and  holly  hedges,  and  homesteads,  the 
cattle  safe  housed,  the  yule  fire  burning  cheerily  on  the  hearths,  the  cottages 
and  farms  nestling  down  among  their  orchards  and  pasture-lands,  all  was  so 
heartily  and  thoroughly  English.  They  seemed  to  bring  back  days  when  I 
was  a  boy  skating  and  sliding  on  the  mere  at  home,  or  riding  out  with  the 
harriers  light-hearted  and  devil-me-care  as  a  boy  might  be,  coming  back  to  hear 
the  poor  Governor's  cheery  voice  tell  me  I  was  one  of  the  old  stock,  and  to 
toss  down  a  bumper  of  Rhenish  with  a  time-honored  Christmas  toast.  The 
crackle  of  the  crisp  snow,  the  snort  of  the  horses  as  they  plunged  on  into 
the  darkening  night,  and  the  red  fire-light  flickering  on  the  lattice  windows 
of  the  cottages  we  passed,  were  so  many  welcomes  home,  and  I  double-thonged 
the  off -wheeler  with  a  vengeance  as  I  thought  of  soft  lips  that  would  soon 
touch  mine,  and  a  soft  voice  that  would  soon  whisper  my  best  "  lo 
triumphe  ! " 

The  lodge-gates  flew  open.  We  passed  the  old  oaks  and  beeches,  the  deer 
trooping  away  over  the  snow  as  we  startled  them  out  of  their  rest.  We  were 
not  expected  that  night,  and  my  man  rang  such  a  peal  at  the  bell  as  might 
have  been  heard  all  over  the  quiet  park.  Another  minute,  and  Blanche  and 
I  were  together  again,  and  alone  in  the  library  where  we  had  parted  just 
twelve  months  before.  Of  course,  for  the  time  being,  we  neither  knew 
nor  cared  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  house.  The 
Colonel  had  gone  to  rest  himself  on  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room.  Half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  perhaps,  when  a  wild  cry  rang  through  the  house,  startling 
even  us,  absorbed  though  we  were  in  our  tete-a-tete.  Blanche's  first  thought 
was  of  her  brother.  She  ran  out  through  the  hall,  and  up  the  staircase,  and  I 
followed  her.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  leaning  against  the  wall,  breathing  fast, 
and  his  face  ashy  white,  stood  Syd,  and  at  his  feet,  in  a  dead  faint,  lay  Cecil 
St.  Aubyn.  I  caught  hold  of  Blanche's  arm  and  held  her  back  as  she  was 
about  to  spring  forward.  I  thought  their  meeting  had  much  best  be  uninter- 
rupted; for,  if  Cecil's  had  been  mere  flirtation  I  fancied  the  Colonel's  return 
could  scarcely  have  moved  her  like  this. 

Vivian  stood  looking  down  on  her,  all  the  passion  in  him  breaking  bounds. 
He  could  not  stand  calmly  by  the  woman  he  loved.  He  did  not  wait  to  know 
whether  she  was  his  or  another's — whether  she  was  worthy  or  unworthy  of  him 
—but  he  lifted  her  up  and  pressed  her  unconscious  form  against  his  heart, 
covering  her  lips  with  wild  caresses.  Waking  from  her  trance,  she  opened  her 
eyes  with  a  terrified  stare,  and  gazed  up  in  his  face;  then  tears  came  to  her 
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relief,  and  she  sank  down  at  his  feet  again  with  a  pitiful  cry,  "  Forgive  me— 
forgive  me  !  "  Weak  as  Syd  was,  he  found  strength  to  raise  her  in  his  arms, 
and  whisper,  as  he-  bent  over  her,  "If  you  love  me,  1  have  nothing  to 
forgive." 


The  snow  fell  softly  without  over  the  woods  and  fields,  and  the  winds  roared 
through  the  old  oaks  and  whistled  among  the  frozen  ferns,  but  Christmas-eve 
passed  brightly  enough  to  us  at  home  within  the  strong  walls  of  Deerhurst. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Moore's  pictures  of  Paradise  seemed  to  me  tame  com- 
pared to  that  drawing-room,  with  its  warmth,  and  coziness,  and  luxuries;  with 
the  waxlights  shining  on  the  silver  of  the  English  tea  equipage  (pleasant  to  eye 
and  taste,  let  one  love  campaigning  ever  so  well,  after  the  roast  beans  of  the 
Commissariat),  and  the  fire-gleams  dancing  on  the  soft  brow  and  shining  hair 
of  the  face  beside  me.  I  doubt  if  Vivian  either  ever  spent  a  happier  Christmas- 
eve  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room,  with  Cecil  sitting  on  a  low 
seat  by  him,  her  hand  in  his,  and  the  Canadian  eyes  telling  him  eloquently  of 
love  and  reconciliation.  They  had  such  volumes  to  say  !  As  soon  as  she 
knew  that  wild  farewell  of  his  preceded  his  departure  to  the  Crimea,  Cecil, 
always  impulsive,  had  written  to  him  on  the  instant,  telling  him  how  she  loved 
him,  detailing  what  she  had  heard  in  the  green-room,  confessing  that,  in  des- 
peration, she  had  done  everything  she  could  to  rouse  his  jealousy,  assuring  him 
that  that  same  evening  she  had  refused  Cos's  proposals,  and  beseeching  him  to 
forgive  her  and  come  back  to  her.  That  letter  Vivian  had  never  had  (six 
months  from  that  time,  by  the  way,  it  turned  up,  after  a  journey  to  India  and 
Melbourne,  following  a  cousin  of  his,  colonel  of  a  line  regiment,  she  in  her 
haste  having  omitted  to  put  his  troop  on  the  address),  and  Cecil,  whose  feeling 
was  too  deep  to  let  her  mention  the  subject  to  Blanche  or  Helena,  made  up  her 
mind  that  he  would  never  forgive  her,  and  being  an  impressionable  young  lady, 
had,  on  the  anniversary  of  Christmas-eve,  been  comparing  her  fate  with  that  of 
Muriel  in  the  ghost  legend,  and,  on  seeing  the  Colonel's  unexpected  apparition, 
had  fainted  straight  away  in  the  over-excitement  and  sudden  joy  of  the 

moment. 

Such  was  Cecil's  story,  and  Vivian  was  content  with  it  and  gladly  took 
occasion  to  practice  the  Christmas  duties  of  peace,  and  love,  and  pardon.  H<- 
had  the  best  anodyne  for  his  wounds  now,  "and  there  was  no  danger  for  him, 
since  Cecil  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Scutari  nurses.  No  "  Crimean  heroes," 
as  they  call  us  in  the  papers,  were  ever  more  feted  and  petted  than  were  the 

Colonel  and  I. 

Christmas  morning  dawned,  the  sun  shining  bright  on  the  snow-cover 
trees,  and  the  Christmas  bells  chiming  merrily;  and  as  we  stood  on  the  terrace 
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to  see  the  whole  village  trooping  up  through  the  avenue  to  receive  the  gifts  left 
to  them  by  some  old  Vivian  long  gone  to  his  rest  with  his  forefathers  under  the 
churchyard  cedars,  Syd  looked  down  with  a  smile  into  Cecil's  eyes  as  she  hung 
on  his  arm,  and  whispered, 

"  I  will  double  those  alms,  love,  in  memory  of  the  priceless  gift  this  Christ- 
mas has  given  me.  Ah  !  Thornton  and  I  little  knew,  when  we  came  down  for 
the  hunting,  how  fast  you  and  Blanche  would  capture  us  with  your — HOLLY 
WREATHS  AND  ROSE  CHAINS." 
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